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ON  THE  PLAN,  ORDER,  AND  SUCCESSION  OP  TOPICS  IN  THE  SECOND  BOOK. 


This  Book  is  properly  denominated,  theological  Anthropology,  because  it  contains  the  doc- 
trine respecting  man,  and  his  relation  to  God.  In  respect  to  the  order  and  succession  in  which 
the  various  topics  belonging  to  this  doctrine,  are  treated,  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  sys- 
tems of  Theology  both  ancient  and  modern.  The  particular  order  in  which  doctrines  are  treat- 
ed is,  indeed,  of  no  great  importance  ;  provided  only  that  those  doctrines  are  placed  first,  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  those  which  follow,  or  which  contribute  essentially  to  the  illustration 
of  them.  To  place  the  doctrine  respecting  Christ,  e.g.— respecting  his  person,— the  redemption 
effected  through  him,  etc.  at  the  very  introduction  of  the  system,  (as  some  have  done,)  is  certain- 
ly very  preposterous,  since  a  great  deal  in  those  doctrines  cannot  be  placed  in  the  proper  light, 
until  the  Scriptural  doctrines  of  the  depravity  of  man,  of  sin,  and  the  punishmept  of  sin,  have 
been  previously  illustrated.  The  plan  adopted  by  Morns,  of  placing  the  latter  doctrines  first, 
has,  therefore,  greatly  the  advantage  over  the  other.  Still,  on  any  method  which  may  be  adopt- 
ed, there  will  always  be  found  difficulties  and  imperfections.- Some  have  made  a  merit  of  devi- 
ating from  the  method  generally  pursued  in  Systems  of  Theology,  of  inventing  a  method  wholly 
new,  and  especially  of  giving  new  titles  to  the  various  divisions  of  the  subject.  But  no  new 
land  is  won  for  the  science  itself  by  means  of  these  innovations;  and  on  the  contrary,  the  study 
of  it  is  rendered  very  perplexed  to  beginners,  and  they  are  compelled,  whenever  they  take  a  new 
system  in  hand,  to  begin,  as  it  were  anew,  and  to  learn  a  new  language. 

We  adopt  the  following  order,  viz.  (a)  Man  may  be  considered  in  his  former  or  original 
condition,  the  state  of  innocence,  and  of  this  an  account  has  already  been  given  in  Book  First, 
§§  53 — 57.  Farther,  man  may  be  considered  (J)  in  his  present  state — that  in  which  he  is,  since 
the  stato  of  innocence  has  ceased.  In  this  connexion  belong  the  doctrines  respecting  Sin, — its 
origin,— the  various  kinds  of  sin,— and  its  consequences  ;  Art.  IX.  §$  73— 87,  incl.  Finally,  man 
may  be  considered  (c)  in  that  better  state  to  which  he  is  restored.  Here  the  whole  doctrine  re- 
specting the  Redemption  of  the  human  race  belongs.  (I)  De  gratia  Dei  salutari,— the  gracious 
Institutes  which  God  has  established  to  promote  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  men, — especially 
those  established  in  and  throngh  Christ,— the  diiferent  states  of  Christ,— his  person,— his  work, 
and  the  salutary  consequences  of  it  to  the  human  race;  Art.  X.  $$  88—120,  incl.  (2)  On  the 
conditions  (Repentance  and  Faith)  on  which  we  can  obtain  the  blessedness  promised  to  Chris- 
tians by  God  ;  Art.  XI.  $§  121-1:28,  incl.  (3)  On  the  manner  in  which  God  aids  those  who  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  and  enables  them  to  fulfil  the  prescribed  conditions,  or,  respecting  divine  influen- 
ces and  the  means  of  grace  ;  Art.  XII.  ^  129—133,  incl.  (4)  On  the  Christian  community,  or  the 
Church  ;  Art.  XIII.  ^5  134—136.  (5)  On  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  the  sacraments  ; 
Art.  XIV.  55  137 — 146.  (6)  On  the  passage  of  man  to  another  world,  and  his  state  in  it, — of 
death,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  Day  of  Judgment,  the  End  of 
the  world,  and  future  happiness  and  misery  ;  "Art.  XV.  $5  147—160. 


ARTICLE  NINTH. 


OV  SIN,  AND  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  SIN. 


§  73.   WJiat  is  meant  by  sin  ;    the  different  toords  used  in  the  Bible 
to  denote  sin,  and  the  meaning  of  them. 

^  I.  Definition  of  Sin. 

Sin,  understood  objectively,  and  taken  in  its  wider  sense,  is,  any 
deviation  from  the  laic  of  God;  or,  ichat  is  not  right,  according  to 
the  divine  law  ;  what  is  opposed  to  the  law.  In  the  language  of  ju- 
rists, a  deviation  from  the  law  is  called,  a  crime  (Germ.  Verbrech- 
en,  crimen)  ;  in  theology,  and  when  the  concerns  of  religion  are 
made  the  topics  of  discourse,  that  is,  when  men  are  considered  in 
their  relation  to  God,  it  is  called  sin ;  and  it  is  an  advantage  which 
the  German  language  [and  also  the  English]  possesses,  that  it  is 
able  to  designate  this  particular  form  of  transgression  by  an  appro- 
priate word. — Sin,  therefore,  properly  speaking,  is  a  deviation  from 
the  divine  law,  or  according  to  the  Scripture  phraseology,  what  is 
not  Kuzd  TO  {^ikrif.ia  zov  •Oeov. — This  word  is  always  used  with  re- 
ference to  God,  as  Legislator  ;  and  because  the  Bible,  in  entire  con- 
formity with  experience,  regards  all  men  in  their  present  condition 
as  transgressors  of  the  divine  law,  it  calls  them  sinners ;  Rom.  3:  9, 
23,  24. 

But  would  we  define  subjectively  that  act  by  which  one  becomes 
a  sinner  or  punishable,  we  might  say,  sin  is  a  free  act,  which  is  op- 
posed to  the  divine  law,  or  which  deviates  from  it.  Here  it  must  be 
remarked, 

(a)  That  in  order  for  an  action  to  be  imputed  to  any  one  as  sin- 
ful, it  must  be  a/rcc  action.     For  whenever  a  man  acts  by  compul- 
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sion,  and  it  does  not  depend  upon  himself  either  to  perform  or  omit 
the  action,  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  him  as  sin  ;  the  consideration 
of  which  will  be  resumed  in  §  81. 

(b)  Properly  speaking,  it  is  the  law  which  makes  sin  what  it  is. 
All  morality  proceeds  from  the  law  ;  and  where  there  is  no  divine 
law,  there  is  no  sin.  This  is  taught  by  Paul,  Rom.  4:  15,  ov  ovx 
eart  voftog,  ovdi  nuga(3uoig  {ioTi). — Were  there  no  law  given,  the 
actions  now  denominated  sirts  (e.  g.  licentiousness,  theft,  murder), 
while  they  must  still  be  regarded  as  foolish  and  injurious,  and  be 
called  evils  (Germ.  Uebel),  could  no  longer  be  denominated  sins. 
Wild  beasts  often  despoil  and  destroy  other  beasts  and  human  be- 
ings. This  is  an  evil,  and  has  injurious  consequences,  even  for  the 
beasts  themselves, — they  are  ensnared,  and  hunted  down.  But 
what  they  do  is  not  sin,  because  they  have  no  law  given  them  ;  and 
no  reasonable  man  would  call  such  things  in  brutes  sins,  or  serious- 
ly affirm,  that  a  beast  had  sinned.  Nor  is  even  the  word  crime  ap- 
plied to  their  outrages,  because  they  are  exempt  alike  from  human 
and  divine  laws. 

Ey  law  is  meant,  the  precept  of  a  ruler,  accompanied  with  com- 
minations  ;  and  by  a  ruler,  is  meant  one  who  has  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe rules  of  acting  to  others,  and  to  connect  these  rules  with 
threatnings.  Commands  and  laws  are  two  different  things.  In 
every  law  there  is  a  command ;  but  every  command  is  not  a  law. 
A  command  must  be  rightful  in  order  to  be  a  law, — the  preceptor 
must  be  entitled  to  give  commands,  and  those  to  whom  they  are  giv- 
en must  be  hound  to  obey ; — and  on  these  conditions  only  does  a 
command  become  a  law.  Hence  the  demand  of  the  robber,  to  give 
him  our  property,  with  the  threat  which  he  annexes,  that  he  will 
murder  us  if  we  refuse,  is  no  law.  The  laws  of  God  are  made 
known  to  us  partly  through  nature,  and  partly  by  immediate  Revela- 
tion, through  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  latter  are  designed  to  re- 
new, impress,  confirm,  illustrate,  and  enlarge  or  complete  the  law 
of  nature.  God  has  thus,  both  by  the  works  of  nature,  and  by  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  given  us  information  re- 
specting his  designs,  as  his  will  respecting  men  and  a  rule  for  them, 
to  which  they  should  continually  have  regard,  and  according  to 
which  they  should  regulate  their  conduct.     Morus,  p.  106,  n.  3,  4. 
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II.  Scriptural  terms  for  Sin, 

1.  The  most  common  word  for  sin  is  the  Hebrew  MNUrt ,  gen- 
erally rendered  by  the  Grecian  Jews  a/uapr/a.  Both  of  these  words 
are  used  in  various  senses. 

(a)  The  Hebrew  NUn  signifies  literally  to  deviate  from  one's 
way,  to  slip  aside ;  a  meaning  which  it  has  among  the  Arabians. 
Hence  to  fail  of  one's  end,  to  see  his  design  frustrated ;  Job  5:  24. 
Prov.  10:  2.  In  the  same  way  are  the  words  dfxugtotvetp  and  df,tag- 
Ti'cf  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  reference  to  those,  whose  expecta- 
tion is  disappointed,  v/ho  lose,  or  are  deprived  of  something,  who 
miss  their  aim,  and  come  short.  Thus,  e.g.  Xenophon  speaks  of  those 
a^iaQidvovreg  xTJg  (3ovh'jO(0)g,  whose  counsel  was  frustrated  ;  and 
even  in  Homer  we  find  the  phrase  ufiaoTtjOuodai  t/J?  onoiTirjg,  to  be 
deprived  of  sight.  In  the  Iliad  (XXIV.  68)  he  says  with  regard  to 
Hector,  that  he  never  suffered  the  gods  to  want  for  offerings  worthy 
of  their  acceptance, 

ovT£  cplXwv  -fjfxuQTave  dojQMv.     Hence, 

(b)  These  words  are  used  figuratively,  and  are  transferred  to  the 
soul,  and  denote  the  faults  and  defects  of  the  understanding  and  of 
the  will,  and  also  of  the  actions, — of  the  latter  more  frequently, 
though  sometimes  of  the  former,  e.  g.  John  8:  40,  ih'/yiiv  negl 
uttagTiag,  crroris  convincere,  and  John  16:  8,  9,  where  d[.iagTia 
signifies,  delusion,  blindness  of  the  ^mderstanding.  More  common- 
ly, however,  it  is  used  with  reference  to  the  will  and  the  actions, 
and  denotes  every  deviation  from  the  divine  law  in  v/illing  and  act- 
ing. 'H  dfiagila  therefore  often  signifies,  sometimes  every  trans- 
gression of  a  grave  character,  and  sometimes,  in  general,  impiety, 
profanitas,  irrcligion.  Thus  the  heathen  were  denominated  by  the 
Jews  u^uqxmXoI,  S'^NLitl ,  in  opposition  to  themselves,  the  gens 
sancta.  In  Heb.  10:26  uitagrdvuv  signifies  to  apostatize  from  the 
Christian  faith.  In  Rom.  7:  9,  Paul  uses  duugxla  to  denote  the 
propensity  to  sin  (Germ.  Hang  zur  Siindc)  which  is  every  where 
observed  in  man,  and  which  is  natural  to  him.  [Cf  Usteri,  Ent- 
wickelung  des  Paulinischen  Lehrbegriffs,  Zweiter  und  Dritter 
Theil.     Tr.J 

(c)  This,  and  all  the  words  which  signify  sin,  are  often  used  by 
the  Hebrews  and  Hellenists  to  denote  the  punishment  of  sin  ;  e.  g. 
Is.  Liii.  2  Kings  7:  9,  sq. 
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(d)  They  also  signify  a  sin-offering  ;    e.  g.  Ps.  40:  7.    2  Cor.  5: 
21,  ■&vaia  nigl  afiaQTiag. 

2.  Besides  this  word,  there  are  many  others  by  which  the  idea 
of  5m  is  expressed  by  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks.  Among  these  are, 
{a)  In  Hebrew,  py  ,  guilt  (reatus),  sin,  Ps.  59:  5  ;  frequently 
rendered  in  the  Septuagint  adlnr^^ia  or  ddixla. — ^UJS  ,  strictly, 
apostasy  from  the  true  God  or  rebellion  against  him.  [The  word 
JTID  from  ^^Q  has  the  same  signification.  Tr.]  Forsaking  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  for  that  of  idols,  and  every  deliberate  transgres- 
sion of  the  divine  law,  were  justly  regarded  as  rebellion  against 
God,  and  so  called  by  this  name,  2  Kings  8:  10.  Jer.  3:  13.  5>U)S 
is  therefore  a  stronger  word  than  lnNt2il . — y^J'n  is  used  to  denote 
the  injustice  of  judges,  when  they  lose  sight  of  what  is  just  (p'l.i?) 
and  decide  unjustly  and  partially,  Job  9:  24.  Ezek.  7:  11  ;  hence 
applied  to  any  misdeed  or  wickedness,  by  which  the  desert  of  punish- 
ment is  incurred,  Ps.  5:  5.  Hence  SJiiJ'^  signifies  one  guilty  (reus, 
damnatus,)  sensu  forensi.  \$^^_  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  by  the 
words  adiKia,  aat^ica,  k.  t.  I. — tlUiN  ,  guilt,  guiltiness. — 'n^^ti  or 
JlN'^auJ ,  error,  mistake,  transgression,  Ps.  19:  13.  Sept.  naQamw- 
(la.     Classical  Greek,  nXavt]. 

(b)  In  the  New  Testament,  the  words  which  denote  sin  are 
mostly  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  where  they  are  used  interchangea- 
bly the  one  for  the  other.  Among  these  are  nuQUKor],  Heb.  2: 2  ; — 
nagapaacg,  Rom.  4:  15; — adixla  and  ddixrifia,  (like  dfiagzia  and 
u^iuQTi^fia,)  Rom.  1:  18.  G:  13 ; — 6q:iiX7][ia,  Matt.  6:  12.  (The 
Hebrews  often  represent  sins  under  the  image  of  debts,  which  must 
either  be  remitted  or  paid.) — Uagdmco/Aa,  Matt.  6: 14,  also  used  to 
signify  apostasy  from  religion,  Rom.  11:  12  ; — dyv6t]fiu,  a  sin  com- 
mitted through  ignorance,  erratum,  Heb.  9:  7.  (So  Aquila  renders 
I'lS? ,  Lev.  26:  39,  by  dyvoia'  so  also  jiXdvr].) — 'u4v0fiia,  illegality, 
transgression  of  the  Law,  or  sin.  Matt.  7:  23.  It  is  also  sometimes 
used  in  the  sense  of  irreligion,  heathenism  ;  since  vofxog  often  sig- 
nifies the  religion  revealed  by  God.  Hence  the  heathen  are  called 
dvofxot,  Rom.  2:  12.  6:  19.  Cf  dat^sia,  dae^i']g.  In  the  text, 
1  John  3:  4,  ?J  df-iccgrla  iariv  tj  dvofiia,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  give  a  logical  definition  of  sin,  but  rather  to  oppose  those 
deceivers,  who  maintained  that  a  sinful  life  was  allowable.  The 
meaning  of  the  text  is  as  follows  :  '  whoever  leads  a  sinful  life,  acts 
in  opposition  to  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law  ;    for  every  sin  is 
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against  the  divine  law  (which  commands  us  to  live  holy  and  with- 
out sin,  vid.  v,  3).' 

In  the  discussion  here  following  of  the  doctrine  respecting  sin, 
this  order  will  be  observed;  viz.  (1)  The  origin  of  sin  among 
men,  or  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  and  the  moral  corruption  of  hu- 
man  nature  derived,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  from  them,  will  be 
first  considered,  <^§  74 — 80.  (2)  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  par- 
tictdar  sinful  actions  o(  men,  which  have  their  ground  in  that  moral 
depravity,  together  with  the  different  kinds  and  divisions  of  these 
actions,  §§  81 — 85.  (3)  The  punishment  of  sin,  as  learned  from 
reason  and  revelation,  §§  86,  87. 


§  74.  What  does  Reason,  without  the  use  of  the  Bible,  teach  us  re- 
specting the  sinful  state  of  man,  and  the  origin  of  it  ?  And  how 
far  do  the  residts  of  Reason  on  this  subject  agree  icith  the  Bible  ? 

I.  Opinions  of  heathen  philosophers. 

The  fact,  that  human  nature  is  imperfect,  and  has  a  morally  de- 
fective constitution,  showing  itself  in  the  earliest  youth,  was  observ- 
ed and  conceded  by  most  of  the  ancient  heathen  philosophers  ;  and 
the  fact  is  so  obvious,  and  so  conformed  to  experience,  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise.  It  was  formerly  observed,  as  it  is  now, 
that  man  has  more  inclination  to  immorality  and  sin,  than  to  inno- 
cence, holiness,  and  moral  purity.  A  perpetual  conflict  was  seen  to 
exist  in  man,  from  his  youtli  up,  between  reason  and  sense, — a  con- 
test in  which  man  oftener  sided  with  the  latter,  than  with  the  for- 
mer, and  thus  made  himself  unhappy.  It  was  seen  that  man,  even 
when  enjoying  the  best  moral  instruction,  and  when  possessed  of  a 
full  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  recjuisitions  of  the  moral  law,  still 
often  acted  immorally  ;  and  this,  even  when  perfectly  convinced 
that  in  so  doing  he  did  wrong ;  and  that  he  was  thus  in  a  state  ex- 
tremely wretched  ;  vid.  Morus,  p.  109,  ^  3. — Now,  if  it  was  with 
man  as  it  should  be,  he  would  suffer  his  will  to  be  at  once  determin- 
ed   by  what   his   understanding  perceived   to  be  true  and  good. 
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and  would  regulate  his  conduct  accordingly.  That  this  is  not  so, 
experience  sufficiently  teaches. — It  is  false  therefore  to  assert,  that 
every  thing  depends  upon  instruction,  and  that  if  the  mind  were 
only  enlightened  with  regard  to  duty,  the  will  would  soon  follow. 
So  it  should  be,  but  so  it  is  not ;  and  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  moral 
problems,  how  to  render  the  will  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  the  un- 
derstanding. 

These  things  having  been  observed  in  ancient  times,  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Pagan  philosophers  are  full  of  complaints  over  the  moral 
corruption  of  man.  Socrates  is  said  by  Plato  (De  Repub.)  to  have 
complained  that  all  nations,  even  the  most  cultivated,  and  those  ad- 
vanced farthest  in  intelligence  and  knowledge,  were  yet  so  deprav- 
ed, that  no  human  discovery  or  art  sufficed  to  remove  the  disorder. 
The  writings  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero  are  full  of  expressions 
of  the  same  kind.  Aristotle  called  this  evil  ovyyevt'g,  Ethic,  ad  Ni- 
com.  III.  15.  Plato  says  in  his  Meno,  that  children  by  nature 
{(fvasi)  are  not  good  ;  for  in  that  case,  says  he  ironically,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  shut  them  up,  in  order  to  keep  them  good. 
He  saw  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  man  is  made  wicked 
merely  by  education,  or  that  he  becomes  so  merely  by  the  imitation 
of  bad  examples.  Cicero  says  in  his  Tusculan  Questions  (III.  1), 
Simulac  cditi  in  luccm  ct  suscepti  sumus,  in  omni  continuo  pravitate, 
et  in  summa  opinionum  perversitate,  versamur :  ut  posne  cum  lade 
nutricis  errorem  siixisse  videamnr.  De  Amicit.  (c.  24,)  Multis 
signis  natui'a  declared  quid  velit :  ohsurdescimus  tamen  nescio  quo- 
modo ;  nee  ea  qum  ab  ea  monemur,  audimus, — our  will  does  not  fol- 
low what  our  understanding  approves  as  right  and  good.  In  this 
connexion  we  may  cite  the  common  declaration,  Nitimur  in  ve- 
titum  semper,  ciipimusque  negaf  a;  and  that  of  Ovid,  (Metam.  VII. 
18,  sqq.) 

Si  possem,  sanior  essem. 
Sed  trahit  invitum  nova  vis  ;  aliudque  cupido, 
Mens  aliud  suadet.     Video  meliora  proboque, 
Deteriora  sequor. 

[Very  remarkable  are  the  words  of  Seneca,  in  his  work  De  de- 
mentia, L.  I.  c.  6.  "  Q,uotus  quisque  ex  qusestoribus  est,  qui  non  ea 
ipsa  lege  teneatur,  qua  quaerit  ?  Q.uotus  quisque  accusator,  vacat 
culpa  ?  Et  nescio,  an  nemo  ad  dandam  veniam  difficilior  sit,  quam 
qui  illam  petere   saepius  meruit.     Peccavimus  omnes,  alii  gravia, 
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alii  leviora;  alii  ex  destinato,  alii  forte  impulsi,  aut  aliena  nequitia 
ablati ;  alii  in  bonis  consiliis  parum  fortiter  stetimus,  et  innocenliam 
invite  ac  renitentes  perdidimus.  Nee  delinquiiiius  tantum,  sed  us- 
que ad  extremum  aevi  delinquemus."  Compare  with  this,  what  he 
says  in  his  Treatise  De  Ira  (II.  8),  "  Omnia  sceleribus  ac  vitiis 
plena  sunt.  Plus  committitur  quam  quod  possit  coercitione  sanari. 
Certatur  ingenti  quodam  nequitiaj  certamine.  Major  quotidie  pec- 
candi  cupiditas,  minor  verecundia  est. — Nee  furtiva  jam  scelera 
sunt ;  praeter  oculos  eunt ;  adeoque  in  publicum  missa  nequitia  est, 
et  in  omnium  pectoribus  evaluit,  ut  innocentia  non  rara,  sed  nulla 
sit."  Cf.  also  the  declaration  of  Sopater,  GviAq:vTOv  avitgoynoig  ro 
ccf.iaQra.veiv.  For  numerous  other  passages  of  similar  import,  the 
student  may  consult  Tholuck,  Lehre  von  der  Siinde,  SS.  48,  49. 
72,  73 ;  and  the  works  commended  by  Hahn,  Lehrbuch.  S.  359. — 
For  the  opinions  of  the  later  Jews,  vid.  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes 
Judenthum,  Theil  II.  S.  80,  f.— Tr.] 

All  this  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  declarations  of  the  sa- 
cred writers,  and  especially  with  that  of  Paul,  Rom.  7:  15,  "  For 
that  which  I  do,  I  allow  not;  for  what  I  would,  that  I  do  not;  but 
what  I  hate,  that  do  I." — It  is,  also,  in  accordance  with  the  experience 
of  every  individual.  And  yet  there  have  been  philosophers,  especial- 
ly in  modern  times,  who  have  denied  the  truth  of  such  representa- 
tions and  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  contrary,  and  who  have 
sought  to  found  new  systems  of  education,  upon  their  peculiar  views 
respecting  the  character  of  man. 

As  to  the  real  causes  of  this  depravity  which  was  so  universally 
seen  and  acknowledged,  the  opinions  were  very  various. 

(I)  Men  in  the  earliest  times,  and  among  the  rude  heathen  na- 
tions, being  left  to  themselves,  either  neglected  all  reflection  upon 
this  subject,  or  invented  various  philosophemes  or  narrations,  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  to  themselves  the  understanding  of  the  origin  and 
diffusion  of  this  evil.  In  all  of  them,  however,  it  was  assumed,  that 
the  human  race  was  originally  better  than  afterwards,  and  that  eith- 
er by  slow  degrees,  or  suddenly  and  at  once,  it  became  corrupt. 
As  soon  as  men  begin  to  reflect  upon  God  and  themselves,  they  e.x- 
hibit  almost  universally  the  feeling,  that  it  i:i  necessary  to  suppose 
that  mankind  was  originally  in  a  better  condition  ;  nor  can  this  feel- 
ing be  obliterated  by  any  subtle  reasoning  ;  cf.  Vol.  I.  §  56. 
3 
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(2)  The  ancient  Grecian  philosophers  adopted  in  part  the  fables 
and  narratives  which  they  found  already  existing ;  but  they  also  un- 
dertook to  investigate  the  first  origin  of  evil  more  particularly.  In 
doing  this,  they  soon  came  to  the  result,  (which  indeed  had  been  al- 
ready observed  by  the  authors  of  those  narratives,)  that  the  defec- 
tive constitution  of  man  consisted  in  the  unduepower  of  sense  {Sitm- 
lichkeit),  and  that  this  had  its  seat  in  the  body.  Paul  distinguishes 
in  man  the  vofiog  iv  Toig  (Atleaiv  (i.e.  Iv  oagxl,  v.  18),  and  the 
vdnog  Tov  voog.  The  former,  he  says,  avriaxQaTivaTat  voficx)  voog, 
itai  aiXficc^MTtCet  (a.£  rw  vof-iv)  tTJg  df.iagtiug,  Rom.  7:23.  We  have 
thus  a  dictamen  sensuum,  and  a  diciamen  rationis.  So  Araspas  in 
Xenophon  distinguishes  in  every  man  an  aya&i]  and  a  novi]Qa  i/'i';f»?, 
Cyrop.  VI.  21  ;  and  Plato  makes  mention  of  the  loytoriKOv  Ttjg 
ijjvxv?  and  of  the  dkoyiGTiicov  or  int&VfiijTtxov. — These  Grecian 
philosophers  proceeded  on  the  supposition,  that  there  are  two  equal- 
ly eternal  and  original  principles,  God  and  matter.  The  former 
they  supposed  to  be  the  rational,  thinking  principle,  and  the  origin 
of  all  good,  physical  and  moral  ;  the  latter,  the  irrational  principle, 
and  the  cause  of  all  evil ;  vid.  Vol.  I.  §  46,  II.  To  the  former 
principle,  they  supposed  the  rational  soul  of  man  belongs  ;  and  his 
body  to  the  second  ;  and  as  his  body  consists  of  matter,  so  his  soul  is 
a  part  of  the  divine  nature,  and  a  pure  effluence  from  the  same. 

They  were  too  prone,  under  the  influence  of  these  views,  to  over- 
look the  advantages  which  the  human  soul  derives  from  its  connex- 
ion with  the  body, — advantages  which  could  not  otherwise  exist  ; 
and  to  regard  the  body  too  much  as  a  prison,  in  which  the  soul  is 
impaled.  So  taught  the  Persians,  and  most  of  the  Oriental  philoso- 
phers [vid.  Neander's  account  of  the  Gnostic  Systems]  ;  so  Pythag- 
oras and  Plato,  especially  in  Timaeus  ;  so  Aristotle,  the  Stoics,  and 
their  followers.  In  conformity  with  these  views,  Socrates  and  Pla- 
to always  gave  the  advice,  ^f^gi^itv  ojg  fxdhoTa  uno  tov  oa)f.iaTog 
T7;V  ijivxj'iv.  They  believed,  however,  that  after  death,  the  soul 
would  be  reunited  with  God,  after  having  undergone  various  de- 
grees of  cleansing  and  purification  from  the  matter  cleaving  to  it; 
respecting  which,  vid.  §  150,  II.  [This  purification  was  the  intent 
of  the  Transmigration  of  souls,  (Metempsychosis,)  a  doctrine  held 
in  all  the  religions  of  the  east,  and  in  that  also  of  ancient  Egypt. 
The  soul,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  purified  by  the  suiferings  en- 
dured in  wandering  through  uncongenial  matter,  and   be  at  length 
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prepared  to  merge  into  the  pure  fountain  from  which  it  originally 
emanated.  For  some  valuable  retiaarks  on  this,  and  other  religious 
ideas  and  observances  in  the  East,  vid.  Schlegel,  Philosophic  der 
Geschichte.     Tr.] 

(3)  The  account  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  give  of  the  origin 
of  sin,  is  as  follows  :  *  God  made  man,  not  only  as  to  his  soul,  but  his 
body  also  ;  and  both  pure  and  without  sin  ;  by  a  daring  transgres- 
sion, however,  the  nature  of  man  is  changed,  and  from  being  pure 
and  immortal,  has  become  defective  and  mortal.  This,  however,  is 
overruled  by  God,  for  our  good,  by  means  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Re- 
storer of  the  human  race.' 

[Note.  The  traditions  of  many  of  the  Oriental  nations  correspond  remark- 
ably with  the  narrative  in  Genesis,  and  confirm  its  truth.  This  is  the  case, 
especially,  with  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  which  so  strikingly  agrees  with 
that  of  Moses,  as  to  indicate  a  common  source  in  the  historic  fact  of  an  origi- 
nal Temptation  and  Fall.  According  to  Zoroaster,  the  first  human  pair  were 
offered  heaven  on  condition  of  virtue,  and  of  refraining  from  homage  to  the 
De.ics. — the  demons  of  the  Persian  mythology.  For  some  time  they  complied 
with  these  conditions;  but  at  length  Ahriman  (Satan)  caused  the  thought  to 
be  infused  into  their  minds  by  a  Dew,  that  he  was  the  Creator  of  the  world. 
They  believed  this  lie,  and  so  became  like  Ahritnan,  evil  and  unhappy.  On  one 
occasion  they  went  out  upon  a  hunting  excursion,  and  found  a  wild  goat,  and 
tasted  its  milk,  which  was  sweet  to  their  taste,  and  reviving,  but  injurious  to 
their  body.  The  Dew  then  ofiered  them  fruit,  which  they  ate,  and  in  conse- 
quence were  still  more  injured,  and  stripped  of  their  remaining  blessings. 
Vid.  Kleuker,  Zend-Avesta,  3  Thl.  S.  84,  ff.  Cf.  Schlegel,  Philos.  der  Ge- 
schichte, B.  I.— Tr.] 

IL  Results  of  independent  reason  and  observation. 

If,  in  investigating  the  origin  and  causes  of  this  evil,  we  disre- 
gard all  authority,  even  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  proceed 
solely  from  those  considerations  to  which  experience  conducts  us, 
we  arrive  at  the  following  results,  which  are  not  indeed  entirely  sat- 
isfactory, but  which  yet  somewhat  illustrate  this  subject,  and  there- 
fore may  be  useful  to  those  to  whom  the  instruction  of  the  young  is 
committed. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  the  philosopher,  as  such,  can 
assign  no  other  ground,  than  that  man  is  a  limited  being,  and  con- 
sequently can  err.  The  nature  of  this  limitation,  and  liability  to 
sin,  is  now  to  be  more  closely  examined. — Man  has  a  twofold  nature, 
— one  part  of  which  is  rational  and  moral,  (vovg,)  by  means  of 
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which  he  can  act  with  reference  to  ends,  and  possesses  understand- 
ing and  free-will  ;  the  other  part  of  which  is  sensuous  (sinnlich), 
and  consists  of  desires  and  appetites  (ipv^rj).  By  the  former,  he 
belongs  to  the  world  of  spirit ;  by  the  latter,  to  that  of  sense.  He  is 
therefore  to  be  regarded,  as  a  being  compounded  of  reason  and 
sense  (Germ,  verniinftig-sinnliches  Wesen).  In  this  way,  man  is 
distinguished  from  the  brute,  which  has  indeed  sense,  but  no  ration- 
al or  moral  nature.  This  in  man  should  be  the  ruling  power, — the 
other  subject  to  this  ;  and  then  only  is  man  free,  when  he  acts  in- 
dependently of  the  impulses  of  his  lower  nature,  and  obeys  the  voice 
of  the  moral  law,  uttered  so  imperatively  within  him. — But  in  man 
in  his  present  state,  we  notice  a  continual  conflict  between  these 
two  natures, — a  conflict  which  cannot  be  explained  away  by  any 
subtleties.  This  conflict  rests  upon  the  distinction  between  these 
two  dissimilar  natures  in  man,  and  is  the  immediate  result  of  their 
connexion  in  human  beings,  according  to  their  present  constitution. 

Beyond  this, — the  essential  nature  of  man,  the  mere  philosopher 
cannot  go,  in  his  inquiries  after  the  causes  of  sin  ;  and  the  fact  of 
a  particular  corruption  of  our  nature,  or  of  the  invisible  agency  of 
evil  spirits,  cannot  be  resorted  to  by  him,  to  account  for  the  existing 
evil.  In  short,  the  mere  philosopher,  who  is  unacquainted  with 
what  the  Scriptures  have  taught  on  this  subject,  or  who  will  make 
no  use  of  their  instructions,  cannot  proceed  from  facts,  because 
these  are  either  unknown  to  him,  or  doubtful  and  uncertain.  Hence 
the  truth  of  what  many  of  the  old  theologians  have  said,  that  the 
fact  of  a  better  state  of  human  nature  depends  for  its  proof  upon  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  that  neither  that  state,  nor  the  Fall  which 
succeeded  it,  can  be  demonstrated  from  mere  reason.  But  we  are 
now  exhibiting  those  results  only  to  which  unassisted  Reason  would 
arrive. 

In  noticing  the  defects  and  imperfections,  which  result  from  the 
connexion  of  these  two  natures  in  man,  the  many  advantages  which 
also  spring  from  it,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, that  man  could  never  have  been  what  he  is,  if  this  con- 
stitution were  different.  Man  possesses  various  faculties,  which 
have  their  ground  in  this  constitution,  which  may  indeed,  and  ac- 
tually do,  mislead  him  into  many  faults  and  errors,  but  which  are  in 
themselves  good,  and  when  rightly  cultivated  and  employed,  bring 
him   great   advantage.      Such   are   self-love,   so  deeply    implanted 
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in  the  human  breast,  (hence  the  instinct  for  self-preservation,  and 
for  personal  improvement,)  the  love  of  honor,  the  tendency  to  imi- 
tate, and  others,  which  are  in  themselves  good,  and  only  need  to  be 
kept  under  the  control  of  Reason,  and  properly  directed  to  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  given. 

After  these  remarks,  we  come  now  to  inquire  after  the  more  im- 
mediate causes,  from  which  the  prevailing  power  of  sense,  and  the 
inability  of  reason  to  control  it,  are  to  be  explained.  We  design  in 
this  place,  to  give  only  the  result  of  human  observation  and  experi- 
ence, which  will  be  very  inadequate  to  the  full  explanation  of  this 
subject.  We  shall  afterwards  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  inquire  how  far  it  agrees  with  these  results.  These  causes  are 
to  be  found  partly  in  the  strength  of  the  feelings  belonging  to  hu- 
man nature,  partly  in  the  manner  in  which  the  powers  of  the  hu- 
man soul  develope  themselves,  and  partly  in  the  external  circum- 
stances in  which  this  developement  proceeds. 

(1)  The  feelings  of  man  are  much  stronger,  than  those  ideas  of 
his  mind,  which  have  their  foundation  in  his  reason  ;  and  the  mere 
philosopher,  who  receives  no  light  from  Revelation,  cannot  tell 
that  this  has  not  always  been  the  fact  with  man.  For  he  cannot 
conclude  with  any  certainty,  from  his  mere  reason,  that  human  na- 
ture was  originally  in  a  better  state,  than  that  in  which  he  now  finds 
it ;  he  must  take  man  as  he  finds  him,  and  on  the  supposition, 
which  he  has  no  means  of  refuting,  that  he  was  always  the  same. 
In  general,  the  end  of  this  constitution  of  our  nature  would  seem  to 
be,  to  guard  against  insensibility  and  inactivity.  For  the  mere 
motives  of  reason,  would  act  far  too  feebly  and  slowly;  and  except 
for  this  influence  of  the  feelings,  many  actions  which  are  useful  and 
necessary  for  our  own  good,  and  that  of  others,  would  remain  un- 
done. And  so  it  is  found,  that  men  of  a  cold  and  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament, who  have  but  little  feeling  and  excitability,  though  they 
may  have  good  heads,  and  benevolent  hearts,  are  generally  indolent, 
irresolute,  and  inactive,  and  accomplish  very  little.  It  is  often 
the  case,  indeed,  that  a  man  suffers  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
his  feelings,  and  resolves  and  acts  without  regard  to  consequences. 
The  advantages  of  this  constitution  must,  however,  be  greater  than 
the  disadvantages,  because  it  is  so  established  by  God.  But  on  this 
subject  much  may  be  said,  without  leading  to  any  satisfactory  con- 
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elusion.  This  visible  inordinateness  of  one  portion  of  our  nature 
can  hardly  be  made  to  harmonize  with  our  conceptions  of  the  divine 
attributes.     But  beyond  this,  the  philosopher  as  such  cannot  go. 

(2)  In  the  earlier  years  of  our  life,  before  we  can  rightly  use 
our  reason,  we  have  no  other  rule  for  desiring  or  avoiding  any  thing, 
than  our  feelings.  And  on  this  account,  that  they  have  no  maturi- 
ty of  reason,  children  and  minors  cannot  be  left  to  themselves,  but 
need  to  be  guided  and  governed  by  others.  We  thus  become  ac- 
customed from  our  youth  up,  to  desire  those  things  which  excite 
agreeable  sensations  in  us,  and  to  shun  those  things,  which  have  an 
opposite  effect.  Now  the  kind  of  agreeable  sensations  with  which 
man  is  earliest  acquainted,  is  that  which  arises  from  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  animal  desires.  For  in  the  earliest  years  of  his  life,  man, 
having  not  yet  attained  the  full  use  of  his  rational  faculties,  has  no 
taste  for  the  more  pure  and  spiritual  joys,  which  are  above  sense, 
and  which  are  attendant  only  on  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and 
holiness  of  heart  and  life.  When  now,  after  a  long  time,  and  by 
slow  degrees,  man  has  attained  to  the  full  use  and  the  maturity  of 
his  rational  faculties,  he  has  for  a  long  time  been  habituated,  even 
from  his  youth,  to  will  and  act  according  to  his  feelings  and  the 
impulses  of  sense,  without  duly  consulting  reason,  and  carefully 
weighing  every  thing  by  his  understanding.  This  long  practice  has 
produced  in  him  a  habit,  and  it  is  now  hard  for  him  to  break  this 
habit,  and  to  acquire  in  place  of  it,  the  habit  of  rational  consideration 
before  action.  Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens  servabit  odorem  testa 
diu.  Very  true,  therefore,  is  the  remark  of  Tacitus  (Vita  Agricol. 
c.  III.),  "that  human  weakness  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  reme- 
dies do  not  act  as  efficiently,  as  the  disease." 

From  these  remarks,  we  draw  the  following  important  inference, 
that  we  should  endeavor,  as  early  as  possible,  to  awaken,  cherish, 
and  develope  the  moral  sense  in  the  youthful  heart.  And  there  is 
no  way  for  us  to  do  this  so  successfully,  as  by  means  of  religion; 
vid.  Vol.  I.  Introduction,  §  2.  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  per- 
verse and  injurious  maxims,  to  say,  that  young  children  should  not 
have  religion  taught  them.  The  evil  effects  resulting  from  this 
maxim  have  been  deeply  felt  in  our  age. 

(3)  The  first  knowledge  of  man  is  derived  from  his  senses ;  at 
first,  he  can  acquire  information  in  no  other  way,  than  from  sensible 
objects.     The  senses  must,  in  all  cases,  serve  as  the  vehicle  of 
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knowledge  ;  and  they  are  often  misemployed.  Since  now,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  man  must,  from  his  earliest  youth,  be  so  familiar 
with  visible  and  sensible  objects,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  be 
too  little  affected  by  the  instructions  given  him  respecting  objects 
not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  and  especially  respecting  God, — the  In- 
visible ;  and  that  he  should  be  so  indifferent  to  the  motives  to  love 
Him,  and  from  love  to  obey  Him.  The  remark  1  John  4:  20,  "  he 
that  loveth  not  his  brother,  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love 
God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen,"  is  therefore  psychologically  true. 
If  we  see  a  man,  who  has  no  true  love  to  his  neighbor  whom  he  hath 
seen,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  he  has  no  love  for  the  invisible 
God.  Hence  we  may  explain  the  natural  coldness  of  the  carnal 
mind  to  God,  and  every  thing  which  belongs  to  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual world;  and  hence  too  we  may  derive  the  duty,  of  opposing  this 
at  the  very  earliest  periods  of  life  ;  for  the  longer  a  man  lives,  the 
more  fixed  and  habitual  does  it  become,  and  the  harder  to  be  remov- 
ed. 

(4)  Man  brings  with  him  into  the  world  various  powers  and  fa- 
culties ;  but  according  to  the  plan  of  God,  these  can  be  developed 
and  brought  to  a  good  end,  only  by  instruction  and  a  wise  educa- 
tion. Man  does  not  come  into  the  world  with  any  inborn  habits  of 
action,  or  with  any  thing  which  answers  to  the  instincts  of  brutes ; 
the  place  of  which  must  be  supplied  by  instruction.  But  this  in- 
struction in  religion,  morality,  and  other  useful  things,  which  is 
so  necessary  to  the  proper  developement  of  our  powers,  is  enjoyed 
by  very  few,  and  some  are  wholly  destitute  of  it.  And  the  instruc- 
tion given  on  these  subjects  is  often  defective  and  calculated  to 
mislead.  It  allows  men  to  be  satisfied  with  a  merely  formal  worship, 
in  which  the  heart  remains  cold  and  unimproved  ;  it  is  generally 
above  the  capacities  of  the  young,  and  by  taxing  the  memory,  more 
than  affecting  the  heart,  it  often  produces  aversion  and  disgust. 
The  whole  moral  education,  especially  in  the  so  called  higher  cir- 
cles of  life,  is  often  extremely  deficient ;  so  that  frequently  the  rude 
children  of  Nature,  left  to  grow  up  by  themselves,  are  in  a  better 
condition,  than  those  who  have  been  reared  in  the  midst  of  refine- 
ment and  cultivation.  At  least  they  are  not  so  perverted  and  cor- 
rupted ;  although  they  may  be  wanting  in  some  of  the  artificial  ac- 
complishments which  the  latter  possess. 

Evil  example,  too,  has  an  indescribable  effect  upon  children  and 
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youth,  and  brings  them  to  an  earlier  acquaintance  with  vice  than 
with  virtue.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  out-breakings  of  many 
perverse  inclinations  and  dispositions,  which  are  perceived  in  chil- 
dren, are  the  signs  and  the  consequences  of  some  endowments  of 
human  nature  in  themselves  good.  The  exhibitions  of  these  dispo- 
sitions are  important  hints  to  the  teacher  and  guardian  of  the  young  ; 
and,  if  he  is  wise  and  skilful,  may  receive  such  a  direction  from 
him,  as  will  turn  them  to  good  account  in  the  ultimate  character  of 
those  entrusted  to  his  charge.  For  example,  self  will  and  obstina- 
cy indicate  firmness  of  character  ;  forwardness  and  inquisitiveness 
indicate  a  curious  and  active  mind. 

(5)  The  social  life  of  man,  the  gradual  increase  of  cultivation, 
refinement,  and  luxury,  and  the  propensity  to  seek  for  the  pleasures 
of  sense,  while  they  are  in  some  respects  advantageous,  are  the 
cause  of  great  evil  and  injury  ;  cf  Rousseau,  Sur  Vinegalite  des 
hommes.  The  wants  of  men  are  greatly  multiplied,  their  sensual  ap- 
petites are  greatly  excited,  by  the  constant  presentation  of  new  ob- 
jects, and  their  true  peace  and  contentment  (uvTugxla)  are  pre- 
vented. They  thus  become  continually  more  passionate,  and  insa- 
tiable,  and   more  withdrawn  from  invisible  and   spiritual    objects. 

Civilized  man  has,  indeed,  more  means  in  his  power  to  resist 
the  evils  arising  from  the  social  state  ;  but  these  means  are  too  lit- 
tle regarded  and  employed.  Luxury  makes  men  selfish,  proud,  and 
hard-hearted,  and  paves  the  way  to  other  vices.  And  when  Self, 
which  is  so  pampered  by  luxury,  once  gets  firm  possession  of  the 
heart,  morality  and  virtue  are  forever  banished.  The  observation  of 
the  evils  which  arise  from  the  connexion  of  men  in  social  life,  and 
from  the  progress  of  cultivation,  suggested  to  many  even  of  the  an- 
cient heathen  world  the  thought,  that  men  were  formerly  in  a  bet- 
ter condition,  than  at  a  later  period  ;  vid.  Vol.  I.  §  56.  But  Philo- 
sophy, uninstructed  by  Revelation,  can  never  prove  a  priori,  that  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  human  nature,  and  that  it  is  now  differ- 
ent from  what  it  was. — At  least  the  philosopher  can  never  attain  to 
perfect  certainty  on  this  subject,  and  will  find  many  things  enigmat- 
ical and  inexplicable. 

^  Cf  on  this  subject  the  works  from  the  different  schools.  Jerusa- 
lem, Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Wahrheiten  der  Religion,  B.  II.  Th. 
II.  S.  731,  f  Junge,  Philosophische  und  theologische  Aufsatze, 
Th.  II.  SS.  297,  367.    Steinbart,  System  der  Gluckseligkeitslehre, 
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Cap.  III.  S.  46,  f.  Eberhard,  Apologie  ties  Socrates.  Tollner, 
Theologische  Untersuchungen,''B.  I.  St.  2.  S.  112,  f.  As  however 
in  some  of  these  works,  especially  in  Steinbart,  the  depravity  of  man 
is  very  inadequately  represented,  and  the  present  state  of  man  is 
placed  in  far  too  advantageous  and  favorable  a  light,  in  contradic- 
tion both  to  the  Bible  and  to  experience,  we  refer  with  pleasure  to 
the  views  of  Michaelis  on  this  subject,  expressed  in  his  Book,  "  Von 
der  Siinde,"  §§48—54,  and  in  his  "  Moral,"  Th.  I.  S.  105—130; 
also  to  Kant,  "  Ueber  das  radicale  Uebel,"  first  Essay  in  his,  "  Re- 
ligion innerhalb  der  Granzen  der  blossen  Vernunft ;"  and  to  Morus, 
"  Theol.  Moral,"  and  Reinhard's  "  Dogmatik"  and  "  Moral." 

[Cf.  on  this  subject  Bretschiieider,  Dogmatik,  B.  II.  S.  17, 
"§  120,  Ursprung  der  Sijnde.  Also  Tholuck,  Lehre  von  der  Siinde. 
Coleridge,  Aids  to  Reflection,  pp.  154 — 178,  especially  158.  Nean- 
der,  Allg.  Kirchengeschichte,  B.  I.  Abth.  II.  S.  G40.  Ilahn,  S. 
342,  §77.    Tr.] 

III.  Could  God  liavo  prevented  sin ! 

The  question  here  arises,  How  can  God  be  justified  as  the  au- 
thor of  this  constitution  ?  Could  he  not  have  guarded  against  mor- 
al evil  in  the  world  ?  Might  he  not  have  constituted  human  nature 
less  weak,  and  less  inclined  to  err  and  sin  ?  It  is  not  strange,  con- 
sidering how  imperfect  is  our  knowledge  of  the  eternal  plan  and  of 
the  universal  government  of  God,  that  reflecting  minds  should  have 
always  been  disturbed  by  doubts  on  this  subject,  and  that  they 
should  have  devised  various  means  of  relieving  their  doubts,  and  of 
vindicating  God,  and  that  after  all  they  should  have  been  unable,  by 
mere  philosophy,  to  attain  to  satisfaction.  A  great  portion  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  endeavoured  to  relieve  themselves  of  this  diffi- 
culty by  supposing  two  eternal  principles  ;  vid.  No.  I. 

In  philosophizing  on  this  subject,  we  make  the  following  gener- 
al remarks. 

(1)  It  is  an  established  point,  that  to  God  all  evil,  both  physical 
and  moral,  as  such,  must  be  displeasing  ;  and  that  he  seeks  to  pre- 
vent it,  wherever  it  may  be  done.  But  since  there  is  much  imper- 
fection, evil,  and  sin,  actually  existing  in  the  world,  we  must  con- 
clude, that  God  has  effected  and  will  effect  more  good  by  the  per- 
mission of  sin,  than  could  be  effected  if  he  had  not  permitted  it. 
He  must  have  seen,  that  he  would  have  prevented  the  good,  if  he 
Vol.  II.  4 
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had  not  permitted  the  evil.  Vid.  Vol.  I.  §  48,  ad  finem  ;  and  §71,1. 
To  show  this,  was  the  object  of  Leibnitz  in  his  "  Theodicee." 

(2)  We  must  proceed  on  the  same  principles  in  judging  of  mor- 
al evil  and  corruption,  especially  among  men.  Hateful  to  God  as 
this  moral  evil  must  have  been,  and  punishable  as  it  is  in  itself,  God 
yet  must  have  seen,  that  by  means  of  this  constitution  of  human  na- 
ture, a  greater  amount  of  good  would  be  accomplished  for  the  hu- 
man race  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  world,  than  if  he  had  made  man 
more  perfect,  had  secured  him  against  every  opportunity  to  sin,  or 
had  hindered  his  transgression  by  the  immediate  exercise  of  his 
power.  The  latter  could  not  take  place,  as  God  had  given  to  man 
a  moral  nature,  which  is  placed  under  the  Imo  of  freedom  alone,  and 
to  which  compulsion  and  necessity,  which  prevail  in  the  material 
world,  where  every  thing  proceeds  by  mechanical  laws,  cannot  be 
applied. — But  as  in  every  other  case,  so  in  this,  God  knows  how  to 
overrule  evil  in  such  a  way,  that  higher  good  shall  result  from  it. — 
Throughout  the  world,  there  is  a  constant  successive  developement, 
and  a  struggle  after  an  advancement  and  improvement  of  condition  ; 
and  so  it  is  with  man  ;  vid.  Rom.  8:  20 — 23.  Sin  itself  may  serve 
for  the  promotion  of  good,  and  may  contribute  to  the  perfection  of 
man.  Through  his  liability  to  err,  he  may  indeed  pursue  a  retro- 
grade course  with  regard  to  virtue  and  moral  perfection  ;  but  with- 
out this  liability,  he  could  not  make  advancement ;  and  his  virtue 
would  cease  to  have  any  worth,  and  would  no  longer  deserve  the 
name,  if  there  were  no  possibility  of  wrong.  Neither  morality  nor 
happiness  can  be  conceived  to  exist  without  freedom. — So  much 
may  be  said  on  this  subject  in  the  way  of  philosophy  ;  it  is,  howev- 
er, far  from  being  satisfactory. 


§  75.  Mosaic  account  of  the  sin  of  our  frst  parents. 

The  moral  depravity  of  the  human  race  is  derived  everywhere 
in  the  New  Testament,  from  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents. 
This  universal  corruption  is  denominated  by  Theologians,  peccatum 
originatum,  or  originalc,  or  originis  ;  the  first  transgression,  pecca- 
tum originans.  More  frequently,  however,  is  this  transgression  de- 
nominated lapsus,  fall,  according  to  the  Hebrew  usage,  where  the 
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verba  cadendi  signify  to  err,  to  sin,  also  to  become  unhappy  ;  as  Prov. 
24:  16,  17.  Rev.  2:  5,  ixnimnv.  In  the  same  way  is  labi  used  in 
Latin  instead  o^peccare,  errare  ;  and  cadere,  cxcidere,  to  be  misera- 
ble, to  lose  a  thing. — Moses  in  his  narrative  first  gives  an  account  of 
the  divine  precept,  that  Adam  and  Eve  should  not  eat  of  the  Tree 
of  knowledge,  etc.  Gen.  2:  15—17  ;  (vid.  Vol.  I.  §  52,  II.  2  ;)  and 
then  follows  the  account  of  the  transgression  itself,  Gen.  3:  1,  seq. 
We  must  therefore  refer  back  to  what  has  been  already  remarked 
in  general,  respecting  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man,  Vol.  I. 
§  49,  I. ;  and  §  52,  II. — We  now  proceed  to  explain  this  account. 

I.  Different  ways  in  which  this  passage  has  been  explained. 

The  interpreters  of  this  passage  were  formerly  divided  into  two 
general  classes.  Some  have  regarded  it  as  an  allegory,  and  inter- 
pret it  metaphorically,  admitting  no  real  serpent,  tree,  etc.  Others 
consider  it  as  a  literal  narrative  of  events  which  actually  occurred 
in  the  manner  here  recorded.  To  these  two  classes,  a  third  has 
been  added  in  modern  times,  who  hold  that  it  is  merely  a  didactic 
fable. — With  respect  to  the  History  of  these  various  interpretations, 
of  Pfaff  and  Buddeus,  in  their  systems  of  Theology  ;  also  Ode,  De 
Angelis,  p.  498  ;  M.  J.  O.  Thiess,  Variarum  de  cap.  III.  Geneseos 
recte  explicando  specimen  I.,  Lubeca3,  17S8,  Svo.  [Cf.  Hahn,  Lehr- 
buch,  S.  345,  f.  §78.  Bretschneider,  Dogmatik,  B.  U.S.  58, 
§  125.     Tr.] 

(1)  The  Allegorical  interpretations.  These  are  very  various, 
and  prove  by  their  variety,  that  no  certain  results  can  be  attained 
by  allegorical  interpretation.  All  the  explanations  of  this  kind  are 
forced  and  artificial.  To  suppose  an  allegory  in  this  passage,  which 
is  preceded  and  followed  by  plain  and  simple  history,  is  altogether 
unnatural,  and  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  these  ancient  monuments. 
Nor  is  any  hint  or  key  to  such  an  interpretation  given  us  by  the 
writer.  This  mode  of  interpreting  this  passage  was  resorted  to  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  avoiding  certain  difliculties,  some  of  which  seem 
to  arise  from  the  great  simplicity  of  this  narrative,  (for  to  the  learn- 
ed interpreter,  this  simplicity  constitutes  an  objection,)  and  others, 
from  the  great  dissimilarity  in  the  manner  of  thought  and  expression 
of  this  narrative,  from  that  which  is  found  in  this  cultivated  and 
refined  age.  The  interpreters  of  this  passage  thought  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  make  the  writer  say  something  of  higher  import  and 
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more  philosophical,  than  is  contained  in  the  simple  words ;  and  pro* 
ceeded  with  regard  to  Moses  very  much  as  the  later  Grecian  inter- 
preters did  with  regard  to  Homer. 

The  first  attempts  at  allegorical  interpretation  are  found  among 
the  Grecian  Jews,  and  principally  in  Philo,  De  Opificio  Mundi,  p. 
104,  sq.  ed.  Pfeif.  He  was  followed  by  Origen  in  this  general  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation,  though  the  latter  gave  a  different  turn  to  the 
narrative;  and  Origen  was  again  followed  by  Ambrose  in  his  book, 
"  De  Paradiso,"  I.  Some  of  their  followers  understand  all  the  cir- 
cumstances here  mentioned  allegorically ;  others,  only  some  of  them, 
6.  g.  the  serpent,  and  allow  the  rest  to  stand  as  history.  It  is  said 
by  some,  that  the  whole  is  intended  to  teach,  by  allegory,  how  un- 
happy man  becomes  by  the  indulgence  of  violent  passions,  and  the 
evil  consequences  resulting  from  the  prevalence  of  sense  over  reason. 
To  this  view  of  the  subject,  Morus  is  inclined,  p.  99,  n.  2.  He 
supposes,  that  by  the  serpent  are  intended,  in  general,  the  external 
inducements  to  evil,  by  which  we  are  surprized  and  overborne ; 
but  that  the  very  things  which  constituted  the  original  temptation 
are  unknown  to  us. 

(2)  Literal  interpretations.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Church 
fathers  (e.  g.  Justin  the  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
Tertullian,  Augustine,  and  Theodoret),  and  also  most  of  the  older 
theologians  even  in  the  Protestant  Church,  were  united  in  the  opin- 
ion, that  this  passage  should  not  be  explained  as  an  Allegory,  al- 
though they  differed  among  themselves  in  the  interpretation  of  par- 
ticular expressions.  They  agreed  however,  for  the  most  part,  in 
considering  the  serpent,  as  something  else  than  a  mere  natural  ser- 
pent, as  it  was  regarded  by  Josephus,  and  other  Jewish  interpreters. 
Some  affirmed,  that  the  serpent  was  simply  the  Devil, — an  opinion 
justly  controverted  by  Vitringa,  on  account  of  the  great  difficulties 
by  which  it  is  encompassed.  Others,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
older  Jewish  and  Christian  interpreters,  supposed  that  the  serpent  here 
spoken  of,  was  the  instrument  which  was  employed  by  the  Evil  Spir- 
it to  seduce  mankind.  So  it  is  explained  by  Augustine,  who  was 
followed  in  this  by  Luther  and  Calvin  ;  and  this,  from  their  time, 
was  the  prevailing  opinion  of  Protestant  theologians,  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  said  in 
the  original  text,  respecting  an  Evil  Spirit ;  but  as  the  serpent  is  here 
introduced  as  acting  and  speaking  after  the  manner  of  an  intelligent, 
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though  evil-disposed  being  ;  it  was  thought  fair  to  conclude  that  an 
evil  being  actually  spoke  through  the  serpent ;  and  so  has  it  been 
understood  even  among  modern  critics,  e.  g.  by  Michaelis  and 
Zacharia. 

This  exposition  respecting  the  Serpent  is  indeed  ancient ;  but 
still  we  can  find  no  distinct  traces  of  it  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  written  before  the  Babylonian  exile  ;  and  we  are  there- 
fore alike  unable  to  prove  or  disprove,  that  before  that  period  this 
passage  was  so  understood.  To  suppose  that  the  Serpent  in  this 
passage  was  the  instrument  of  an  invisible  being,  is  certainly  entire- 
ly in  the  spirit  of  the  most  ancient  people,  who  imagined  that  evil  and 
good  spirits  were  every  where  active  in  all  the  evil  and  good  done  in 
the  world.  After  the  Babylonian  exile,  however,  we  find  it  expressly 
said  by  the  Jewish  teachers,  that  in  the  temptation,  an  evil  being 
was  invisibly  active  through  the  serpent.  This  point  may,  there- 
fore, be  one  of  those,  (of  which  we  find  many  relating  to  the  doctrine 
of  spirits,)  which  belong  to  the  later  disclosures  of  the  prophets; 
vid.  Vol.  I.  §  58. — In  the  Apocryphal  books  before  Christ,  we  find 
it  said,  that  the  Devil  deceived  mankind,  and  brought  sin  and  death 
into  the  world  ;  e.g.  Book  of  Wisdom,  1:  13,  14;  and  especially  2: 
23,  24  {(p&ovo)  dia^oXov  ■/..  r.  A.)     This  is  conceded  on  all  hands. 

It  is  asserted,  however,  by  many  learned  men,  that  this  idea 
does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  and  they  appeal  to  2  Cor. 
11:  3,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  serpent  deceived  Eve,  and  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  Devil ;  and  also  to  Rom.  5:  18,  where  Paul 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  Devil,  although  he  is  treating  of  the  origin 
of  evil.  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said,  (a)  that  considering  how 
prevalent  this  explanation  was  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  that  neith- 
er he  nor  his  apostles  contradicted  it,  nor  said  any  thing  inconsis- 
tent with  it ;  the  probability  is,  that  they  also  assented  to  it.  Mo- 
rus  seems  to  admit  this,  although  in  so  doing  he  cannot  be  altogeth- 
er consistent  with  himself. — But  (6)  it  deserves  also  to  be  consider- 
ed, that  there  are  many  allusions  and  references  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  which  this  interpretation  is  presupposed,  and  from  which 
it  appears,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  assented  to  it,  and  authoriz- 
ed it ;  e.  g.  John  8:  44,  uvO-QCjonoxTOvog  an  ocgyrjg  ;  1  John  3:  8, 
an  aQXVg  6  didjSokog  uf.iagrdvei ;  also  the  titles  in  Revelation, 
dgd^Mv  fiityag,  6  oq,cg  6  ugxaiog,  Rev.  12:  9,  sq.  From  these  texts 
we  can  see,  how  the  text  2  Cor.  11:  3  is  to  be  understood.     The 
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New  Testament  writers,  therefore,  assumed  it  as  a  fact,  that  in 
some  way,  not  farther  determined,  the  Devil  was  concerned  in  the 
Temptation  of  man.  It  is  not,  however,  expressly  said  in  any  one 
passage,  that  the  Devil  spoke  through  the  serpent. 

The  principal  advocates  of  the  interpretation  formerly  adopted 
by  Theologians,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Allegorists  and  to  the  class 
of  interpreters  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  were,  among  the  more 
ancient,  Aug.  PfeifFer,  Dubia  vexata,  cap.  6  ;  among  the  more 
modern,  Joh.  Balth.  Liiderwald,  Die  allegorische  Erklarung  der 
drey  ersten  Capital  Mosis,  u.  s.  w.  in  ihrem  Ungrund  vorgestellt, 
Helmstadt,  1781,  8vo  ;  also  Karl  Traugott  Eifert,  Untersuchung 
der  Frage,  Kontite  nicht  die  Mosaische  Erzahlung  vom  Fall  buch- 
stablich  wahr,  und  durch  den  Fall  ein  erbliches  Verderben  auf  die 
Menschen  gekommen  seyn?  Halle,  1781;  especially  Storr,  De 
Protevangelio,  Tubingse,  1789  (in  his  Opuscula,  Tom.  II.  num  7) ; 
and  Koppen,  Die  Bibel  u.  s.  w.  Th.  II.  [To  this  Class  the  great 
body  of  American  theologians  belongs.] 

(3)  To  the  third  class,  belong  those  interpreters  who  consider 
this  narration  as  a  Mythus,  or  a  truth  invested  in  a  poetic  form. 
According  to  this  idea,  this  passage  has  been  interpreted  in  modern 
times  by  Eichhorn,  in  his  "  Urgeschichte  ;"  in  such  a  way,  howev- 
er, that  he  allows  some  things  in  the  account  to  be  historical,  and 
others  allegorical.  Such,  in  some  respects,  is  also  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Rosenmiiller,  (Repertor.  Th.  I.  S.  160,)  who  supposes  that 
the  narrative  in  Genesis  was  taken  from  a  hieroglypMck  picture, 
i.e.  transferred  from  pictural  representation  to  alphabetic  signs. 
These  interpreters  have  endeavoured  to  unite  the  historical,  and  the 
mythical  or  allegorical  interpretations.  But  this  is  inadmissible. 
If  the  mythical  interpretation  is  adopted,  the  whole  narrative,  in  all 
its  parts,  must  be  considered  as  a  Mythus,  like  what  other  nations 
had,  in  order  to  represent  to  themselves,  each  in  its  own  way,  in  a 
distinct  and  vivid  manner,  the  first  sin  of  man,  and  its  consequences. 
So  Eichhorn,  Paulus,  Gabler,  and  many  others. — One  of  two  things 
must  be  admitted,  either  this  narrative  throughout  must  be  consid- 
ered as  a  veritable  history  of  events  which  took  place  just  as  here 
related  (and  this  agrees  with  the  New  Testament) ;  or  it  is  wholly 
a  didactic  or  moral  fiction.  In  both  cases,  the  interpreter  must 
proceed  in  the  interpretation  of  the  particular  portions  of  this  ac- 
count from  the  same  principles. — It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  Mo- 
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ses,  or  the  writer  from  whom  he  tqpk  this  account  (vid.  Vol.  I.  §  49), 
understood  these  expressions  just  as  they  stand,  according  to  their 
literal  meaning  ;  and  that  these  other  ideas  which  are  attached  to 
this  narrative  were  ascribed  to  it  at  a  later  period,  in  order  to  adapt 
it  more  to  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  cultivated  and  speculative 
minds. 

In  confirmation  of  the  internal  truth  and  consistency  of  this  nar- 
rative, let  the  following  things  be  considered  ;  and  they  are  equally 
deserving  of  notice,  whether  this  passage  be  literally  or  historically 
understood.  Conversation  with  animals  is  something,  which  to  man 
in  his  natural  condition  and  before  the  refinements  of  social  life,  is 
perfectly  common,  and  by  no  means  strange  and  incredible.  How 
often  is  it  the  case  with  children,  (even  with  those  too,  who 
are  somewhat  grown  up,)  that  they  address  inanimate  things,  and 
still  more  frequently  living  creatures,  imagining  what  they  would 
answer,  and  then  replying  to  them  in  turn  !  They  will  often,  too, 
relate  to  others  the  conversations  they  have  had  with  the  animals 
around  them.  Hence  the  fables  of  ^Esop  were  more  agreeable,  and 
impressive,  and  less  strange  and  startling  even  to  mature  minds  in 
the  ancient  world,  than  now.  Hence,  too,  the  supposition  which 
once  prevailed  even  in  the  heathen  world,  that  in  the  golden  age 
beasts  actually  spake. — Again,  the  author  understood  the  speaking 
of  God  here  mentioned,  as  real  articulate  speech,  perhaps  with  a 
voice  of  thunder.  For  the  idea  was  very  prevalent  in  the  ancient 
world,  that  the  Deity  was,  as  it  were,  personally  present,  and  ap- 
peared to  the  men  of  early  times  in  the  most  free  and  familiar  inter- 
course ;  somewhat  as  the  gods  were  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to 
have  associated  with  men  in  the  heroic  ages;  vid.  Vol.  I.  §  54,  I. 

This  whole  representation,  however,  whether  it  be  fact  or  moral 
fiction,  is  entirely  conformed  to  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and 
describes,  in  a  manner  perfectly  true,  the  history  of  the  temptation 
and  sin  of  man,  as  it  is  witnessed  every  day,  through  the  impression 
which  sensible  objects  make  upon  him. — Here  then,  by  the  exam- 
ple of  our  first  parents,  two  things  are  shown  :  the  way  in  which  sin 
commonly  arises,  and  the  way  in  which  it  actually  first  entered  the 
world.  In  this  however,  there  is  a  difference,  that  in  the  case  of  our 
first  parents,  they  had  come  to  maturity  without  having  yet  sinned. 
The  first  sin  committed  upon  earth  was  one  of  momentous  conse- 
quences, for  themselves  and  their  posterity. — In  looking  at  this 
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transaction,  we  are  again  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  the  state  of 
innocence  in  which  our  first  parents  were  placed,  was  a  state  of  im- 
maturity, of  childhood,  and  infantine  simplicity  ;  and  that  they  then 
had  no  very  extended  knowledge  or  experience.  They  were  deceiv- 
ed in  nearly  the  same  way,  as  an  innocent  and  inexperienced 
child  is  now  deceived.  In  this  point  of  view,  this  narrative  has  been 
very  justly  apprehended  even  by  Morus,  p.  99,  n.  1. 

[Note.  There  is  an  interesting  Essay  on  tiie  Mosaic  account  of  the  Fall  in 
the  Appendix  to  Tholuck's  "  Lehre  von  der  Siinde."  While  he  contends  for 
the  historic  fact  of  the  fall,  he  at  the  same  time  regards  the  representation  here 
given  of  this  fact  as  figurative,  and  finds  insuperable  objections  in  the  way  of 
the  literal,  and  very  plausible  arguments  in  favor  of  the  moral  interpretation. 
He  gives  the  following  as  the  moral  import  of  the  passage  :  "  Man  who,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  destination,  enjoyed  a  holy  innocence  in  which  he  knew  no 
other  will  than  that  of  God,  abandoned  this  state,  became  selfish  (autonomic), 
and  would  no  longer  acknowledge  the  divine  law  of  life  as  the  highest." 
S.  266,  of  the  work  above  mentioned.  The  views  of  the  German  theologians 
on  this  subject  are  very  various  ;  and  though  often  fanciful,  sometimes  deeply 
interesting  and  profound.  It  will  be  suflicient  to  refer  to  some  of  the  more 
important  of  these,  which  the  ardent  student  of  theology,  who  wishes  to  over- 
step the  limit  of  merely  traditionary  ideas,  may  consult  at  his  leisure.  Cf. 
Schleiermacher,  Christ.  Glaub.  B.  II.  S.  59.— Schlegel,  Philosophie  der  Ge- 
schichte,  B.  I.  S.  42,  43.— Herder,  Geist  der  Ebra.  Poesie,  B.  I.  S.  15.5.— To 
these  we  may  add  the  speculations,  ingenious  and  exciting,  even  when  un- 
founded and  fanciful,  of  Coleridge.  See  his  "  Aids  to  Reflection,"  Notes,  pp. 
324,  325,— also  p.  176, 177.    Tr.] 

II.  Particular  expressions  and  representations. 

(1)  Respecting  the  divine  laio,  the  transgression  of  it,  and  the 
temptation  ;  Gen.  2:  17,  coll.  v.  9,  and  chap.  3:  1 — 6.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  name,  Tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  vid.  Vol. 
I.  §  52,  II.  The  question  is  here  asked,  ivhat  design  God  had  in 
view  in  giving  this  precept  ?  According  to  the  opinion  of  many 
theologians,  this  command  was  given  by  God  merely  for  the  sake  of 
putting  the  virtue  of  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  test,  there  being  no  in- 
jurious quality  in  the  tree  itself  which  should  lead  him  to  forbid  it ; 
and  so  they  suppose  that  the  punishment  of  death  threatened  and 
inflicted  by  God,  had  no  natural  connexion  with  the  eating  of  the 
forbidden  fruit ;  but  depended  merely  upon  the  divine  will.  This 
is  supposed  by  Ernesti,  Vindiciae  arbitrii  divini,  in  his  "  Opusc, 
Theol."  p.  231 ;  and  among  the  ancients  by  Theophilus,  Ad  Auto- 
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lyc.  L.  II.  c.  35.     But  against  this  supposition,  there  are  many  rea- 
sons, both  of  an  internal  and  external  nature,  which  have  been  well 
exhibited  by  Michaelis,  Von  der  Sunde,  S.  559.     The  fact  that  this 
forbidden  Tree  is  set  over  against  the  Tree  of  Life,  would  lead  us 
to  think,  that  it  was  in  xiseM  Vi  poisonous  tree,  and  in  its  own  nature 
destructive  to  man.     And  to  this  opinion  even  Morus  assents,  p.  102, 
§  iQ.     The  writer  here  designs  to  show,   by  what  natural  means 
the  life  of  man  was  to  have  been  prolonged,  according  to  the  divine 
appointment,  in  the  state  of  innocence;  and  this  means  is  the  !ZVee 
of  Life,  or  life-giving  Tree;  and  afterwards,  by  what  means  death 
came  into  the  world  ;  namely  by  a  poisonous  tree.    It  is  against  the 
latter,  which  bore  an  alluring,   beautiful  fruit,  that  God  warns  inex- 
perienced man,  as  a  father  cautions  his  child  not  to  taste  of  a  pleas- 
ant poison,  which  may  lie  in  his  way.     Since  man  entered  his  new 
abode  as  a  stranger,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  receive  all  neces- 
sary instructions  and  cautions  from  the  Being  who  prepared   it  for 
him,  and  introduced  him  to  it.     Tasting  of  the  fruit  of  this  Tree, 
introduced  disorder  into  the  human  body,  which  from  that  time  for- 
ward was  subject  to  disease  and  death.     In  this  way  is  God  justifi- 
ed, as  every  one  can  see,  from  the  charge  of  being  the  author  of  hu- 
man misery  ;  just  as  a  father  is  acquitted  from  blame  in  the  misfor- 
tune of  his  children,  if  he  had  before  cautioned  them  against  the 
poison.      In  this   way,  too,  every  one   can  understand   why    God 
should  require  obedience  from  man.     The  father  requires  obedience 
of  his  children,  because  he  knows  better  than   they  do,  what  is  best 
for  them.     For  the  same  reason,   should   we  unconditionally  obey 
God. — Nor  is  the  explanation   now  given,   by  which  the  forbidden 
fruit  is  considered  in  its  own  nature  poisonous,  a  new  explanation  ; 
it  is  mentioned  by  Chrysostom,  although  he  rejects  it. 

The  propriety  and  consistency  of  the  account  of  the  Temptation 
by  means  of  the  Serpent  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  remarks. 
The  Serpent  was  used  by  almost  all  the  ancient  nations,  as  the  sym- 
bol of  prudence,  adroitness,  and  cunning;  vid.  Matt.  10:  16.  2  Cor. 
11:3.  Eve  sees  a  serpent  upon  this  forbidden  Tree,  and  probably 
eating  of  its  fruits,  which  to  a  serpent  might  not  be  harmful.  And 
it  is  very  natural,  that  this  should  be  first  observed  by  the  woman, 
that  her  interest  and  curiosity  should  have  been  arrested  by  the  sight, 
and  that,  with  her  greater  susceptibilty  to  temptation,  her  desires 
should  have  been  first  kindled,  and  she  first  seduced  from  obedi- 
VoL.  TI.  5 
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ence.  Paul  mentions  it  as  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  woman  first 
sinned,  1  Tim.  2:  14  ;  coll.  Sir.  25:  32,  ccno  yvvaixog  uqxv  ^f^cxQ- 
Tiag.  We  may  compare  with  this  part  of  the  narrative,  the  Gre- 
cian Mythus  of  Pandora. — As  to  what  follows,  we  very  naturally 
understand,  that  Eve  reflected  upon  what  she  had  seen,  and  ex- 
pressed her  thoughts  in  words  :  "  The  Serpent  is  a  very  lively  and 
knowing  animal,  and  yet  it  eats  of  the  fruit  which  is  forbidden  us. 
This  fruit  cannot  therefore  be  so  hurtful,  and  the  prohibition  may 
not  have  been  meant  in  earnest ;  etc." — the  same  fallacies  with 
which  men  still  deceive  themselves,  when  the  objects  of  sense  en- 
tice and  draw  them  away.  The  fact  which  she  observed,  that  the 
Serpent  ate  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  Tree  without  harm,  excited 
the  thought,  which  in  vs.  4,  5,  are  represented  as  the  words  of  the 
Serpent,  that  it  was  worth  while  to  eat  8f  this  fruit.  It  did  not 
seem  to  occasion  death,  and  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  rather  to 
impart  health,  vigor,  and  intelligence,  as  was  proved  from  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Serpent,  which  remained  after  eating  it  well  and  wise. 
"  Consider  me,"  the  Serpent  might  have  seemed  to  her  to  say, 
"  how  brisk,  sound,  and  cunning,  I  am  ;  etc."  Now,  as  she  knows 
of  no  being  who  surpasses  man  in  wisdom,  excepting  God  only,  she 
supposes,  in  her  simplicity,  that  if  she  became  wiser  than  she  then 
was,  she  should  be  like  God.  Meanwhile,  the  desire  after  that 
which  was  forbidden  became  continually  more  irresistible.  She 
took  of  the  fruit  and  ate.  The  man,  who,  as  is  common,  was  weak 
and  pliable  enough  to  yield  to  the  solicitation  of  his  wife,  received 
the  fruit  from  her,  and  ate  with  her. 

All  this  may  have  been  as  now  stated,  even  on  the  supposition, 
so  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  world,  and  fully  authoriz- 
ed in  the  New  Testament,  that  the  Evil  Spirit  had  an  agency  in  this 
transaction.  This  supposition  can  occasion  no  alteration  in  the  ver- 
bal explanation  of  this  record.  Satan  can  be  allowed  to  be  no  oth- 
erwise concerned  in  this  affair,  than  as  instigator  and  contriver  ; 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  malicious  and  crafty  man,  who 
might  secretly  injure  another,  by  tempting  him,  either  by  words  or 
in  any  other  way,  to  taste  of  a  poisonous  article. — Those  to  whom 
the  real  speaking  of  the  Serpent  seems  strange  and  incredible,  may 
understand  it  as  above. 

Now  it  was  in  this  transgression  of  the  divine  law,  which  made 
strict  abstinence  from  the  forbidden  Tree  binding  upon  them,  that 
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their  sin  is  placed ;  and  it  is  this  which  the  Apostle  calls  nccQaxot], 
Rom.  5:  19.  The  rising  desites  which  our  first  parents  felt  to  eat 
the  fruit,  were  founded  in  their  nature,  and  were  not  imputed  to 
them  as  sin.  Nor  is  the  springing  up  of  involuntary  desire  in  the 
heart  of  man  ever  considered  in  Scripture  as  sin ;  but  merely  the 
entertaining,  cherishing,  and  accomplishing  of  this  desire ;  vid. 
James  1:  14. — The  sin  of  our  first  parents,  then,  properly  consisted 
in  this,  that  they  were  not  implicitly  obedient  to  God,  as  Paul  re- 
marks in  the  passage  just  cited.  This  disobedience  to  God  is  the 
greatest  wrong,  and  draws  after  itself  inevitably  the  most  injurious 
consequences,  whether  it  is  shown  in  greater  or  smaller  instances. 
Cf.  1  Sam.  15:  23.  They  did  what  God  had  forbidden,  under  the 
impression  which  men  are  accustomed  to  have  in  such  cases,  that  it 
was  something  trifling  and  of  little  import. — From  this  first  act, 
there  now  arose  in  their  minds,  alienation  from  God,  distrust  of 
him,  the  desire  of  independence  of  him,  etc.  They  began  to  say, 
'  that  God  had  not  allowed  them  to  be  like  himself,'  etc. — thoughts 
from  which  they  should  have  shrunk  with  abhorrence,  and  banished 
instantly  from  their  hearts. 

(2)  The  consequences  of  this  transgression  are  narrated,  vs.  7, 
sq.  The  author  does  not  give  such  a  representation,  as  would  lead 
us  to  think  that  all  piety,  virtue  and  religion  ceased  with  man,  im- 
mediately upon  his  first  transgression.  For  we  see  in  the  sequel, 
that  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God  were  perpetuated  in  the 
family  of  Adam.  We  perceive  too,  that  our  first  parents  felt  re- 
pentance and  shame  after  the  fall,  and  these  feelings  are  sufficient 
proof,  that  morality  and  rectitude  .were  not  wholly  obliterated  by 
the  Fall.  Some  theologians  maintain,  that  by  the  Fall  man  lost  the 
Image  of  God ;  but  this  is  denied  by  others.  And  both  may  be 
true,  according  as  the  image  of  God  is  understood  in  a  wider  or 
more  narrow  sense.  The  whole  dispute  is  more  respecting  words, 
than  things  ;  vid.  Vol.  I.  §53,  ad  finem,  and  §  54. — The  author  pla- 
ces the  consequences  of  this  transgression  in  the  following  partic- 
ulars ;  viz. 

(a)  In  the  disturbed  balance  of  the  powers  and  inclinations 
of  man,  and  in  the  preponderance  which  the  impulses  of  sense  now 
obtained  over  reason.  For  this  balance  and  harmony  of  powers 
was  that  which  constituted,  according  to  the  account  of  Moses,  the 
principal  advantage  of  the  state  of  innocence.     That  this  was  the 
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consequence  of  the  first  transgression  is  clearly  taught  by  Moses,  in 
the  expression,  and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked,  which  may  be 
euphemistically  expressed  as  follows  :  '  they  felt  the  motions  of  sense 
uncommonly  strong,  which  they  were  no  longer  able  to  control  as 
heretofore,  but  by  which  they  were  now  governed  ;  whence  the  feel- 
ing of  shame  arose  in  their  minds ;'  as  is  still  the  case  with  inno- 
cent youth,  when  it  first  begins  to  have  such  desires.  It  is  possible 
that  this  may  be  considered  as  also  the  effect  of  the  harmful  fruit 
which  had  been  eaten  by  them,  by  which  their  nerves  were  strong- 
ly excited.  For  there  are  many  poisonous  plants,  by  which  violent 
excitement  is  imparted  to  the  nerves,  and  by  which  great  disorder  is 
produced  both  in  soul  and  body, — spasmodic  affections,  stupefaction, 
and  delirium  ;  such  are  Belladonna,  Opium,  Thorn-apple,  and  Hem- 
lock. This  supposition  will  at  least  serve  to  render  the  subject 
more  intelligible,  and  to  explain  how  this  effect  may  have  been  pro- 
pagated from  Adam  to  his  posterity  ;  although  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  understand  this  effect  as  a  physical  one  ;  and  at  all 
events,  this  should  not  be  brought  into  popular  instruction,  as  it  is 
merely  conjectural.* 

*Tlie  views  here  expressed  respecthig  the  nature  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
and  the  consequences  of  eating  it  upon  our  first  parents,  are  the  basis  of  our 
Author's  ideas  respecting  the  natural  character  of  man  ;  they  ought  therefore 
to  be  carefully  examined  here,  where  they  are  first  introduced.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  Dr.  Knapp's  love  of  plainness  and  simplicity  of  interpretation,  and 
his  aversion  to  the  metaphysical  and  speculative  spirit  of  his  times,  should 
have  inclined  him  to  sentiments  like  those  which  he  has  hero  expressed  re- 
specting the  narrative  in  Genesis.  Indeed,  they  niay  be  said  to  result  fairly 
from  adopting  and  carrying  through  the  principle  of  Literal  interpretation  in 
application  to  this  passage.  To  the  same  conclusion  substantially  were  Mi- 
chaelis  and  Reinhard  brought  before  him,  by  reasoning  on  the  same  principles, 
But  we  ought  to  hesitate  before  adopting  principles  which  strip  this  opening 
page  of  human  history  of  its  cliief  moral  and  religious  interest,  and  substitute 
transactions  so  unimportant  and  even  trivial.  To  teacii  that  tiie  Forbidden 
Tree  was  one  of  physical  poison, — that  on  this  account  mainly,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  their  obedience,  our  first  parents  were  warned  against  it, — 
that  by  seeing  a  serpent  feed  on  it  with  impunity,  they  falsely  concluded  they 
might  do  so, — that  having  thus  by  mistake  been  led  to  taste  of  it,  their  nerves 
were  excited,  their  passions  inflamed,  and  reason  weakened, — and  lastly  that 
the  propagation  of  this  physical  disorder  is  the  cause  of  the  universal  predom- 
inance of  sense  over  reason,  in  short  of  human  depravity, — these  are  proposi- 
tions so  strange,  that  we  must  wonder  how  they  could  have  been  soberly  pro- 
pounded by  writers  of  such  eminence. 
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(6)  The  consequences  of  the  first  transgression  are  seen  in  still 
Other  evils.  Physical  evils  are  usually  Regarded  as  the  consequen- 
ces of  antecedent  moral  faults  ;  and  experience  shows  this  to  be 
correct,  though  mistakes  are  easily  made  in  applying  this  principle 

to  particular   cases. When   man   was   more  perfect    and  lived 

in  a  state  of  innocence,  he  bore  none  of  those  loads  which  he  is  now 
called  to  sustain  ;  he  was  under  no  necessity  of  tilling  the  ground 
with  weariness  ;  he  lived  free  from  care,  needed  no  clothing,  etc. ; 
vid.  Vol.  I.  §  56.  All  this  now  ceased  ;  and  the  evils  which  began 
to  appear  were  regarded  as  the  consequences  of  the  Fall,  and  as  pun- 
ishments inflicted  by  the  Deity.  Hence  it  is  related,  v.  8,  that  God 
sat  in  solemn  judgment  upon  our  first  parents,  and  pronounced 
their  sentence.  And  this  was  done  in  a  Thunder-storm,  which  took 
place  fii'n  m"l!r ,  i-  e.  at  eventide,  when  the  cool  evening  wind  be- 
gan to  blow  "at  sunset,  as  it  does  in  the  east.     This  term  is  used  in 

To  minds  of  a  particular  cast,  which  had  been  disgusted  with  the  assump- 
tions of  philosophy  and  wearied  will,  travelling  through  its  thorny  mazes,  so 
simple  and  easy  a  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  our  present  condition,  might 
naturally  furnish  repose.  But  a  just  and  unperverted  critical  taste  must  bo 
offended  with  an  interpretation  so  flatly  and  frigidly  ad  liUram,  as  that  which 
is  here  suggested. 

If  this  narrative  is  to  retain  the  least  doctrinal  interest,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  exhibiting  the  trial  of  man  as  to  obedience  to  the  dicine  will,  and  the  unhap- 
py issue  of  "his  trial.  And  if  this  meaning  be  extracted  from  this  history, 
it  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  whether  it  be  by  an  allegorical  or  literal  in- 
terpretation. But  to  make  this  the  history  of  the  imprudent  conduct  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  eating  of  a  fruit  of  whose  fatal  qualities  they  had  been  forwarncd, 
and  thus  poisoning  themselves,  is  to  empty  it  of  its  high  interest,  as  the  ac- 
count of  the  birth  of  Sin,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  common-place  story,  unworthy 
of  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  history  of  man.  It  was  well  said  by  Theophilus 
of  Antioch  long  ago,  "  that  it  was  not  the  Tree,  but  the  Disobedience,  which 
had  death  in  itself,'  Contra  Autyl.  Luther,  too,  who  in  general  followed  the 
literal  interpretation,  says  with  regard  to  this  passage,  "  Adam  indeed  stuck 
his  teeth  into  the  Apple  ;  but  he  set  them,  too,  upon  a  thorn,  which  was  the 
Law  of  God  and  disobedience  against  him  ;  and  this  was  the  proper  cause  of 
his  misery,"  Com.  on  Gen.  2:  5.  •         r 

Some  of  the  remoter  consequences  of  Knapp's  view  of  the  transgression  ot 
our  first  parents  and  its  influence  on  their  posterity,  are  not  less  singular,  than 
the  first  appearance  of  his  interpretation.  If  the  result  of  the  Fall  to  Adam 
was  a  physical  disorder  which  we  inherit  from  him,  then  it  would  seem  that  m 
order  that  man  might  be  restored,  a  physical  cure  ought  first  to  be  effected, 
and  the  first  step  towards  his  recovery  should  be  a  medical  prescription.  But 
of  this  more  hereafter. — Tr.] 
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opposition  to  tl^'^r^  fin,  meridies,  Gen.  18:  1.— Man  hid  himself,— 
the  natural  effect  of  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  wronw ;  and 
then  comes  the  trial.  All  this  is  perfectly  natural,  and  like  what 
we  see  every  day  in  the  case  of  crime,  and  of  an  evil  conscience. 
Men,  as  here,  fear  the  presence  of  God,  and  wish  to  conceal  them- 
selves from  him  ;  although  they  well  know,  that  this  is  impossible. 
It  is  hard  for  them  to  acknowledge  their  sins,  repent  of  them  and 
confess  them.  They  seek  vain  excuses,  and  throw  off  the  guilt 
from  themselves  to  others ;  Eve  upon  the  Serpent,  and  Adam  upon 
Eve.  And  indeed  in  these  words,  the  woman  which  thou  gavest 
me,  Adam  seems  to  throw  the  guilt  upon  God  ;  as  much  as  to  say, 
*  hadst  not  thou  given  her  to  me,  this  evil  had  not  been  done.' 

But  the  most  distinct  punishment  for  the  transgression  of  the  di- 
vine Law,  was  this,  that  they  must  die  ;  Gen.  2:  17.  coll.  3:  19.  In 
the  former  of  these  texts,  the  phrase  is,  n^lJ^n  ni«  (best  rendered 
by  Symmachus,  SvriTog  i'arj) ;  in  the  latter,  thou  shalt  return  to  the 
earth  from  whence  thou  toast  taken.  In  the  latter  passage,  therefore, 
it  can  be  only  mortality  which  is  spoken  of;  and  the  theological 
distinction  o^  spiritual,  bodily,  and  eternal  death,  has  no  connexion 
with  this  passage.  Some  theologians  assert  even,  that  it  does  not 
relate  to  bodily  death  at  all,  but  only  to  spiritual  and  eternal.  So 
Calovius,  Seb.  Schmidt,  Fecht,  etc. — This  mortality  now  was  the 
consequence  of  the  harmful  fruit  they  had  eaten,  just  as  their  immor- 
tality wasdescribed  as  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  eatino-  of  the 
Tree  of  Life,  And  as  men  were  henceforward  to  be  deprived  of  im- 
mortality, they  were  no  more  permitted  to  eat  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  and 
were  therefore  removed  by  God  from  the  Garden  ;  vs.  22 — 24.  In 
the  same  way,  that  their  removal  from  the  Garden  is  represented  as 
an  act  of  God,  are  we  to  understand  the  direction  that  they  should 
be  clothed  with  the  skins  of  beasts  ("  God  made  them  coats  of  skins," 
as  it  is  said  v.  21) ;  viz.  as  an  instruction  which  they  received  di- 
rectly and  immediately  from  God ;  for  it  was  a  common  opinion 
throughout  the  ancient  world,  that  God  had  directly  communicated 
to  men  the  knowledge  of  many  useful  inventions. 

In  the  words,  v.  22,  "  Adam  has  become  like  one  of  us,  know- 
ing good  and  evil,"  there  is  something  ironical,  and  they  refer  to 
V.  5  ;  as  much  as  to  say  :  *  we  see  now  how  it  is ;  man  wished  to 
become  wise  and  like  to  God  ;  but  in  breaking  the  commandment 
of  God,  he  acted  like  a  fool.' — Others  render  these  words,  *  he  was 
like  one  of  us,  but  now  is  so  no  more.' 


AND  OF  THE  SERPENT.  ^^ 


With  respect  to  the  curse  pronounced  upon  the  Serpent,  v.  14, 
many  difficulties  are  found.     How  can  the  Serpent,  which,  even 
supposing  it  the  instrument  of  the  Devil,  was  an  innocent  cause  of 
the  Temptation,  have  been  punished?      This  certainly  does  not 
seem  to  agree  with  our  present  ideas  of  punishment  and  what  con- 
stitutes capacity  for  it.     But  if  we  notice  the  conduct  of  children 
and  of  rude  and  uncultivated  men,  we  shall  find  a  solution.     God 
deals  with  men  more  humano,  and  condescends  in  his  conduct  to 
their  limited  and  infantine  comprehensions.     When  children  are  in- 
jured  by  an  animal,  or  even  by  an  inanimate  thing,  they  often  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  way,  as  they  would  with  one  like  themselves.     The 
sense  of  the  injury  which  they  have  experienced,  and  the  displeasure 
which  they  naturally  feel,  leads  them  to  wish  for  recompense ;  and 
they  feel  a  kind  of  satisfaction,  when  the  cause  of  the  injury  done 
them,  even  if  it  be  a  lifeless  object,  is  in  their  view  repaid.     To 
these  conceptions  does  God  here  condescend  ;  and  designs  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  our  first  parents  by  this  vivid  representation, 
the  idea,  that  the  Tempter  in  this  transaction  would  not  go  unre- 
warded,  and    that  every  tempter  must    expect    to    receive   from 
him   unavoidable  and   severe  punishment.     This  is  the  doctrine, 
which  is  taught  them  in  this,  so  to  speak,  sensible  manner.     The 
punishment  inflicted  upon  the  invisible  agent  concerned  in  this 
temptation  could  not  be  made  obvious  to  them  ;  it  must  therefore 
be  made  to  fall  upon  the  instrument.     Enough  for  them,  that  they 
could  derive  from  the  punishment   of  the  Serpent  this  doctrine, 
which,  in  the  state  in  which  they  then  were,  could  have  been  in  no 
other  way  made  so  obvious  and  impressive.     Hence  the  fear  and 
dread  of  the  serpent  which  is  felt  by  man  and  beast.     It  is  the  im- 
age of  baseness,  and  cleaves  to  the  ground.— To  eat  dust,  is  a  figu- 
rative expression,  denoting  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  laid  in  the 
dust,  Is.  49:  23.     So,  to  eat  ashes,  Ps.  102:  10,  and  the  phrase  hu- 
mum  ore  memordit,  used  by  Virgil  with  respect  to  one  struck  dead 
to  the  earth.  Cf.  Hom.  Odyss.  XXII.  269. 

(3)  V.  15,  /  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and 
between  thy  seed  and  her  seed;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou 
Shalt  bruise  his  /zee?.— JJ-nT  in  the  first  case  denotes  the  posterity  of 
the  Serpent,— the  serpent-race;  in  the  second  case,  either  collective- 
ly, the  posterity  of  Eve,  yswrjiot  yvvcctuMv,  Matt.  11:  H  ;  or  one  of 
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this  posterity,  a  descendant,  or  son  of  Eve  ;  for  in  this  latter  sense 
may  y^it  in  the  singular  be  taken,  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  ; 
e.  g.  Gen.  4:  25.  Taken  in  this  sense,  it  is  referred  to  the  Messiah 
the  second  Adam,  who  even  by  the  later  Jews  was  denominated  2^^t  ' 
the  descendant  sometimes  of  Adam  and  sometimes  of  Abraham- 
vid.  Gal.  5:  16,  and  Wetstein  ad.  h.  1.— These  words  admit  of  a 
threefold  construction,  neither  of  which  is  inconsistent  with  or  entire- 
ly  excludes  the  others;  and  either  of  which  contains  instruction  for 
those  to  whom  these  words  were  first  addressed,  and  to  their  poster- 
ity. 

(a)  If  these  words  are  referred  to  the  serpent  here  visible,  the 
sense  is  :  '  It  is  my  will,  that  enmity  should  exist  between  thee  and 
the  woman,  between  thy  breed,  and  her  descendants  ;  i.  e  'there 
shall  be  a  constant  hatred  between  the  human  and  the  serpent  race 
Men  shall  aim  at  thy  head,  and  thou  at  their  heel,  i.  e.  they  shall 
seek  thy  life,  and  thou  shalt  seek  to  injure  them,  by  thy  poisonous 
bite,  whenever  thou  canst.'  Cf  Zacharia,  Bibl.  Theol.Th  II  S  318 
and  Repert.  IV.  250,  f 

ib)  Every  thing  which  took  place  here  was  designed  to  give 
moral  instruction  to  our  first  parents.  In  this  way,  it  was  intended 
to  teach  them  respecting  the  external  occasions  and  excitements  ^o 
sin;  and  by  means  of  the  Serpent,  this  lesson  was  made  plain  and 
obvious  to  their  senses.  Hence  we  have  in  these  words  the  follow- 
ing  maxim  :  '  Thou  and  thy  posterity  (i.  e.  all  men)  will  have  from 
henceforward  a  constant  warfare  against  sin  to  maintain.  The  vie- 
tory  of  man  over  the  Tempter  and  his  seductions  will  be  difficult  and 
uncertain  ;  they  will  be  in  constant  contention  with  each  other  and 
men  will  not  come  off  uninjured,  nor  will  they  remain  hereafter  un- 
seduced,  and  must  always  feel  the  injurious  consequences  of  trans- 
gression.' 

(c)  If  5>^t  in  the  second  case  denotes  a  single  individual  among 
the  descendants  of  Adam,  it  refers  to  the  Messiah,  who  has  destroy- 
ed  the  power  of  the  Tempter  and  of  Sin,  and  who  has  also  made  it 
possible  for  all  his  followers  to  overcome  them ;  vid.  1  John  3:  8 
Our  first  parents  could  not  indeed  have  understood  these  words  as 
a  distinct  prophecy  respecting  the  Messiah  ;  for  they  were  not  able 
at  that  time  to  comprehend  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  in  all  its  extent  • 
nor  IS  this  text  ever  cited  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  prophecy  re^ 
specting  Christ.     From  these  words,  however,  they  could  easily  de- 
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duce  the  idea,  that  in  this  contest  the  human  race  might  and  would 
come  off  finally  victorious.  The  head  of  the  Serpent  would  be  bruis- 
ed for  its  entire  destruction ;  and  the  only  revenge  it  could  take, 
would  be  to  bite  the  heel;  it  could  injure  less,  than  it  would  itself 
be  injured.  Hence  it  was  here,  as  Paul  says  respecting  the  Patri- 
archs, Heb.  11:  13, — they  received  the  promise  from  God,  but  saw 
that  which  was  promised  noQQu&fv.  Respecting  the  manner  in 
which  this  promise  should  be  fulfilled,  and  the  person  through  whom 
it  should  be  performed,  more  full  revelations  were  gradually  given  at 
a  later  period.  So  that  even  although  our  first  parents  might  not 
have  been  able  to  refer  this  y^t  to  one  particular  descendant  of 
Adam,  they  might  yet  find  in  these  words  a  consoling  promise  from 
God.  And  for  this  reason  we  may  justly  call  this  passage,  as  it  has 
been  called  by  some  of  the  Church  fathers,  Protevangdiiim,  because 
it  contains  the  first  joyful  promise  ever  given  to  our  race.  Vid. 
Storr,  DeProtevangelio,  Tubingaj,  1781. — [Ilengstonberg,  Christol- 
ogie. — Smhh,  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  Vol.  I. — Tu.] 

Note.  In  explaining  the  history  of  tiie  Fall  to  the  people,  the  teacher  should 
dwell  mostly  upon  the  internal  truth  and  the  practical  instruction  contained 
in  it.  In  conformity  with  the  remark  at  tlie  latter  part  of  No.  I.  of  this  sec- 
tion, he  must  show,  from  the  example  of  the  progenitors  of  our  race,  not  only 
how  sin  first  entered  into  tiie  world,  but  also  how  it  is  still  accustomed  to 
arise.  In  doing  tiiis  he  can  appeal  to  James  1:  13 — 15,  and  then  illustrate  the 
truth  by  examples,  sucii  as  daily  occur.  In  this  way  he  may  rescue  this  his- 
tory from  the  contempt  sometimes  thrown  upon  it,  and  teach  those  entrusted 
to  his  care,  to  regard  it  not  as  a  fable,  but  seriously  to  reflect  upon  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  may  be  profitable  to  them.  He  must  treat  it  entirely  as  fact  or  histo- 
ry, in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  treated  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Let  him  by  no  means  initiate  his  hearers  into  all  the  hypotheses  and  contro- 
versies of  the  learned  on  this  subject;  since  they  arc  unable  to  form  a  judg- 
ment respecting  them,  and  will  be  rather  confounded  tiian  enlightened  by 
hearing  them  recited. — And  since  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Devil  is  repre- 
sented as  having  an  agency  in  this  transaction,  he  must  also  be  so  represent- 
ed by  the  Christian  teacher,  who,  however,  must  not  attempt  to  determine  the 
manner  in  which  this  agency  was  exerted,  as  on  this  point  the  Scripture  says 
nothing. 

[On  the  general  subject  of  this  section,  cf  the  authors  before  referred  to, 
Tholuck,  Lehre  von  der  SUnde,  Appendix,  S.  264.  Schleirmacher,  Glaubens- 
lehre,  B.  II.  S.  59.  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  S.  345,  §  78.  Bretschneider,  Hand- 
buch,  B.  II.  S.58,  §  125.  Herder,  Geistder  Ebrai.  Poesie,  B.  I.  S.  136,  ff.— Tr.] 
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§  76.   Of  the  imputation  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents. 

It  is  taught  in  Theology,  that  the  transgression  of  the  progeni- 
tors of  mankind,  had  a  twofold  influence  upon  their  posterity  ;  viz. 
a  p/jj/SiVa/ influence,  in  the  propagation  of  sinful  desires  and  moral 
imperfection,  and  also  a  moral  influence,  which  is  commonly  con- 
sidered as  properly  imputationem  peccati  Adamitici.  These  two  do 
not  necessarily  belong  together,  although  imputatio  and  peccatum 
originale  have  been  often  connected  together  by  Theologians. 
They  may  however  be  distinguished ;  and  one  may  easily  affirm  mor- 
al corruption  while  he  denies  imputation,  and  the  reverse.  We  shall 
therefore  first  treat  of  imputation,  and  then  show  how,  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  the  two  are  united. 

Now  whatever  diversity  there  may  exist  in  the  opinions  of  The- 
ologians respecting  Imputation,  when  they  come  to  express  their 
own  views  definitely  ;  they  will  yet  for  the  most  part  agree,  that  the 
phrase,  God  inputes  the  sin  of  our  progenitors  to  their  posterity^ 
means,  that  for  the  sin  committed  by  our  progenitors,  God  punishes 
their  descendants.  The  term  to  impute  is  used  in  different  senses. 
(a)  It  is  said  of  a  creditor,  who  charges  something  to  his  debtor  as 
debt ;  like  i">yn  ,  and  koylCof^cct  and  iWoytoi,  e.  g.  Philem,  v.  18. 
(6)  It  is  transferred  to  human  judgment,  when  any  one  is  punished 
or  declared  deserving  of  punishment.  C7n?«e  is  regarded  as  a  (/efif, 
which  must  be  cancelled  partly  by  actual  restitution,  and  partly  by 
punishment,  (c)  This  now  is  applied  to  God,  who  imputes  sin, 
when  he  pronounces  men  guilty,  and  treats  them  accordingly  ;  i.  e. 
when  he  actually  punishes  the  sin  of  men  (iiy  '^'^T\,  Xoyl^ea&at 
uf.iaQxluv,  Ps.  32:  2).  The  one  punished  is  called  -jiy  j^iijs  in  op- 
position to  one  to  whom  j-jpn^b  ii^in  ,  who  is  rewarded,  Ps.  106:  31. 
Rom.  4:  3. 

In  order  to  learn  what  is  taught  in  the  theological  schools  on  this 
subject,  we  must  pursue  the  historic  method,  or  we  shall  grope  in 
the  dark. 

I.  Opinions  of  the  Jews. 

The  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  is  not  called  in  the  Mosaic  narrative, 
or  any  where  in  the  Old  Testament,  by  the  name  of  imputation,  al- 
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though  the  doctrine  of  imputation  is  contained  in  it,  as  we  shall  soon 
see.  But  in  the  writings  of  the  TaJmudists  and  of  the  Rabbins,  and 
still  earlier  in  the  Chaldaic  Paraphrases  on  the  Old  Testament,  we  find 
it  asserted  in  so  mapy  words,  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  were  pun- 
ished with  bodily  death  on  account  of  his  first  sin,  although  they 
themselves  had  never  sinned.  Cf  the  Chaldaic  Paraphrase  on  Ruth 
4:  22,  "  Because  Eve  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  are  subject  to  death."  In  this  way  they  accounted  to 
themselves  for  the  death  of  the  greatest  saints,  who,  as  they  suppos- 
ed, had  never  themselves  sinned.  They  taught  also,  than  in  the 
person  of  Adam,  the  whole  multitude  or  mass  of  his  posterity  had 
sinned.  Vid.  the  Commentators  on  Rom.  V. ;  especially  Wetstein 
and  Koppe.  As  early  as  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  this  doctrine  was 
widely  prevalent  among  the  Jews.  It  is  clearly  taught  by  Paul  in 
Roni.  5:  12 — 14,  and  is  there  placed  by  him  in  intimate  connexion 
with  the  more  peculiar  Christian  doctrines,  j^  this  passage,  he  has 
employed  exactly  the  same  expressions  which  we  find  among  the 
Rabbins. 

How  was  this  doctrine  developed  and  brought  to  such  clearness 
among  the  Jews  ?  They  proceeded  from  the  scriptural  maxim,  that 
man  was  created  immortal,  and  that  the  death  of  Adam  was  a  con- 
sequence of  his  transgression.  And  since  all  the  posterity  of  Adam 
die,  although  all  have  not  themselves  sinned  (e.  g.  children) ;  they 
concluded,  that  these  too  must  endure  this  evil  on  account  of  Adam's 
transgression.  Cf  Book  of  Wisdom  2:  23,24.  Sirach  25:  32,  ano 
yuvaixog  UQ'/^t]  '^d(.iagiiag,  zal  di  uvrtjv  ano&i'rjGHOfttv  nuvxtg. — 
Farther  than  this,  which  is  evidently  founded  in  the  Scriptures, 
they  did  not  go.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  doctrine  and  render  it 
plain,  they  probably  resorted  to  some  analogies  ;  such,  for  example, 
as  the  fact,  that  children  must  often  suffer  for  the  crimes  of  their 
parents,  in  which  they  had  no  share  ;  and  that  according  to  the  Law 
of  Moses,  the  iniquity  of  parents  was  visited  upon  the  children  of 
the  third  and  fourth  generation. — In  what  way  they  probably  con- 
ceived of  imputation,  and  formed  their  conclusions  about  it,  may 
be  seen  from  the  remarkable  passage,  Heb.  7:  9,  10.  The  pa- 
triarch Levi,  (who,  according  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  receives  the 
tithes,)  paid  tithes  to  Melchisedec  in  the  person  of  Abraham  ;  i.  e. 
it  is  to  be  considered  the  same  as  if  the  Levites  paid  tithes  to  Mel- 
chisedec, when  Abraham  paid  them, ybr  Levi  was  in  the  loins  of  his 
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father  Abraham,  when  he  met  Melchisedec,  i.  e.  he  already  existed 
in  Abraham,  although  he  was  not  yet  born.  What  Abraham  did  is 
to  be  considered  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  his  descendant ;  for  had 
he  lived  at  that  time,  he  would  have  done  the  game  that  Abraham 
then  did. 

II.  Opinions  of  the  New  Testament  writers. 

This  doctrine  is  most  clearly  taught  in  Rom.  5: 12 — 14, — a  pas- 
sage which  is  very  variously  explained.  It  is  also  briefly  exhibited 
in  1  Cor.  15:  21,  22.— Vid.  T611ner,  Theol.  Untersuchungen,  Theil 
I.  St.  2.  S,  56.  Modern  philosophers  and  theologians  have  found 
many  things  here  inconsistent  with  their  philosophical  systems. 
And  some  of  them  have  laboured  so  hard  and  long  upon  this  pas- 
sage, that  they  have  at  length  extorted  a  sense  from  it,  in  which 
nothing  of  imputation  could  any  longer  be  discerned  ;  and  this  is 
the  case  with  Doderlein  in  his  "  Dogmatik."  They  did  not  consid- 
er, however,  that  Paul  here  makes  use  of  the  same  words  and 
phrases  which  were  then  common  among  the  Jews  on  the  subject  of 
Imputation,  and  that  he  could  not  therefore  have  been  otherwise  un- 
derstood by  his  contemporary  readers  ;  and  that  Paul  has  also  rea- 
soned in  the  same  way  on  another  subject,  Heb.  7:  9,  10;  cf.  No.  I. 

Paul  shows,  in  substance,  that  all  men  are  regarded  and  punish- 
ed by  God  as  sinners,  and  that  the  ground  of  this  lies  in  the  act 
of  one  man;  as,  on  the  contrary,  deliverance  from  punishment  de- 
pends also  upon  one  man,  Jesus  Christ.  If  the  words  of  Paul  are 
not  perverted,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  in  Rom.  5:  12 — 14,  he  thus 
reasons  :  '  the  cause  of  the  universal  mortality  of  the  human  race, 
lies  in  Adam's  transgression.  He  sinned,  and  so  became  mortal. 
Other  men  are  regarded  and  treated  by  God  as  punishable,  because 
they  are  the  posterity  of  Adam,  the  first  transgressor,  and  conse- 
quently they  too  are  mortal.  Should  it  now  be  objected,  that  the 
men  who  lived  from  Adam  to  Moses  might  themselves  have  person- 
ally sinned,  and  so  have  been  punished  with  death  on  their  own  ac- 
count ;  it  might  be  answered,  that  those  who  lived  before  the  time 
of  Moses  had  no  express  and  positive  law,  which  threatened  the 
punishment  of  sin,  like  those  who  lived  after  Moses.  The  positive 
law  of  Moses  was  not  as  yet  given.     They  could  not  consequently 
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be  punished  on  account  of  their  own  transgressions,  as  no  law  was 
as  yet  given  to  them  ;  v.  14.  Stilt  they  must  die  like  Adam,  who 
transgressed  a  positive  law.  Hence  their  mortality  must  have  an- 
other cause,  and  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
transgression.  And  in  the  same  way,  the  ground  of  the  justification 
of  man  lies  not  in  himself,  but  in  Christ, — the  second  Adam.' 

Such  is  the  argument  of  Paul  in  this  passage.  But  respecting 
eternal  death,  or  the  torments  of  hell,  he  here  says  nothing,  and  is 
far  from  implying,  that  on  account  of  a  sin  committed  by  another 
man  long  before  their  birth,  God  punishes  men  with  eternal  hell- 
torments.  On  the  contrary  he  here  speaks  of  bodily  death  merely, 
as  the  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam.  And  herein  the  learned 
Jews  agreed  with  him.  And  in  the  passage  1  Cor.  15:  21,  sq., 
Paul  shows  that  the  Resurrection  to  a  blessed  immortality  will  be 
the  best  and  highest  proof  of  our  entire  restoration  through  Jesus 
Christ,  even  as  bodily  death  is  the  first  and  most  striking  proof  of 
our  degeneracy  through  Adam.  [On  this  passage,  cf  Tholuck, 
Comm.  ijb.  Rom.  V. — Usteri,  Entwickel.  d.  paulin.  Lehrbegriffs. — 
Edwards,  Original  Sin,  Chap.  IV.  p.  352. — Stuart's  Commentary  on 
Rom.  V.  and  E.xcursus. — Tr.] 

III.  Hypotheses  of  Theologians. 

The  greatest  difficulties  with  respect  to  this  doctrine  have  arisen 
from  the  fact,  that  many  have  treated  what  is  said  by  Paul  in  the 
fifth  of  Romans, — a  passage  wholly  popular,  and  any  thing  but  for- 
mally exact  and  didactic,  in  a  learned  and  philosophical  manner, 
and  have  defined  terms  used  by  him  in  a  loose  and  popular  way,  by 
logical  and  scholastic  distinctions.  We  do  not  find  any  where 
among  the  ancients,  in  their  popular  discourses,  an  exact  and  phi- 
losophically precise  use  of  terms  with  respect  to  the  consequences 
and  the  ^Mw/sAmen^  of  sin.  They  frequently  use  the  word  punish' 
ment  in  a  wider  sense,  in  which  it  is  here  and  elsewhere  employed 
by  Paul.  He  and  the  Jewish  teachers,  with  whom  in  this  particu- 
lar he  agrees,  use  punishment  (•AazuxQifia),  imputation  of  sin,  etc. 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  said  respecting  children,  for  exam- 
ple, that  they  are  punished  on  account  of  the  crimes  of  their  ances- 
tors, that  the  crimes  of  their  ancestors  are  imputed  to  them,  etc. ; 
although  they,  in  their  own  persons,  had  no  share  in  the  guilt,  and 
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could  not  therefore,  in  the  strictest  philosophical  and  juridical  sense, 
be  considered  as  the  subjects  of  imputation  and  punishment.  The 
family  of  a  Iraitor,  whose  name  is  disgraced,  and  whose  goods  are 
confiscated,  are  thus  said  to  be  punished  on  his  account.  Respect- 
ing Louis  XVI.  who  was  so  unfortunate,  and  suffered  so  much  in 
consequence  of  the  errors  of  his  predecessors  Louis  XIV.  and  XV., 
it  would  be  commonly  said  without  hesitation,  that  he  endured  j^wn- 
ishment  on  their  account,  and  had  to  atone  for  or  expiate  their 
crimes.  Here,  what  is  merely  the  consequence  of  the  sin  of  anoth- 
er, is  called,  from  some  analogy  between  them,  the  punishment  of 
one,  who  has  no  personal  guilt  in  the  matter.  Just  such  is  the  case 
here.  Mortality  was  to  Adam  the  punishment  of  his  sin,  strictly 
speaking.  His  posterity  are  also  mortal ;  since  a  mortal  cannot  be- 
get those  who  are  immortal.  With  them,  therefore,  mortality  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  but  not  their  punishment,  in  the 
proper  juridico-philosophical  sense  of  the  word, — because  they  them- 
selves had  no  share  in  the  first  transgression.  Imputation,  there- 
fore, of  the  sin  of  Adam,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  imputation, 
does  not  exist  with  regard  to  us,  his  posterity  ;  since  we  only  suffer 
the  baleful  consequences  of  the  sin  of  the  first  man,  of  which  we  our- 
selves were  not,  however,  guilty,  and  for  which  we  cannot  therefore 
be  punished.  Speaking,  however,  in  a  loose  and  popular  way,  we 
may  call  what  we  endure,  punishment  and  imputation. 

By  this  observation,  many  difficulties  in  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture are  obviated.  So  when  Moses  says,  "  the  iniquity  of  the  fa- 
ther shall  be  visited  upon  his  posterity  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion" (cf.  Ezek.  18:  4,  20,  coll.  Jer.  31:  29,  30),  he  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  speaking  in  a  popular  way,  of  the  consequences  which  should 
befall  the  posterity  of  the  wicked  without  any  fault  of  their  own. 
When  on  the  other  hand  it  is  said,  "  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  ini- 
quity of  the  father,"  it  is  to  be  understood  as  a  maxim  of  justice,  and 
to  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense.  Paul  himself  says  in  other  passa- 
ges, that  man  will  be  punished  solely  on  his  own  account,  Rom.  2: 
6.  1:  18,  sq.  Gal.  6:  5.  2  Cor.  5:  10.  In  these  he  speaks  sensu  pro- 
pria et  forensi.  He  also  teaches  expressly,  that  reward  and  punish- 
ment do  not  depend  upon  natural  birth  and  derivation,  Rom.  9:  11  ; 
and  Jesus  rejects  the  opinion  suggested  by  his  disciples,  that  the 
misfortune  of  the  one  born  blind  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  imputa- 
tion of  the  guilt  of  his  parents,  John  9:  2,  3. 
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But  why  is  language  used  in  such  a  manner  with  regard  to  this 
subject  in  the  Scriptures?  The  priqcipal  reason  why  the  wordpu/j- 
ish7nent  is  used  in  this  connexion,  lies  in  the  fact,  that  there  is,  in 
all  the  mortal  descendants  of  Adam,  a  preponderance  of  carnal  ap- 
petites and  passions,  and  that  they  are  invariably  seduced  by  these 
into  actual  sin,  and  so  become  punishable.  There  is  not  one  upon 
earth  who  remains  uncorrupted,  and  consequently  all  are  rendered 
liable  to  punishment  ;  vid.  Rom.  5:  12.  Eph'.  2:  3.  God  would  not 
treat  all  men  as  sinners,  did  they  not  in  this  respect  resemble  Adam. 

We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  passage  in  Rom.  V.  was  never 
understood  in  the  ancient  Grecian  Church,  down  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, to  teach  imputation,  in  a  strictly  philosophical  and  judicial 
sense ;  certainly  Origen  and  the  writers  immediately  suceeding 
him,  exhibit  nothing  of  this  opinion.  They  regard  bodily  death  as 
a  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  not  as  a  punishment,  in  the 
strict  and  proper  sense  of  this  term.  Thus  Chrysostom  says,  upon 
Rom.  5:  12,  'JExilvov  ni'aovrog  (  jtdufi),  nal  ol  firj  qayovng  dno 
Tov  ^vlov,  yfyovaaiv  i^  ixiivov  &v7]ioi.  And  Cyril  (Adv.  Anthro- 
pom.  c.  8)  says,  ol  yiyovoveg  i'i  uvtov  {'Ada^i),  ojg  dno  <fi-&aQTov, 
Cp&agTol  yfyovafAtv. 

The  Latin  church,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  proper  seat  of  the 
strict  doctrine  of  imputation.  There  they  began  to  interpret  the 
words  of  Paul,  as  if  he  were  a  scholastic  and  logical  writer.  One 
cause  of  their  misapprehending  so  entirely  the  spirit  of  this  passage, 
was,  that  the  word  imputare  (a  word  in  common  use  among  civil- 
ians and  in  judicial  affairs)  had  been  employed  in  the  Latin  Ver- 
sions in  rendering  v.  13  of  Rom.  V. ;  and  that  icfj'  w  (v.  12)  had 
been  translated  in  quo,  and  could  refer,  as  they  supposed,  to  nobody 
but  Adam.  This  opinion  was  then  associated  with  some  pe- 
culiar philosophical  ideas  then  prevalent  in  the  West,  and  from  the 
whole  a  doctrine  de  Imputatione  was  formed,  in  a  sense  wholly  un- 
known to  the  Hebrews,  to  the  New  Testament,  and  to  the  Grecian 
Church. — We  may  hence  see  the  reason  of  the  fact,  that  the  Gre- 
cian teachers,  e.  g.  those  in  Palestine,  took  sides  with  Pelagius 
against  the  teachers  of  the  African  church. 

The  following  are  the  principal  theories  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed in  the  Western  Church,  to  illustrate  the  tnode  of  imputation,  and 
to  vindicate  its  justice. 

(1)  The  oldest  hypothesis  is  that  which  affirmed,  that  all  the 
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posterity  of  Adam  were,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  already  in  him, 
and  sinned  in  him, — in  his  person ;  and  that  Adam's  sin  is,  there- 
fore, justly  imputed  by  God  to  all  his  posterity.  This  hypothesis 
has  its  ground  in  the  opinion,  that  the  souls  of  children  have  exist- 
ed either  in  reality,  or  at  least  potentially,  in  their  parents,  and  this 
as  far  back  as  Adam  ;  and  that  in  this  way,  the  souls  of  all  his  pos- 
terity participated  in  the  actions  done  in  his  person,  although 
they  themselves  were  never  after  conscious  of  such  action  ;  vid.  Vol. 
I.  §  57,  II.  3.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Traduciani,  which 
Tertullian  also  professed.  And  it  was  upon  this  ground  principally, 
that  the  strict  doctrine  of  imputation  was  maintained  in  the  Latin 
Church  ;  even  Ambrosius  placed  his  defence  of  it  upon  this  basis. 
But  this  doctrine  was  argued  with  the  greatest  zeal  by  Augustine 
in  opposition  to  Pelagius,  and  after  his  time  was  generally  received 
in  the  Western  Church ;  although  Augustine  himself  was  often 
doubtful  in  respect  to  Traducianism.  What  Paul  had  taught  in  a 
loose,  popular  way,  respecting  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  was 
now  taken  by  Augustine  and  his  followers  in  a  strict,  philosophical, 
and  legal  sense.  Ambrosius  says,  onines  in  primo  Jiomine  {iq/  w) 
peccavimus ,  et  ctilpm  successio  ah  uno  in  omncs  iransfusa  est.  Au- 
gustine says.  In  Adamo  omnes  peccarunt,  in  lumhis  Adami  erat 
genus  humanum.  Also,  Infantes  ab  eo  trahunt  peccati  reatum,  mor- 
tisquc  stipplicium.  For  a  full  collection  of  Texts  on  this  controver- 
sy, vid.  Vossius,  Historia  Pelagiana.  [Vid.  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  §  80, 
Anmerk.  1,2. — Tr.]  In  form,  these  declarations  have  an  apparent 
resemblance  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul  ;  but  the  resemblance  is  only 
apparent.  Augustine  understands  in  a  strictly  philosophical  sense, 
what,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  said  by  Paul  in  a  popular  man- 
ner. 

In  opposition  to  Augustine,  Pelagius  taught,  that  Adam  hurt 
himself  alone,  and  not  his  posterity  by  his  transgression,  and  that  it 
would  be  unjust  for  God  to  impute  his  guilt  to  his  innocent  descen- 
dants ; — a  doctrine  evidently  opposed  to  that  of  Paul. 

As  the  theory  of  Augustine  rests  upon  a  baseless  hypothesis,  it 
does  not  need  a  formal  refutation.  It  was  the  prevailing  theory 
among  the  schoolmen,  and  even  throughout  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  until  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  when  it  was  contest- 
ed by  the  French  Reformed  theologians,  Joshua  Placaeus,  and  Mo- 
ses Amyraldus ;  who,  however,  were  violently  opposed.     In  Eng- 
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land,  too,  it  was  contested  by  Thomas  Burnet.  The  advocates  of 
this  theory  endeavoured  to  defen^  it  by  means  of  the  theory  of 
spermatic  animaladce,  which  arose  about  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  When  by  means  of  the  magnifying  glass,  these 
spermatic  animalculre  were  observed,  the  thought  occurred,  that  they 
were  the  cause  of  impregnation.  And  some  then  affirmed,  that  the 
souls  of  all  men  were  in  Adam,  had  their  seat  in  these  invisible 
animalculsB,  participated  in  every  thing  which  he  did,  and  conse- 
quently sinned  with  him. — While  therefore  the  biblical  theolo- 
gians of  the  Protestant  church  have  justly  held  fast  the  doc- 
trine of  imputation,  they  have  abandoned  the  theory  of  Augustine, 
because  this  does  not  accord  either  with  reason  or  with  Scripture, 
and  because  it  furnishes  no  adequate  vindication  for  God  in  this  pro- 
cedure. In  place  of  this  theory,  our  theologians  have  substituted 
others,  either  invented  by  themselves,  or  adopted  from  different  au- 
thorities. 

(2)  Many  have  inferred  the  justice  of  imputation  from  the  supn 
position,  that  Adam  was  not  only  the  natural  or  seminal,  but  also 
the  woro/head  of  the  human  race, — or  even  its  representative  Viiid 
federal  head.  They  suppose  accordingly,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is 
imputed  to  us,  on  the  same  principle  on  which  the  doings  of  the 
head  of  a  family,  or  of  the  plenipotentiary  of  a  state,  are  imputed  to 
his  fam.ily  or  state,  although  they  had  no  personal  agency  in  his  do- 
ings. In  the  same  way,  they  suppose  Christ  took  the  place  of  all 
men,  and  that  what  he  did  is  imputed  to  them.  According  to  this 
theory,  God  entered  into  a  league  or  covenant  with  Adam,  and  so 
Adam  represented,  and  took  the  place  of  the  whole  human  race. 
This  theory  was  invented  by  some  schoolmen,  and  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  many  in  the  Romish  and  Protestant  Church  since  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  was  defended  even  in  the  eighteenth  century 
by  some  Lutheran  theologians,  as  Pfaff  of  Tubingen,  some  of  the 
followers  of  Wolf,  (e.  g.  Capzov,  in  his  "  Comm.  de  Iwpiitatione  fac- 
ti  proprii  rt  alieni,^^)  and  Baumgarten,  in  his  Dogmatik,  and  dispu- 
tation, "  de  imputatione  peccati  Adatnitici."  But  it  was  more  par- 
ticularly favored  by  the  Reformed  theologians,  especially  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  Cocceins  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  e.  g.  by  Witsius  in  hi?  "  Oecono- 
mia  foederum."  They  appeal  to  Hosea  6:  7,  "  They  transgressed 
the  covenant,  like  Adam,"  i.  e.  broke  the  divine /awjs.     But  where 
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is  it  said,  that  Adam  was  their  federal  head,  and  that  his  transgres- 
sion is  imputed  to  them  ?  On  this  text,  Morus  justly  observes,  "  est 
mera  comparatio  Judaeorum  peccantium  cum  Adamo  peccante." 
Other  texts  are  also  cited  in  behalf  of  this  opinion. 

But  for  various  reasons,  this  theory  cannot  be  correct.  And  (a), 
The  descendants  of  Adam  never  empowered  him  to  be  their  repre- 
.sentative,  and  to  act  in  their  name.  (6)  It  cannot  be  shown  from  the 
Bible,  that  Adam  was  informed,  that  the  fate  of  all  his  posterity  was 
involved  in  his  own.  (c)  If  the  transgression  of  Adam  is  imputed, 
by  right  of  covenant,  to  all  his  posterity  ;  then  in  justice  all  their 
transgressions  should  be  again  imputed  to  him,  as  the  guilty  cause 
of  all  their  misery  and  sin.  What  a  mass  of  guilt,  then,  would 
come  upon  Adam  !  But  of  all  this,  nothing  is  said  in  the  Scriptures, 
(d)  The  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  cannot  be  alledg- 
ed  in  support  of  this  theory.  For  this  is  imputed  to  men  only  by 
their  own  will  and  consent. — This  hypothesis  has  been  opposed, 
with  good  reason,  by  John  Taylor,  in  his  work  on  original  sin,  which 
will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

(3)  Others  endeavour  to  deduce  the  doctrine  of  imputation  from 
the  scicntia  mtdia  of  God,  or  from  his  foreknowledge  of  what  is  con- 
ditionally possible.  The  sin  of  Adam,  they  say,  is  imputed  to  us, 
because  God  foresaw,  that  each  one  of  us  would  have  committed  it, 
if  he  had  been  in  Adam's  stead,  or  placed  in  his  circumstances. 
Even  Augustine  says,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  us  propter 
conseMsionem,  or  conscnsuni  proisumptum.  This  theory  has  been  ad- 
vanced, in  modern  times,  by  Reusch,  in  his  "  Introductio  in  Theo- 
logiam  revelatam"  and  in  Brnnquell's  work,  "  Die  gute  Sache  Gottes, 
bey  Zurechnung  des  Falls,"  Jena,  1749.  But  it  is  a  new  sort  of 
justice,  which  would  allow  us  to  be  punished  for  sins  which  we  never 
committed,  or  never  designed  to  commit,  but  only  might  possibly 
have  committed  under  certain  circumstances.  Think  a  moment, 
how  many  sins  wc  all  should  have  committed  if  God  had  suffered  us 
to  come  into  circumstances  of  severe  temptation.  An  innocent  man 
might,  by  this  rule,  be  punished  as  a  murderer,  because  had  he  lived 
at  Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Night  in  1572,  he  might,  from  mis- 
taken zeal,  have  killed  a  heretic. 

(4)  Since  none  of  these  hypotheses  satisfactorily  explain  the  mat- 
ter, the  greater  part  of  the  moderate  and  biblical  theologians  of  the 
Protestant  church,  are  content  with  saying,  what  is  manifestly  the 
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doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  consists  in 
the  prevailing  mortality  of  the  human  race,  and  that  this  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  imputation  in  the  strict  judicial  sense,  but  rather  as  the 
consequence  of  Adam's  transgression,  perhaps,  as  is  thought  by 
some,  the  physical  consequence  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  which 
may  certainly  be  inferred  from  Gen.  in. — The  strict  doctrine  o^  im- 
mediate imputation  was  by  no  means  universal  among  the  Protes- 
tant theologians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  as  is  justly  remarked 
by  Pfaff,  Weismann,  Burnet,  and  others,  was  to  many  of  them  un- 
known, even  in  name.  The  common  theory,  de  capite  morali  sive 
foederali  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  symbols. 

For  the  purposes  of  popular  instruction  let,  therefore,  the  follow- 
ing  biblical  statement  suffice  :  '  Adam,  on  account  of  his  transgres- 
sion of  the  divine  law,  was  punished  with  death,  and  from  thence- 
forward became  mortal.  And  being  himself  mortal,  he  could  beget 
only  mortal  descendants  ;  vid.  1  Cor.  15:  48 — 50,  coll.  Gen.  5:  3. 
Hence  we  and  all  men  arc  mortal ;  and  the  ground  of  this  mortality 
lies  in  our  progenitors,  and  this  mortality  is  a  consequence  of  their 
transgression.'  In  conformity  with  these  views,  let  the  teacher  e.x- 
plain  the  passage  in  Rom.  V.  and  abstain  from  all  subtleties  and 
learned  hypotheses. 

Note.  Works  on  Imputation  and  Original  Sin.  (1)  In  opposition  to  impu- 
tation sensu  strictiori,  and  also  to  the  doctrine  concerning  Original  Sin.  Of 
these  there  have  been  many  among  the  English  theologians  of  the  eiglitcenth 
century.  Vid.  especially,  Dan.  Whitby,  De  imputatione  divina  peccati  Ada- 
mitici,  Londini,  1711,  translated  into  German  with  notes  by  Semler,  1775. — 
John  Taylor,  Scriptural  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  in  3  parts,  also  translated  in- 
to German.  At  a  later  period,  these  doctrines  were  investigated  by  the  pro- 
testant  divines  and  philosophers  of  Germany,  and  partly  opposed;  e.g. by 
ToUner,  Theol.  Untersuchungen,  St.  II.,  Ub.  Rom.  v.  Eberhard,  Apologie 
des  Socrates,  Th.  i.  and  n. — Steinbart,  System  der  GlQckseligkeitslehre.  Je- 
rusalem, Betrachtungen,  Th.  II. 

2.  In  defence  of  these  doctrines,  and  in  opposition  to  tho  works  above  men- 
tioned. Joh.  Andr.  Cramer,  Exercitationes  de  peccato  original!  adversus  Jo. 
Taylor,  Kopenhagen,  1766-67. — Sixt,  PrUfung  des  Systems  u.  s.  w.  St.  I.  (in 
opposition  to  Steinbart.)  The  work  entitled, "  FreymUthige  PrOfung  des  Stein- 
bart'shen  Christenthums"  (1792)  contains  also  many  excellent  and  just  obser- 
vations.— Seller,  Von  der  Erbsande,oder  dem  naturlichen  Verderben, — a  work 
directed  in  general  against  tlie  ancient  and  modern  objections  to  this  doctrine, 
especially  those  of  Eberhard  and  Steinbart. — J.  D.  Michaelis,  Gedanken  Ober 
die  Lehre  der  Schrift  von  der  SUnde  und  Genugthuung,  Gottingen  u.  Bre- 
men, 1779,  8vo, — one  of  the  most  important  works  in  relation  to  this  subject. 
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He  lays  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  at  the  foundation,  and  then  endeavors  to 
show  its  agreement  with  reason  and  experience,  and  to  vindicate  it  against  ob- 
jections. This  work  contains  many  very  excellent  and  ingenious  observa- 
tions. There  are  also  valuable  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Storr's  work, 
"  Zweck  des  Todes  Jesu,"  and  in  his  Commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. Cf  Kant,  Vom  radikalen  Bosen. — In  illustration  of  the  History  of  this 
doctrine,  cf.  Walch,  Historia  doctrinse  de  peccato  originis,  Jenfe,  1738.  Sem- 
ler,  Geschichte  der  Glaubenslehre,  prefixed  to  Baumgarten's  "  Polemik." 

[The  work  of  President  Edwards  "  On  Original  Sin"  deserves  mention 
among  the  most  celebrated  works  of  European  theologians  on  this  subject. 
— Among  the  later  and  more  thorough  German  writers  on  the  subject  of  im- 
putation are  Schleiermacher,  Usteri,  Tholuck,  Nitzch.  The  former  of  these 
has  vindicated  some  of  the  highest  points  of  Calvinism  by  the  most  profound 
reasoning.  The  others  follow  more  or  less  the  general  system  which  he  has 
developed. — Tr.] 


§  77.  In  what  the  natural  depravity  of  man  consists  ;  its  appella- 
tions in  the  Bible ;  where  it  has  its  principal  seat  in  man  ;  and 
how  its  existence  may  he  proved  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

I.  In  what  natural  depravity  consists. 

The  descriptions  given  of  it  by  theologians  are  very  different  as 
to  the  words  employed.  Melancthon  describes  the  peccatum  originis 
as  an  inclination  or  disposition  to  all  evil,  which  however  does  not 
always  manifest  itself  in  the  same  way,  or  in  the  same  degree,  and 
which  does  not  appear  at  once,  but  gradually,  and  in  all  men. 
Others  describe  it,  as  that  disposition  of  the  soul  by  which  evil  de- 
sires have  an  existence  in  it,  or  rather  spring  up  whenever  occasion 
offers ;  etc. — But  they  all  agree  at  last,  that  the  essence  of  natural 
depravity,  is  the  disturbed  balance  of  the  powers  or  inclinations  of 
man,  or  the  preponderance  of  the  carnal  desires  over  reason.  It 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  lower  nature  of  man,  made  by  God  to  obey, 
is  not  submissive  to  the  reason,  as  the  power  which  should  give  law 
and  govern.  The  following  definition  may  therefore  be  given  of 
the  moral  depravity  of  man,  in  conformity  both  with  experience  and 
with  Scripture  :  it  is  that  tendency  to  sinfid  passions  or  unlawful 
propensities,  lohich  is  perceived  in  man,  whenever  objects  of  desire 
are  placed  before  him,  and  laws  arc  laid  upon  him ;  Rom.  vii. 
This  want  of  harmony  between  the  two  natures  being  but  too  clear- 
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\y  perceived,  and  being  justly  regarded  as  an  evil  fraught  with  ru- 
inous consequences  to  man,  it  was  fearly  maintained  among  the  He- 
brews and  other  nations,  that  it  could  not  have  existed  in  the  orig- 
inal state  of  man.  We  see  every  where,  that  men  have  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  this  supposition.  It  is  moreover  in  accordance  with 
the  Bible  ;  vid.  §  7-5,  II.  2.  We  have  already  considered  (vid. 
§  74)  how  far  unaided  reason  can  go  in  clearing  up  this  subject  ; 
we  now  come  to  examine  what  we  are  taught  respecting  it  by  the 
Scriptures. 

Theologians  remark  here  by  way  of  caution,  that  we  must  care- 
fully distinguish  between  the  essential  a.nd  accidental  deficiencies  and 
imperfections  of  our  nature.  Essential  imperfections  would  always 
have  been  seen  in  man,  owing  to  the  limitation  of  his  nature,  even 
although  he  had  not  fallen.  But  these  imperfections  would  have  im- 
plied no  fault  and  no  depravity.  Depravity  in  any  one,  presupposes 
a  better  state  from  which  he  has  deteriorated.  Hence  our  essential 
imperfections  cannot  properly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  our  nat- 
ural depravity.  E.  g.  man  cannot  be  accounted  depraved  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ignorance  in  which  he  is  born,  and  the  false  judg- 
ments which  spring  merely  from  that  ignorance,  nor  for  the  pleas- 
ure which  he  takes  in  objects  of  sense,  when  simply  considered  ; 
but  only  for  the  other  class  of  imperfections, — those  that  are  contin- 
gent. Among  these  may  be  placed  the  violence  of  the  passions, 
their  obvious  preponderance  over  reason,  and  the  hinderances  we 
meet  with  from  this  source  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  to 
our  progress  in  holiness.  This  is  shown  by  the  example  of  Eve. 
She  was,  even  before  her  fall,  in  many  respects  ignorant  and  inex- 
perienced ;  she  judged  incorrectly  respecting  God  ;  she  felt  too  the 
motions  of  sense  ;  but  as  yet  she  was  uncorrupted.  But  after  she 
fell,  she  was  the  subject  of  those  other  accidental  imperfections, 
which  now  constitute  human  depravity. 

II.  IIow  depravity  is  named  in  the  Bible,  and  wliere  it  is  located  in  man. 

(1)  The  word  qi&oQu  is  used  in  Scripture  to  designate  the  en- 
tire corrupt  constitution  of  man  in  a  moral  respect.  According  to 
common  usage,  it  denotes  a  constitution  and  state  which  is  not  as  it 
should  be ;  vid.  2  Pet.  2:  19.  Ephes.  4:  22.  1  Tim.  6:  5. 

(2)  This  depravity  {(p&OQu)  of  man  exerts  a  powerful  influence 
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upon  his  soul, — his  understanding  and  will ;  vid.  Rom.  6:  14 — ^23. 
Eph.  2:  3.  The  body  is,  however,  plainly  the  principal  seat  of  the 
carnal  appetites  and  desires,  and  hence  the  origin  of  this  depravity 
is  to  be  sought  chiefly  in  the  body  ;  vid  Rom.  7:  5,  23.  6:  12,  sq. 
And  all  the  ancient  heathen  philosphers,  who  considered  the  pre- 
ponderance of  this  lower  animal  nature  as  the  source  of  human  de- 
pravity, made  the  body  the  principal  seat  of  this  evil,  and  in  doing  so 
were  supported  by  observations  familiar  to  all. 

(a)  The  ancient  Grecian  philosophers,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, the  Stoics  (vid,  §  74,  I.),  considered  matter,  and  the  human 
body  as  consisting  of  matter,  to  be  the  seat  and  source  of  evil. 
With  these  writers,  the  Hellenistic  Jews  agreed ;  vid.  Book  of  Wis- 
dom, 9:  15,  "  The  decaying  body  burdens  the  soul,  and  the  earthy 
tabernacle  presses  down  the  thinking  spirit."  Of  the  same  mind 
were  most  of  the  early  Christian  fathers,  e.  g.  Justin  the  Martyr, 
Origen  (although  some  passages  in  his  works  appear  to  contradict 
this),  Hilarius,  and  Augustine  himself  This  doctrine  was  carried 
to  a  great  length  and  very  much  abused  by  some  heretics  who 
sprang  up  in  the  Christian  church,  particularly  in  the  East.  They 
regarded  matter  as  in  itself  an  evil  existence,  not  deriving  its  being 
from  God,  nor  depending  upon  him.  So  the  Gnostics  and  the  Man- 
icheans. 

(6)  The  doctrine  that  the  body  of  man  is  the  chief  seat  of  hu- 
man weaknesses  and  imperfections,  and  also  the  germ  of  moral  evil, 
was  widely  diffused  among  the  Eastern  nations  in  the  remotest  anti- 
quity, and  was  adopted  by  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  may 
be  clearly  seen  from  their  use  of  the  word  1iD3  {aagl.)  This  word 
signifies  originally  the  human  body,  then,  men  themselves,  but  always 
with  the  implied  idea,  that  they  are  frail,  imperfect,  and  mortal,  or 
in  a  moral  respect,  that  they  are  inclined  to  err  and  sin  ;  vid.  Gen. 
6:  12.  8:  22.  Is.  40:  6 ;  coll.  Matt.  26:  41.  John  3:  6.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  word  tVi'^  {ni/evfxa)  denotes  what  is  spiritual,  moral, 
divine,  perfect,  holy,  etc. 

(c)  This  doctrine,  the  first  traces  of  which  we  find  in  the  earlier 
Jewish  books,  was  gradually  developed,  and  was  at  last  exhibited  in 
the  New  Testament  with  the  greatest  clearness.  Paul  places  guq^ 
in  opposition  to  vovg  or  nvivf.ia,  and  depicts  the  controversy  between 
the  two,  and  the  hindrances  which  the  aap|  opposes  to  the  nvevfxa 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  holiness  of  walk ;  vid.  Rom.  7: 
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18,  23.  With  him,  qiQOvHv  and  niQinccTeJv  xara  adgxa  mean  to 
indulge  sinful  desires,  Rom.  8:  1,»5  ;  and  ■diXrif.ia,  tpQOvtjfia,  vovg 
aagxog,  signify  the  corrupt,  depraved  disposition  of  human  nature, 
— the  propensity  to  sin.  Gal.  6:  13.  Ephes.  2:  3.  Cf.  ini&vfiiat  aag- 
v.iv.ai,  bodily,  sensual  desires,  1  Pet.  2:  11  ;  also  o  (SaQv.iv.og  («V- 
■&Q(anog).  In  Rom.  6:  6,  16,  Paul  says  that  the  Christian  should 
deprive  the  Qoinu  ccfxagrlag  of  its  power,  and  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
subject  ini^viniutg  ocuftarog;  and  in  Rom.  7:  18 — 25,  still  more 
plainly  ;  he  knew,  he  says,  that  in  him  (or  rather  in  his  body,  iv  aag- 
v,i)  the  seat  of  moral  good  was  not  to  be  found  (ojJjc  oiKel  aya&op). 
He  was  not,  indeed,  wanting  in  good  will  to  live  righteously  ;  but  in 
power  to  perform  his  will.  He  often  could  not  accomplish  the  good, 
which  he  heartily  approved  from  his  inmost  moral  feelings ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  he  often  did  the  evil  which  he  disallowed.  And  thus 
he  knew,  that  sin  (i.  e.  a  disposition  to  sin,  sinful  depravity)  dwelt 
in  him.  His  spirit  {vovg,  6  taw  uv&QMnog)  approved  the  divine 
law,  and  acknowledged  it  good  and  useful ;  but  in  his  members 
(iv  ^tXtai,  i.  e.  h  aw/^ttn)  there  was  another  law,  the  law  of  sin 
(dictamen  scnsuum),  which  was  opposed  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
which  ruled  over  him.  Hence  he  exclaims,  "  O  miserable  man 
that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  mortal  body  [gw^utov 
■&avaTog  TOVTOv)."  And  at  last  he  thanks  God,  that  through  Christ 
he  has  granted  him  this  deliverance,  and  that  he  was  no  more  under 
the  necessity  of  yielding  obedience  to  his  depraved  appetites,  al- 
though they  still  continued,  and  often  resumed  their  power. 

The  word  xpv/iKog,  ipv^iyiog  up&guniog  is  also  often  used  in  the 
Scriptures,  denoting  that  one  does  not  follow  his  reason,  but  is  whol- 
ly under  the  influence  of  his  bodily  appetites  and  desires,  and  will 
give  heed  only  to  what  he  learns  through  his  senses,  and  so  despises 
the  instruction  which  God  has  given  respecting  spiritual  things. 
Thus  Jude,  v.  19;  for'is;  and  ipv/v  often  signify  the  impulses,  de- 
sires and  propensities  of  our  lower  nature  ;  and  1  Cor.  2:  14,  where 
ipv)[iitog  uvd^Qomog  is  one  who  scorns  divine  instruction,  and  choos- 
es rather  sense,  darkness,  and  delusion  ;  one  who  has  no  organ  for 
what  is  above  sense,  and  no  taste  for  divine  instruction, — the  same 
with  GaQKiKog,  1  Cor.  3:  1 . — The  inordinate  desires,  those  which  are 
not  as  they  should  be,  are  often  called  in  Scripture  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, iniOvnia,  tnt&vi.uat  aagxo'g,  1  John  2  :  16, — commonly  ren- 
dered in  the  Vulgate  concupiscentia  ;  hence  this  word  is  adopted  in 
ecclesiastical  Latinity.  Vid,  Morus,  p.  107,  n.  3,  4. 
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((/)  From  the  passages  now  cited,  and  from  the  known  sense  in 
which  the  words  above  mentioned  were  anciently  used,  it  is  plain 
that  those  writers  who  make  the  soul  the  chief  seat  and  original 
source  of  corruption  very  much  mistake.  Into  this  error  Buddeus 
has  fallen,  as  appears  from  his  dissertation,  "  De  anima  sede  pecca- 
ti  originalis  principale,"  Jense,  1725  ;  and  in  this  error  he  is  follow- 
ed by  Seiler.  It  is  equally  certain,  however,  that  this  originally  bod- 
ily disorder  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  soul,  on  account  of 
the  intimate  connexion  between  these  two  essential  parts  of  man. 
It  acts  (a)  upon  the  Uncle?- standing,  since  by  means  of  it  the  ob- 
jects of  knowledge  are  placed  before  the  mind  in  an  entirely  false 
light,  so  that  the  understanding  holds  that  which  is  false  for  true, 
what  is  evil  for  good,  and  the  reverse.  (/?)  Upon  the  will  and  the 
actions,  so  that  what  has  been  thus  falsely  represented  by  the  senses 
to  the  Understanding  as  good  and  right,  is  now  desired  and  accom- 
plished. The  evil  consequences  of  this  are,  that  man  prefers  appa- 
rent, to  real  good,  that  he  allows  himself  to  be  more  governed  by  his 
senses  than  by  his  understanding,  and  often  does  that  which  he  him- 
self disapproves,  and  so  chooses  and  acts  against  his  own  principles, 
and  his  better  views  ;  vid.  Rom.  7:  8,  19,  23.  Gal.  5:  17,  "  The  de- 
sire of  the  flesh  is  often  opposed  to  the  desire  of  the  spirit,  so  that 
man  is  often  unable  to  accomplish  his  good  purposes."  The  soul, 
as  Paul  teaches,  is  so  far  weak,  as  the  animal  propensities  {Tiux^tj- 
(.tara  Gagy.6g)  are  strong  ;  and  so  feeble,  that  it  is  the  slave  of  these 
propensities ;  and  although  it  may  have  a  better  conviction,  is  not 
able  to  carry  it  into  effect,  but  is  so  carried  away,  that  it  must  do 
what  itself  disapproves. — And  this  is  the  benefit  of  Christ  (xciQtGfxa), 
that  he  saves  us  from  the  power  of  sin,  as  well  as  from  its  punish- 
ment. 

Note.  1.  Care  must  be  taken  here,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  injury  which  we 
sustain  from  the  body  and  the  inordinate  appetites  of  which  it  is  the  seat,  be 
not  carried  too  far,  as  it  has  been  by  Less  and  other  modern  theologians. 
This  extreme  in  the  doctrine  very  naturally  leads  to  dangerous  perversions; 
and  we  might  expect  that  it  would  lead  many  to  resort  to  suicide,  in  order  to 
free  themselves  from  the  burdensome  prison  of  the  body.  And  indeed  suicide 
was  justified  on  this  ground  by  the  Stoics,  and  other  ancient  philosophers. — 
On  this  subject,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  great  advantao-es  which, 
as  we  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  we  possess  from  the  connexion  of  the  ra- 
tional soul  with  the  body  in  our  present  state  ;  vid.  §  74.  The  false  idea  of 
the  ancient  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists,  that  the  body  is  a  prison,  where 
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the  soul  is  incarcerated  for  its  punishment,  was  held  also  by  many  of  the  Mys- 
tics and  Platonists  among  the  old  Jevig  and  Christians  :  but  it  has  no  founda- 
tion in  the  Scriptures.  The  sacred  writers  never  require  us,  as  Grecian  phi- 
losophers and  Christian  Mystics  often  do,  to  eradicate  our  bodily  appetites  and 
desires,  (which,  if  it  were  possible,  would  destroy  the  very  nature  of  man); 
but  only  to  control  them,  and  subject  them  to  reason.  Christian  Morals 
therefore  insists,  not  that  man  should  leave  ofFparticular  sins,  or  suppress  par- 
ticular outbreakings  of  unlawful  desire,  but  that  a  new  turn  should  be  given  to 
all  the  natural  desires  ;  and  this  is  the  proper  tendency  of  Christian  Morals. 
It  designs  to  bring  man  from  the  love  of  the  world,  to  the  love  of  God,  from 
an  improper  self-love,  to  the  love  of  others,  from  a  love  to  sensible  and  perish- 
ing things,  to  a  love  of  spiritual  and  eternal  good.  Such  are  the  instructions 
which  Christ  every  where  gives  ;  vid.  John  3:  3 — 21. — It  is  a  false  assertion, 
that  the  inculcation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  propensity  to  evil,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  discourage  men  from  tlie  pursuit  of  good  ;  when  properly  exhibited, 
this  doctrine  has  exactly  the  opposite  effect,  and  excites  to  the  vigorous  em- 
ployment of  our  powers.  The  great  point  in  this  doctrine  is,  that  the  man  who 
would  fulfil  his  destination,  must  depart  from  evil,  and  not  content  with  mere- 
ly cultivating  and  developing  his  powers,  must  experience  a  radical  reforma- 
tion. 

[Note.  2.  Does  the  depravitij  of  our  nature  consist  in  the  inordinatcncss  of  our 
BODILY  desires  ? 

From  the  views  exhibited  in  this  section,  it  appears  that  our  Author  adopts 
the  affirmative  of  this  question.  He  sees  in  man  a  conflict  between  Reason, 
and  those  lower  principles  wliich  have  their  seat  in  the  body,  and  thinks  of 
of  no  ulterior  or  more  radical  evil.  To  such  a  conception  of  human  depravity 
he  is  necessarily  brought  by  his  theory  respecting  the  consequences  of  the 
Fall,  making  them  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  disarrangement  of  our  bodily  con- 
stitution. In  behalf  of  these  views  he  appeals,  as  the  reader  lias  perceived,  to 
the  universal  doctrine  of  Pagan  pliilosophy  on  this  subject,  to  the  familiar  ob- 
servation of  the  actual  inordinateness  of  the  bodily  appetites  and  their  pre- 
ponderance over  reason,  but  principally  to  the  Scriptural  phraseology  employed 
to  designate  the  native  character  of  man,  and  which,  taken  in  its  first  etymo- 
logical sense,  seems  to  indicate  tliat  the  bodij  is  the  ultimate  cause  and  princi- 
pal seat  of  human  depravity. 

Tills  part  of  our  Author's  system  is  of  such  radical  Importance,  and  so  ma- 
terially affects  the  views  we  must  entertain  of  the  other  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, and  especially  of  the  Atonement,  that  it  ought  not  to  pass  without  exam- 
ination. 

As  to  the  first  argument  above  mentioned, — it  will  be  readily  conceded 
that  this  view  of  our  natural  character  and  state  harmonizes  well  with  Pagan 
Philosophy.  It  has  a  general  resemblance  even  to  the  Indian  and  Persian 
religious  systems,  as  exhibited  by  the  Schlegels  and  other  modern  writers  on 
the  East.  But  it  corresponds  more  exactly  with  the  Platonic  system,  whicii 
fully  recognizes  the  conflict  between  the  rational  principle  (the  ?.oyix6v)  and 
the  irrational,  animal  principle  (the  a/.oj'oi).  And  while  It  resembles  these 
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systems,  it  must  be  said  also,  that  it  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  which  hag 
often  been  been  urged  against  them,  viz.  that  in  some  way,  by  supposing  di- 
ther an  eternal  intelligent  principle  of  evil,  or  a  blind  destiny,  or  some  defec- 
tive bodily  organization,  or  by  some  other  external  necessity,  they  account  for 
the  origin  and  prevalence  of  evil,  instead  of  charging  it  upon  the  perverted  use 
of  the  moral  powers  of  men.  But  to  all  such  conceptions  of  our  moral  con- 
dition, Christianity  stands  opposed,— especially  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment, which,  by  its  proffer  of  forgiveness,  presupposes,  not  misfortune  merely, 
but  guilt,  on  the  part  of  man,  and  which,  in  its  whole  bearing,  aims  at  a  spirit- 
ual, and  not  a  physical  evil.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Christianity  furnishes  a 
new  point  of  view  for  observing  the  character  of  man,  and  discloses  the  essen- 
tial nature  and  deeper  root  of  evil. 

The  fact  alledged  in  the  second  argument,  viz.  that  there  is  a  visible  pre- 
ponderance of  sense  or  of  bodily  appetites  over  reason ,  is  also  readily  conceded. 
But  can  we  conclude  from  this  fact,  that  tills  disorder  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
body,  and  the  affections  having  their  seat  in  it.'  Would  not  the  just  balance 
between  the  higher  and  lower  principles  of  our  nature,  be  equally  disturbed 
by  altering  the  weight  in  either  scale  ?  If  in  the  original  constitution  of  our 
nature,  the  lower  principles  of  the  animal  life  on  one  side,  were  balanced  on 
the  other  by  the  higher  principles  of  our  intellectual  life,  rwt  by  themselves,  but 
■m  connexion  tvith  a  communicated  divine  life  of  which  they  are  the  organ  (as 
we  shall  attempt  to  show)  ;  then  the  mere  loss  or  withdrawment  of  this°divine 
life  would  be  followed  of  course  by  a  loss  of  this  original  equipoise,  and  the  un- 
due predominance  of  the  lower  principles.  Thus  it  can  be  conceived  that  the 
inorduiateness  of  the  bodily  appetites,  in  which  human  depravity  might  seem 
at  first  view  to  consist,  so  far  from  constituting  its  real  essence,  may  be  only 
the  necessary  result  of  an  ulterior  cause,-the  defect  of  the  higher  principles. 
Indeed  considering  the  nature  of  these  higher  principles,  and  their  rightful  su- 
premacy, how  can  their  being  drawn  away  and  enslaved  by  principles  so  in- 
ferior and  subordinate  be  accounted  for,  except  from  some  defect  in  the  spirit- 
ual part,  to  say  nothing  of  positively  evil  inclinations  seated  there  ? 

The  argument  derived  from  the  use  of  the  Scriptural  terms  nca  and  ouo^ 
and  their  synonymes  is  very  plausible  ;  and  when  Paul  calls  the  ro/,  J?  t.;?  aan- 
xoffalsoa  vifto;  iv  rotg  fUXsat,  the  question  might  seem  to  be  decided'  But 
If  this  IS  difficult  on  one  side,  it  is  not  less  so  on  the  other,  that  pride,  envy 
and  other  feelings,  the  most  remote  from  the  influence  of  the  body,  are  derived 
by  Paul  from  rr^ir,!,  as  its  immediate  fruits.  Cf.  Gal.  5:  19—22.  Col.  2-  18.— 
Other  reasons  against  the  meaning  assigned  by  our  Author  to  these  Scriptural 
terms,  will  appear  in   the  sequel  of  this  Note. 

The  following  developement  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  respecting  the  nat- 
ural state  of  man,  is  offered  for  consideration,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  An^usti- 
nian  and  Edwardsean  on  the  particular  points  in  which  these  systems  differ 
from  the   Pelagian  and  Anninian  anthropologies. 

In  the  first  place;  that  principle,  state,  or  disposition  of  human  nature 
whatever  it  may  be,  by  which  it  designated  as  corrupt  or  evil,  is  more  usually 
denominated  <7ao|,_one  who  is  in  this  state,  0a9;f,xo?,-the  living  and  actincr  in 
It  are  described  by  the  formulae,  7r.o,.T«T.u.  iv  oaoyA,  y.ard  oU.y.a  r,;,,  ,^go«u. 
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X.  r.  1.    The  same  state  is  also  described,  though  less  commonly,  by  other 
terms  nearly  synonymous  with  these.  ^ 

Secondly.  The  most  important  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  (Tuo^,  upon 
which  so  much  depends,  and  which  is  so  difficult  of  interpretation,  is  the  fact 
that  is  placed  in  constant  and  direct  contrast  to  the  term  nrsCua—so  much  so, 
that  it  seems  necessarily  to  imply  a  state  exactly  opposite  to  that  denoted  by 
the  latter  term.  The  opposition  between  these  two  principles  is  pointed  out  in 
the  following  passages;  viz.  Rom.  7:  25.  8:  1,  sq.  1  Cor.  3:  4.  Gal.  5:  19. 
sq.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  in  order  to  attain  distinct  and  specific  concep- 
tions of  the  meaning  of  ouoj,  we  must  fully  understand  the  import  of  the  term 
nvivua,  with  which  it  is  contrasted.  If  nvivuu  denotes  merely  the  inal.igent, 
rational  principle  (the  ioyczuv),  then  may  aunl  designate  merely  the  irrational, 
bodily  appetites  and  desires  (the  a?.uyor).  But  if  sr.tvuo  have  a  higher  import, 
then  to  suppose  ouo'i  to  be  still  limited  as  before  to  the  designation  of  merely 
bodily  appetites,  would  be  to  lose  sight  of  the  direct  and  invariable  opposition 
in  wiiich  these  terms  are  placed. 

Thirdly.  It  would  be  a  very  superficial  view  of  the  import  of  nrn'na,  and 
contrary  to  the  whole  scriptural  usage,  to  understand  by  it,  the  mere  intelli- 
gence or  Reason  of  man  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  denotes  this  Reason,  considered  as 
the  organ  of  the  higher  divine  life  imparted  to  man,  and  which  is  itself  more 
properly  the  nnv^ia,  and  upon  which  the  spirit,  as  a  natural  faculty  with  which 
man  is  endowed,  depends  absolutely  for  its  exercise.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
the  generic  idea  of  the  term  nvtvuu,  although  sometimes  it  denotes  more  prom- 
inently the  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  at  others,  the  divine  life  itself  of  which 
the  mind  is  the  recipient;  just  as  durutug  is  used  to  denote  either  the  natural 
or  the  spiritual  part  of  tlie  wliole  penalty  of  tiie  law,  of  which  it  is  the  generic 
name,  according  as  the  one  or  the  otiier  of  these  is  more  prominently  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  And  so  the  Ttvtvuarr/.u?  is  one,  who  not  merely  posses- 
ses reason  and  governs  his  animal  appetites  by  it,  but  one  who  partakes  of  this 
higher,  divine  life,  who  stands  in  living  communion  with  God,  receives  the 
supernatural  gifts  of  his  grace,  by  which  the  natural  principles  of  Reason  are 
strengthened  and  enabled  to  maintain  the  proper  mastery  over  the  lower  princi- 
ples of  sense.  Accordingly  aun^  must  indicate  that  state  of  man  in  which  he  is 
destitute  of  this  higher  life,  either  having  lost  it,  or  never  attained  to  the  posses- 
sion of  it,— in  which  the  principles  of  humanity,  both  the  higher  and  lower,  are 
left  to  themselves,— in  short,  the  state  in  which  man  is  without  the  Spirit  of 
God,— a  state,  which,  from  this  its  privative  character,  might  be  appropriately 
denominated  unregencrucy  or  ungodliness.  And  the  aa'jxty.6?  is  one,  who  not 
merely  has  inordinate  bodily  appetites,  and  obeys  the  dictamen  scnsuum,  but  one 
who  does  not  receive  and  enjoy  tiie  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  so 
Calvin  in  his  Coram,  on  John  3:  C,  explains  auol  to  mean  the  whole  natural 
man,  considered  as  without  the  new  birth,  or  the  divine  life;  and  he  well 
remarks,  "  InsjLl^'i  theologastri  ad  partem  quam  meant  sensualem  restnngunt." 

Fourthly.  Tiie  correctness  of  the  account  here  given  of  the  import  of  ouo| 
is  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  its  synonymes  are  used 
throughout;  the  New  Testament.  Thus  Vi'/^^o?  is  used  (e.  g.  1  Cor.  2:  14  and 
Jude  V.  19)  to  designate  one  who  has  not  the  Spirit,  and  receives  not  the  things 
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of  the  Spirit.  And  in  Eph.  4  :  22,  the  nuXawg  ai&Qumog,  corrupt  according  to 
tlie  deceitful  lusts,  is  opposed  to  the  being  renewed.  And  so  every  where,  the 
destitution  of  the  supernatural  grace  of  God  and  of  his  life-giving  Spirit  is  the 
prominent  idea  in  these  and  similar  terms. 

Fifthly,  But  thus  far  we  attain  only  a  negative  conception  on  this  subject. 
What  positive  idea  then  shall  we  form  of  the  state  of  man  destitute  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  and  estranged  from  God?  An  answer  to  this  question  will  bring  us 
upon  the  highest  dividing  points  betv/een  the  Augustinian  and  Pelagian  an- 
thropologies ;  for  it  was  not  in  the  doctrines  which  came  most  into  discussion 
during  the  Pelagian  controversies,  that  the  first  and  essential  differences  be- 
tween these  systems  lay  ;  but  in  points  farther  back,  adopted  unconsciously  by 
these  diverging  tendencies,  according  to  their  different  nature,  and  of  which 
the  doctrines  in  discussion  were  only  the  more  remote  results. 

According  to  Pe]agius,man  was  originally,  and  is  still,  endowed  by  God  with 
all  the  powers  and  faculties  requisite  to  the  ends  of  his  being,  and  it  depends 
only  upon  himself,  in  the  exercise  of  his  free  will,  to  practise  all  good  and  ful- 
fil his  destination.  In  his  system,  there  is  therefore  no  necessity  for  any  su- 
pernatural influences  of  grace,  and  scarcely  any  place  for  them  ;  certainly  a 
destitution  of  them  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  corruption  of  nature,  since 
without  them  man  is  adequate  to  holiness. — But  according  to  Augustine  it  is 
far  otherwise  ;  and  man  stands  in  an  absolute  and  constant  dependence  upon 
God,  as  the  only  source  of  truth  and  good, — the  faculties  of  reason  and  will, 
with  wiiich  the  Creator  has  endowed  us,  are  by  no  means  complete  in  them- 
selves and  self-sufficient  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  given,  but  only 
organs  to  receive  and  reveal  the  higher  life  communicated  from  God,  to  whom 
they  are  related  as  the  eye  to  the  Sun, — and  this  not  merely  through  the  con- 
tingency of  the  Fall,  but  originally  and  essentially;  so  that  the  loss  of  this 
imparted  divine  life  must  be  followed  by  the  powerlessness  of  the  higher  princi- 
ples of  our  nature,  the  predominance  of  the  lower,  and  so  the  corruption  of  the 
whole  man.  We  have  thus  a  contrast  between  a  state  of  grace  and  of  nature, 
between  the  spiritual  and  natural  man, — the  former  participating  in  divine 
life  through  fellowship  with  God,  and  consequently  superior  to  the  baser  and 
lower  principles  ; — the  latter  estranged  from  tliis  life,  and  so  fallen  into  entire 
disorder,  inability  to  good,  and  moral  corruption.  Such  is  the  positive  idea 
of  auo^,  and  this  is  the  beingin  the  flesh  or  being  carnal  so  often  spoken  of  in 
the  New  Testament. 

The  views  of  Edwards,  which  are  exhibited  so  lucidly  and  even  beautifully 
in  his  work  on  "  Original  Sin"  (p.  330,  and  especially  p.  427,  seq.  Worces. 
ed.)  correspond  entirely  with  those  of  Augustine.  "The  case  with  man  was 
plainly  this  :  When  God  made  man  at  first,  he  implanted  in  him  two  kinds 
of  principles.  There  was  an  iiifcrior  kind,  which  may  be  called  natural,  being 
the  principles  of  mere  human  nature  ;  such  as  self  love,  with  those  natural  ap- 
petites and  passions,  which  belong  to  the  nature  of  man,  in  which  his  love  to 
his  own  liberty,  honor,  and  pleasure  were  exercised :  These,  when  alone, 
and  left  to  themselves,  are  what  the  Scriptures  sometimes  call  flesh.  Besides 
these,  there  were  superior  principles,  that  were  spiritual,  holy,  and  divine, 
summarily  comprehended  in  divine  love.     These  principles  may,  in  some 
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sense,  be  called  supernatural,  being  (however  concreated  or  connate,  yet)  such 
as  are  above  those  principles  that  are  essentially  implied  in,  or  necessarily  re- 
sulting from,  and  inseparably  connected  \^'ith,  mere  human  nature  ;  and  being 
such  as  immediately  depend  on  man's  union  and  communion  with  God,  or  di- 
vine communications  and  influences  of  God's  Spirit.  These  superior  princi- 
plies  were  given  to  possess  the  throne,  and  maintain  an  absolute  domin- 
ion in  the  heart :  The  other  to  be  wholly  subordinate  and  subservient.  And 
while  things  continued  thus,  all  things  were  in  excellent  order,  peace,  and 
beautiful  harmon}',  and  in  their  proper  and  perfect  state."  Again  he  says  : 
"  The  witholding  of  special  divine  influence  to  impart  and  maintain  the  good 
principles,  leaving  the  common  natural  principles  to  themselves,  without  the 
government  of  superior  divine  principles,  will  certainly  be  followed  with  the 
corruption,  yea,  the  total  corruption  of  the  heart.  As  light  ceases  in  a  room 
when  the  candle  is  withdrawn,  so  man  is  left  in  a  state  of  darkness,  woeful  cor- 
ruption and  ruin,  nothing  but  flesh  without  spirit,  when  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
Heavenly  inhabitant,  forsakes  the  house.  The  inferior  principles,  given  only 
to  serve,  being  alone,  and  left  to  themselves,  of  course  become  reigning  princi- 
ples; the  immediate  consequence  of  which  is,  a  turning  of  all  things  upside 
down.  It  were  easy  to  show,  if  here  were  room  for  it,  how  every  depraved 
disposition  would  naturally  arise  from  i\\\s  privative  original."      (Abridged.) 

But  we  may  attain  to  still  more  definite  conceptions  respecting  the  positive 
nature  oi the  flesh,  by  considering  it  in  opposition  to  the  highest  principle  and 
spring  of  the  spiritual  state.  This  latter  is  ascertained  by  all  just  reasoning 
about  the  nature  of  holiness,  and  by  the  first  precept  of  the  divine  Law,  to 
be  supreme  love  to  God.  Hence  selfishness  is  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  the 
central  point  of  the  natural  unregenerate  life. 

It  will  now  be  obvious  how,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  works  of  the  flesh,  there 
should  stand  such  feelings  as  have  no  conceivable  connexion  with  the  body, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  derived  from  its  influence. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  then,  if  it  is  not  intended  to  exhibit  the  influence 
of  the  body,  should  the  term  auo^  and  its  synonymes  be  employed  to  designate 
the  natural  unrenewed  state  of  man?  To  this  question  various  answers  might 
be  given.  One  reason  is  offered  by  Edwards,  p.  321,  of  the  work  cited  above. 
But  the  reason  suggested  by  Tholuck  corresponds  best  with  the  view  which  has 
been  given  of  the  privative  nature  of  the  flesli.  As  the  body  is  dead  without 
the  enlivenino'  soul,  so  the  spirit  of  man  is  powerless  and  dead  without  the 
higher  life  derived  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  thus  the  mortal  part  of  our 
animal  nature  is  taken  for  the  designation  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  beingji 
as  far  as  it  is  dead,  powerless,  and  corrupt,  from  its  being  destitute  of  its  high- 
er spiritual  life  in  God. 

This  view  of  human  depravity,  in  opposition  to  that  which  makes  itconsist  in 
the  inordinateness  of  bodily  appetites,  derives  its  principal  interest  and  impor- 
tance, from  its  bearing  on  the  other  doctrines  of  religion,  and  especially  on 
the  doctrine  of  Atonement.  As  was  hinted  in  a  previous  note,  if  the  deprav- 
ity of  man  results  from  any  physical  disarrangement,  then  the  remedy,  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  exact  point  of  the  disease,  and  to  reach  its  real  source,  ought 
to  be  applied  to  the  physical,  instead  of  the  moral,  nature  of  man.     It  is  only 
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on  the  supposition,  that  selfishness  is  the  root  of  evil,  and  the  central  principle 
of  our  natural  life,  and  that  man  is  dependent  for  holiness  and  happiness  upon 
an  imparted  life,  higher  than  that  of  reason,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Atone- 
ment have  anj  significance.— Tr.J 


I  III.  How  native  depravity  may  be  proved  from  the  Bible. 

(1)  In  doing  this,  we  should  not  employ  without  selection,  all 
those  texts  which  speak  of  the  moral  depravity  of  man  in   general, 
or  of  that  of  particular  men  or  nations;  for  in  many  of  these  passa- 
ges, the  sins  and  vices  actually  committed  by  men  are  the  subjects 
of  discourse,  and  not  the  disposition  to  sin  inherent  in  mankind.     It 
was  the   intention  of  the  sacred  writers,   in  some  of  the  examples 
which  they  have  given  us  of  heinous  transgressors,  to  show  to  what 
sin  leads,  by  what  terrible   consequences  it  is  followed,  in   order  to 
deter  men  from  committing  it ;  and  not  to  teach  that  all  men  are 
the  same,  or  have  actually  sunk  to  the  same  depth  of  vileness,  al- 
though by  reason  of  their  inherent  depravity,  they  might  all  sink  to 
the  same  depth.     Among  texts  of  this  nature,  we  may  mention  Ps. 
14:  3,  sq.,  where  the  declaration,  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  etc. 
relates  to  the  godless  persons  mentioned  v.  I.     And  so  Paul,  Rom. 
3:  10,  proves  from  this  passage,  that  there  were  formerly  among  the 
Israelites  very  wicked  men.      And  Job   (ch.  14:  4)  alludes  princi- 
pally to  those  actual  transgressions,  by  which  men  are  brought  into 
that  state,  in  which  none  can  be  guiltless  in  the  sight  of  God.     In 
Rom.  3:  9,  sq.  the  Apostle  shows,  that  the  Jewish  nation  had  no 
advantage  over  others  in  point  of  holiness  or  moral  purity,  and  that 
there  had  always  been  in  it  corrupt  and  vicious  men.     Nor  can  the 
text,  Ps.  51:  7,  be  cited  in   behalf  of  this  doctrine.     The  mention 
of  natural  depravity  does  not   harmonize  with  the  context,   and 
the   phrase  to  he  born  in  or  with  sin  (i.  e.  to  bring  sin   into  the 
Vorld  with  one)  relates,  as  is  evident  from  John  9:  34,  not  to 
native  depravity,  which  all  have,  but  to  the  fact,  that  he  had  not 
sinned  for  the  first  time  in  the  particular  crime  of  which  he  had 
then  been  guilty,  but  from  his  youth  up  had  been  a  great  sinner; 
^  for  such  is  frequently  the  meaning  of  the  term  ;£:2?3  ,  cf  Job  31:  18. 
Ps.  58:  4.     It  may  also  be  said  here,  that  David  "does  not  make  an 
universal  affirmation,  but  only  speaks  of  himself,  designing  to  de- 
scribe himself  as  a  great  sinner. 
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(2)  The  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  natural  depravity  and  its  pro- 
pagation is  founded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  rather  to  be  made 
out  from  the  comparison  of  many  texts  taken  together,  or  viewed  in 
their  connexion.  The  doctrine  itself  is  undoubtedly  scriptural,  al- 
though the  biblical  writers  did  not  always  express  themselves  re- 
specting it  with  equal  clearness  and  distinctness,  and  did  not  adopt 
all  the  consequences  which  have  been  since  drawn  from  it  by  many 
from  its  connexion  with  other  doctrines.  The  Bible  speaks,  as 
Musaeus  and  Morus  justly  observe,  far  more  frequently  in  the 
concrete  than  in  the  abstract,  respecting  the  sinful  corruption 
of  man;  and  in  this  respect  it  should  be  imitated  by  preachers  in 
their  popular  instruction.  Men  will  readily  concede  the  general 
proposition,  esse  pcrditam  naturam  humanam ;  but  they  are  un- 
willing that  this  proposition  should  be  applied  to  themselves  ;  while 
yet  the  effect  of  the  personal  self-application  of  this  doctrine  is  most 
salutary  to  every  individual.  The  Scriptures  teach  us  how  to  bring 
this  doctrine  home  to  every  heart. 

The  course  of  thought  on  this  subject  which  the  Hebrews  follow- 
ed, and  which  was  gradually  developed  and  transmitted  to  Chris- 
tians, is  as  follows  :  God  created  every  thing,  and  consequently  the 
material  from  which  the  sensible  world  has  originated,  and  from 
which  he  formed  the  human  body.  All  this  was  good  and  perfect 
in  its  kind,  i.  e.  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  its  end  or  destination  ; 
Gen.  I.  The  body  of  man  was  sustained  by  the  Tree  of  Life,  and 
happy  and  peaceful  was  his  condition  in  the  state  of  innocence.  This 
Mosaic  narrative  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole.  Men  ate  of  the 
forbidden  Tree  of  poison.  Its  taste  brought  sickness  and  death  up- 
on them,  weakened  their  body,  and  destroyed  its  harmony.  Violent 
passions  now  arose  within  them,  and  the  just  balance  of  the  human 
powers  and  inclinations  was  destroyed,  and  sense  obtained  predom- 
inance over  reason;  vid.  ^  75.  All  this  is  indeed  spoken  in  Gen.  II. 
and  III.  only  respecting  Adam  and  Eve,  and  nothing  is  there  ex- 
pressly said  of  the  propagation  of  this  evil.  But  their  posterity  died 
after  the  same  manner,  and  experienced  the  same  predominance  of 
sense  and  inclination  to  sin,  from  their  youth  up.  Respecting  the 
race  of  man  sprung  from  Adam  before  the  flood,  the  Scripture  saith. 
Gen.  6:  6,  Their  wickedness  was  great,  and  every  imagination  of 
the  thoughts  of  their  heart  (isV  riTiJha  ^^ISl'.-i^S ,  all  the  thoughts, 
desires,  resolves  arising  within  them,  and  carried  out  into  action  ; — 
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^i2^_ ,  nature,  constitution,  Ps.  103:  14  [rather  frame,  whatever  is 
made  hy  an  artificer,  and  so  here,  the  whole  doing  or  operation  of 
the  heart])  tvas  daily  nothing  but  evil.  Nor  did  any  change  take 
place  in  those  who  lived  after  the  flood  ;  but  men  were  found  to  be 
the  same  as  before,  and  so  God  repeated  the  same  declaration  re- 
pecting  them,  Gen.  8:  22.  And  the  constant  experience  of  later 
times  confirmed  the  same  truth.  It  was  therefore  justly  concluded, 
that  this  evil  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  and  is  the 
common  hereditary  disease  of  the  human  race ;  especially  as  this 
evil  was  seen  to  exist  very  early  in  all  men,  even  from  their  youth 
(■jp:273),  and  so  could  not  have  arisen  merely  from  defect  in  educa- 
tion or  the  influence  of  bad  example.  All  the  imperfections,  there- 
fore, which  were  understood  by  the  Jews  under  the  terms  "niua  and 
oapl  (viz.  mortality,  the  predominance  of  sense,  the  bias  to  sin, 
etc.)  were  universally  regarded  by  them  as  the  melancholy  conse- 
quences of  the  Fall  of  the  First  Man  ;  vid.  No.  I.  3.  In  this,  there- 
fore, lay  the  germ  of  all  the  evil  and  moral  corruption  among  men. 
It  is  obviously  to  these  fundamental  ideas  that  all  the  prophets  refer 
back,  when  they  speak  of  the  sin  and  corruption  so  prevalent  among 
men.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the  later  Jewish  writers  after  the 
Babylonian  Exile  until  the  time  of  Christ ;  e.  g.  the  writers  of  the 
Apocrypha.  And  so  we  find  many  traces  of  this  in  the  old  Jewish 
translations  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ; — in  the  Chaldaic  Paraphra- 
ses, and  in  the  Septuagint  Version  ;  e.  g.  in  Job  14:  4,  where  it  is 
said  none  is  pure,  the  Septuagint  adds,  even  although  he  should  live 
hut  for  a  single  day  upon  the  earth. 

On  the  same  general  views  do  Christ  and  the  Apostles  proceed ; 
and  Paul  especially  teaches  this  doctrine  plainly  and  expressly,  and 
improves  it  in  order  to  set  forth  more  conspicuously  the  high  worth 
of  Christianity,  as  that  system  in  which  more  efficacious  and  sure 
remedies  against  this  evil  were  provided,  than  the  Jewish  or  any 
other  religion  ever  possessed.  In  this  way  does  he  humble  the  pride 
of  man,  and  describe  the  disorder  of  the  soul  in  that  celebrated  pas- 
sage before  cited,  Rom.  7:  14,  sq.  He  calls  this  innate  evil,  v.  17, 
^  oinovaa  iv  if.ioi,  dfiagtia,  v.  23,  azegog  vof.iog  Iv  xoig  (.lekiai,  fiov, 
V.  25.  vOfiog  ufiaQTiag. 

In  the  text  Eph.  2:  3,  the  term  qivoig  is  variously  explained. 
The  explanation  of  Morus,  that  it  denotes  the  state  of  one  who  fol- 
lows his  sensual  desires,  as  all  men  are  naturally  prone  to  do,  is  just, 
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on  account  of  the  antithesis  in  vs.  5,  10.  0iiGig  properly  signifies 
(a)  origin,  birth,  from  <f)V(o  nasctir  ;  so  in  Gal.  2:  15,  cpvofi  lov- 
dalog  Jews  by  birth,  native  Jews  ;  and  so  too  in  the  Classics.  (6) 
It  is  also  used  both  by  the  Jews  and  Classics  to  denote  the  original,  in- 
born, and  peculiar  properties,  attributes,  nature  of  a  thing  or  person, 
the  naturalis  indoles  or  affectio ;  as  Rom.  11:21,24,  where  the 
sense  is  :  '  even  we  who  are  born  Jews,  are,  as  to  our  nature,  i.  e. 
that  natural  disposition  which  we  have  exhibited  from  our  youth  up, 
equally  deserving  of  punishment  with  other  men,  i.  e.  native  hea- 
then ;  for  all,  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike,  are  born  with  a  dangerous 
predominance  of  sense,  and  deserving  of  the  punishment  of  all  the 
sons  of  Adam,  viz.  Death.' 

After  these  texts,  the  passage  John  3:  6  is  easily  explained  : 
what  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  i.  e.  from  men  who  are  weak,  er- 
ring, and  sinful,  men  of  the  same  character  are  born.  No  one  at- 
tains, therefore,  by  his  mere  birth  (e.  g.  as  a  Jew)  to  any  peculiar 
privileges  from  God  ;  these  he  attains  only  by  being  born  again,  by 
becoming  a  regenerate  man,  morally  changed.  On  principles  like 
these  do  the  sacred  writers  always  proceed  when  they  teach  that  all 
men,  without  exception,  are  sinners  ;  John  3:  C.  Rom.  3:  9,  19. 


§  78.  Of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  this  corruption;  its  propaga- 
tion ;  its  punishableness ;  also  of  the  origin  of  sinful  desires 
among  men,  and  their  punishableness. 

I.  Nature  of  liuman  depravity. 

(1)  It  is  universal.  This  implies  (a)  that  no  man  is  wholly  ex- 
empt from  it,  however  different  may  be  the  degrees  and  modifications 
in  which  it  may  exist.  The  universality  of  human  depravity  is  prov- 
ed, partly  from  the  experience  of  all  men  and  ages  (vid.  §  74);  part- 
ly from  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Many  texts,  indeed, 
treat  of  the  sinful  actions  and  moral  corruption  of  men  of  mature 
life  ;  but  we  are  taught  by  the  Bible  to  look  for  the  first  ground  even 
of  these  in  that  human  depravity  or  bias  to  sin,  without  which  sin  it- 
self would  never  have  prevailed  so  universally  ;  §  77,  III.  ad  finem. 
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The  texts  commonly  referred  to  on  this  subject  are,  Job  14:  4 
(who  can  find  a  pure  man  ?  none  is  unspotted);  Rom.  3:  23,  where 
Paul  says,  in  order  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Jews,  that  they  were 
no  better  than  the  heathen,  and  were,  as  well  as  they,  vazfgovpTig 
xijg  doln?  ■diov-  also  Rom.  5:  12—21.  Eph.  2:  3.  John  3:  6.  No 
sooner  does  man  begin  to  exercise  his  reason,  and  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  evil,  than  this  bias  to  sin  shows  itself  in  him. 
While  he  must  acknowledge  the  law  as  good  and  obligatory,  he  feels 
within  himself  a  resistance  to  it, — an  inclination  to  do  that  which 
is  opposed  to  it,  and  forbidden  by  it.  Indeed  he  is  borne  away 
with  such  power  by  his  lower  appetites  and  passions,  that  he  often 
does  that  which  he  himself  knows  to  be  injurious,  and  neglects  that 
which  he  knows  to  be  salutary ;  Rom.  7:  8.  Eph.  2:  3.  Gal.  5:  17. 
Thus  it  is  with  all  men ;  and  each  individual  must  confess,  that  the 
Bible  truly  describes  his  own  history  and  experience.  Hence  this 
evil  is  universal. 

The  universality  of  this  corruption  implies,  (6)  that  it  can  never 
be  entirely  eradicated,  even  with  the  most  sincere  endeavors  of  the 
pious ;  that  although,  through  divine  assistance,  an  end  may  be  put 
to  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  its  out-breakings  may  be  prevented,  yet 
the  root  and  germ  of  evil  will  remain,  and  cease  only  with  death, 
or  the  laying  aside  of  the  body,  in  which  this  sinful  corruption  has 
its  principal  seat;  vid.  Rom.  6:  12.  7:  17,24.  Gal. 5:  16,  17.  1  John 
1:  8.  Even  one,  therefore,  who  has  been  freed  from  the  dominion 
of  sin,  has  still  to  contend  against  this  propensity  to  sin,  lest  he 
should  again  fall  under  its  dominion,  Rom.  8:  13.  6:  12,  sq.  These 
remnants  of  depravity  which  are  found  even  in  the  best  men,  make 
their  holiness  and  virtue  very  imperfect;  and  the  feeling  that  they 
are  sinners  continually  humbles  them  before  God.  The  truly  pious 
man  will  never  therefore  glory  in  his  holiness,  or  be  proud  of  his 
virtue,  because  he  well  knows  that  it  is  imperfect.  This  is  evident 
from  every  page  of  the  Scriptures. 

(2)  It  is  natural  and  innate  (naturalis  et  congenita  sive  insita 
vitiositassive  depravatio).  The  term  natural  \s  taken  from  Eph.  2:3, 
(fVGii,  Tixva  ogytjg,  vid.  §77,  III.  1.  Tertullian  seems  to  be  the  first 
among  the  Church  fathers  who  used  the  term  naturalis;  vid.  §  79,  No. 
4.  The  use  of  this  term,  if  it  be  rightly  explained,  is  unobjectiona- 
ble. If  natural  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  essential,  it  conveys 
a  false  idea,  and  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  this  depravity  is  an  es- 
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sential  part  of  man,  that  man  could  not  exist  as  man  without  it. 
Matt.  Flaciusof  Jena,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  contended  in  his  con- 
troversies with  Victor  Strigelius  about  Synergism,  that  pcccatmn 
originale  esse  non  accidens,  sed  ipsam  substantiam  Jioininis.  But 
he  asserted  this  merely  from  ignorance  of  scholastic  phraseology. 
He  meant  only  to  maintain  the  entire  corruption  of  man,  and  his  in- 
capacity to  all  good.  And  although  the  authors  of  the  Fornmla  of 
Concord  (Art.  I.)  nominally  oppose  Flacianism,  they  maintain  the 
same  doctrine  in  other  words  :  peccatum  originale  cum  nntura  ct 
substantia  hominis  intime  conjunctum  esse  et  commixtum. 

The  term  natural  is  rather  used  in  this  doctrine  in  opposition  to 
what  is  acquired,  or  first  produced  and  occasioned  by  external  cir- 
cumstances and  causes.  It  denotes  that  for  which  there  is  a  founda- 
tion in  man  himself,  although  it  may  be  an  accident,  and  may  not  be- 
long essentially  to  his  nature.  In  the  same  sense  we  say  for  ex- 
ample, that  such  a  man  possesses  natural  sagacity,  that  a  disease 
is  natural  to  another,  that  he  is  by  nature  a  poet,  etc.  ;  because  the 
qualities  here  spoken  of  are  not  the  result  of  diligence,  practice,  or 
any  external  circumstances.  In  the  same  way  this  depravity  is  cal- 
led natural,  because  it  has  its  ground  in  man,  and  is  not  in  the 
first  place  acquired ;  or  still  more  plainly,  because  it  does  not  first 
come  to  man  from  without,  through  instruction  or  the  mere  imitation 
of  bad  examples. 

As  the  term  natural,  however,  is  ambiguous  and  liable  to  mis- 
conception, some  prefer  the  designation  innate  (co?igenitum  or  in- 
situm), — a  term  which,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  scriptural.  The 
word  congenitus  is  used  by  the  elder  Pliny  in  the  sense  of  innate, 
and  as  opposed  acquisito  sive  aliunde  illato,  and  is  in  substance  the 
same  as  natural.  So  Cicero  (Orat.  pro  domo,  c.  5)  places  nativum 
malum  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  aliunde  allato.  And  it  is  with 
justice  that  a  quality,  which  has  its  origin  at  the  same  time  with 
man,  which  is  found  in  him  from  his  earliest  youth,  and  can  be 
wholly  eradicated  by  no  effort,  is  denominated  natural  ("jp.aT:  ,  ap- 
plied to  the  good.  Job  31:  18  ;  to  the  wicked,  Ps.  58:  4,  denoting 
any  thing  which  is  deep-rooted  and  shows  itseU  earli/  in  men).  In 
this  sense  we  speak  at  the  present  day  of  innate  or  hereditary  faults, 
virtues,  excellencies,  both  in  men  and  beasts ;  e.  g.  of  cunning, 
pride,  magnanimity,  etc.     So  Kant  speaks  of  radikale  Bose ;  and 
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Sosipater,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Stobseus,  wrote  in  one  of 
his  Letters ;  Ivvotl  de,  o)g  '^avuqvTOv  to  d{.iaQTttvitv  avd-gamoig. 
(3)  It  is  hereditary.  That  this  evil  is  transmitted  from  pa- 
rents to  children,  follows  partly  from  its  universality,  and  partly  from 
its  entire  sameness  in  all  men.  As  it  was  in  the  parents,  so  it  is  in 
the  children,  although  it  shows  itself  in  different  degrees,  according 
to  the  difference  in  the  organization,  the  temperament,  and  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  and  relations  in  which  they  live.  In  the  same 
way  we  judge,  that  certain  faults,  talents,  and  virtues  are  inherited 
by  children,  when  we  see  a  resemblance  between  them  and  their 
parents  in  these  respects.  The  doctrine,  that  this  depravity  is  prop- 
agated among  men  from  parents  to  children,  and  on  this  very  ac- 
count is  universal,  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  as  Rom. 
5:  12,  sq.  John  3:  6,  and  other  texts  ;  vid.  §  77,  III.  2. 

Note.  Human  depravity  does  not,  however,  consist  in  definite  inclinations 
directed  to  ■particular  objects ;  but  ratlier  in  a  general  disposition  to  inordinate 
and  violent  passions,  which  shows  itself  now  with  regard  to  one  object,  and 
again  with  regard  to  another,  according  to  the  difference  of  organization,  of 
temperament,  and  of  external  circumstances;  but  in  all  cases,  whatever  may 
be  the  object  of  the  passion,  in  such  a  way,  that  reason  and  conscience  avail 
but  little  against  passion,  or  far  less  than  they  should. 

II.  The  manner  in  which  natural  depravity  is  propagated. 

(1)  From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  plain  that  di  physical 
propagation  of  human  depravity  is  affirmed  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
it  is  in  this,  that  what  theologians  call  original  sin  (Erbsiinde) 
principally  consists.  This  may  be  proved  from  the  following  prin- 
ciples, which  are  undeniably  taught  in  the  Bible :  (a)  that  human 
nature  was  unquestionably  more  perfect  and  better  formerly,  than  it 
is  at  present ;  (6)  that  our  progenitors  were  corrupted,  and  as  it 
were  poisoned  by  the  Fall  ;  (c)  that  the  principal  seat  of  this  deprav- 
ity is  to  be  found  in  the  body,  §  77,  II.  Children  derive  their  bod- 
ies from  their  parents,  and  so  back  to  the  first  human  pair.  The 
attributes  which  belonged  to  the  bodies  of  our  first  parents  after  the 
Fall,  their  excellencies  as  well  as  imperfections,  belong  also  to  their 
posterity,  and  so  are  inherited  by  children  from  their  parents.  Pa- 
rents could  not  beget  children  better  or  more  perfect,  than  they 
themselves  were ;  vid.  1  Cor.  15;  48,  49.     After  the  Fall,  they  had 
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<y«f)xa,  or  owfiu  afxagrlag  and  &avaTOv,  and  consequently  their 
posterity,  begotten  and  born  after  the  Fall,  possessed  the  same. 
John  3:  6,  to  yfyivvrj^iivov  tn  augxog  adg^  {auQxixog)  ioTC. 

This  is  illustrated  from  the  analogy  of  certain  diseases  of  mind 
and  body,  which  are  often  propagated  through  whole  generations. 
It  is  a  matter  of  experience,  that  some  qualities,  intellectual  and  cor- 
poreal, are  propagated  from  parents  to  their  offspring,  although  it  is 
not  the  case  with  all.  The  propagation  of  moral  depravity  is  not, 
therefore,  contrary  to  what  is  known  from  experience,  but  rather  in 
perfect  consistency  with  it ;  and  this  is  enough. 

Closely  connected  with  this,  is  the  New  Testament  doctrine, 
that  the  man  Jesus  Christ  was  not  produced  in  the  common  course 
of  nature,  like  other  men,  but  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  by  the 
immediate  agency  of  God;  Luke  1:  34.  Matt.  1:  16—20,  25.  It 
was  necessary  for  him  to  be  without  sin  or  depravity  (Heb.  4:  15), 
vitiositatis  expers,  and  like  the  first  man  in  his  state  of  innocence, 
in  order  to  restore  the  happiness  which  was  squandered  by  him  ; 
hence  he  is  called  6  divzfgog  up&gomog,  6  toxarog  'Adau,  1  Cor. 
15:  45,  47  ;  also  6  vlog  xov  av&gojnov,  the  great  Son  of  Adam  or 
of  man. 

It  was  on  this  account,  that  in  the  twelfth  century,  some  teach- 
ers in  France,  and  Anselmus  of  Canterbury  in  England,  maintained 
the  unspotted  conception  of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  To  this  opin- 
ion Scotus  acceded  ;  and  after  him  his  adherents,  the  entire  body  of 
the  Franciscans,  and  at  a  later  period  the  Jesuits.  But  they  were 
opposed  by  Thomas  Aquinas  and  his  followers,  and  by  all  the  Do- 
minicans. On  this  point  there  was  a  violent  dispute  in  the  Romish 
Church  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeeth  centuries,  and  the  popes 
decided  nothing  respecting  it.  This  doctrine  is  wholly  unsupported 
by  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

When  all  which  has  now  been  said  is  taken  in  connexion,  it  plain- 
ly appears,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  physical  propagation  of  depravity 
fully  agrees  with  the  other  Scriptural  ideas.  Any  one,  therefore, 
who  receives  these  representations  respecting  the  original  and  more 
perfect  state  of  man,  respecting  the  sin  and  fall  of  Adam,  etc.,  as 
true  and  founded  in  the  Scriptures,  proceeds  inconsistently,  when 
he  denies  the  consequences  which  flow  from  them,  as  many  modern 
theologians  do. 

In  the  times  of  the  Church  fathers,  during  the  third  and  fourth 
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centuries,  this  doctrine  of  the  physical  propagation  of  human  corrup- 
tion, was  often  vindicated  and  illustrated  by  the  doctrine  respecting 
the  propagation  of  the  sonl  per  traducem  ;  vid.  §  57,  II.  and  §  79,  No. 
2 ;  but  of  this  there  is  nothing  said  in  the  Bible.  The  manner  in 
which  this  disposition  is  propagated,  can  be  explained  neither  psy- 
chologically  nor  anatomically .  The  psychologist  does  not  know  the 
soul  as  it  is  in  itself,  but  only  a  part  of  its  exercises.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  interior  of  our  corporeal  structure  is  a  mystery  impenetrable 
by  our  senses.  Into  the  inmost  secrets  of  nature,  whether  corpore- 
al or  spiritual,  no  created  spirit  can  pry.  We  cannot  therefore  ei- 
ther understand  or  describe  this  disposition  which  is  so  injurious  to 
morality,  or  its  propagation,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but  only  ac- 
cording to  the  appearances  and  effects  which  they  exhibit  in  the 
gradual  developement  of  man. 

Note.  The  universality  of  depravity  {uiiaoTia)  and  of  death  {d-uvarog)  de- 
pends, according  to  the  Bible,  upon  the  derivation  of  all  men  from  one  progen- 
itor or  Father.  Hence  sin  and  death  are  always  derived  from  Mam,  Rom.  5: 
14.  1  Cor.  15:  22 ;  and  not  from  Eve,  although  she,  according  to  Paul  himself 
(1  Tim.  2:  14),  first  sinned.  If  Eve  only  had  sinned,  she  would  have  removed 
her  depravity  from  the  world,  when  she  died;  and  sin  would  not  through  her 
have  come  into  the  world,  in  such  a  way,  that  sin  and  death  through  sin, 
should  pass  upon  all  men.  Hence  Jesus,  when  it  was  necessary  that  he,  as 
a  man,  should  be  without  sin,  was  born  of  a  human  7nother,  but  not  begotten 
by  a  hamvLn  father  ;  vid.  Num.  I. 

(2)  There  is  also  a  7«ora?  propagation  of  this  depravity.  In  this 
are  included, 

(a)  The  imputation  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  of  which  we  have  treat- 
ed both  doctrinally  and  historically  in  §  76.  By  this  is  understood 
the  universal  mortality  of  man,  as  a  consequence  of  the  sin  of  our 
progenitors. 

(6)  The  propagation  of  depravity  through  the  imitation  of  had 
examples.  The  bias  to  evil  which  lies  in  the  human  heart,  is  in  no 
way  more  excited  and  strengthened  than  by  had  examples,  which 
very  soon  obtain  approbation  and  are  imitated,  whether  the  individ- 
ual may  have  seen  them  himself,  or  have  heard  of  them  from  others, 
or  have  read  respecting  them  in  books.  The  influence  exerted  by 
this  cause  upon  man  in  the  formation  of  his  character  is  so  inde- 
scribably great,  that  many  ancient  writers  regarded  it  as  the  only  cause 
of  the  propagation  of  human  depravity,  and  either  wholly  denied,  or 
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at  least  in  a  great  measure  doubted,  the  doctrine  of  its  physical 
propagation.  They  hence  supposed,  that  this  evil  could  be  either 
wholly  removed,  or  at  least  much  diminished  by  means  of  a  good 
education,  and  that  the  propensity  to  imitation  could  receive  such  a 
direction,  that  the  good  only  should  be  imitated,  while  the  evil  should 
be  shunned.  So  thought  Pelagius  (vid.  <^  79,  No.  3),  and  at  a  later 
period,  the  Socinians  and  many  Arminians.  This  opinion  has 
found  advocates  also  among  some  modern  protestant  theologians  ; 
e.  g.  Steinbart,  System,  S.  105,  f.  Eberhard,  Apologie,  II.  339,  f. 
Jerusalem,  Betrachtungen,  Th.  II.  B.  II.  S.  683,  f. 

That  example  and  education  contribute  much  to  the  moral  im- 
provement or  corruption  of  man,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  it  is  equal- 
ly true,  and  conformed  to  experience,  that  example  and  education  are 
far  from  being  the  only  and  sufficient  cause  of  the  prevailing  wick- 
edness, and  that  with  the  best  education  man  becomes  bad  much 
easier  than  good,  with  all  the  pains  taken  to  make  him  so.  Of  this 
the  cause  lies  in  the  undue  predominance  of  the  animal  appetites. 
This  accounts  for  it,  that  the  bias  to  evil  is  so  much  stronger  and 
more  active,  than  the  bias  to  good.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  contend  so  strenuously  against  evil,  and  to  employ 
so  many  means  to  incite  man  to  goodness  and  to  secure  him  against 
vice.  And  among  all  the  thousands  who  have  lived  upon  the  earth, 
there  would  have  been  found  some  examples  of  persons  who  had 
passed  through  their  whole  life  free  from  sin. 

As  man,  therefore,  has  within  himself  a  natural  adaptation  to 
much  which  is  good,  he  has  also  a  natural  disposition  and  bias  to 
much  which  is  evil  {inalum  radicalc),  which  soon  strikes  root,  spreads 
round,  and  chokes  the  good.  It  is  absolutely  inexplicable  how  the 
preponderance  of  sense  over  reason,  so  visible  in  all  men,  could  be 
derived  from  mere  imitation.  Were  this  the  case,  this  preponde- 
rance ought  to  cease  as  soon  as  man,  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  un- 
derstanding, were  taught  better.  The  will,  we  should  expect,  would 
then  obey  the  dictates  of  reason.  It  is  not  found,  however,  to  be  so 
in  fact.  The  dominion  of  sense  still  continues,  as  the  experience 
of  every  one  proves.  The  ground  of  this  must  therefore  lie  deeper ; 
and  both  experience  and  reason  confirm  the  account  which  Scrip- 
ture gives  of  it ;  vid.  §  77. 
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111.  The  imputation  or  punishableness  of  natutal  depravity. 

This  is  the  reatus  or  culpa  vitiositatis,  and  was  asserted  by 
Augustine  and  his  followers  ;  vid.  Morus,  p.  120,  §  7,  coll.  §  79,  No. 
2,  They  contended,  that  all  men,  even  before  they  had  committed 
any  sinful  actions,  and  barely  on  account  of  this  native  depravity, 
were  deserving  of  temporal  and  eternal  death,  or  of  damnation. 
Others  have  endeavored  in  various  ways  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
this  opinion.  Some  modern  theologians  have  taught,  in  imitation  of 
Augustine,  the  doctrine  X\\dXpeccatum  originale  per  se  esse  damnabi- 
k ;  but  that,  for  Christ's  sake,  punishment  was  not  actually  inflicted. 

But  the  assertion,  that  this  corruption,  in  and  of  itself,  involves 
condemnation,  cannot  be  proved.  For  (o)  it  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  that  he  should  punish  (in  the 
proper  sense  of  this  term)  an  innocent  person  for  the  sins  of  anoth- 
er. Sin  cannot  exist,  certainly  cannot  be  punished,  unless  the  ac- 
tion is  free  :  otherwise  it  ceases  to  be  sin  ;  vid.  §  76,  III.  (6)  In 
those  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  are  commonly 
cited  in  behalf  of  this  opinion,  the  death  spoken  of,  is  not  eternal 
death,  or  condemnation  ;  but  temporal  death,  Gen.  1:  2,  17.  Rom.  5: 
12.  1  Cor.  15:  22  ;  vid.  §  75,  II.  2.  (c)  Even  bodily  death  is  rep- 
resented in  the  Scriptures  as,  indeed,  the  consequence  of  Adam's 
sin,  but  not  as  a  punishment,  strictly  speaking,  for  any  beside  him- 
self; for  none  but  himself  were  guilty  of  his  sin. 

In  conformity  with  this  view,  Rom  5:  12,  14  is  to  be  explained  ; 
also  Rom.  6:  23,  ^avuxog  oxpmvcu  aixuQziag,  or  v.  21,  xilog  {kuq- 
nog)  dfxaQTiag'  so  called  because  it  followed  upon  Adam's  sin,  and 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  ?i  punishment  for  it ;  vid.  §  76,  III. 
— The  doctrine  of  the  Bible  on  this  subject  is  the  following  :  *  The 
bias  of  man  to  evil,  and  to  do  that  which  is  forbidden,  is  in  itself 
had  (Germ,  fehlerhaftes,  esse  in  vitio,  vitiosum),  Rom.  7:  5,  13,  18  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  man,  or  he  be  regarded  as  punishable 
on  account  of  it,  unless  he  yields  himself  to  it,  and  indulges  it ;  vid. 
Rom.  6:  12.  Gen  4:  7,  coll.  James  1:  15.  This,  however,  is  the 
case  with  all  men  ;  no  one  has  lived  upon  the  earth  who  has  not 
been  led  by  this  propensity  into  actual  transgression,  and  so  has  be- 
come deserving  of  punishment.'  Truly,  therefore,  does  the  Scrip- 
ture affirm,  that  we  are  all  subject  to  punishment  [jiKvu  ogytjg,  Eph. 
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2:  3);  not,  however,  because  we  are  born  with  this  disposition  (for 
this  is  not  any  fault  of  ours),  but"  because  we  indulge  it,  give  an 
ear  to  our  unlawful  desires,  and  so  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led  on  to  the 
commission  of  sin. 


IV.  The  ffource  and  origin  of  sinful  inclinations,  and  their  punishablcness. 

From  the  preponderance  of  sense  now  explained,  particular  sin- 
ful dispositions  and  passions  take  their  origin,  and  so  are  the  result 
and  the  proof  of  the  sinful  depravity  of  man.  But  in  order  that  we 
may  rightly  estimate  the  sinfulness  and  punishableness  of  these  de- 
sires, we  must  attend  to  the  following  considerations. 

(1)  The  desires  of  man  are  not  in  themselves  and  abstractly  con- 
sidered, sinful ;  for  they  are  deep  laid  in  the  constitution  which  God 
himself  has  given  to  human  nature  ;  they  arise  in  man  involuntarily, 
and  so  far  cannot  certainly  be  imputed  to  him.  The  essential  con- 
stitution of  man  makes  it  necessary,  that  every  thing  which  makes 
an  agreeable  impression  on  the  senses,  should  inevitably  awaken 
correspondent  desires.  The  poor  man,  who  sees  himself  surrounded 
with  the  treasures  of  another,  feels  a  natural  and  involuntary  desire 
to  possess  them.  The  mere  rising  of  this  desire  is  no  more  punish- 
able in  him,  than  it  was  in  Eve,  when  she  saw  the  tree,  and  felt  an 
impulse  to  eat  its  beautiful  fruit,  which  is  never  represented  in  the 
Bible  as  her  sin. 

(2)  The  desires  of  man  become  sinful  and  deserving  of  punish- 
ment then  only,  when  (a)  man,  feeling  desires  after  forbidden  things, 
seeks  and  finds  pleasure  in  them,  and  delights  himself  in  them,  and 
so  (6)  carefully  cherishes  and  nourishes  them  in  his  heart,  (c) 
When  he  seeks  occasions  to  awaken  the  desires  after  forbidden 
things,  and  to  entertain  himself  with  them,  (r/)  When  he  gives  au- 
dience and  approbation  to  these  desires,  and  justifies,  seeks  and  per- 
forms the  sins  to  which  he  is  inclined.  This  is  followed  by  the 
two-fold  injury,  that  he  not  only  sins  for  this  once,  but  that  he  gives 
his  appetites  and  passions  the  power  of  soliciting  him  a  second  time 
more  importunately,  of  becoming  more  vehement  and  irresistible  ; 
so  that  he  becomes  continually  more  disposed  to  sin,  acquires  a  fixed 
habit  of  sinning,  and  at  last  becomes  the  slave  of  sin;  vid.  Michae- 
lis,  Ueber  die  Sijnde,  S.  365,  f — But  if  a  man  repels  and  suppres- 
ses the  involuntary  desire  arising  within  him,  because  it  is  evil,  he 
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cannot  certainly  be  punished  merely  because,  without  any  fault  of 
his  own,  he  felt  this  desire.  It  were  unjust  to  punish  any  one  for 
being  assailed  by  an  enemy,  without  any  provocation  on  his  part. 

(3)  With  this  doctrine  the  Holy  Scripture  is  perfectly  accordant. 
Even  in  his  state  of  innocence,  man  felt  the  rising  of  desire ;  nor 
was  this  in  him  accounted  sin  ;  Gen.  3:  6.  Hence  we  are  never 
required,  either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  to  eradicate  these 
desires  (which,  indeed,  is  a  thing  impossible,  and  would  cause  a  de- 
struction of  human  nature  itself) ;  but  only  to  keep  them  under  con- 
trol, and  to  suppress  those  which  fix  upon  forbidden  things ;  vid. 
§  77.  In  Rom.  6:  12,  we  are  directed  not  to  let  our  sinful  appetites 
rule,  and  not  to  obey  the  body  in  the  lusts  thereof;  here,  therefore, 
it  is  presupposed  that  these  tempting  lusts  remain.  Again  in  Gal. 
5:  24  we  are  charged,  to  crucify  the  flesh,  with  its  affections  and 
lusts.  It  is  to  those  who  contend  against  their  wicked  passions, 
that  rewards  are  promised,  and  not  to  those  who  have  never  had 
these  solicitations  and  allurements  to  evil.  The  pretended  virtue 
of  such  men  scarcely  deserves  the  name,  and  is  not  capable  of  re- 
ward. 

Some  texts  are  indeed  cited  in  which  the  passions,  in  themselves 
considered,  are  forbidden,  as  Rom.  7:  7,  ovk  int-^vfirjCdg'  Ex.  20: 
17,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,"  etc.  Some  al- 
so in  which  they  are  said  to  be  deserving  of  punishment  from  God, 
as  Matt.  5:  23.  But  in  these  texts,  such  desires  are  not  spoken  of 
as  arise  involuntarily  within  us,  and  for  which  we  are  not  there- 
fore culpable,  but  such  as  man  himself  nourishes  and  entertains,  or 
by  his  own  agency  awakens  within  himself,  and  which  he  aims  to 
execute.  And  so  in  Matt.  V.  Christ  speaks  of  the  actual  intention 
and  design  of  man  to  commit  adultery,  if  he  could  ;  and  not  of  the 
passion  arising  in  his  heart,  which  he  himself  disapproves,  and 
immediately  suppresses,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  divine  law. 

(4)  The  manner  in  which  man  is  borne  away  by  his  passions 
to  the  commission  of  sin,  is  described  by  James  (1:  14,  15)  in  a 
way  that  corresponds  with  the  experience  of  every  one  ;  and  this 
text  confirms  all  the  preceding  remarks.  When  desires  arise  within 
us,  we  are  in  danger  of  sinning.  Some  present  enjoyment  of  sense 
tempts  us.  Enticements  to  sin  spring  up.  These  James  calls 
temptations  (elsewhere  called  (j'/MvduXu,  Matt.  18:  7,8,  btt;S?3  ,  Ezek, 
17:  19).     For  we  look  upon  that  which  is  represented  to  us  by  our 
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senses  as  charming  and  desirable,  to  be  a  great  good,  the  possession 
of  which  would  make  us  happy.  This  is  expressed  by  i'^{k}ioi.i£vog 
and  delauCo^ievog.  The  image  is  here  taken  from  animals  which 
are  ensnared  by  baits  (df'kiccg)  laid  before  them,  in  order  to  take 
them.  To  these  allurements  all  Ifnen  are  exposed,  although  not  in 
the  same  degree.  Thus  far  there  is  no  sin,  i.  e.  the  man  is  not  yet 
caught  in  the  snare  under  which  the  bait  lies.  But  here  he  must 
stop,  and  instead  of  indulging,  must  suppress  these  desires, — must 
fly  from  the  bait.  Otherwise,  lust  conceives  {ini&vfiia  avXXa^oiaa), 
i.  e.  these  desires  and  passions  are  approved  in  the  heart,  and  the 
man  begins  to  think,  he  can  satisfy  them.  This  is  wrong  and  sin- 
ful. For  this  is  no  longer  involuntary,  but  on  the  contrary  the  re- 
sult of  man's  own  will,  and  he  is  now  deserving  of  punishment. 
This  is  what  is  called  j)eccatum  actuale  internum.  But  finally,  de- 
sire brings  forth  sin, — the  evil  intent  passes  into  action,  and  is  ac- 
complished. This  is  peccatum  actuale  externum.  Hence  flows 
&avazog,  misery,  unhappiness  of  every  sort,  as  the  consequence  and 
punishment  of  sin. 


§  79.  Of  the  representations  of  the  ancient  Church-fathers  respecting 
human  depravity ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  ecclesiastical 
phraseology  on  this  subject,  and  the  various  forms  of  doctrine 
were  gradually  developed. 

( 1 )  The  oldest  Christian  teachers  were  mostly  agreed  in  consid- 
ering death  as  a  consequence  of  Adam's  sin  ;  vid.  §  7G.  [It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  in  these  early  writers,  the  term  cfd-OQu 
stands  not  only  for  mortality,  but  also  for  depravity ;  vid.  Neander, 
B.  I.  Abth.  III.  S.  1045.— Tr.]  But  we  shall  look  in  vain  through 
the  writings  of  most  of  the  Greek  teachers,  to  find  the  full  scriptural 
idea  of  an  innate  depravity  ;  or  at  least,  it  cannot  be  found  exhibit- 
ed with  sufficient  distinctness  or  clearness.  As  there  had  been  as 
yet  no  controversy  on  this  subject,  nothing  respecting  it  was  deter- 
mined and  settled  on  ecclesiastical  authority.  Still  they  agree  for 
the  most  part,  that  the  disproportion  between  sense  and  reason,  or  the 
corruption  of  human  nature,  began  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  has 
been  diff"used,  as  a  universal  disease,  through  the  whole  human  race. 
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That  this  evil,  however,  in  itself  considered,  is  to  be  regarded  as  ac- 
tual sin,  and  as  such  is  punished  by  God,  they  do  not  teach  ;  but 
rather  the  contrary.  So  Justin  Martyr,  Ap.  I.  54,  sq.  Irenaeus, 
Adv.  Ilajres.  IV.  37,  sq.  Athenagoras,  Legat.  c.  22.  Clemens 
Alex.  Strom.  III.  (contra  Encratitas).  "  No  one,"  says  the  writer 
last  mentioned,  "  is  wholly  free  from  sin  ;  but  the  child,  who  has 
never  personally  trespassed,  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  curse  of 
Adam  (the  punishment  of  his  sin).  Yet  all  who  have  the  use  of 
their  reason  are  led  by  this  their  moral  depravity  to  commit  actual 
sin,  and  so  become  liable  to  punishment."  The  same  writer  says,  in 
his  Pcedag.  III.  12,  fAovog  ava}iugrr}Tog  6  Xoyog'  to  yag  lla^iagxa- 
viiv  Ttaaiv  t'fiq>vrov  nul  %qlvov.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Isaiah,  says  <^vGiy.ov  Iv  dp&gconoig  ovu  eivat  xaxoi'* 
and  in  his  work  '  Contra  Anthropomorph."  c.  8,  he  says,  "  Adam's 
posterity  are  not  punished  as  those  who  with  him  had  broken  the 
law  of  God."  So  also  Origen,  Praef  ad  libros  ufgl  uQXOiv,  and  his 
followers,  Basilius,  and  Theodorus  of  Mopsevestia,  who,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Photius,  wrote  a  book  against  those  who  taught 
that  man  sinned  (pvaei,  ttul  ov  yvojftrj.  There  were  some,  too,  of  the 
Greek  Fathers  who  traced  the  origin  of  the  evil  passions  and  of  the 
actual  sins  arising  from  them,  to  the  mortality  of  the  body,  e.  g. 
Chrysostom  and  Theodoret.  This  hypothesis  has  been  revived  in 
later  times  by  Whitby,  who  has  attempted  to  carry  it  through  ;  vid. 
§  76,  Note. 

(2)  The  same  representation  is  found  in  many  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  ancient  Latin  Church,  even  in  Africa.  They  taught  that  death 
(depravity  1)  is  a  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  and  yet  that  it  is  not, 
in  itself,  to  be  regarded  as  sin,  and  punished  accordingly.  Cyprian 
(Epist.  Synod.  Cone.  Carthag.  III.)  says,  "  A  new  born  child  has 
not  itself  sinned,  nisi  quod  secundum  Adam  carnaliter  natus,  conta- 
GiuM  mortis  contraxit.'''  In  baptism,  the  sins  of  the  child  (which 
were  still  not  propria  but  aliena)  were  supposed  to  be  washed  away. 
Ambrosius  says  on  Ps.  xlviii.,  "  there  is  a  bias  to  sin  in  all,  but 
this  is  not  actual  sin,  and  liability  to  punishment ;  God  punishes  us 
only  for  nostra peccata,  and  not  for  aliena  {Adami)nequiti(Bjlagitia." 
Even  according  to  TertuUian  (de  testim.  animae,  c.  3),  it  is  only  to 
temporal  death,  that  we  are  condemned  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of 
Adam.  To  this  opinion,  Hilarius  and  others  acceded.  The  Afri- 
can fathers  before  the  time  of  Augustine,  and  even  TertuUian,  seem 
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however  to  have  had  less  distinct  and  settled  views  on  this  subject, 
than  even  the  Greeks  ;  which  arose  f^ora  their  misunderstanding  the 
seemingly  obscure  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament,  and  especial- 
ly of  the  Latin  Version  of  it. 

[The  germs  of  the  controversy  which  afterwards  broke  out  between  Augus- 
tine and  Pelagius,  can  be  discerned  in  this  earlier  period. — The  Alexandrine 
teachers,  and  among  these  principally  Clement  and  Origen,  look  the  side  of 
the  human  will,  and  its  ability  to  good.  They  however,  by  no  means  carried 
this  so  far  as  was  afterwards  done  by  Pelagius,  and  often  expressed  them- 
selves strongly  respecting  the  entire  depravity  of  man,  and  his  dependence  on 
the  renovating  influence  of  divine  grace  ;  vid.  Clement,  Quis  dives  salv,  c.  21. 
— The  eastern  teachers  were  led  to  vindicate  thus  strongly  the  powers  of  the 
human  will  by  their  opposition  to  New  Platonism,  and  the  Manichean 
theosophy,  by  which  sin  was  attributed  either  to  an  eternal  principle  of 
Evil,  to  a  blind  and  resistless  destiny,  or  to  some  necessity  of  nature,  rather 
than  to  the  perversion  of  our  own  moral  powers. 

The  teachers  of  the  Western  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially 
those  of  Africa,  having  no  such  philosophy  to  oppose,  recognized  more  fully 
the  peculiar  Christian  truths  of  the  corruption  and  inability  of  human  nature, 
and  the  necessity  of  divine  grace.  But  they,  also,  were  far  from  representing 
the  grace  of  God  as  compulsory  and  irresistible,  as  it  was  afterwards  done  in 
the  Pelagian  controversies. — This  tendency  in  the  Western  Church  is  repre- 
sented by  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  Ambrosius. 

As  yet,  however,  these  opposing  tendencies  had  not  come  into  open  conflict, 
but  awaited  the  causes  which  brought  them  into  direct  collision  in  the  follow- 
ing period. — Tr.] 

But  Augustine  carried  the  matter  much  farther.  He  affirmed 
the  doctrine  dc  imputationc  peccati  Adami  in  the  strictest  juridical 
sense,  teaching  at  the  same  time  the  entire  depravity  of  man,  and 
his  total  inability  to  all  good,  in  such  a  sense  as  it  is  no  where  taught 
in  the  Bible.  He  may  have  been  led  to  this,  by  having  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  sect  of  Manicheans,  who  hold  very  strict  sentiments 
on  this  point  ;  hence  his  doctrine  de  pcccato  originali  was  called  by 
Pelagius  and   Julian  a  Manichean  doctrine.*     He  maintained,  that 

*  [We  subjoin  the  following  remarks  of  Neander,  with  respect  to  the  charge 
here,  and  often  elsewhere,  brought  against  the  system  of  Augustine.  "  The 
anthropology  of  Augustine,"  he  says,  "  is  unjustly  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  influence  of  Manicheism.  His  doctrine  respecting  the  moral  depravi- 
ty of  man  was  a  very  diff"erent  thing  from  the  Dualism  of  Mani,  which  was  do- 
rived  from  the  philosophy  of  nature.  The  system  of  Augustine  did  not,  like 
that  of  Mani,  proceed  from  his  confounding  in  his  conceptions,  the  natural  and 
the  moral,  but  from  a  pure  fact  of  moral  consciousness.  On  the  contrary  it 
may  be  said,  that  while  the  hope  of  finding  out,  by  means  of  speculation,  an 
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the  consequence  of  Adam's  sin  was  not  merely  bodily  death,  but 
eternal  {mors  secunda,  cujus  non  est  finis) ;  and  that  to  this  all  men, 
even  children,  who  had  not  themselves  thought  or  done  either  good 
or  evil,  were  subjected  ;  though  yet  the  unmerited  grace  of  God  de- 
livered some  from  this  punishment  {decrctum  ahsoliitum).  He  ex- 
hibits these  doctrines  in  his  work,  De  civitate  Dei,  XIV.  1,  and 
elsewhere.  Fulgentius  Rusp.  (De  Fide,  c.  29)  asserts  that  chil- 
dren who  had  lived  merely  in  their  mother's  womb,  and  yet  died 
without  baptism,  must  suffer  eternal  punishment  in  hell.  And  so 
taught  many  of  the  schoolmen,  according  to  Peter  of  Lombardy,  L. 
II.  Even  Augustine  attributed  a  certain  kind  of  physical  influ- 
ence to  baptism,  and  confined  the  grace  of  God  to  those  to  whom 
this  ordinance  was  administered.  He  held  this  doctrine,  however, 
in  common  with  many  of  the  Latin  Fathers  before  his  time  ;  e.  g. 
Cyprian.  The  adherents  of  Augustine  were  accustomed  to  vindi- 
cate their  views  by  the  doctrine  of  the  propagation  of  the  soul  per 
traducem,  though  this  is  not  true  of  all  of  them.  On  the  contrary, 
the  adherents  of  Pelagius  for  the  most  part  denied  this  doctrine,  and 
were  Creationists  ;  vid.  Vol.  I.  §  57,  II. 

(3)  This  severe  doctrine  of  Augustine  was  controverted  by  Pe- 
lagius, and  many  others  who  followed  him.  But  Pelagius  in  his 
turn  went  too  far  on  the  other  side,  and  maintained  various  princi- 
ples which  obviously  are  unscriptural.  Here  were,  therefore,  two 
extremes,  between  which  scriptural  truth  lay  in  the  midst,  having 
both  reason  and  experience  on  its  side.  In  the  system  of  Augus- 
tine, on  the  one  hand,  there  is  much  opposed  to  reason  and  scrip- 
ture ;  and  in  that  of  Pelagius,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  op- 
posed to  scripture  and  experience.  Pelagius  not  only  denied  the  im- 
putation of  Adam's  sin,  but  also  the  physical  propagation  of  human 
depravity.  He  taught,  that  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  unaltered, 
and  that  man  is  now  entirely  in  the  same  state  in  which  Adam  was 

explanation  of  the  irreconcilable  opposition  between  Good  and  Evil,  of  which 
he  had  become  early  conscious  in  the  depth  of  his  soul,  led  him  to  Manicheisra ; 
he  was  led  from  it  again  by  coming  to  apprehend  this  opposition  more  and 
more  in  a  moral  light.  Again  ;  it  was  in  direct  opposition  to  Manicheisra  that 
he  adopted  the  theory,  the  first  germs  of  which  he  took  from  Platonism,  that 
Evil  is  only  a  subjective  deviation  of  created  being  from  the  law  of  the  su- 
preme and  only  true  Being,  and  not,  as  taught  by  Mani,  an  independent,  self- 
subsisting  existence."    Allg.  Kirchengesch.  B.  II.  Abth.  III.  S.  1206.— Tr.] 
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created.  Weakness,  imperfection,  and  death,  were  in  his  view,  es- 
sential to  man  from  the  first,  and  he  is  punished  only  for  sinful  ac- 
tions. The  propagation  of  human  depravity  is  not  physically  and 
by  birth  ;  but  morally  only,  from  the  imitation  of  bad  examples. 
The  declaration,  that  in  Adam  all  have  sinned,  does  not  relate,  ac- 
cording to  his  scheme,  to  any  peccatiim  nascendi  origine  contrac- 
tum ;  but  to  that  acquired  propter  imitationem  exempli ;  vid.  in  Li- 
bro  de  natura,  ap.  August,  ad  Rom.  V.  And  Julian  said  (ap.  August, 
contra  Jul.  II.  54),  peccatum  primum  moribus,  non  seminibus  ad 
posteros  fuisse  devcctum.  Adam  set  a  bad  example  before  his  chil- 
dren, and  they  again  before  theirs,  and  so  on.  In  this  sense  only 
did  Pelagius  allow  of  a  propagation  of  sin  from  Adam ;  vid.  §  78, 
II.  2.  The  views  of  Pelagius  are  very  clearly  exhibited  in  the 
work  De  libera  arhitrio  (ap.  August,  de  pecc.  orig.  c.  13)  :  Omne 
honum  cut  malum,  quo  vel  laudibiles  vel  vituperahiles  sumus,  non 
nohiscum  nascitur,  scd  agitur  a  nobis ;  capaces  utriusque  rei,  non 
pleni  nascimur,  et  ut  sine  virtute,  sic  sine  \nio  proc7-eamur. 

These  views  were  totally  diverse  from  those  of  Augustine  and 
other  African  teachers,  and  in  many  points  also  from  the  plain  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible.  This  deviation  from  the  Scriptures,  Augustine 
perceived  and  opposed.  Through  the  resistance  of  Pelagius  he  be- 
came more  zealous  and  heated,  and  in  his  polemical  zeal  advanced 
continually  greater  lengths  in  his  positions.*  The  theory  of  Au- 
gustine, or  the  African  theory,  was  however  by  no  means  univer- 
sal in  the  fourth  century.     In  the  East,  and  in  Palestine  especially, 

*  [This  remark  respecting  tlie  theory  of  Augustine,  though  often  made, 
may  be  shown  demonstrably  to  be  incorrect.  Augustine  had  developed  his 
full  system  concerning  the  inability  of  man  and  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
resulting  from  it,  as  early  as  the  year  397,  in  a  work  directed  to  Simplician, 
Bishop  at  Mailand,  some  time  before  Pelagius  appeared  at  Rome,  and  at  least 
ten  years  before  his  doctrines  had  excited  attention  and  controversy.  Neander 
says, — "  Opposition  to  Pelagianism  could  have  had  no  influence  upon  Augus- 
tine in  forming  his  system.  It  may  rather  be  said  with  more  truth,  that  Pela- 
gius was  excited  and  induced  to  develope  his  own  views,  by  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  Augustine  respecting  the  natural  depravity  of  man,  and  grace 
and  predestination  not  conditioned  by  the  free  will." — B.  11.  Abth.  III.  S.  1215. 
We  ought  not  readily  to  attribute  the  opinions  of  such  minds  as  Augustine's 
to  external  causes.  Their  own  internal  impulse,  and  their  effort  after  perfect 
consistency,  often  carry  them  to  extremes,  to  which  others  could  be  driven  only 
by  the  pressure  of  controversy.  Cf.  the  Note  to  the  History  of  Decrees,  Vol. 
I.  §  32,lp.  252,  Fourthly. —Ti.} 
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Pelagius  was  received  into  favor  and  protection  with  many,  who 
had  agreed  in  many  points  with  Origen,  and  who  therefore  saw  little 
reprehensible  in  Pelagius.  Much,  indeed,  in-  his  theory  differed 
from  that  then  prevailing  through  the  Eastern  church.  But  from  the 
indifference  of  so  many  Grecian  bishops  on  this  subject,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, that  nothing  can  have  been  at  that  time  ecclesiastically  deter- 
mined respecting  it,  and  that  the  importance  of  the  question  by  no 
means  appeared  to  them  at  first.  And  even  in  the  Western  Church 
out  of  Africa,  there  were  many  who  looked  upon  the  Pelagian  theo- 
ry not  unfavourably,  and  on  this  account  it  was  at  first  acquitted  of 
the  charges  brought  against  it  even  by  Zosimus,  the  Roman  bishop. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Africans,  however,  and  their  connexion 
with  the  Anti-Origenistic  party,  it  was  finally  brought  about,  that 
the  doctrines  of  Pelagius  were  formally  condemned  as  heretical  at 
the  Church  Councils,  and  that  the  theory  of  Augustine,  after  the 
year  418,  became  predominant,  at  least  in  the  Occidental  Church. 

Various  attempts  were  made  to  unite  the  two  parties  ;  and  many 
took  a  middle  course  between  them,  from  whence  originated,  at  a  later 
period,  the  so  called  Semi-pelagian  party.  Scotus,  and  his  followers 
among  the  school-men  very  much  extenuated  the  natural  depravity 
of  man ;  in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  many  of  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  Romish  Church,  e.  g.  the  Jesuits,  who  have  been  on 
this  account  often  accused  of  Pelagianism  or  Semi-pelagianism. 
Among  the  followers  of  Augustine  many  adhered  to  his  opinion, 
that  even  mere  original  sin,  in  itself  considered,  is  punished  with 
eternal  death,  even  in  the  case  of  children  who  die  before  baptism, 
though  they  themselves  have  never  done  any  evil ;  e.  g.  Gregor.  M. 
L.  IX.  Moral,  c.  16.  Others  to  whom  this  doctrine  seemed  too  se- 
vere, held  only,  that  in  consequence  of  original  sin,  man  is  excluded 
from  the  full  joys  of  the  Blessed  in  Heaven,  but  not  merely  on  that 
account  cast  into  the  pains  of  Hell ;  in  short,  that  he  is  placed  in  a 
middle-state,  in  which  he  is  neither  damned,  nor  yet  perfectly  happy. 
So  Daraasus :  Poena  originalis  peccati  est  carentia  visionis  Dei. 
The  same  representation  respecting  children  who  die  before  bap- 
tism is  found  also  among  some  Greek  writers ;  e.  g.  in  Gregory  of 
Nazianzen,  who  says  respecting  them  (Orat.  40)  f^rjrt  do^aa&i]vai, 
/MTjTf  y,oXaad^t]Gea&ai,  n.  x.  A. 

(4)  Some  additional,  historical  illustrations  of  the  Augustinian 
and  African  theory  respecting  natural  depravity,  and  respecting  the 
term,  peccatum  originis  sive  originale. 
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The  depravity  of  human  nature  being,  according  to  the  Bible, 
propagated  from  Adam,  and  communicated  in  the  way  of  ordinary 
generation  to  children,  it  was  very  natural  to  denominate  it  original; 
and  since,  moreover,  it  is  common  to  all  men,  and,  though  not  essen- 
tial to  human  nature,  yet propcrli/  belonging  to  it  in  its  present  state, 
it  is  called  7iaiural,  especially  as  the  term  <f.vo{i  is  used  in  Ephes.  2:  3; 
vid.  §  78,  I.  2.  Both  of  these  terms  are  found  in  the  same  passage 
in  Tertullian  (De  anima,  c.  41),  where  he  calls  depravity  7«a/«;« 
animce  ex,  origiiiis  vitio  and  naturah  quodammodo.  Upon  this  pas- 
sage it  is  important  to  observe,  that  he  does  not  use  the  term  pccca- 
ium,  but  malum  and  vitium ;  and  again,  that  this  is  the  first  passage 
in  the  Latin  Fathers  in  which  the  term  naturah  is  applied  to  this 
subject.  But  because  the  Latin  word  naturale  is  ambiguous,  and 
might  be  understood  in  the  sense  oi  csscntiole  ( — a  sense  in  which 
Tertullian  would  not  use  it,  and  in  which  even  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
rejected  the  expression  cfvatviov  y-aKOv,  vid.  No.  I.),  Tertullian  adds 
quodammodo.  The  term  naturale,  as  used  by  him,  properly  means 
nothing  more  than  proprium,  adkoirens,  non  aliunde  contractum ; 
vid.  §  78,  I.  2. — Ambrosius  too  says  (Apol.  David,  c,  11),  Antc- 
quam,  nascimur,  maculamur  contagio,  et  ante  usuram  lucis  originis 
ipsius  excipimus  injuriam.  Thus  none  of  these  fathers  use  the  term 
peccatum,  or  pretend  that  natural  depravity  in  the  abstract,  or  in  it- 
self, is  imputed  to  man  as  sin,  or  punished.  Augustine  is  the  very 
first  who  uses  the  term  peccatum  originale,  quia  originalitcr  tra- 
ditur,  as  indeed  he  himself  says  in  '  Opus  imperf  contra  Julianum,' 
IL  After  this  time,  this  term,  which  perhaps  may  have  been  used 
by  some  Africans  before  Augustine,  was  repeated  by  some  Latin 
teachers,  e.  g.  by  Hieronymus,  on  Ps.  L.,  and  was  finally  author- 
ized by  Councils,  and  adopted  into  the  terminology  of  the  Western 
Church.  It  was  first  publicly  employed  in  the  Acts  (c.  2)  of  the 
Milevitanic  Council  in  the  year  410  ;  and  those  who  deny  the  doc- 
trine de  pcccato  originali,  and  its  punishment,  which  is  removed  by 
baptism,  were  there  denounced  with  an  anathema. 

But  how  came  it  to  pass,  that  the  word  peccatum  should  be  employ- 
ed to  designate  natural  depravity,  since  this  depravity  in  abstracto, 
and  by  itself,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  disease  or  a  sickly  moral  disor- 
der of  man,  and  not  as  action  ;  and  since  man  had  no  guilty  agency 
in  bringing  it  upon  himself?  It  came  in  this  way  :  In  Rom.  7:  9, 
and  elsewhere,  Paul  uses  the  term  dfjiaQzla  in  reference  to  the  bias 
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to  sin  found  in  all  men,  or  the  disposition  to  do  what  is  forbidden  by 
the  divine  law  ;  and  this  is  perfectly  conformed  to  the  tisiis  loqucndi. 
For  the  Greek  ccf-iugjla  is  employed  not  only  with  regard  to  sinful 
actions,  but  any  fault,  or  defective  state  or  nature  of  a  thing  ; 
like  the  Latin  peccatum  and  peccare ;  vid.  §  73,  II.  In  this  sense 
then,  they  might  justly  say  peccatum  originis,  instead  of  vitium; 
meaning  simply  d f^ect ,  fault ,  evil.  Tertullian,  however,  did  not 
use  the  word  peccatum,  probably  on  account  of  this  ambiguity.  But 
when  Augustine  found  the  term  peccatum  used  in  the  Latin  Bible 
in  reference  to  this  natural  bias  to  sin,  he  supposed  that  he  might, 
and  indeed  ought  to  employ  the  same.  But  not  distinguishing  suffi- 
ciently between  the  different  meanings  of  this  word,  he  contended, 
that  all  that  must  be  true  respecting  this  state  in  itself  considered, 
which  is  true  respecting  sinful  actions  ;  on  the  ground,  that  the 
same  word  is  used  respecting  both  in  the  Bible.  He  then  argued  in 
this  way  :  "  all  sin  is  punished,  or  it  brings  men  into  a  state  of  con- 
demnation before  God  ;  and  consequently  this  natural  depravity  it- 
self, because  it  is  included  under  (/.f.tuQTiu,  and  is  called  peccatum." 
Thus  arose  the  scheme  of  Augustine  described  in  No.  2,  although 
in  this  he  was  not  throughout  consistent  with  himself  Instead  of 
employing  this  phraseology,  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  to  have 
said  :  The  tendency  to  sin  is  indeed  an  evil,  a  moral  disorder,  i.  e. 
a  wrong  and  defective  constitution  of  our  nature  in  a  moral  respect, 
from  which  particular  actual  sins  result;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be 
otherwise  than  displeasing  to  a  perfectly  holy  God ;  nor  can  he,  as 
the  Scriptures  expressly  teach,  be  its  author ;  but  neither  would  God 
punish  men  for  this,  in  and  of  itself  Fox  punishment  is  first  inflict- 
ed when  man  suffers  himself  to  be  enticed  to  actual  sin,  or  transgres- 
sion of  the  law ;  and  because  none  remain  unperverted,  so  all  are 
sinners,  and  condemned  in  the  sight  of  God,  although  the  degree  of 
their  guilt,  and  consequently  the  degree  of  their  punishment  may  be 
different. 

After  the  time  of  Augustine,  various  attempts  were  made  to  ob- 
viate the  innumerable  mistakes  which  attended  this  doctrine  de 
peccato  originali ;  and  among  others,  a  distinction  was  made  between 
peccatum  originale  and  pcccata  actualia, — a  distinction  which  is 
first  found  in  Job.  Cassianus  in  the  fifth  century  ;  vid.  Coll.  P.  P. 
Sceticor.  xiii.  7.  There  were  always,  however,  among  the  Catholics, 
even  those  of  ancient  times,  not  a  few  who  disapproved  of  the  appli- 
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cation  of  the  term  peccatum  to  the  corrupt  moral  condition  of  man, 
and  wished  it  to  be  abolished.  Afld  it  happened  to  many,  merely 
because  they  rejected  this  word,  to  be  counted  among  the  Pelagians 
or  Semi-pelagians.  Many  of  the  schoolmen,  too,  preferred  not  to  use 
this  term ;  though  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  among  them  there  were 
many  actually  inclined  to  Pelagianism;  vid.  No.  3.  The  schoolmen 
rather  chose  to  use  the  term  employed  by  Tertullian,  viz.  vitium 
originale  or  naturale;  or  vitiositus,  or  cicjjravatiu  congenita,  or 
naturalis. 

As  to  the  German  word  in  use  on  this  subject,  Erb-sundc  (here- 
ditary sin),  it  is  still  more  inconvenient,  than  the  hatin i}eccatttin  ori- 
ginale. For  the  latter  admits,  according  to  common  usage,  of  a 
correct  interpretation,  and  so,  if  it  is  properly  explained,  may  be  still 
retained.  But  the  German  word  Sunde  (sin)  is  elsewhere  always  used 
to  denote  an  action,  so  far  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  divine  law;  but  nev- 
er a  stcUe.  Instead  of  this  word,  it  would  be  better  to  use  the  word 
Erb-fchlcr  (hereditary  defect),  or  still  better,  Erb-iibcl  (hereditary 
evil),  or  more  definitely,  das  sittliche  Erb-iibcl  (the  moral  hereditary 
evil).  Many  of  our  Protestant  theologians  have  therefore  for 
a  long  time  preferred  to  use  the  term  natural  depravity ;  vid. 
§  87,  I.  2,  3.  Dr  Teller  proposed  to  use  the  word,  Temperamerits- 
siinde  (sin  of  the  constitution  or  temperament) ;  this,  however,  is  in- 
appropriate, since  it  bears  another  sense,  viz.  some  kind  of  j}rcvailitig 
sin,  to  which  a  man  is  especially  inclined  from  his  peculiar  organiza- 
tion, or  his  individual  naturcl;  of.  <§  75. 

Note.  The  icrm  -peccatum  originale,  as  used  in  tlie  Symbolic  Books  of  tlie 
Lutheran  church,  comprises  the  following  things.  (1)  Tlie  deficiency  in  true 
holiness  and  piety  which  is  found  in  all  men  without  exception,  accompanied 
with  a  deficiency  in  powers  for  attaining  holiness  by  their  ow»  exertions.  Tiiis 
is  just  and  scriptural.  For  in  order  to  be  morally  good  and  pious,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  become  so ;  we  are  not  born  with  this  character ;  we  do  not  possess 
in  ourselves  the  powers  requisite  to  this  end,  and  are  dependent  on  divine  as- 
sistance. (2)  The  inordinate  passions  and  appetites  which  are  found  in  all  men ; 
the  bias  within  us  to  do  what  is  forbidden,  and  to  leave  undone  what  is  requir- 
ed ; — of  the  truth  of  which  every  one's  own  experience  may  convince  him,  and 
which  is  constantly  insisted  upon  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  by  peccatum  origi- 
nale, the  Symbolic  Books  understand  a  state  of  man,  which  morally  consid- 
ered, is  not,  from  the  earliest  period,  what  it  should  be,  or  what  it  originally 
was ;  and  this  is  certainly  just  and  true,  both  according  to  Scripture  and  expe- 
rience. 

These  two  things  takun  together  are  what  the  theologians  of  the  Lutheran 
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and  Reformed  churches  mean,  when  they  say,  man  is  born  with  sin  or  iu  sin, — 
an  expression  which  is  taken  from  Ps.  51 :  7.  And  although  this  expression  is 
liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and  indeed  in  that  passage  is  used  in  a  different 
sense,  yet  the  thing  which  they  intend  by  the  use  of  it,  is  true  and  conformed 
lo  the  Bible;  vid.  Morus,  pp.  117,118. 

It  is  a  common,  but  very  unworthy  art  of  many  of  the  opponents  of  the 
doctrine  of  natural  depravity,  to  make  the  German  word  denoting  this  doctrine, 
Erh-silnde  (hereditary  sin),  which  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  inconve- 
nient, the  object  of  ridicule,  as  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  church 
agreed  with  the  untenable  positions  in  Augustine's  theory.  While  they  con- 
fute this  theory  only,  they  assume  the  air  of  having  overthrown  the  doctrine  of 
native  depravity  itself.  The  scriptural  texts  which  stand  in  their  way,  are 
brought  into  agreement  with  the  most  different  modern  philosophical  schools, 
by  the  aid  of  that  artificial  exegesis  which  makes  any  thing  from  every  thing  ; 
so  that  the  Scriptures  must  say  just  that,  and  that  only,  which  the  authors  of 
tliese  philosophical  systems  require.  Vid.  Teller's  Worterbuch,  art.  Stlndc,  and 
other  attempts  of  the  theologians  of  the  Kantian  school. 


§  80.  Results  of  the  foregoing  discission  respecting  the  doctrine  of 
natural  depravity,  and  observations  on  the  mode  of  teaching  this 
doctrine. 

I.  Results  of  the  foregoing  discussion. 

(1)  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  the  native  depravity 
which  discloses  itself  in  the  preponderance  of  sense  over  reason  is  to 
be  found  in  all  men  without  exception,  is  confirmed  by  the  undenia- 
ble experience  of  all  men  of  all  times;  and  every  individual  may  be 
convinced  of  its  truth  by  his  own  daily  experience,  and  by  observa- 
tion of  those  around  him.  Any  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  self-in- 
spection will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  the  confession  of 
Paul,  Rom.  7:  18,  sq.,  "  To  will  is  present  with  me,  but  how  to  per- 
form that  which  is  good,  I  find  not,"  is  drawn  as  it  were  from  his 
own  soul.  Even  the  heathen  nations,  and  those  of  their  chief  phi- 
losophers, who  did  not  employ  themselves  with  empty  speculations, 
but  who  built  their  views  upon  the  observation  of  man  and  of  them- 
selves, recognized  the  existence  of  this  evil ;  vid.  §  74. 

(2)  But  although  philosophy  must  recognize  the  actual  existence 
Cf  this  evil,  it  can  give  no  satisfactory  answer  with  regard  to  the  ori- 
gin of  it;  vid.  Kant,  Vom  radikalen  Bosen.  All  the  philosophemes 
lipon  this  subject  from  Aristotle  down  to  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Fichte, 
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and  Schelling,  are  full  of  gaps  ;  and  in  surveying  them,  we  meet  with 
one  unanswerable  question  after  ancrther ;  vid.  §  74.  Cf  Michaelis, 
Moral,  Th.  I.  S.  127,  sq.  But  there  appears  in  almost  all  nations,  a 
pressing  necessity  to  believe,  that  God  made  the  human  race  in  a 
more  perfect  state,  than  that  in  which  it  now  exists.  But  they 
were  still  unable  to  solve  the  riddle.  Now  this  riddle  is  solved  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  more  satisfactorily  than  by  all  the  philosophers  ; 
vid.  §  56,  ad  fin.  §§  "^^^  ''^>  ^^c.  And  any  one  who  understands 
the  scriptural  account  of  the  fall  of  man  as  a  mere  fable,  or  as  any 
thing  beside  a  narrative  of  what  actually  took  place,  and  who  is  in- 
cautious enough  to  teach  these  views  to  the  common  people  and  the 
young,  takes  away  that,  for  which  he  can  give  nothing  in  return  ; 
although  he  may  not  design  it,  he  lowers  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
in  the  view  of  his  hearers,  and  does  an  injury  which  he  will  not  be 
able  easily  to  repair. 

There  were  two  theories  which  were  more  prominent  among  the 
Christian  teachers  of  former  times,  and  which  even  now  have  their 
advocates;  viz.  the  African  or  Aiigustinian  and  the  Pelagian; 
vid.  ^  79.  The  latter,  which  nearly  accords  with  the  views  of  the 
Stoics,  plainly  disagrees  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and  moreover 
has  experience  against  it;  vid.  §  79,  No.  3.  But  since  it  wears,  on 
the  first  view,  a  more  rational  aspect,  and  since  especially  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  men,  who  had  rather  view  themselves  in 
a  favorable  than  an  unfavorable  light,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that,  in  spite  of  experience,  it  should  have  obtained,  and  still  possess, 
considerable  currency. — But  in  Augustine's  theory,  there  are  also 
incorrect  and  untenable  positions,  and  he  deduces  many  false  con- 
clusions from  texts  of  Scripture  wrongly  understood.  These  misin- 
terpretations were  in  part  occasioned,  and  in  part  promoted,  by  the 
Latin  established  version,  which  Augustine  followed,  and  to  which 
he  and  his  fellow  teachers  were  accustomed  from  their  youth.  Be- 
sides, Augustine's  views  on  the  subject  of  interpretation  were 
deficient.  The  middle-course  between  these  extremes  is  accordant 
with  the  Bible,  with  experience,  and  the  system  of  the  Protestant 
church  ;  vid.  §^  77,  78. 

The  objection,  that  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  native  depravity 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  Justice  and  goodness  of  God,  does  not  lie 
so  much  against  the  scriptural  doctrine  itself,  as  against  certain  false 
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and  unscriptural  notions  which  are  sometimes  connected  with  it ; 
e.  g.  against  the  Augustinian  theory.  Let  the  following  things  be 
considered  :  viz. 

(a)  It  is  incorrect  to  assert,  as  some  do,  that  if  Adam  himself 
had  maintained  his  original  innocence,  no  one  of  his  posterity  either 
would,  or  could  have  sinned.  This  is  nowhere  taught  in  the  Bible. 
The  possibility  of  erring  and  sinning  would  have  continued,  both 
with  Adam  himself  and  with  his  posterity,  even  if  he  had  not  at  that 
time  fallen.  And  had  it  been  impossible  for  the  posterity  of  Adam, 
supposing  him  to  have  persevered  in  holiness,  to  be  otherwise  than 
holy,  their  goodness  would  have  had  no  value,  and  would  not  be 
entitled  to  reward.  Man  would  have  been  a  machine,  having  no 
power  to  move  except  in  one  preestablished  and  appointed  way.  It 
does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  there  would  have  been  no  error  and 
no  sin,  and  consequently  no  punishment  of  sin,  among  men,  if  our 
progenitor  had  not  fallen.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  both  particular 
individuals,  and  the  race  of  man  at  large,  would  have  been  by  de- 
grees more  and  more  confirmed  in  goodness,  if  the  state  of  innocence 
(or  the  state  of  the  even  balance  of  the  human  powers)  had  contin- 
ued ;  as  is  actually  the  case  with  good  angels ;  but  this  confirmation 
cannot  be  understood,  in  reference  to  men,  more  than  to  angels,  as 
removing  the  possibility  of  sinning. 

(b)  When  now  God  foresaw,  that  sin  could  not  be  hindered 
among  men,  since  they  are  beings  endowed  indeed  with  a  moral  na- 
ture, but  at  the  same  time  possessing  appetites  and  passions  limiting 
the  exercise  of  reason  ;  he  provided,  that  the  guilt  and  ill-desert  of 
sin  should  be  diminished  in  Adam's  posterity,  by  allowing  Adam  to 
fall,  and  so  a  general  weakness  and  depravity  to  pervade  the  whole 
race.  A  stronger  and  more  incorrupt  race  would,  if  it  sinned, 
sin  far  more  deeply  and  unpardonably,  than  a  weaker.  Hence  we 
see,  that  the  sin  o(  the  fallen  angels  is  always  described  in  the  Bible, 
as  far  more  deserving  of  punishment  and  more  unpardonable,  than 
the  sin  of  the  first  parents  of  our  race;  and  their  whole  moral  apos- 
tasy is  described  as  far  greater,  than  that  of  man.  Those  among 
Adam's  weaker  posterity,  who  resist  the  inducements  to  sin,  and  are 
diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  holiness,  do,  as  it  were,  overcome  them- 
selves ;  and  their  virtue  can  therefore  have  so  much  more  internal 
worth,  and  be  so  much  the  more  deserving  of  reward.  Those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  yield  to  these  temptations,  and  sin,  although 
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they  are  by  no  means  free.from  the  desert  of  punishment  (since  God 
has  made  known  the  means  by  whicii  sin  may  be  guarded  against) ; 
may  yet,  on  account  of  their  weakness  and  inability,  hope  for  pity, 
forbearance,  and  a  mitigation  of  punishment.  Vid.  on  this  subject, 
Michaelis,  Von  der  SLinde,  S.  563.  Perhaps  God  designed  by  per- 
mitting the  Fall,  to  promote  many  other  and  unknown  ends.  Per- 
haps the  example  of  the  Fall  of  man  may  be  instructive  to  the  higher 
orders  of  spiritual  beings,  who  are  always  described  in  the  Bible,  as 
standing  in  intimate  connexion  with  man  and  having  knowledge 
respecting  him. 

(c)  Death  was  to  Adam  the  proper  punishment  of  his  sin  ;  to  his 
posterity  it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  punishment ,  but  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam.  For  no  mortal  can  beget  an  im- 
mortal ;  vid.  §  78,  III.  Since  now  death  frees  us  from  this  mortal 
body,  the  principal  seat  of  our  sinful  depravity  ;  and  since  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  gives  us  the  comforting  assurance,  that  in  the  future 
life  we  shall  possess  a  more  perfect  body  (1  Cor.  xv.  etc.);  death 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  punishment,  but  must  rather  be  con- 
sidered as  a  blessing,  by  all  those  who  fall  in  with  the  order  appoint- 
ed by  God,  and  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which  he  has  promised  hap- 
piness after  this  life. — Now  it  is  a  doctrine  which  we  are  every  where 
expressly  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
this  good,  for  this  blessed  immortality,  to  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the 
observation  of  Paul  is  therefore  well  founded,  that  through  the  insti- 
tutes which  God  has  established  for  the  recovery  of  the  human  race 
through  Christ,  through  the  divine  plan  of  mercy,  we  have  gained 
far  more,  than  we  lost  through  the  sin  of  Adam  and  its  consequen- 
es ;  Rom.  5:  15,  sq. 

Note.  The  disposition  to  transgress  the  moral  law,  from  which  no  man  is  free, 
cannot  be  derived  from  any  deficiency  of  reason,  from  error,  or  want  of  knowl- 
edge. There  may  be  from  hence  a  possibility  of  sinning  eitlier  from  ignorance 
or  design  ;  but  a  mere  fossihiUtij  of  sinning,  and  an  inclination  to  sin,  are  very 
different  things.  And  we  feel  this  disposition  even  where  there  is  no  error  or 
defect  of  knowledge,  yea,  even  in  those  cases,  in  which  we  see  most  clearly 
that  obedience  to  the  moral  law  will  conduce  to  our  best  advantage,  and  that 
by  disobedience  we  shall  render  ourselves  miserable. — Nor  can  it  be  a  mere 
fault  of  education.  For  then  there  would  be,  among  all  the  multiplied  and 
often  opposite  modes  of  education,  some  one,  which  would  furnish  us  with 
men,  who  would  be  free  from  this  disposition. — Nor  is  it,  as  has  been  before 
observed,  the  effect  merely  of  the  bad  examples  which  we  witness  in  others. — 
This  depravity  is  not  exhibited  in  all  men  in  the  same  way.  One  man  is  either 
little,  or  not  at  all  inclined,  to  those  things,  for  which  another  has  a  great  pro- 
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pensity.  All,  however,  are  inclined  to  perform  many  actions  which  they 
themselves  acknowledge  to  be  sinful  and  injurious.  There  is  in  men  a  general 
anomaly,  or  a  general  disposition  to  transgress  the  moral  lawr,  which  does  not 
determine  to  any  one  particular  vice,  but  which  is  differently  modified  in  dif- 
ferent persons.  Since  this  disposition  seeks  out  so  many  and  so  different 
deviations,  it  has  a  different  aspect  in  different  individuals  ;  but  in  all  alike,  it 
appears  as  a  strong  disinclination  to  certain  duties,  and  a  vehement  propensity 
to  certain  actions  whicii  are  morally  bad.  What  is  common  to  this  depravity, 
as  it  appears  in  all  men,  is  the  preponderance  of  that  which  is  represented  to 
us  as  good  or  evil  by  our  lower  appetites,  over  that  which  we  perceive  in  the 
use  of  reason  to  be  good.  From  this  depravity  no  age  is  free  ;  nor  can  it  in 
this  life  be  ever  wholly  eradicated.  Tlie  faults  of  youth,  such  as  levity  and 
prodigality,  do,  indeed,  often  disappear  in  later  periods  of  life;  but  their  place 
is  supplied  by  others,  such  as  ambition  and  jealousy  ;  and  many  of  the  excel- 
lencies which  belong  to  the  period  of  youth,  e.  g.  innocence,  openness,  and 
vivacity,  often  gradually  decay  in  the  years  of  manhood  ;  and  although  a  more 
advanced  age  seems  to  have  the  advantage  in  point  of  experience  and  exercise, 
yet  still  it  cannot  be  affirmed  as  a  general  fact,  that  this  higher  age  is  on  the 
whole  morally  better  than  youth.  It  is  therefore  a  well-known  proverb,  found- 
ed in  experience,  to  say  respecting  old  men  who  only  seem  externally  to 
have  reformed,  that  they  have  not  forsaken  sin,  hut  sin  has  forsaken  them. 

II.  On  teaching  this  doctrine. 

The  questions  relating  to  this  subject  are,  Whether  the  doctrine  of 
man's  native  depravity  ought  to  be  exhibited  in  popular  instruction  1 
and  if  so,  in  what  icay  7  On  this  general  subject  of.  Knapp's  Essay 
in  Ewald's  Christlicher  Monatsschrift,  Jahrg.  2,  1802.  Bd.  2.  St.  1. 
S.  3,  f. 

(1)  The  doctrine  of  native  depravity,  as  we  are  taught  it  both  by 
Scripture  and  experience,  is  very  disturbing,  depressing,  and  hum- 
bling in  its  tendency.  The  light  in  which  man  is  here  taught  to 
regard  himself  is  not  at  all  favorable  or  pleasant,  and  is  calculated 
to  lead  him  to  tremble  for  himself.  But  feelings  of  this  kind,  al- 
though highly  salutary,  are  yet  unpleasant  to  the  natural  man  [aag- 
xtxw,  ipvy^mM);  and  for  the  very  reason  that  he  is  of  such  a  character ; 
he  is  opposed  to  every  thing  which  awakens  feelings  of  this  kind  ; 
he  prefers  to  keep  this  subject  out  of  sight,  and  is  unwilling  to  hear 
any  thing  respecting  it.  It  is  with  him,  as  with  a  sick  man,  who  is 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  either  to  himself  or  others,  that  he  is  sick, 
partly  because  he  is  ashamed  of  his  sickness,  and  partly  because  he 
is  reluctant  to  adopt  the  severe  remedies  necessary  to  his  cure. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  carnal  man,  who  refuses  to  undertake  the  radical 
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cure  of  the  disorders  of  his  soul,  because  he  would  feign  conceal  his 
sickness  from  his  own  view,  and  dreads  to  make  the  bitter  sacrifices, 
which  his  moral  recovery  and  holiness  require.  He  would  rather, 
therefore,  persuade  himself  and  others,  that  he  is  good,  or  at  least, 
that  his  case  is  not  so  bad  as  might  seem.  Now  if  any  one  does  not 
believe  that  he  is  sick,  neither  does  he  believe  that  he  is  in  any 
need  of  a  remedy,  or  of  a  physician  ;  or  if  he  thinks  he  is  only 
slightly  sick,  he  hopes  he  shall  be  able  to  help  himself,  or  to  recover 
without  the  aid  of  medicine.  And  so  any  one  who  thinks  in  the 
same  way  with  regard  to  his  moral  state,  will  infallibly  be  cold  and 
indifferent  in  the  use  of  all  the  means  which  the  Christian  doctrine 
prescribes  for  the  sanctification  of  the  heart ;  he  will  even  scorn 
them  as  idle  and  superfluous,  because  he  sees  no  necessity  for  them  ; 
yea,  he  will  even  feel  aversion  and  hatred  towards  them,  as  a  sick 
man  is  accustomed  to  do  towards  a  bitter  and  disagreeable  medicine. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  intelligible,  and  may  be  psychologically  ex- 
plained, why  the  opinion,  that  man  is  not  so  depraved  as  is  some- 
times represented,  and  the  delusion  that  the  Christian  means  of  cure 
are  inappropriate,  superfluous,  and  may  be  easily  dispensed  with, 
should  gain  currency  in  an  age  and  among  men,  distinguished 
above  others  in  egotism,  self-sufiiciency,  and  the  love  of  worldly 
enjoyment. 

(2)  We  may  hence  explain  the  fact,  why  the  doctrine  of  human 
depravity  is  repugnant  to  so  many  in  our  age,  and  why  it  is  almost 
wholly  set  aside  in  the  instruction  of  the  common  people  and  of  the 
young.  The  pretext  by  which  the  omission  of  this  doctrine  is  com- 
monly justified,  is,  that  it  inspires  men  with  aversion  to  God,  that  it 
makes  them  irresolute  and  spiritless  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  and 
that  it  leads  to  an  unworthy  depreciation  of  one's  self,  and  even  to 
despair,  which  prevents  all  improvement.  These  effects,  however, 
can  never  be  feared,  when  this  doctrine  is  taught  as  it  is  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Who  can  bring  an  example  to  show,  that  the 
scriptural  doctrine  ever  produced  such  an  effect  ?  On  the  contrary, 
experience  shows,  that  this  doctrine,  rightly  exhibited,  produces  just 
the  opposite  effects,  and  animates  man  in  the  pursuit  of  holiness,  and 
leads  him  to  the  highest  exertions  of  all  his  powers  for  the  attainment 
of  it ;  vid.  §  77,  II.,  ad  finem. 

The  true  ground  why  so  many  forbear  to  preach  this  doctrine  is, 
that  for  the  reasons  just  now  suggested,  it  is  displeasing  to  many  of 
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their  hearers,  whose  favor  they  would  gladly  conciliate.  It  is  with 
them,  as  with  those  respecting  whom  John  speaks,  ch.  12:  43. — 
Others  have  never  clearly  considered  the  reasons  why  they  forbear 
to  preach  this  doctrine,  but  follow  blindly  the  example  set  them  by 
some  of  the  eminent  and  lauded  preachers  of  the  day.  For  the 
great  majority  of  men,  and  even  of  teachers,  never  think  for  them- 
selves, but  depend  upon  authority. — Again;  there  are,  alas! 
many  religious  teachers,  who  are  themselves  unrenewed  men,  who 
even  while  at  home  were  sunk  deep  in  moral  corruption,  who  be- 
come still  more  depraved  at  the  schools  and  universities,  and  who, 
when  they  assume  the  sacerdotal  robe,  alter  only  their  outward  de- 
portment, without  experiencing  a  radical  change  of  heart.  Such 
are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 

(3)  The  teachers  who  adopt  the  principles  just  mentioned,  are 
accustomed  to  descant  largely  upon  the  worth,  the  nobleness,  and 
the  dignity  of  man  ;  since  discourse  like  this  is  heard  with  pleas- 
ure, and  it  is  far  more  agreeable  to  be  praised  than  blamed.  In  this 
strain,  therefore,  preachers  of  such  a  character  often  indulge,  and 
even  in  their  instruction  of  the  young,  dwell  on  nothing  but  the 
dignity  of  man.  In  this  way,  many  of  them  suppose  they  shall  el- 
evate man,  inspire  him  with  zeal  for  virtue,  and  by  means  of  this 
feeling  of  honor  raise  him  to  nobleness  of  character.  And  it  is,  in- 
deed, right  to  point  man  to  the  noble  faculties  which  he  possesses, 
etc.  This  is  often  done  in  the  Bible.  This,  however,  we  should 
do,  and  not  leave  the  other  undone.  In  the  Bible  this  is  always  done 
in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  the  moral  apostasy  of  man.  If 
this  doctrine  be  not  brought  into  connexion  with  it,  the  doctrine  of 
the  dignity  of  man  is  injurious  ;  it  nourishes  pride  and  self-righteous- 
ness, and  prevents  that  self-knowledge  which  is  so  essential,  and 
thus  leads  aside  from  the  way  of  true  reformation,  such  as  God  will  ac- 
cept. It  leads  men  to  think,  that  they  are  perfect,  and  have  no  need 
of  reformation ;  that  they  are  in  no  danger,  and  at  most  need  only 
to  be  ennobled  and  perfected,  and  not  to  be  radically  renewed. 
What  must  be  the  effect  of  a  doctrine  like  this  in  an  age  in  which 
self-confidence  and  selfish  blindness  are  the  prevailing  fault,  and 
have  so  deeply  imbued  the  minds  even  of  children  and  youth,  that 
at  the  age  when  they  are  just  beginning  to  learn,  they  think  them- 
selves wiser  than  their  teachers,  and  from  the  height  to  which  they 
suppose  themselves  to  have  attained,  seem  to  look  down  with  com- 
passion upon  the  aged. 
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(4)  From  these  observations  it  follows,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian teacher,  to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  moral  ^depravity,  without 
regard  to  the  fear  or  the  favor  of  man,  after  the  example  which  the 
inspired  teachers  have  set  him, — the  ancient  prophets,  Jesus,  and  the 
Apostles.  The  times  have  changed  nothing  belonging  to  this  doctrine, 
nor  can  they.  Human  nature  is  the  same  now,  that  it  has  been  in 
every  preceding  age  ;  and  the  inculcation  of  tliis  doctrine  is  not  less 
important  in  an  enlightened,  than  in  an  unenlightened  period.  It  is 
by  this  doctrine  alone,  that  the  necessity  of  an  entire  moral  renova- 
tion of  the  human  heart  can  be  placed  in  a  strong  light ;  here  man 
learns  to  understand  himself  aright,  and  to  think  humbly  with  re- 
gard to  himself;  here  he  learns  to  see  clearly  the  difficulties  and 
mighty  hindrances  which  lie  in  the  way  of  conversion,  and  attains 
to  the  conviction,  that  he  needs  help,  and  that  without  divine  as- 
sistance he  can  do  nothing.  Truly  and  beautifully  has  Seneca  said, 
Initium  est  salutis,  notitia  peccati.  Nam  qui peccare  se  nescit,  cor- 
rigi  non  vult.  Deprehendas  te  oportet  antequam  cmendes,  Ep.  28. 
This  is  the  great  principle  upon  which  the  inspired  teachers  proceed- 
ed in  all  their  instructions.  Christ,  for  example,  took  this  course  in 
his  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  however  strange  the  doctrine 
might  have  appeared  to  the  latter.  And  there  is  no  better  way, — 
none  which  is  more  capable  of  vindication  on  psychological  grounds. 
(5)  But  in  order  that  the  teaching  of  this  doctrine  may 
attain  its  end,  it  is  not  enough  to  set  forth  the  mere  dogma,  and  to 
prove  it  connectedly  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  then  to  speak  of 
it  in  the  abstract ;  for  in  that  case,  the  wholesome  and  necessary 
application  is  easily  neglected  by  the  hearer.  On  the  contrary,  it 
ought  rather  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  concrete  ;  at  least,  the  abstract 
statement  should  always  be  applied  to  particular  concrete  cases,  and 
especially  to  ourselves.  This  is  the  wise  mode  of  teaching  exhibit- 
ed in  the  Bible ;  vid.  §  77,  III.  2.  In  the  popular  exhibition  of  this 
doctrine,  therefore,  the  teacher  should  begin  with  making  his  hear- 
er observant  of  himself,  and  endeavour  to  convince  him  of  his  own 
depravity,  or  of  the  preponderance  of  appetite  over  reason  in  him- 
self, as  learned  from  his  own  experience.  This  is  the  easiest  way 
to  bring  the  contemner  of  this  doctrine  to  silence.  For  example, 
let  the  teacher  in  his  instructions  go  over  all  the  points  which  Paul 
has  cited  Rom.  7:  7 — 23,  as  proof  of  the  moral  corruption  of  man, 
without  at  first  remarking  that  this  is  taught  in  the  Bible.     The 
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hearer  must  confess,  that  he  finds  it  in  himself  exactly  as  describ- 
ed,— that  he  is  not  what  he  ought  to  be,  and  what  his  own  moral 
feeling  teaches  him  that  he  must  be,  in  order  to  please  God.  When 
he  is  brought  to  this  conviction,  than  let  him  be  shown,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture  corresponds  with  his  own  experience.  In  this 
way  he  will  acquire  regard  for  the  Bible,  as  he  will  see  that  it  gives 
no  ideal  description  of  man,  but  represents  him  as  he  actually  is. 
Then  he  will  be  constrained  to  acknowledge  :  '  Yes  !  I  too  am  actu- 
ally so  ;  it  is  as  if  I  myself  were  here  described.'  Has  any  one  come 
to  this  point,  there  is  hope  that  he  may  be  inclined  to  employ  the 
means  of  recovery  prescribed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  in  the 
Christian  doctrine  ;  particularly  if  he  is  shown,  how  and  wherefore 
they  have  so  beneficial  an  effect ;  and  if  he  is  made  to  consider, 
that  our  own  good  intentions,  and  all  the  means  by  which  we  attempt 
to  help  ourselves,  are  inefficacious.  In  this  way  is  the  feeling 
of  the  need  of  help  and  of  a  Redeemer  to  be  excited  in  man  ;  and 
thus  does  the  knowledge  of  our  moral  depravity  and  inability  lead 
to  Christ,  as  to  him  through  whom  alone  it  can  be  removed. — But 
all  this  instruction  will  be  in  danger  of  failing  of  its  effect,  unless  the 
hearer  perceives,  that  the  teacher  himself  has  a  personal  interest  in 
the  matter,  that  he  speaks  from  his  own  internal  conviction,  and 
that  he  has  experienced  on  his  own  heart  the  efficacy  of  the  means 
prescribed,  and  shows  their  effect  in  his  life  and  walk. 

(6)  None  of  the  profound  and  learned  investigations  of  philoso- 
phers and  theologians,  respecting  the  nature  of  human  depravity,  the 
mode  of  its  propagation,  etc.,  should  have  any  place  in  the  practical 
and  popular  exhibition  of  this  doctrine.  It  is  enough  for  the  teacher 
to  stop  with  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and  merely  teach,  (a) 
that  all  men  have  been  actually  so,  ever  since  our  first  parents 
transgressed  the  divine  command ;  and  (6)  that  according  to  the 
Bible,  the  ground  why  all  their  posterity  are  such,  lies  in  our 
first  parents;  but  that  (c)  we  owe  the  improvement  of  our  condition, 
and  the  restoration  of  our  lost  holiness  and  happiness,  to  Jesus 
Christ,  since  he  redeems  or  frees  us  from  sin  and  its  evil  consequen- 
ces, and  turns  this  evil  to  our  good  ;  Rom.  7:  25:  For  more  on  this 
point,  vid.  the  article  on  Christ. 
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<5>  81.  Explanation  of  the  idea  which  is  commonly  connected  in  the- 
ology with  the  expression  actual  sins  ;  and  of  the  different  de- 
grees of  sin. 

We  have  thus  far  treated  of  the  moral  corruption  of  human  na- 
ture, and  its  causes ;  we  have  also  given  a  history  of  this  doctrine  ; 
§<5>  74 — 80.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  particular  sinful  actions, 
whose  source  is  found  in  this  same  moral  depravity  ;  vid.  §  73,  ad 
finem.  We  shall  treat  this  subject  under  the  two  following  divis- 
ions, viz.  (1)  The  nature  of  particular  sinful  actions,  and  their  dif- 
ent  kinds  and  divisions,  §  81 — 84  ;  (2)  The  different  state  which 
arises  in  man  on  the  commission  of  sin,  <^85 — 87. 

I.  Additional  explanation  of  the  ideaof  «in. 

We  have  before  shown  under  §  73, 1.,  what  is  meant  by  the  terms 
sin  and  laio ;  and  this  will  be  presupposed  in  the  remarks  which  fol- 
low. Since  now  we  must  regard  this  natural  depravity  as  a  sinful 
state,  and  since  we  must  regard  particular  sinful  actions  as  the  con- 
sequence and  result  of  this  state  ;  theologians,  since  the  time  of  Cas- 
sianus,  have  adopted  the  division  of  sin  mio  jjcccatuni  originalc  and 
peccatum  actuale ;  vid.  §79,  No.  4,  ad  finem,  and  Morus,  p.  118, 
supra.  Morus  has,  indeed,  omitted  the  special  consideration  of  the 
doctrine  de  peccato  actuali  in  his  Dogmatik,  and  assigned  the  dis- 
cussion of  it  wholly  to  the  department  of  Morals.  But  the  general 
theory  of  actual  sins  belongs  to  the  province  of  Dogmatical  theol- 
ogy, and  is  commonly  introduced  by  theologians  into  this  department. 

Actual  sins  are,  moreover,  commonly  denominated  peccata  sen- 
su  strictiori.  By  actions,  however,  theologians  do  not  mean,  in 
treating  of  this  subject,  those  merely  which  are  external,  i.  e.  which 
are  committed  by  means  of  the  body  and  its  organs  ;  but  also  those 
which  are  internal,  i.  e.  those  which  take  place  merely  in  the  soul, 
and  are  performed  in  thoughts,  desires,  etc.  Hence  it  has  been 
common  to  subdivide  actual  sins  into  ca-^erwa/ and  internal,  of  which 
we  shall  say  more  hereafter. — Avtualis  is  a  term  which  belongs  to 
the  later  Latin,  and  was  first  used  by  Macrobius  ;  it  answers  to  the  ol- 
der term  actuosus,  active,  consisting  in  action  ;  or  to  activus,  which 
is  sometimes  employed  in  the  same  sense.  Hence  Cicero  says,  vita 
actuosa,  virtus  actuosa,  Nat.  Deor.  I.  40  ;  instead  of  which  Macro- 
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bius  writes,  virtutes  actuales.  Seneca  has,  activa  philosophia,  Ep. 
95,  and  Q,uinctilian  opposes  activum  (the  practical)  to  speculativum 
(the  theoretical). — But  sinful  actions  are  denominated  peccata  ac- 
tiialia  in  opposition  to  native  depravity,  because  they  involve  an  ac- 
tus transitorius,  such  as  exists  in  all  human  actions ;  they  have  a 
beginning  and  an  end.  But  original  sin  has  in  this  life  no  end, 
but  continues  as  long  ks  man  remains  upon  the  earth.  It  is  not  an 
act,  but  a  state.  The  application  of  the  term  sin  to  this  state  is  in- 
deed inconvenient,  because  according  to  the  definition  given  of  sin, 
native  depravity  cannot  be  literally  so  called  ;  a  more  appropriate 
name  would  be  hereditary  evil.  But  since  the  former  term  is  now 
common  among  theologians,  and  the  thing  denoted  by  it  is  accordant 
both  with  reason  and  Scripture,  it  must  be  understood,  and  its 
ground  must  be  known. 

In  explanation  of  the  subjective  definition  of  sin  given  §  73,  I., 
viz.  a  free  action  lohich  is  not  conformed  to  the  law  of  God,  or  which 
deviates  from  this  law,  let  the  following  additional  remarks  be  con- 
sidered. When  we  would  judge  respecting  any  action,  internal  or 
external,  whether  it  is  sinful  or  not,  our  decision  must  depend  upon 
the  three  following  conditions  :  viz. 

(1)  That  the  man  who  commits  the  action  had  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  {notitia  legis).  And  this  presupposes  (a)  that  the 
law  was  actually  given  to  man  ;  (6)  that  it  was  known  by  this  indi- 
vidual, or  at  least,  that  it  should  have  been  known  by  him,  and  that 
so  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  remained  unacquainted  with  it ;  and 
(c)  that  he  understood  the  sense  of  the  law,  or  might  have  under- 
stood it.  Is  any  one  of  these  conditions  wanting,  the  act  contrave- 
ning the  law  is,  indeed,  an  evil  (foolish,  hurtful  in  its  tendency,  etc.), 
but  not  sin  ;  vid.  §  73,  I.  Cf  Rom.  4:  15.  5:  13,  oc(.ittQxia  oux  iX\o- 
yeiTav  fir]  ovrog  vofiov. 

(2)  That  the  action  does  not  in  fact  agree  with  the  law.  The 
determination  of  this  matter  has  often  in  particular  cases  more  dif- 
ficulty, than  one  would  think.  The  over-anxious  and  scrupulous 
man  often  regards  certain  actions,  both  internal  and  external,  as  sin- 
ful, while  they  are  not  forbidden  in  the  divine  law  ;  and  in  this  way 
he  needlessly  disquiets  himself.  Another  man  mistakes  on  this  subject 
through  indifference  and  carelessness.  But  a  far  more  common  fault 
is,  to  allow  self-love  to  pronounce  too  light  and  partial  a  sentence  up- 
on our  own  actions,  while  on  the  other  hand,  we  judge  the  actions  of 
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Others  too  severely  ;  vid.  Matt.  7:  3,  4,  5. — Nor  is  the  obligation  of 
the  law  the  same  for  all.  Some  laws  are  not  universally  obligatory, 
but  binding  only  on  certain  individuals,  and  in  particular  cases. 
The  same  action  may  be  sin  in  one  man,  and- not  in  another.  One 
does  it  with  a  conviction  that  it  is  not  wrong,  and  so  sins  not ;  the 
other  is  doubtful,  or  convinced  in  his  heart  that  it  is  wrong,  and  yet 
does  it,  and  sins.  This  may  be  applied  to  the  so  called  ddtaqoga, 
indifferent  things,  fastings,  amusements,  card-playing,  dancing,  etc. 
Vid.  1  Cor.  VIII.  and  ix.  and  Rom.  14:  23.  The  farther  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  sin  ez  conscicntia  errante  sive  crronea  belongs  to 
the  department  of  theological  Morals. 

(3)  That  in  the  commission  of  the  action,  man  had  the  use  of 
his  free-will  (to  avte^ovaiov,  or  ihv&tgu  ngoatgsaig).  An  action 
which  we  have  been  compelled  to  do  against  our  will,  or  which  we 
have  done  without  consciousness,  cannot  be  regarded  as  our  own  ac- 
tion. This  is  true  not  only  of  evil,  but  of  good  actions.  In  order, 
now,  that  the  action  of  a  man  may  be  free  and  so  imputable,  he 
must  in  doing  it  (o)  be  in  a  state  in  which  he  can  exercise  his  un- 
derstanding, and  determine  his  will  according  to  that  which  his  un- 
derstanding approves ;  for  this  is  essential  to  freedom.  Therefore 
no  infant,  no  idiot,  no  insane  person,  no  sleeper,  or  dreamer  can 
commit  sin,  because  he  has  not  the  use  of  his  understanding.  The 
shameful  words  and  deeds,  the  blasphemy,  etc.  which  we  often  see 
and  hear  in  delirious  persons,  are  not  sins,  because  they  are  not 
free  actions ;  and  if  they  are  afterwards  disposed  to  trouble  them- 
selves on  account  of  what  they  may  have  said  or  done  in  such  a  state, 
they  ought  to  be  set  at  rest. — In  order  that  a  man's  action  may  be 
free,  (b)  his  power  to  act  must  not  be  hindered  by  external  circum- 
stances. If,  therefore,  in  any  case  a  man  is  compelled  by  some  ex- 
ternal necessity  to  act  wholly  against  his  will,  or  if  he  is  barely  re- 
strained in  acting,  so  that  he  cannot  proceed  wholly  according  to  his 
own  will  and  intent ;  then  his  action  is  not  free,  or  at  least  not  per- 
fectly free,  and  so  is  not  imputable,  or  is  not  wholly  so.  Every  thing 
depends  here  upon  the  intention.  A  man  designs  to  do  an  evil  deed, 
but  is  prevented  from  accomplishing  his  purpose  by  external  circum- 
stances, and  so  does  not  sin  indeed  externally,  but  he  does  in  his 
heart ;  and  in  the  judgment  of  God  and  of  his  own  conscience  is  de- 
serving of  punishment.  The  case  is  the  same  as  to  the  imputation 
of  a  good  act,  the  execution  of  which  has  been  prevented  by  exter- 
nal circumstances.     Vid.  Matt.  5:  28,  coll.  §  82. 
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II.  Tho  different  degrees  of  sin. 

In  common  life,  sins  are  distinguished  into  gross  and  great  sins, 
and  light  and  trifling  \ins,  and  the  latter  are  judged  deserving  of 
less  punishment  than  the  former.  This  difference  is  founded  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itself  For  whoever  sins,  acts  against  the  obliga- 
tion which  rests  upon  him,  to  fulfil  certain  duties  ;  but  this  obliga- 
tion has  different  degrees  according  to  the  difference  of  the  powers 
of  the  acting  subject,  and  of  his  motives  to  action.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  one  commits  greater  sins,  who  has  more  power  and  stron- 
ger motives  for  doing  right,  than  one  with  whom  these  powers  and 
motives  were  weaker.  Again  ;  the  less  the  motives  and  induce- 
ments to  sin,  and  the  more  the  reasons  which  were  calculated  to  de- 
ter from  the  commission  of  it,  so  much  the  worse  is  the  sin,  and  so 
much  the  more  deserving  of  punishment.  The  motives  tending  to 
withold  from  sin  are  to  be  judged  of  from  the  peculiar  situation,  the 
circumstances,  the  mode  of  thinking,  and  the  knowledge  of  each 
individual ;  also  according  to  the  nature  of  the  person  or  thing  with 
respect  to  which  the  sin  is  committed  (e.  g.  sins  against  parents,  to 
whom  we  are  under  greater  obligations  than  to  others)  ;  and  also 
according  to  the  consequences  which  flow  from  the  sin.  The  con- 
sideration of  this  matter,  however,  properly  falls  into  the  department 
of  theological  Morals. 

In  entire  conformity  with  these  principles,  does  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture decide  respecting  the  different  degrees  of  sin,  and  their  desert 
of  punishment ;  vid.  Matt.  6:  22.  John  19:1],  [AflCwv  ufiaQT.ia. 
Luke  12:  47,  48.  Matt.  11:  22—24.  1  Tim.  1:  15.  2  Pet.  2:  20, 
21. — But  since  this  difference  of  degree  in  sin  depends  upon  so 
many  things,  which  are  not  always  obvious  and  cannot  be  duly  esti- 
mated by  others, — upon  the  dispositions  and  intentions  concealed  in 
the  heart  of  him  who  acts,  upon  his  knowledge,  his  temptations,  his 
powers  and  capacities  ;  it  is  often  impossible  for  us  in  particular  ca- 
ses to  form  a  correct  judgment.  God  only,  who  knows  the  heart  of 
man,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  acts,  can  judge  truly  and 
decisively  respecting  his  actions.  To  him,  therefore,  should  this  de- 
cision be  left;  vid.  Rom.  14:  4,  av  rig  ei  6  ngifwp  dlkovgiov  olxi- 
Ti]v ;  James  4:  12.  Matt.  7:  1,  sq.  On  this  account  it  is  our  wis- 
dom, as  well  as  our  duty,  although  contrary  to  the  common  disposi- 
tion of  men,  to  judge  ourselves  with  all  possible  strictness,  but  the 
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faults  of  others  with  forbearance  and  toleration.  This,  too,  is  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  Christ,  Matt.  7: 1 — 5,  coll.  Luke  13:  2 — 
5.  Baumgarten  has  discussed  this  subject  minutely  in  his  "  Diss. 
de  gradibus  peccatorum,"  Halae,  1744. 

Note  1.  The  philosophers  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times  have  been  al- 
most entirely  agreed,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  degree  in  sins ;  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  the  Stoics,  who  maintained  the  paradoxical  opinion,  that  all 
siiis  are  alike;  vid.  Cicero,  Parad.  III.  Seneca,  Ep.  GG.  Cicero,  De  finibus 
honor,  ct  malor.  IV.  27,  sq.  They  assumed,  that  all  virtues  were  equal :  and 
hence  it  followed  by  way  of  contrast,  that  all  vices  were  equal ;  and  hence, 
that  all  the  virtuous  and  all  the  vicious  were,  in  their  view,  on  the  same  level. 
¥,.  g.  one  who  killed  his  slave  without  a  cause,  committed  in  their  view  an 
equal  sin  with  one  who  abused  his  father.  In  this  doctrine,  they  were  oppos- 
ed chiefly  by  tiie  Peripatetics.  But  although  they  maintained  this  equality 
of  virtues  and  of  vices,  they  yet  ascribed  to  them  a  different  extent  and  limita- 
tion, so  that  some  were  capable  of  palliation,  otiieis  unpardonable;  because 
some  deviated  more  than  others  from  the  law  ;  and  so  with  regard  to  the  vir- 
tues, which  were  judged  of  by  them  according  to  their  different  utili- 
ty. Hence  we  see,  that  in  substance  they  agreed  with  others,  and  only  dif- 
fered from  them  by  this  striking  proposition,  which  they  selected  on  account  of 
its  strangeness.  All  which  they  mean  to  affirm  is,  that  one  transgression  is  as 
much  a  transgression  as  another  ;  and  all  in  respect  to  their  internal  nature  are 
alike,  because  they  are  all  violations  of  the  rule,  and  so  are  opposite  to  the  vir- 
tues. And  the  same  is  taught  by  the  text,  James  2;  10,  11.  But  this  internal 
nature  of  virtues  and  vices  cannot  be  made  tlie  standard  by  wliich  their  greatness 
is  determined  ;  but  the  consequences  which  result  from  them,  the  purpose  and 
intention  of  the  soul  from  which  they  flow,  and  sometimes  even  the  mere  "  so 
it  seems  good"  of  the  lawgiver.  Vid.  Tiedemann,  System  der  Stoischen  Phi- 
losophic, Th.  III.  S.  151—156. 

Note  2.  Some  theologians  have  maintained,  that  sin,  or  rather  the  guilt  of 
sin, is  infinite  in  the  philosophical  sense  (eulpam  sive  reatumpcccatorum esse  infin- 
itum). They  resort  to  this  statement  in  order  to  explain  more  easily  the  infin- 
iteness  of  the  satisfaction  made  by  Christ,  and  also  the  eternity  of  the  punish- 
ments of  Hell.  Whoever,  they  say,  breaks  the  laws  of  the  Infinite  Being, 
brings  upon  himself  infinite  guilt.  But  this  statement,  taken  in  the  strict  phi- 
losophic sense,  is  incorrect.  For  («)  it  would  follow  from  this,  that  there  was 
no  difference  of  objects;  for  the  infinite  is  always  like  to  itself,  and  cannot  be 
increased  or  diminished,  (h)  An  action,  which  is  directed  against  a  particular 
object,  does  not  of  necessity  partake  of  the  nature  of  this  object.  Whether  the 
object  is  finite  or  infinite  is  a  matter  of  indifference  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  action,  and  makes  no  alteration  in  its  character.  A  finite  action  cannot 
become  infinite,  or  involve  infinite  guilt,  merely  because  it  relates  to  an  infinite 
object.  If  it  could,  then  every  good  action,  agreeing  with  the  divine  law,  must 
be  infinite,  and  have  an  infinite  worthiness;  and  so  the  knowledge  which  man 
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has  of  God  must  be  infinite,  because  it  relates  to  an  infinite  being,  (c)  This 
whole  opinion  rests  upon  a  comparison  of  divine  and  human  tilings  carried  too 
far,  so  as  to  give  rise,  as  in  innumerable  other  cases,  to  mistake.  We  look 
upon  tiie  crimes  committed  against  rulers  and  magistrates  as  greater,  than 
those  committed  against  others,  and  we  punish  them  more  severely  ;  and  this 
with  justice.  But  the  reason  of  this  lies  not  so  much  in  the  personal  charac- 
ter or  worth  of  the  injured  object,  as  in  care  for  the  public  welfare  or  security, 
which  is  more  endangered  by  any  indignity  done  to  the  magistracy,  than  to  a, 
private  person.  Hence  this  crime,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  committing  it, 
must  be  punished  more  severely  than  others.  But  this  principle  cannot  be  ap- 
plied in  its  whole  extent  to  God  ;  although  such  human  representations  are 
often  applied  to  him.  For,  properly  speaking,  God  cannot  be  injured  by  men  ; 
they  cannot  frustrate  any  of  his  plans,  nor  set  aside,  disturb,  or  throw  effectual 
hinderances  in  the  way  of  any  of  his  counsels.  Vid.  Eberhard,  Apologie  des 
Sokrates,Th.  I.  S.374,  f. 


§  82.  Divisions  of  sin  in  respect  to  the  Imo,  to  the  JcnowJedge  and 
imrpose  of  him  who  commits  it,  and  to  the  action  itself. 

I.  In  respect  to  the  law. 

As  the  law  contains  both  precepts  and  prohibitions,  it  follows 
that  actions  deviating  from  it  may  be  of  two  kinds  :  viz.  («)  actions 
forbidden  by  the  law, — sins  of  commission  {peccata  cotnmissionis)  ; 
(b)  declining  or  refusing  to  perform  actions  required  by  the  law, 
— sins  of  omission  (peccata  omissionis).  The  latter  kind,  as  well  as 
the  former,  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  declared  to  be  equally 
sins,  James  4:  17,  "  To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good  (i.  e.  who  has 
power  and  opportunity  to  perform  it),  and  doeth  it  not,  it  is  sin  ;"  or, 
every  omission  of  good,  to  perform  which  we  are  obliged  by  the  di- 
vine law,  is  sin  ;  cf  Luke  12:  47.  Matt.  7:  19.  A  man,  therefore, 
who  guards  merely  against  sins  of  commission,  so  that  he  cannot  be 
charged  with  any  open  violation  of  the  divine  will,  does  not  deserve 
the  name  of  an  observer  of  the  divine  law.  To  this  character  he 
can  lay  claim,  only  when  he  has  not  to  condemn  himself  for  omitting 
the  good  which  the  law  required  him  to  perform.  Thus  not  only 
does  he  sin,  who  does  what  is  forbidden  by  God,  but  he  too  who 
omits  to  do  what  God  requires.  It  is,  however,  a  common  error  of 
men,  to  regard  sins  of  omission  less  than  tho.se  of  commission,  be- 
cause they  are  less  externally  visible.     Some  theologians,  too,  have 
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maintained,  that  sins  of  omission  were  less  heinous  and  punishable, 
than  those  of  commission.  But  this,  as  a  general  proposition,  and 
applied  to  all  cases,  is  false.  To  neglect  to  use  the  powers  and  fa- 
culties given  us,  is  often  as  injurious,  sometimes  more  so,  than  the 
abuse  of  them  in  sins  of  commission.  But  because  the  evil  done  in 
sins  of  commission  is  often  more  immediate  and  obvious  than  in  sins 
of  omission,  where  the  effect  is  more  slow  and  is  often  lost  in  ob- 
scurity, we  are  easily  led  to  regard  the  latter  as  less  than  the  for- 
mer. In  the  eyes  of  God,  the  thief  and  the  murderer  may  be  less 
vile,  than  the  hardhearted  rich  man,  who  refuses  to  relieve  his  dy- 
ing neighbour,  and  suffers  him  to  perish  of  hunger;  although  the 
former  is  severely  punished  by  men,  while  the  latter  remains  unpun- 
ished, and  even  may  enjoy  the  highest  repute  and  honor  in  the  view 
of  men.  Christ  teaches  this,  Matt.  25:  41 — 46,  where  those  who 
have  not  fed  the  hungry  and  clothed  the  naked,  are  consigned  by 
the  Judge  of  the  world  to  the  place  of  torment,  as  well  as  other  of- 
fenders. He  applies  the  term  xaxonoielv  to  the  omission  of  a  good 
action,  Mark  3:  4.  Luke  6:  9. 

II.  In  respect  to  the  knowledge  and  the  will  of  him  who  sins. 

0)  In  rcspext  to  hnoiolcdge.  In  case  of  an  illegal  action,  one  eith- 
er knows  the  law  or  he  does  not ;  hence  arises  the  division  of  sins  in- 
to those  of  ignorance,  and  those  of  knowledge  {peccata  ignoranticB, 
and  peccata  cum  scientia  recti  commissa).  Sin,  or  transgression  of 
the  divine  law,  always  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  this  law  ;  for 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  there  can  be  no  sin  ;  vid.  §  81, 1. 
The  sin  of  ignorance  is  not  found,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  one  vvho 
is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  divine  law,  or  who  has  had  no  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  it,  in  short,  when  his  ignorance  is 
without  any  fault  on  his  part.  Hence  Christ  says,  John  15:  22,  24, 
"  Had  I  not  told  it  unto  you  (that  I  was  a  divine  teacher),  ye  would 
not  have  sinned  (in  rejecting  me)  ;  and  had  I  not  done  such  great 
miracles  (by  which  they  are  furnished  with  the  means  of  judging 
correctly  respecting  me),  they  had  not  had  sin."  An  ignorance  of 
this  kind,  which  is  wholly  without  criminality,  is  called  by  the 
school-men,  ignorantia  invincibilis ;  and  however  various  are  the 
explanations  which  they  give  of  it,  they  are  agreed  in  saying,  that 
it  must  be  excused,  and  cannot  be  imputed.     In  particular  cases, 
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however,  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  respecting  others,  whether  the 
ignorance  of  any  one  is,  or  is  not,  without  any  fault  on  his  part. 
For  what  seems  to  one  easy  to  be  known,  so  that  he  can  hardly  con- 
ceive how  it  should  appear  dark  or  difficult,  is  attended  in  the 
view  of  another  with  insuperable  difficulties  and  hinderances. 
Hence  we  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  judging.  God  only  can  de- 
termine infallibly  whether  and  how  far  ignorance  is  attended  with 
criminality.  As  soon,  however,  as  any  one  neglects  the  means  with- 
in his  reach  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  law,  his  ignorance  is  no 
longer  innocent ;  he  commits  actual  sin,  and  is  liable  to  punishment. 
In  order  to  a  sin  of  ignorance,  it  may  therefore  be  considered  as  es- 
sential, that  the  person  should  have  been  able  to  know  the  law,  and 
that  his  own  negligence  and  forbearing  to  inquire  is  the  only  cause 
of  his  ignorance. 

Nearly  related  to  these,  are  sins  committed  through  error  (per 
errorem  commissa) ;  hence  they  are  often  classed  with  sins  of  igno- 
rance. Sins  of  error  are  those  which  are  committed  (a)  when  one 
erroneously  supposes  that  a  law  exists,  when  in  fact  there  is  none  ; 
e.  g.  when  one  supposes  it  is  his  duty  to  persecute  heretics  and  er- 
rorists;  (b)  when  one  misunderstands  the  law,  or  (c)  when,  through 
error,  he  fails  in  the  application  of  the  law  to  particular  cases;  or 
{d)  when  he  judges  erroneously  respecting  the  obligation  under 
which  he  is  laid  by  the  law.  The  only  question  now  is,  whether 
such  an  error  is  without  fault,  or  not ;  whether  it  was  in  our  power 
to  avoid  it. — These  different  kinds  of  sin  are  distinguished  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  are  always  there  judged  of,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples here  laid  down  ;  e.  g.  Luke  23:  34,  Father  forgive  them  (there 
was,  therefore,  sin  in  this  case  ;  for  they  had  had  opportunity  to  be- 
come better  instructed  ;  and  yet  there  were  many  things  which  dimin- 
ished their  guilt ;  and  so  Christ  adds) /br  they  know  not  tvhatthey 
do.  Acts  3:  17,  Kaia.  uyvoiav  ingd^ize'  and  Paul  says  respecting 
himself,  1  Tim.  1:  13,  God  had  forgiven  him  for  persecuting  Chris- 
tians brt,  ayvooiv  inoitjaa  Iv  aniGxla.  Sins  in  general  are  some- 
times called  ayvOTJi^ara,  Heb.  9:  7  ;  Heb.  lri:j5U5  ,  Lev.  4:  2,  13, 
where  sins  of  ignorance  of  every  kind  are  spoken  of  at  length.  The 
farther  discussion  of  this  subject  belongs  to  theological  morals. 

(2)  In  respect  to  the  teill.  Here  again  it  must  be  presupposed, 
that  without  the  free  determination  of  the  will  no  sin  can  exist. 
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Such  an  act  does  not  depend  upon  me,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
mine ;  vid.  §  81,  I.  ad  finem.  In  o<jder  to  estimate  correctly  the 
sinfulness  of  human  actions,  and  their  liability  of  punishment,  re- 
gard must  be  had  to  the  motives  and  inducements  which  act  on  the 
human  will,  and  the  relations  of  men  with  regard  to  them,  and  the 
situation  in  which  the  offender  is  placed.  According  to  these  cir- 
cumstances must  the  degree  of  the  sinfulness  of  actions  be  judged 
and  estimated.  Sins  may  be  divided,  in  respect  to  the  intention  with 
which  they  are  committed,  into  the  following  classes  :  viz. 

A.  Involuntary  sins, — when  one  transgresses  the  law  of  God, 
without  having  formed  a  proper  resolution  or  purpose  of  so  doing 
{si  absit  consilium  pcccandi).     Among  these  are  ; 

(a)  Sins  of  precipitancy ,  "  qii(B,"  as  Cicero  says  (Officiis,  I.  8), 
"  repcniino  aliquo  motu  animi  accidunt,"  in  opposition  to  deliberate 
sins,  prepense  and  aforethought.  Sins  of  this  kind  are  committed, 
when  persons  act  so  precipitately,  that  they  do  not  once  think  of  the 
law  forbidding  the  action  which  they  perform,  or  do  not  duly  consider 
the  reasons  which  lie  against  it.  They  ought  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  sins  which  are  committed  through  levity.  In  order 
that  a  trespass  committed  by  me  should  be  through  mere  precipiitancy, 
I  must  not  have  sought  the  opportunity  to  sin  ;  the  time  between  the 
resolution  and  the  action  must  have  been  very  short,  and  the  feeling 
which  has  carried  me  away  must  have  been  very  strong.  The  sin, 
too,  must  be  followed  by  deep  repentance,  and  a  firm  resolve  to 
avoid  the  same  in  future.  Such  sins  of  precipitancy  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  lightly  regarded,  because  they  often  plunge  us  into 
great  calamity,  and,  if  often  repeated,  cease  to  be  sins  of  precipitan- 
cy. Sins  of  this  nature  are  mentioned  in  Gal.  6:  1,  where  Christians 
are  exhorted  to  be  on  their  guard  against  them,  and  to  endeavour 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  to  restore  those  who  have  committed  them  ; 
vid.  also  Ps.  73:  2,  coll.  v.  23,  sq. 

(6)  Sins  of  weakness  {peccata  infirmitatis).  These,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  can  take  place  only  when  one  knows, 
that  what  he  does  is  against  the  law,  but  yet  is  not  physical- 
ly able  to  forbear  doing  it.  They  are  seen  in  persons,  who  are 
not  sufficiently  confirmed  in  goodness,  who  have  not  a  settled  hab- 
it of  doing  right,  and  whose  passions  are  very  violent.  Sins,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  said  to  be  committed  from  mere  weakness,  unless 
he  who  commits  them  has  used  on  his  part  a  proper  watchfulness, 
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and  has  resisted  his  evil  desires,  and  found  after  all,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  wholly  to  exclude  them  from  his  mind,  or  to  fulfil 
his  duties  and  his  good  intentions.  This  is  the  case  of  which  Christ 
speaks,  Matt.  26:  41,  "  The  spirit  is  willing  {ngodvi-iov);  but  the 
Jlesh  (i.  e.  the  body,  by  which  the  soul  is  so  much  influenced)  is  weak 
{aa&ivrig)  ;"  i.  e.  as  weak  men,  whose  spirit  dwelt  in  a  disordered 
body,  they  were  not  able  to  execute  the  good  purposes  for  which 
they  had  a  willingness.  The  general  maxim  contained  in  this  pas- 
sage is  the  following  :  men  are  often  hindered  by  sense  and  passion 
from  the  execution  of  their  best  purposes,  and  yield  to  the  inducements 
to  sin.  The  Scriptures,  therefore,  always  presuppose  in  these  sins  a 
certain  goodness  of  heart,  and  the  serious  purpose  of  avoiding  sin, 
and  deep  repentance  on  account  of  it,  when  it  has  been  committed. 
Men,  therefore,  who  are  totally  corrupt,  and  in  whom  all  moral  sense 
is  suppressed,  cannot  commit  sins  of  weakness  ;  though  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  entirely  true,  according  to  the  common  affirmation  of 
some  theologians,  that  the  pious  only  and  the  truly  regenerate  can 
commit  sins  of  weakness  and  precipitancy,  and  that,  as  some  will  say, 
all  the  sins  of  the  unrenewed  are  to  be  regarded  as  sins  of  design 
(Germ.  Bosheitssundm).  For,  as  even  the  pious  man  is  frequently 
borne  away  by  the  violence  of  passion  to  the  inconsiderate  commis- 
sion of  deeds  which  are  against  his  own  will  and  purpose  ;  this  must 
certainly  be  much  oftener  the  case  with  unrenewed  men  ;  and  unless 
they  are  in  a  high  degree  corrupt  and  vicious,  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
with  certainty  respecting  them,  that  they  always  sin  from  sheer 
wickedness,  and  that  they  never  fight  against  sin,  and  endeavour 
to  resist  it.  For  a  man  who  is  addicted  to  a  particular  vice,  and 
who  often  commits  one  sin,  may  yet  have  in  him  much  which  is 
good,  and  strive  with  earnestness  and  zeal  against  other  sins  to 
which  he  is  tempted.  Now  little  as  sin  can  in  any  case  be  approv- 
ed or  exculpated,  it  is  yet  true,  that  many  very  gross  outbreakings 
of  sin,  in  particular  cases  and  persons,  are  to  be  considered  as  sins 
of  weakness  and  precipitancy,  and  that  the  Omniscient  being  often 
passes  a  different  judgment  with  regard  to  the  morality  of  such 
actions,  from  that  which  men  commonly  form,  or  are  able  to  form. 
This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  theft,  suicide,  homicide,  infanti- 
cide, and  other  similar  crimes,  which  on  account  of  their  consequen- 
ces need  to  be  severely  punished  by  human  Courts. 

B.  Voluntary  sins,  peeccata  voluntaria,  or  proaretica  (from 
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TCQOatQtGig,  propositum,  consilium).     These  are  committed  with  a 
determination  of  breaking  the  law  oftjod. 

{a)  When  any  one  knows  the  law,  and  before  he  sins,  distinctly 
recollects  it,  or  might  easily  recollect  it,  and  yet  proceeds  to  sin  ; 
then  his  sin  is  voluntary  ; — so  also,  when  he  delights  himself  in  the 
sin  which  he  has  committed,  approves  of  it,  and  wishes  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  repeat  it,  nothwithstanding  he  is  convinced,  or  might  be, 
that  the  act  is  opposed  to  the  divine  law. 

{b)  A  sin  does  not  cease  to  be  voluntary  and  deliberate,  because 
he  who  commits  it  may  have  been  urged  on  by  the  command,  the 
threat,  the  solicitation,  or  the  contempt  of  men.  For  in  this  case 
it  is  in  my  power  to  leave  the  sin  undone  ;  and  if  I  commit  it,  I  form 
the  resolution  of  breaking  the  law  of  God,  in  order  to  escape  an  evil 
threatened  me  by  man  ;  vid.  Matt.  10 :  28.  An  exception  is,  of 
course,  made  with  regard  to  proper  physical  compulsion  ;  e.  g.  if 
one  strikes  another  with  my  hand,  against  my  own  will,  the  action 
in  such  a  case  is  no  more  mine. 

(c)  It  is  not  necessary,  that  every  voluntary  sin  should  be 
a  gross  one ;  even  the  smallest  violation  of  the  law  which  takes 
place  with  deliberation,  is  a  voluntary  sin ;  and  it  may  even 
be,  that  an  action  which  is  not  in  itself  sinful,  and  which  is  only 
regarded  as  such  from  an  unenlightened  conscience,  may  become 
a  voluntary  sin  by  being  deliberately  performed  ;  for  the  person,  in 
such  a  case,  forms  a  resolution  to  break  the  law  of  God.  E.  g. 
when  one  regards  card-playing  as  forbidden,  and  yet  plays ;  vid. 
§81,1.2.       ^ 

(d)  The  highest  degree  of  voluntary  sin,  is  that  in  which  one  sins 
with  willingness,  from  mere  wickedness,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  sin 
itself  (peccatum  frivolum,  or  Ikovglov).  Every  such  sin  is,  indeed, 
voluntary  ;  but  every  voluntary  sin  does  not  spring  from  pure  malice 
or  evil.  Such  a  sin  exists  only,  when  one  violates  the  law  without 
being  tempted  to  it  by  external  solicitations  or  opportunities.  There 
are,  therefore,  many  voluntary  sins,  which  do  not  result  from  this 
pure  evil,  and  which  are  not  committed  with  this  perfect  cordiality  ; 
but  which  may  be  even  reluctantly  performed,  through  fear  of  perse- 
cution, contempt,  or  some  other  cause.  In  such  a  case,  we  have 
the  sin  of  purpose,  not  of  mere  evil.  Should  one  in  opposition  to 
his  own  convictions  renounce  religion  at  a  time  of  persecution,  or 
when  irreligious  opinions  were  prevalent,  he  would  sin  voluntarily  ; 
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but  for  him  to  do  this  without  the  influence  of  persecution,  of  danger, 
or  of  any  solicitation  from  without,  would  be  to  sin  cordially  and  from 
entire  wickedness.  Paul  names  this  sinning  inovalcag,  Heb.  10:  26, 
where  he  speaks  of  just  such  a  denial  of  the  faith,  and  justly  de- 
clares it  to  be  one  of  the  most  heinous  and  unpardonable  of  crimes, 
(e)  When  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  a  sin,  a  habit  is  form- 
ed, this  sin  thus  made  habitual  is  denominated  a  vice ;  e.  g.  the  vice 
of  drunkenness,  etc.  The  term  vice  is  used  in  two  senses ;  viz. 
sometimes  to  denote  the  habit  itself  of  acting  against  the  divine 
law ;  sometimes  to  denote  the  particular  actions  which  originate  in 
such  a  habit.  Thus  when  it  is  said,  a  man  is  guilty  of  a  great  vice, 
the  meaning  is,  that  he  has  committed  a  sinful  action  which  with 
him  is  habitual.  Hence  every  vicious  man  is  a  sinner,  i.  e.  a  trans- 
gressor of  the  divine  law  ;  but  every  sinner  is  not  of  necessity  vicious. 
Cf  Michaelis,Von  der  Siinde,  S.  337,  sq.  and  Toellner,  Theologische 
Untersuchungen,  Th.  I.  B.  2.  Num.  7. 

Note.  As  the  sacred  writers  always  proceed  on  the  principle,  that  God, 
as  Ruler,  has  a  right  to  prescribe  laws  to  men,  and  that  men,  as  his  subjects, 
are  always  bound  to  obey  ;  they  describe  those  who  knowingly  and  wilfully 
transgress  his  authority,  as  enemies,  rebels,  and  insurgents,  and  their  crimes,  as 
rebellion,  enmity,  etc.  ;  so  Ps.  8:  3.  Rom.  8:  7.  James  4:  4.  On  the  contrary, 
the  virtuous  man  is  described  in  the  Bible,  as  obedient  and  submissive  (tailiy), 
who  willingly  and  cheerfully  bows  to  the  authority  of  God.  Humility  often 
stands  for  piety,  and  jiride  for  wickedness, — intentional  and  deliberate  sins;  and 
the  proud  are  those  who  commit  them  ;  vid.  Ps.  119:  21,  51.  2.5:  9. — Why  are 
the  virtuous  called  humble  and  obedient?  All  virtue  should  proceed  from  reli- 
gious motives, — from  thankful  love,  and  a  spirit  of  obedience  towards  God. 

(3)  In  respect  to  the  actions  themselves,  or  the  acting  subject, 
sins  are  divided  into  internal  and  external.  We  act,  either  with  our 
souls  simply,  or  with  them  in  connexion  with  the  body,  of  which  the 
soul  makes  use  as  its  organ.  This  division  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  Matt.  9:  4.  Rom.  3:  13,  sq.  2  Cor.  7:  1  {[xoXvafiog 
GUQxog  xai  nvevfiaiog. — Peccata  actualia  interna,  are  those  which 
are  committed  merely  in  heart,  or  in  thought.  They  are  also  called 
actiones  (pravas)  animi,  and  are  comprehended  by  Paul  under  the 
term  tQya,  Gal.  5:  19,  sq.  coll.  Rom.  1:  28 — 31.  Among  these, 
however,  we  are  not  to  include  those  evil  desires,  that  rise  involun- 
tarily and  without  guilt  in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  which  are  rather  the 
disease  of  the  soul,  than  its  guilt.     They  are  committed  only,  when 
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the  desires  after  forbidden  things  rising  in  the  heart  are  cherished, 
entertained,  delighted  in,  and  executed  ;  in  short,  when,  as  James 
says  (ch.  1:  15),  sin  is  conceived  in  the  heart.     Cf.  §  78,  IV. 

Peccata  actualia  externa,  are  those  unlawful  actions  which 
one  commits  with  the  body  and  its  members.  They  are  divided, 
according  to  the  different  manner  in  which  the  disposition  of  the 
soul  is  made  known  through  the  body,  into  peccata  oris  or  Unguce 
(Matt.  5:  22.  Rom.  3:  14.  James  3:  2),  gestuum,  and  operis.  The 
external  or  bodily  actions  of  men  are,  however,  only  so  far  sinful 
and  liable  to  punishment,  as  they  depend  on  the  soul  or  the  will, 
Matt.  15:  18 — 20.  Otherwise  they  cannot  be  denominated  sins ; 
vid.  No.  II.  2,  of  this  section.  Hence  Christ  calls  the  heart  of  man  the 
treasury  (dtjoavgog)  of  good  and  evil,  where  good  and  evil  actions 
lie  concealed,  and  are  prepared,  before  they  are  externally  exhibit- 
ed;  Matt.  12:  34,  35,  coll.  Mark  7:  21.  The  body  is  merely  the 
instrument  or  subject,  which  obeys  the  commands  of  the  soul. 
Hence  it  is  plain,  that  it  is  false  to  consider  internal  sins  as  less 
heinous  and  deserving  of  punishment,  than  external  sins,  as  is  com- 
monly done.  This  mistake  results  from  the  fact,  that  internal  sins 
are  concealed  from  the  view  of  men,  and  cannot  therefore  be  pun- 
ished by  them.  We  deceive  ourselves  here  also,  by  conceiving  of 
the  relation  between  men  and  God  as  about  the  same,  as  that  which 
subsists  between  man  and  his  fellow  man,  especially  like  that  be- 
tween subjects  and  a  human  ruler,  where  thoughts  are  not  liable  to 
punishment,  so  long  as  they  remain  mere  thoughts,  and  are  unknown 
to  other  men.  But  to  God,  the  mere  thoughts  of  men  are  as  much 
known,  as  their  outward  actions  ;  vid.  1  Cor.  4!  5,  and  Vol.  I.  §  22  ; 
and  he  can  therefore  bring  them  into  judgment  for  the  one,  as  well  as 
for  the  other.  Hence  in  the  Bible,  the  very  significant  epithet,  xag- 
StoyvMGxrig  (ib  'ipn)  is  applied  to  God.  It  is  also  obvious,  that 
in  very  many  cases,  internal  sins  are  in  the  sight  of  God  more  hein- 
ous and  ill-deserving,  than  external.  For  example  ;  one  man  occu- 
pies his  fancy  with  shameless  and  unchaste  images.  He  commits 
internal  sin,  although  no  other  man  can  reproach  him  for  it,  or  pun- 
ish him,  because  it  is  done  merely  in  heart.  Another  man,  ordina- 
rily chaste,  is  borne  away  by  passion  at  one  time,  actually  to  com- 
mit fornication  or  adultery,  and  thus  brings  upon  himself  shame  or 
punishment  from  man,  while  the  other  goes  free.  Both  have  sin- 
ned.    But  which  of  the  two  sins  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  the  dark- 
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est  character,  and  the  most  deserving  of  punishment,  the  internal  or 
the  external  1  The  decision  in  this  case  is  not  difficult ;  and  if  we, 
like  the  omniscient  God,  knew  the  hearty  we  should  all  decide  in 
the  same  manner  with  regard  to  offences  of  this  nature.  Hence 
Christ  says,  Matt.  5:  28,  whoever  looks  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after 
her,  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart.  Cato  pro- 
nounced justly  a  similar  judgment :  furtuni  sine  ulla  quoque  attrec- 
latione fieri  posse,  sola  mente  atque  animo,  utfurtumfiat,  adniten- 
TE  ;  Gellius,  XI.  18,  ad  fin. 


§83.   Of  some  other  divisions  of  sin,  and  sins  of  participation. 

I.  Some  minor  divisions  of  sins. 

Besides  the  divisions  of  sin  already  mentioned,  §  82,  there  are 
also  many  others,  which  are  either  wanting  in  exactness  and  philo- 
sophic correctness,  or  are  of  less  consequence,  as  they  cast  but  lit- 
tle light  upon  the  doctrine  itself,  and  only  furnish  some  contingent 
characteristics  of  particular  kinds  of  sin.  Some  of  them  are  also 
liable  to  great  abuse.  Still,  as  they  are  frequently  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  schoolmen  and  of  modern  theologians,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  them  as  matters  of  history. 

(1)  The  division  of  sins  in  respect  to  the  object  of  the  law 
ao-ainst  which  the  sin  is  committed,  into  those  which  are  committed 
against  God,  against  one's  neighbour,  and  against  one's  self,  is  a  very 
common  division,  but  far  from  being  accurate  and  just.  For  the  ob- 
ject of  every  sin,  if  the  formale  of  it  is  considered,  is  God.  The  ob- 
ligation to  obey  the  law  issues  from  him,  as  the  supreme  Ruler  and 
Lawgiver. — Again ;  every  one  who  commits  a  sin,  of  whatever  kind 
it  may  be,  sins  in  each  case  against  himself  For  in  the  commis- 
sion of  it  he  most  injures  himself 

Note.  We  may  here  notice  the  division  of  sins  which  is  found  among 
the  schoolmen,  into  peccata  phUo.sophica  (those  committed  against  the  laws 
of  nature),  and  ;;eccafa  iAeo/oo-jc«  (those  committed  against  the  revealed  will 
of  God).  But  no  cliaracteristics  can  be  given  by  which  these  two  kinds  of 
sinning  can  be  distinguished  from  each  other;  and  the  guilt  and  ill  desert  of 
both  must  be  necessarily  equal,  since  God  is  no  less  the  autlior  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  than  of  those  of  Revelation.     We  may  learn  something  of  the  great 
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abuse  of  this  division  of  which  some  of  the  Jesuits  since  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth contury  have  been  chargeable,  from  Church  History  and  tiieological 
Ethics. 

(2)  Sins  have  been  divided,  in  respect  to  tlieir  greater  or  less 
guilt  and  desert  of  punishment,  into  inortalia  ot  non-vcnalia  (unpar- 
donable), and  vennlia  (pardonable) ; — sins  unto  death,  and  venial 
sins.  The  phrase  sm  unto  death  is  taken  from  1  John  o:  10,  where 
however  it  has  an  entirely  different  meaning  from  that  which  is  giv- 
en to  it  in  this  connexion  ;  viz.  punishment  with  death  at  a  human 
tribunal,  a  crime  worthi/  of  death,  a  capital  crime.  But  this  phrase, 
as  used  by  theologians,  is  taken  in  the  Hebrew  sense,  and  denotes 
sins  which  draw  after  them  death,  i.  e.  divine  punishment ;  e.  g.  John 
8:  21,  24,  unod^avslo&e  if  rtj  ufiaoTic/:  Vjnajf.  The  term  pcccatum 
veniale  is  found  even  in  Augustine.  Very  different  opinions,  how- 
ever, are  entertained  by  theologians  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  divis- 
ion ;  and  there  has  been  much  controversy  about  it,  especially  be- 
tween the  theologians  of  the  Roman  and  the  Protestant  Church. 
In  order  that  this  term  may  be  understood  in  a  sense  conformed  to 
the  Bible,  it  must  be  explained  in  the  following  way ;  every  sin,  as 
such,  deserves  punishment  {■&ttvuxov  dnoxvet,  James  1: 15),  nor  do 
the  least  remain  unpunished.  The  pious  man,  therefore,  either  does 
not  sin  at  all,  or  if  he  sins,  deserves  punishment  (death).  But  if 
any  one  has  sinned  through  ignorance,  heedlessness,  human  weak- 
ness or  precipitancy,  he  may  hope  for  the  pardon  (veniam)  of  his  sin, 
since  he  did  not  commit  it  with  deliberate  purpose  ;  vid.  §  82. 
Heinous  sins  remain  always  deserving  of  punishment ;  but  those 
who  repent  of  their  sins  and  with  all  their  hearts  turn  from  them, 
receive,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  pardon  from 
God  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  Christian  knows,  that 
through  his  faith  his  sins  are  truly  forgiven  him.  Vid.  Rom.  8:  1, 
ovdiv  KarttyiQif.itt.   1  John  1:  9,  coll.  2: 1.  Ps.  103:  8 — 18. 

(3)  As  the  phrase  to  cry  to  Heaven  is  used  in  the  Bible  with  re- 
ference to  particular  sins,  some  have  thence  taken  occasion  to  intro- 
duce the  division  of  sins,  mio  clamaniia  and  non-clam antia.  The 
texts  are  Gen.  4:  10.  18:  20.  Ex.3:  7.  James  5:  4,  coll.  Is.  22:  14. 
The  sins  mentioned  in  these  passages  have  been  comprized  in  the 
following  distich  ; 

"  Clamitat  ad  coelum  vox  sanguinis  et  Sodoraorura, 
Vox  oppressorum,  merces  detenta  laborum." 
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But  this  crying  to  Heaven  is  not  given  in  the  Bible  as  the  defi- 
nite mark  of  any  particular  sins,  and  it  may  be  spoken  of  many  oth- 
ers besides  those  to  which  it  is  actually  applied.  It  depends  mere- 
ly upon  the  circumstances.  It  is  prosopopcBia,  and  is  used  to  de- 
note great  and  aggravated  offences,  which  have  terrible  consequen- 
ces, but  which  are  not  punished  in  this  world,  either  because  they 
remain  undiscovered,  or  because,  on  account  of  great  public  corrup- 
tion, they  are  not  regarded  as  sins.  Respecting  such  sins,  the  He- 
brew says,  thcij  cry  to  God,  or  they  call  to  God  for  revenge,  i.  e. 
they  are  punished  by  God  with  peculiar  severity,  although  overlook- 
ed by  men.  Among  sins  of  this  nature,  e.  g.  is  perjury,  respecting 
which  it  is  expressly  said,  Ex.  20:  7,  that  God  will  not  forbear  to 
punish  it ;  although  the  phrase  crying  to  Heaven  is  never  used  with 
respect  to  it  in  the  Bible.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  said  respecting  the 
blood  of  Christ,  Heb.  12:  24,  that  it  speaks  better  things  than  the 
blood  of  Abel ;  it  calls  upon  God  for  favor  and  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  or  it  results  in  this,  that  God  does  pardon  ;  while  Abel's  blood 
called  on  God  to  punish,  or  was  followed  by  this  consequence,  that 
God  punished  the  murderer.  In  connexion  with  these  texts,  vid. 
Sir.  35:  18,  "  The  tears  of  the  widow  cry  over  themselves  (to  heav- 
en) against  him  who  extorts  them." 

II.  Paiticipation  in  the  sins  of  otliors. 

In  1  Tim.  5:  22,  Paul  makes  use  of  the  language,  noivcupnv 
ai-iaQTiuig  akXozglucg.  A  si?i  of  pariicipatio7i  is  committed  by  any 
one,  when  the  unlawful  action,  though  not  performed  immediately 
by  him,  is  yet  done  mediately  through  him,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  is  occasioned,  aided  and  abetted  by  him.  Every  thing,  there- 
fore, by  which  I  give  to  my  fellow  man  opportunity,  inducement,  or 
occasion  to  sin,  is  a  sin  of  participation.  The  guilt  wliich  rests 
upon  me  is  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  as  I  could  have  foreseen, 
or  did  actually  foresee  and  approve  the  sins  which  my  fellow  man 
has  committed  in  consequence  of  these  opportunities  and  induce- 
ments which  I  placed  in  his  way.  In  a  great  variety  of  ways  can 
one  give  to  another  occasion  to  sin  ; — by  command,  by  bad  advice 
and  counsel  (John  18;  14.  2  Sam.  16:  21),  by  praising  wicked 
deeds,  by  concealment,  by  omitting  to  place  all  possible  resistance 
in  the  way  of  the  sin,  or  by  failing  to  give  needful  admonition,  warn- 
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ing,  or  correction  (1  Sam.  3:  13).  The  mere  participator,  howev- 
er, has  not  always  equal  guilt  with^the  one  who  himself  directly 
commits  the  sin.  The  guilt  of  the  one  may  be  greater  or  less  than 
that  of  the  other,  or  that  of  both  may  be  equal  ;  and  this  will  be  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  in  each  particular  case.  The  more 
full  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  belongs  properly  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Morals. 

There  is  one  class  of  sins  of  participation  which  deserves  more 
particular  notice  here,  although  the  consideration  of  it  at  large  be- 
longs to  theological  Morals ;  v\x.  scandals  so  called.  We  subjoin 
only  a  k\\  remarks.  Zy.avdulov  (X'jOia)  is  literally  any  thing  by 
which  one  is  made  to  fall ;  it  then  signifies  any  thing  by  which  one 
is  injured,  e.  g.  snares,  plots ;  finally,  in  a  moral  sense,  it  denotes 
not  only  every  deliberate  and  designed  solicitation  of  another  to 
evil,  but  also  every  thing  by  which  one  gives  to  another  occasion  to 
sin,  even  in  a  more  indirect  way,  and  if  he  had  no  intention  of  so 
doing  ;  e.  g.  the  bad  example  which  one  sets  before  another.  This 
term  is  sometimes  used  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  to  signify  temp- 
tation to  apostasy  from  Christianity,  e.  g.  Matt.  18:  G.  John  16:  I ; 
but  it  is  also  used  by  Christ  in  a  wider  sense,  e.  g.  Matt.  17:  27,  where 
it  denotes  the  inducement  to  disobey  magistrates,  which  one  offers 
to  another  by  his  conduct ;  and  in  general  oy.uvduU^itv  is  with  him 
to  give  occasion  to  sin,  to  tempt,  Matt.  6:  29,  30.  Such  an  offence 
or  scandal  may  be  committed  either  in  word  or  in  external  deed. 
Actions  and  words  may  in  themselves  be  right  and  innocent ;  but  if 
one  can  foresee  that  by  them  another  may  be  led  into  sin,  it  is  his 
duty  to  refrain  from  them.  On  these  principles,  Paul  judges  re- 
specting the  eating  of  meats  regarded  as  unlawful,  and  of  flesh  of- 
fered to  idols,  in  presence  of  persons  who  had  conscientious  scru- 
ples respecting  it,  Rom.  14:  20 — 25.  1  Cor.  8:  10 — 13.  The  max- 
ims which  Paul  lays  down  in  these  places  are  very  important  and 
worthy  of  being  laid  to  heart,  because  they  are  applicable  to  all  sim- 
ilar cases.  The  accountability  and  ill-desert  of  a  person  guilty  of 
such  an  offence  is  different,  in  proportion  to  the  deed  itself  and  its 
consequences.  The  easier  it  is  to  avoid  the  seductive  action,  the 
more  important  the  office  and  station  of  the  one  who  does  it,  the 
more  unlawful  the  action  is  in  itself,  and  the  greater  the  evil  done 
by  it ;  so  much  the  greater  and  more  deserving  of  punishment  is  the 
offence. 
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Scandals  or  offences  are  sometimes  divided,  in  respect  to  the 
subject,  into  those  given,  and  those  i-eceived ; — a  division,  however, 
which  is  in  many  respects  inconvenient;  it  is  farther  treated  of  in 
theological  Morals.  Scandals  given  are  those  actions  of  an  injuri- 
ous tendency,  to  the  omission  of  which  one  is  obligated,  either  from 
the  nature  of  the  actions  themselves,  or  from  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  To  commit  an  action  in  such  a  case  is  oxav- 
duXi^eiv  Tivu  (active).  Matt.  18:  6.  Scandals  received,  are  such 
actions  as  may  prove  temptations  to  some  one,  but  which  are  either 
in  themselves  good  and  according  to  duty,  or  at  least  indifferent  in 
their  moral  character.  In  the  first  case,  one  may  give  offence  or 
occasion  sin  without  being  accessory  to  it,  and  so  without  sin  on 
his  part.  In  the  second  case,  it  is  a  duty  to  abstain  from  the  action 
according  to  the  advice  of  Paul,  as  we  have  seen  above.  This 
scandahim  acceptum  is  GiittvdaXia-(}i]vcct  Iv  rivi,  Matt.  11:  6.  13:  57 
(the  first  case)  ;  Rom.  14:  21  (the  second  case). 

In  judging  of  sins  of  participation  and  of  scandals,  moralists 
often  mistake  by  carrying  the  matter  too  far  in  theory,  and  thus 
weakening  the  effect  of  their  rule  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  men  in 
common  life  are  apt  to  judge  too  lightly  and  indulgently  respecting 
such  sins.  In  order  to  guard  against  this  latter  fault,  which  is 
often  very  injurious,  it  is  well  to  reverse  the  case,  and  see  how  we 
should  judge  respecting  participation  in  good,  virtuous,  and  noble 
actions,  and  how  careful  we  should  be  to  make  out  our  title  to  re- 
ward in  consequence  of  this  participation.  In  this  way  many  in- 
cautious decisions  respecting  these  sins  would  be  prevented. 
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against  the  Holy  Ghost. 


The  latter  phrase  (the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost),  which  is  in- 
troduced into  theology,  is  both  unscriptural  and  very  inconvenient, 
on  account  of  its  indefiniteness  and  vagueness.  For  there  are  many 
sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost  which  are  not  yet  blasphemy  against 
him  ;  vid.  Acts  7:  51.  1  Thess.  4:  8.  The  blasphemy  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (/jA«ag97?jwt'a,  or  Xoyog  fig  nvevfia  ayiov)  is  the  sin  which  is 
intended  in  this  discussion  ;  and  this,  too,  is  the  scriptural  mode  of 
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expressing  it.  The  proof-texts  properly  relating  to  this  subject  are, 
Matt.  12:  31,  32.  Mark  3:  28—30.  Luke  12:  10  ;  with  which  many 
compare  the  texts  Heb.  6:  4—6.  10:  29.  1  Pet.  4: 14.  John  1.5:  22— 
24,  etc.,  although  their  reference  to  this  subject  is  disputed  by  others. 

I.  Historical  observations. 

Even  among  the  ancients  the  explanations  given  of  this  subject 
were  very  diverse,  and  often  very  indefinite  and  unsettled.  Athana- 
sius  wrote  a  whole  dissertation  on  this  subject ;  Ep.  4,  ad  Serapion. 
In  this  he  states  among  other  things,  the  opinion  of  Origen,  that 
"  all  the  sins  committed  after  baptism  were  sins  against  the  Holy 
Ghost."  But  in  the  writings  of  Origen  now  extant,  he  places  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  means  of  which  he  performed  miracles  (works  of  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit).  So  Theognostus  of  Alexandria,  Hilarius  and  Ambrosius, 
although  the  latter  in  one  place  explains  himself  differently.  In  the 
Pastor  of  Hernias  this  sin  is  explained  to  be  blasphemy  in  general. 

Since  the  fourth  century,  two  explanations  have,  however,  found 
the  most  approbation  ;  and  although  they  are  both  very  differently 
modified,  yet  the  most  diverse  representations  can  be  arranged  under 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  general  classes.  (1)  The  explanation 
of  Chrysostom  (Hom.  42,  in  Matt.),  to  which  Hieronymus  also  assents 
(Comm.  in  Matt.  12).  According  to  them,  one  commits  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  asserts  that  the  miracles  performed  by 
Christ  through  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  done  by  the  agency  of 
an  evil  Spirit.  (2)  The  other  is  the  opinion  of  Augustine.  He  is 
not  indeed  always  consistent  with  himself  in  his  views  respecting  the 
kind  of  sin  which  should  be  regarded  as  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  he  makes  the  principal  character  of  this  sin  to  be,  the  obstinate 
impenitence  of  the  sinner  till  the  close  of  his  life  ;  and  from  this 
eircumstance  he  explains  it,  that  this  sin  is  not  forgiven. 

To  one  or  the  other  of  these  explanations,  most  of  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  Westen  Church  have  attached  themselves,  at  least  in 
general.  The  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  came  out  of  the 
school  of  Augustine,  and  generally  adopted  his  views  on  this  subject. 
Hence  the  following  description  of  this  sin  was  the  most  common 
among  the  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
a  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries:    viz.it  is  committed  when  any 
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one  recognizes  the  Christian  doctrine  as  divine,  and  inwardly  ap- 
proves it,  but  yet  denies  it  against  his  own  convictions,  opposes  and 
blasphemes  it,  and  perseveres  in  this  deliberate  contempt  of  all  the 
means  of  grace,  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  acts  upon  his  heart, 
even  till  the  close  of  life. 

Against  this  view,  however,  many  difficulties  have  been  urged, 
(a)  It  is  said  that  in  the  texts  of  Scripture  above  cited,  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  are  not  intended,  but  the  extraordi- 
nary. (6)  That  every  sin,  persevered  in  until  death,  is  followed  by 
condemnation  ;  and  that  this  cannot  therefore  be  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  these  reasons, 
other  theologians  prefer  the  opinion  of  Chrysostom  and  Hieronymus ; 
e.  g.  most  of  the  Arminian  theologians,  and  after  them,  Stackhouse, 
Tillotson,  and  other  English  divines.  These  again  were  follow- 
ed by  most  of  the  German  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  after  Pfaff,  Schubert,  Baumgarten,  and  others,  had  assent- 
ed to  this  view.  For  the  opinions  of  the  theologians  of  the  Romish 
Church  on  this  point,  vid.  Mart.  Gerbert,  De  peccato  in  Sp.  S.,  S. 
Blasii,  17C0 ;  and  Hirt,  De  logomachiis  circa  Doctrinam  de  Spir- 
itu  Sancto  obviis,  where  the  opinions  of  the  Lutheran  theologians 
are  carefully  collected.  Vid.  Ncesselt's,  "  Biicherkenntniss"  for  an 
account  of  an  almost  innumerable  multitude  of  other  works  on  this 
subject ;  e.  g.  those  of  Feuerborn,  Musseus,  Schubert,  Zellner, 
Hauber,  Flatt  (a  prize-essay,  1770),  Buchwitz,  Semler  (1768),  etc. 

II.  Scriptural  Representation. 

The  Pharisees  and  Scribes  attributed  the  miracles  which  Jesus 
wrought  to  confirm  and  establish  his  divine  mission,  to  the  Devil ; 
with  the  malicious  purpose  of  rendering  Jesus  suspected  in  the  view 
of  the  people,  upon  whom  his  miracles  had  produced  a  great  impres- 
sion, as  being  a  magician,  standing  in  alliance  with  the  Devil.  It 
was  this  wicked  calumny  which  led  Jesus  to  make  the  declaration 
respecting  the  unpardonableness  of  the  blasphemy  against  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost,  according  to  the  express  information  of  Mark,  chap.  3: 
30.  The  following  remarks  may  serve  to  explain  this  declaration 
of  Jesus. 

(a)  BXaGcprju'ia  is  any  slander  or  calumny  which  aims  to  dis- 
grace or  dishonor  any  one,  whether  it  be  God,  or  created  beings, 
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— angels  and  men,  2  Pet.  2:  10,  IL  Mark  7:22.  In  this  passage  it 
is  used  in  the  widest  sense,  and  so  includes  both.  (It  is  inaccurate- 
ly rendered  by  Luther,  in  Mark  3:  28,  blasphemy  against  God.) 
Therefore  Christ  says,  "  all  other  sins,  and  even  blasphemies  (against 
God  and  men)  may  be  forgiven  to  men  (if  they  seek  forgiveness  in 
the  appointed  way) ;  but  for  that  sin  alone,  which  is  committed  by 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  no  forgiveness  to  be  expected. 
It  is  the  most  heinous  of  all  sins. 

(6)  The  phrase  Son  of  man  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Messiah 
considered  in  his  whole  character  {&iup&go)nog) ;  it  is  however 
borrowed  from  his  inferior  nature,  and  relates  chiefly  to  his  humani- 
ty. The  contemporaries  of  Jesus  were  especially  offended  by  the 
humiliation  of  the  Son  of  man,  which  was  so  contradictory  to  their 
expectations  respecting  the  Messiah  ;  Matt.  11:  6.  1  Cor.  1:  23. 
Blasphemy  directed  against  the  Messiah  was,  indeed,  in  all  cases  a 
great  offence  ;  but  in  the  ignorant  and  misguided  multitude  it  was 
by  no  means  so  great  a  sin,  as  in  those  who  led  them  astray  ;  and 
hence  in  their  case,  there  was  hope  of  pardon.  They  were  among 
those,  who  knew  not  what  they  did,  Luke  23:  34. 

(c)  The  case  was  very  different  with  the  Pharisees;  they  blas- 
phemed against  the  Holy  Ghost,  since  they  knew  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  acted  through  Christ,  but  yet  denied  it,  and  cast  contempt 
upon  his  agency.  The  support  and  guidance  of  the  Son  of  man  is 
constantly  ascribed  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles  to  the  Holy  Spirit; 
vid.  Matt.  3:  IG.  John  3:  34.  Acts  10:  38. — It  is  not,  however,  the 
personal  dignity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  God,  which  is  here  spoken 
of;  nor  does  Christ  design  to  say,  that  a  sin  against  one  divine  per- 
son is  greater  than  against  another, — for  which  no  reason  can  be  sup- 
posed ;  nor  would  he  intimate,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  superior  to 
himself  and  the  Father  ;  for,  according  to  his  instructions,  they  are 
equal  in  dignity  ;  but  he  speaks  only  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  of  his  manifestation,  which  was  so  plainly  exhibited  in 
Christ.  For  the  work  of  God  and  the  work  of  the  Devil  are  here 
opposed  to  each  other,  and  in  Mark  3:  29,  30  uvevf.ia  uyiov  and  nviv- 
ftu  dy.u&ugrov  and  instead  of  the  phrase  to  cast  out  Devils  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  which  is  found  Matt.  12:  23,  we  find  the  phrase  by 
the  finger  of  God  used  in  Luke  II:  20. — The  sin  here  described  is 
therefore  called  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  it  is 
committed  against  those  divine  operations,  which  are  especially  as- 
VoL.  II.  15 
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cribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  his  osconomic  work.  But  it  does  not 
follow,  that  the  personal  dignity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  Father  or  the  Son.  The  Pharisees,  therefore,  committed 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  only  by  obstinately  denying, 
against  their  own  convictions,  the  miracles  which  Jesus  performed 
in  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  and  which  they  knew  in  their  hearts 
to  be  performed  through  divine  agency,  but  by  giving  them  out  as 
imposture  and  the  effect  of  an  evil  Spirit,  with  whom  Jesus  stood  in 
alliance,  in  order  thus  to  render  his  doctrine  suspicious.  This,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  in  which  the  Pharisees  were,  showed  a 
hio-h  degree  of  wickedness,  and  was  actual  blasphemy  against  God, 
— a  designed  and  deliberate  blasphemy  too,  which  they  were  by  no 
means  disposed  to  repent  of,  or  to  retract.  Here  two  questions 
arise ;  viz. 

( 1 )  Can  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  be  still  committed  at 
the  present  time  ?  Those  who  adopt  the  opinion  of  Augustine  com- 
monly affirm,  that  it  can.  But  among  those  theologians  who  have 
explained  these  texts  after  the  manner  of  Chrysostom  and  Hierony- 
mus,  the  opinions  on  this  subject  vary,  {a)  Some  of  them  main- 
tain the  affirmative.  They  think  that  whoever  denies  the  miracles 
of  Christ,  casts  contempt  upon  them,  or  gives  them  out  as  deception, 
imposture,  or  magic,  still  commits  this  sin,  although  (as  they  some- 
times cautiously  add)  no  one  can  undertake  to  decide,  whether  it  has 
been  committed  by  another,  {b)  But  the  other  side  was  taken  long 
ago  by  some  Arminian  theologians  (e.g.  by  Limborch).  They  main- 
tained, that  only  eye-witnesses  of  Christ's  miracles,  as  the  Pharisees 
were,  could  be  guilty  of  this  sin,  because  no  others  had  equal  advan- 
tages for  attaining  to  a  full  and  undoubting  conviction  of  their  cer- 
tainty. Those  in  our  times  who  pursue  the  general  course  of  the 
Pharisees,  deny  and  ridicule  events  respecting  the  historic  truth  and 
credibility  of  which  they  are  in  doubt,  or  which  they  suppose  never 
to  have  taken  place.  Hence  it  is  concluded,  that  this  sin  can  no 
more  be  committed,  because  miracles  are  no  longer  performed. 
So  Pfaff  reasoned,  and  after  him  many  Protestant  theologians, 
(c)  There  is  still,  however,  one  case,  in  which  the  same  sin  which 
was  committed  by  the  Pharisees  may  be  still  committed  ;  viz.  where 
one  is  fully  convinced  of  the  historic  truth  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
and  that  they  were  done  through  the  divine  power,  and  yet,  in  to- 
tal opposition  to  his  own  convictions,   and   with  the  same  malicious 
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purpose  which  the  Pharisees  had,  pronounces  them  to  be  imposture 
and  deception,  the  effect  of  magic  or  other  wicked  arts.  This 
would  in  reality  be  the  same  case  with  that  of  the  Pharisees.  For 
the  circumstance  of  having  seen  the  miracles  one's  self  is  of  no  spe- 
cial consequence,  and  it  is  enough  if  one  be  convinced  of  their 
truth.  When  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  miracles  is  equally 
strong  in  one  who  has  not  seen  them,  and  iu  one  who  has,  the  same 
degree  of  guilt  would  seem  to  be  necessarily  involved  in  denying 
them.  Such  a  case  indeed  will  seldom  occur,  but  the  possibility  of 
it  must  be  admitted. 

(2)  Whi/  does  Christ  affirm,  that  this  sin  cannot  be  forgivc7i  ? 
and  what  does  he  mean  by  this  declaration  ?  The  theologians  who 
adopt  Augustine's  hypothesis,  understand  here  a  real  impossibility , 
in  the  proper  and  philosophical  sense,  and  derive  it  from  the  nature 
of  the  sin  itself,  as  being  continued  to  the  end  of  life;  respecting 
which  vid.  supra.  Those  who  follow  the  other  hypothesis,  have 
different  opinions  on  this  subject.  Some  understand  a  real  impossi- 
bility, but  do  not  enter  upon  the  (juestion,  why  it  is  impossible. 
Others  take  the  ground,  that  this  language  means  only,  that  this  sin 
is  forgiven  with  great  difficulty.  So  most  of  the  theologians  of  the 
Romish  Church  who  adopt  this  hypothesis  ;  also  many  of  the  Armin- 
ian  theologians  and  Commentators  ;  likewise  Heumann,  Pfaff,  and 
other  Protestants.  These  again  are  divided  in  their  opinions,  since 
some  suppose  that  Christ  spoke  conditionally,  meaning  that  this  sin 
could  not  be  forgiven,  if  it  were  not  repented  of ;  and  others,  that 
Christ  here  uses  the  language  of  feeling,  which  is  accordingly  to  be 
understood  hyperbolically,  and  not  literally.  Vid.  Koppe,  Q,uo  sen- 
su  peccato  in  Spiritum  Sanctum  venia  a  Christo  negata  fuerit, 
Gott.,  1781. 

On  this  question  we  will  give  our  own  judgment.  The  words 
of  Jesus  are,  ovk  acp&^GSxat,  eig  tov  aicjvoc, — ovietv  tovtoi  zm  aioj- 
vi,  ovze  iv  TM  (.lilXoviv  (i.  e.  according  to  the  usus  loquendi  of  the 
Jews,  neither  here  nor  hereafter) ;  tvoiog  iotiv  aicopiov  ZQioeoiQ, 
or  according  to  another  reading  a^iuQTiag  (he  incurs  the  guilt  of  a 
sin  never  to  be  pardoned,  and  for  which  he  must  endure  the  pains 
of  hell).  The  meaning  cannot  be,  that  God  cannot  forgive  such  a 
sin.  For  one  who  has  sinned  in  a  manner  ever  so  aggravated, 
may  yet  repent  and  reform,  and  then  he  surely  receives  forgiveness ; 
and  this  is  truly  said  respecting  blasphemy  against  God  of  any  other 
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kind.  It  is  obvious,  that  Christ  here  speaks  with  feeling  and  right- 
eous indignation  ;  this  is  proved  by  all  his  words ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count it  is  unwarrantable  in  us  to  give  these  terms  an  universal 
sense,  and  to  apply  them  to  every  similar  case.  This  Koppe  has 
well  shown  in  the  Essay  before  mentioned.  But  although  Christ 
spoke  with  feeling,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  went  too  far,  or  affirm- 
ed any  thing  which  is  not  in  strict  accordance  with  truth.  For  the 
feeling  which  Clirist  exhibits  is  never  accompanied  either  by  error 
or  sin.  The  case  properly  stands  thus  :  (a)  all  experience  shows, 
that  a  man  who  has  arrived  at  such  a  point  of  wickedness  seldom 
comes  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  or  to  repentance ;  hence  Paul 
says  with  regard  to  such  sinners,  ddvvaiov  yuQ  x.  r.  A.  Heb.  6:  4 — 
6.  Vid.  other  texts  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  (b)  But 
Christ,  as  one  who  knows  the  heart,  was  most  firmly  convinced, 
that  those  whom  he  addressed  would  never  repent  of  that  deliberate 
blasphemy,  but  would  persevere  in  it  to  the  end.  The  reason  why 
he  spoke  so  decidedly  was,  that  he  hiev)  ichat  was  in  man,  and  did 
not  need  that  any  one  should  teach  him  ;  John  2:  25.  16:  30.  In 
this  way,  the  theories  of  Augustine  and  of  Chrysostom  somewhat 
agree  on  this  point ;  and  we  have  also  a  plain  reason,  why  Christ 
speaks  so  decidedly  in  this  case,  while  yet  we  cannot  do  so  in  sim- 
ilar cases. 


§  85.   Of  the  state  into  which  men  are  brought  by  the  commission 
of  sin,  and  the  different  kinds  and  names  of  it. 

I.  The  state  of  sinners  in  respect  to  tlicir  conduct  and  disposition. 

Those  in  whose  hearts  evil  desires  no  more  prevail,  but  rather 
virtuous  feelings  and  a  disposition  inclined  to  moral  good,  are  call- 
ed upright,  virtuous  (probes,  honestos)  ;  but  those  who  are  thus,  out 
of  regard  to  God,  i.  e.  from  obedience  to  the  known  will  and  com- 
mand of  God,  and  from  thankful  love  to  him,  are  called  pious  (pios), 
religious;  although  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed  in  com- 
mon discourse.  The  latter  is  the  state  which  we  are  required  to 
possess  by  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  A  short  summary  of 
Christian  doctrine  on  this  point  is  contained  in  the  first  epistle  of 
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John.  The  Bible  recognizes  no  other  virtue  or  holiness,  than  that 
which  springs  from  religious  motive^;  religious  virtue,  we  are  there 
taught,  is  the  only  virtue  which  has  true  worth  in  the  sight  of  God  ; 
and  this  we  are  taught  even  in  the  Old  Testament.  Those  who 
possess  this  religious  virtue  are  there  called  t:"'p"'-2  ,  fi"'i:y  ,  C'^'l'^Dn  , 
fi'^'l'ij^ ,  dixaioi,  uyioi,  riQaeig,  iVGf(iHg,  dovXoi  -O^iov,  x.  r.  A. ;  one 
of  the  opposite  character  is  called  daejSrjg,  adixog,  it.  z.  L  Rut  one 
who  acts  according  to  his  corrupt  desires,  and  does  so  habitually,  is 
called  in  Scripture  the  servant  or  slane  of  sin  ;  it  is  said  of  him,  that 
lie  lives  to  sin,  he  serves  it,  he  obeys  it,  he  is  sold  under  sin,  and  it 
rules  over  him;  vid.  Ps.  19:  14.  Rom.  G:  1,  2,0,  12,  16,  20.  7:  14, 
24.  14:  24.  John  8:  34,  sq.  2  Pet.  2:  19.— He  only  who  is  placed 
in  a  state  in  which  he  can  govern  his  desires,  and  subject  his  appe- 
tites to  reason  enlightened  by  divine  instruction,  is  a  free  man 
(John  8:  34) ;  whoever  cannot  do  this,  is  a  slave  of  sin. 

The  state  of  all  who  are  devoted  to  sin  is  not  however  alike. 
Every  vicious  man  is,  in  his  own  way,  a  servant  of  sin  ;  but  all  are 
not  so  in  the  same  way.  Three  principal  classes  may  be  in  general 
here  distinguished.  («)  Some  adopt  the  appearance  of  virtue  and 
piety  ;  they  give  a  saintly  appearance  even  to  their  crimes,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  advantages  connected  with  goodness.  These  are 
hypocrites,  and  their  fault  is  called  vii6-/.oioig,  "np.'iJj  -^t^ '  •^'9'^^ » 
opposite  to  which  are  nttN ,  nnttN,  akt'j&eta,  truth,  sincerity. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  shameful,  aggravated,  and  dangerous 
crimes, — the  hatefulness  and  destructivencss  of  which,  are  more  fully 
considered  in  the  department  of  Morals.  Cf  Matt.  vi.  and  xxiii. 
Luke  11:  37—54.  2  Tim.  3:  5.  (b)  Others  iiave  no  hesitation  in 
acting  out  before  the  world  the  ungodly  desires  and  purposes  of  their 
hearts.  Such  are  called,  ungodly,  irnprobi,  itdixoi,  dae[3ftg,  ^"^"z^^, » 
because  they  do  not  fear  or  regard  God  or  his  law  ;  opposite  to  these 
are  those  who  fear  God,  i.  e.  act  with  reverential  regard  to  his  com- 
mands, (c)  Those  sinful  and  godless  men,  who  by  long  custom  in 
sinning  have  established  a  fixed  habit  of  it,  are  called  vicious,  wick- 
ed, sceleratos.     Cf  §  82,  II.  ad  finem. 

II.  The  stale  of  sinners  in  respect  to  the  consequences  which  sin  involves. 

The  different  kinds  of  sinners  noticed  above  are  all  unhappy, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  God,  deserving  of  punishment.  The  feel- 
incr  of  their  danger  and  misery  is  not,  however,  alike  with  them  all ; 
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and  some  live  even  in  entire  insensibility.  In  this  observation  we 
have  the  ground  of  the  divisions  of  the  various  states,  which  have 
been  commonly  made  by  theologians,  and  which  are  founded  in  ex- 
perience ;  though  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  states 
is  very  easy. 

(1)  Some  men  very  plainly  seethe  unlawfulness  of  their  actions, 
and  the  evil  consequences  springing  from  them  ;  they  often  form  the 
purpose  of  renouncing  sin,  and  living  better;  but  the  power  of  the 
evil  inclinations  which  have  obtained  the  mastery  over  them  is  so 
strong,  that  they  allow  themselves  to  be  continually  hurried  away 
into  sin.  Such  are  in  constant  restlessness,  fear,  and  anguish,  on 
account  of  their  sins  ;  and  their  state  is  denominated  by  theologians, 
in  conformity  with  scriptural  phraseology,  conditionem  sive  statum 
servilem  or  servitiitis,  a  state  of  slavery  ;  and  this  is  taken  from  John 
8:  34.  Rom.  6:20,  and  chap.  vii.  Men  in  this  state  are  like  slaves, 
who  at  least  sometimes,  if  not  always,  wish  to  be  free,  and  make  at- 
tempts for  their  own  deliverance,  and  yet  always  remain  slaves. 

(2)  Others  lead  a  sinful  life,  without  having  an  earnest  desire  to 
free  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  sin.  They  pay  no  regard  to 
their  unlawful  actions,  and  have  no  scruples  about  them,  either  from 
ignorance  or  levity,  or  because  they  hope  to  remain  unpunished, 
and  from  many  other  reasons,  often  those  which  are  in  the  highest 
degree  foolish.  This  is  called  the  state  of  security,  i.  e.  freedom 
from  care,  like  the  Latin  scciirus ;— status  sccuritatis  or  lihertatis 
carnalis,  because  those  who  are  in  it  feel  free  to  follow  their  sin- 
ful appetites  (oap|).  This  state  is  far  more  dangerous  than  the  pre- 
ceding one ;  and  with  such  sinners  reformation  is  far  more  difficult. 
Cf.  Matt.  24:  38.  Eph.  4:  17—19.  Jude  v.  4,  sq.  The  state  of 
such  is  therefore  compared  with  that  of  the  sleeping  or  of  the  dead, 
Eph.  5:  14.  They  live  for  sin  ;  but  are  dead  to  goodness  ;  while 
it  ought  to  be  the  reverse. 

Note.  Theologians  distinguish  between  this  slate,  and  tliat  of  spiritual  lib- 
erty or  security.  They  give  the  latter  name  to  the  state  of  the  pious,  the 
whole  disposition  of  whose  heart  is  so  renovated,  as  to  be  conformed  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity,  who  by  divine  assistance  control  their  evil  desires,  and 
are  sure  of  the  pardon  of  their  sins  ;  vid.  John  8:  36.  Rom.  5:  1.  6:  18.  For 
true  spiritual  freedom  consists  in  being  free  from  the  power  and  dominion  of 
sin,  and  also  from  its  punishment ;  and  we  owe  both  to  Christ.  These  are  the 
blessed  godly  ones  (Gottsellgen,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term),  i.  e.  those 
who  are  blessed  in  the  conviction  which  they  feel  of  the  forgiveness  of  God, 
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who  internally  and  from  the  heart  enjoy  a  happiness,  in  which  they  cannot  be 
disturbed  even  by  outward  calamities.  Happy  and  unhappy  (selig  and  unselig), 
are  terms  which  apply  properly  to  the  internal  state, — the  well  or  ill-being  of 
the  soul  ;  fortunate  and  unfortunate  (glilcklich  and  unglilcklich)  more  to  the 
external  state. 

(3)  Others  still  come  into  a  state  o^  hardness  or  obduracy.  This 
state  exists,  when  any  one  remains  insensible  and  indifferent  under 
the  most  powerful  motives  to  repentance,  so  that  they  cease  to  make 
any  impression  on  him.  It  springs  (a)  from  the  frequent  repetition 
of  sin,  and  from  the  settled  habit  of  sihning.  This  produces  a  grad- 
ual diminution  of  the  power  of  the  motives  to  abandon  sin,  and  at 
length  an  entire  cessation  of  their  efficacy,  (h)  But  those  are  in  pe- 
culiar danger  of  coming  into  this  state,  who  have  had  placed  before 
them  the  most  urgent  and  moving  inducements  to  religion  and  vir- 
tue, but  have  yet  neglected  and  despised  them  all.  It  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  human  soul,  that  these  motives,  at  each  repetition  of 
sin,  lose  something  of  their  energy,  and  that  at  length  an  entire  in- 
difference must  ensue,  rendering  the  conversion  of  one  who  has 
brought  himself  into  such  a  state,  morally  impossible.  This  state  is 
called  by  theologians,  statum  indurationis  perfectum.  It  is  describ- 
ed by  Paul,  Heb.  6:  4 — 6,  and  Is.  G:  10,  '  who  have  eyes,  but  see 
not ;  ears,  but  hear  not,'  i.  e.  who  are  deaf  and  insensible  to  all  the 
motives  to  holiness  which  are  held  before  them  and  which  they 
clearly  understand,  and  who  therefore  cannot  be  healed,  i.  e.  reno- 
vated and  made  happy.  Cf  John  12:  40.  Acts  28:  26,  27.  2  Cor. 
4:  4.  3:  14  ;  also  Ex.  7:  13. 

The  words  and  phrases  used  in  the  Bible  to  denote  this  state 
are,  (1)  niS  ,  ^ugvpea&ui,  puQvg.  These  words  are  literally  em- 
ployed to  signify  w;/j«^  is  heavy  ^nA  inactive;  they  are  then  used 
with  reference  to  the  members  of  the  body  and  the  organs  of  sense, 
as  heavy  tongues,  hands,  ears,  denoting  their  inactivity,  and  the 
difficulty  of  their  use  ;  Zech.  7:  11.  Gen.  48:  10.  Matt.  2G:  43  ; 
lastly,  they  are  applied  to  the  soul,  indicating  stupidity  of  the  under- 
standing, and  slowness  of  belief;  1  Sam.  6:  6.  2  Chron.  25:  19 ; 
sometimes  also  the  qualities  of  the  will,  and  sometimes  those  of  the 
understanding  and  will  both, — an  inertness  of  soul,  and  an  incapaci- 
ty to  the  right  use  of  its  essential  powers.  (2)  rrrj?  ,  literally  Aar</; 
Hiphil,  iTi'dpn ,  axXriQvviiv,  anlriQvvea&af  hence  the  term  oxXt}- 
goxagdla,  from  which  obduratio  is  taken.     The  state  of  mind  now 
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under  consideration  is  often  indicated  by  this  onXrjQVviG&ai,  as 
Heb.  3:  8,  15,  sq.  Rom.  2:  5  ;  and  by  rriJj^  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
E.K.  7:  3.  Ezek.  3:  7.  (3)  The  words  which  originally  signify /af, 
denote  also  this  state  of  insensibility  and  unfeelingness ;  e.  g.  "JTS^^i , 
pingue  fieri,  nu)i_vviod^at,  Is.  6:  10,  and  Matt.  13:  15  ;  as  likewise 
the  Latin  pinguis  is  synonymous  with  hehes,  stupidus,  tardus  ;  e.  g. 
ingcnium  pingue  IS  the  ?>^mQ  as  dull  and  obtuse.  The  fat  of  the 
body  of  animals  is  without  sensation  :  and  this  observation  was  much 
more  familiar  to  nations  offering  sacrifices,  and  so  having  much  to 
do  with  the  slaughter  of  animals,  than  to  us  ;  and  hence  this  phrase- 
ology was  so  current  among  them.  (4)  The  words  which  indicate 
deep  sleep,  in  which  all  external  sensation  ceases  ;  KaTctvv^i?,  Rom. 
11:  8,  answering  in  the  LXX  to  the  Hebrew  nttinn  .  (5)  One  of 
the  most  common  words  used  in  the  New  Testament  on  this  sub- 
ject is  7TW{)coaig,  and  TKOQObi,  nwQovadai,  e.g.  Rom.  11:  7,  25. 
2  Cor.  3:  15.  Mark  6:  52,  nugdla  nencogcofiiprj.  This  word  is  pro- 
perly taken  from  ncjQog,  which  means  having  a  hard,  indurated 
skin  (as  in  the  hands  of  workmen)  ;  callous,  without  feeling ;  and 
so  n(agoi)Gig  figuratively  denotes,  according  to  Hesychius,  the  same 
as  >j  uvai(j&i]ala,  and  is  synonymous  with  GnXrjQOituQdta.  All  these 
words  which  signify  hardheartedness,  are  sometimes  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  understanding  (called  ib),  sometimes  in  reference  to 
the  will,  and  often  with  reference  to  both.  A  soft  heart  is  accord- 
ingly sMsce^?/6?7«7i/ for  reasons  and  conviction,  the  open  ear  of  the 
soul.  A  hard  heart  is  the  opposite,  and  indicates  a  want  of  knowl- 
edge and  capacity, — the  remiss  use  of  them,  inactivity. 

With  regard  to  this  status  indurationis  there  has  been  a  great 
difficulty,  which  may  be  stated  as  follows.  From  what  has  been  al- 
ready said,  it  appears,  that  when  a  man  comes  into  this  state,  he 
alone  is  to  blame,  and  has  all  the  guilt  of  it  resting  upon  himself. 
This  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures  in  many  of  the  passages  already  cit- 
ed. Still  there  are  other  texts  of  Scripture  in  which  God  seems  to 
be  made  the  author  of  this  obduracy  of  men,  and  of  sin  in  general, 
and  its  consequences ;  e.  g.  Ex.  4:  21,  "I  will  harden  Pharaoh's 
heart ;"  14:  17,  sq.  Is.  G3:  17.  Deut.  2:  30.  Josh.  11:  20.  Ez.  20: 
25 ;  and  in  the  New  Testament,  John  12:  40,  Tirvqlomev  6(p&aX- 
fxovg  avTcov  not  nenojgojxs  aagdlav.  Rom.  9:  18,  also  1:  24. 
These  and  similar  texts  were  explained  by  the  severe  particularists 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  also  by  the  Jansenists  and  many  of  the 
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Stricter  Thomists  of  the  Romish  Church,  to  mean,  that  God  is  the 
efficient  cause  of  these  effects ;  that  from  such  men  he  withdraws 
or  withholds,  for  some  reason  to  us  inscrutable,  a  certain  supernat- 
ural or  irresistible  grace,  without  which  they  cannot  become  holy 
or  happy  ;  and  that  be  does  this  by  his  unconditional  decree.  This 
interpretation  resulted  from  ignorance  of  the  7isus  loqumdi  of  the 
sacred  writers.  Let  the  student  consider  the  following  particulars  ; 
viz. 

(a)  Even  in  modern  languages  we  often  use  expressions,  by  which 
we  ascribe  to  an  individual  the  remote  consequences  of  his  actions, 
even  when  he  did  not  design  to  produce  these  consequences,  and  per- 
haps employed  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  guard  against  them. 
E.  g.  after  I  have  often  exhorted  some  one  to  repent,  and  all  with- 
out effect,  except  that,  in  direct  opposition  to  my  intentions,  he  be- 
comes, through  my  repeated  warnings,  only  the  more  unfeeling,  I 
then  say,  /  have  preached  him  deaf,  I  have  made  him  harder  and 
more  wicked  by  my  efforts.  Thus  Is.  G:  10,  "  Make  hard  this  peo- 
ple (by  preaching),  and  let  their  ears  be  deaf  j"  vid.  Michaelis'  note 
on  Ex.  4:  21.  We  speak  in  the  same  way,  when  our  good  purposes 
have  miscarried.     But, 

(b)  In  the  ancient,  and  especially  the  Oriental  languages,  this 
mode  of  speech  is  far  more  current,  than  in  modern  languages.  It 
is  altogether  appropriate  to  the  whole  manner  of  thinking  and  speak- 
ing in  the  ancient  world  ;  but  it  has  by  degrees  become  foreign 
to  the  scientific  dialect  of  the  modern  world,  although  it  has  not 
wholly  fallen  into  disuse  in  common  life.  Hence  it  often  has  a 
strange  appearance  to  the  learned  ;  while  to  the  unlearned  it  sounds 
more  natural.  The  simplicity  of  that  early  age  of  the  world  often 
ascribes  every  thing  which  takes  place  under  the  inspection  and 
special  guidance  of  Providence,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  directly 
to  God  himself,  and  regards  him  as  the  author  and  efficient  cause  of 
every  event  and  of  its  consequences,  because  nothing  takes  place 
without  his  permission  and  foreknowledge  ;  vid.  §  58,  II.  1.,  and  es- 
pecially ^  70,  Note,  ad  finem.  Thus,  God  performs  miracles  in  or- 
der to  induce  Pharaoh  to  let  Israel  go  ;  Pharaoh  does  not  comply  ; 
and  the  oftener  the  miracles  are  repeated,  the  more  hard-hearted 
does  he  become.  Now  it  is  said,  that  God  hardened  Pharaoh,  ren- 
dered him  unfeeling,  and  even  by  those  very  means  which  should 
have  rendered  him  feeling  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  calamity  which 
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noto  befalls  him,  is  regarded  as  a  punishment  tvhich  God  inflicts 
upon  him.  This  last  opinion  plainly  shows,  that  it  was  not  the  be- 
lief that  God  acted  irresistibly  upon  Pharaoh;  for  in  that  case,  how 
could  he  be  punished  ?  This  language  is  then  to  be  understood 
in  a  manner  perfectly  consistent  with  the  personal  guilt  of  Pharaoh. 
Cf.  Rom.  1:  26.  9:  17.  2  Thess.  2:  11.— In  the  same  way,  the  good 
actions  of  men  are  ascribed  to  God  ;  and  from  the  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  texts  in  which  this  is  done,  originated  the  doctrine  re- 
specting supernatural  and  irresistible  grace ;  as  from  the  misunder- 
standing of  the  other,  the  doctrine  oi judicial  hardness.  The  mode 
of  thinking  and  speaking  now  referred  to,  is  found  also  among  the 
Greeks,  and  indeed  in  all  ancient  writings  ;  it  occurs  in  Homer  as 
well  as  in  the  Bible,  and  also  in  the  Arabic  writers.  In  Homer  it 
is  said,  that  the  deity  infuses  good  and  evil  into  the  heart  {Ifi^aWii 
KUQciuj);  that  he  inspires  wisdom  and  folk/  (Odys.  XXIII.  11,  sq.)  ; 
that  he  infatuates  and  deceives  men,  deprives  them  of  their  reason, 
so  that  they  may  act  foolishly,  deludes  their  senses  {Zivg  (pQivug  jl- 
Xizo,  II.  IX.  377.  XIX.  137) ;  tempts  them  to  evil  (Odys.  XXIII. 
222);  and  is  the  cause  of  the  wickedness  of  men.  For  he  does  every 
thing.     II.  XIX.  87,  90,  sq.  Odys.  XVI.  280,  297,  298.     II.  IX. 

632,  sq. 

.  .  . '  AXXtjxtov  re  xaxov  rs 

Ovfiov  ivl  ori'jd'ioat  S'iol  &iaav.  .  .  . 

— Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  1  Amos 
3:6. 

Note.  The  text,  Rom.  9:  18,  oV  ^tXei  f?.ifi,  or  Ss  d'tXti  ax?.TjQvvet  means,  ac- 
cording to  many,  he  treats  hardly,  like  Job  39:  16  {anoaiiXi]QvvaL  rtxva) ;  and 
the  principal  reason  for  this  is,  the  contrast  of  tXstcp.  This  interpretation,  how- 
ever, does  not  agree  with  v.  19 ;  and  the  whole  passage  alludes  too  plainly  to 
the  passage  in  Exodus  respecting  Pharaoli,  to  admit  of  this  interpretation. 
This  language  is  therefore  to  be  understood  here  also  in  the  common  sense, 
and  the  verse  may  be  thus  explained  ;  viz.  '  The  good  and  the  evil  which  be- 
fall men  depend  alike  upon  the  divine  will.  Some  (who  are  pleasing  to  him, 
as  his  children)  he  causes  to  prosper  ;  others  he  hardens,  i.  e.  he  suffers  them 
to  feel  the  consequences  of  their  obstinacy,  insensibility,  and  indifference  to 
his  oft  repeated  commands;  as  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  v.  17.'  The  same 
thing  which  is  called  axlrjQvviiv  here,  is  called  tvSit'^aa&ai  h^yi'iv,  v.  22.  Vid. 
Rahn,  ad  loc.  Rom.  IX.  17—23,  Hals,  1789. 
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§66.  What  punishment  is,  and""  what  is  the  object  of  it;  hmo  the 
divine  punishments  are  named  in  the  Bible,  and  what  we  are  there 
taught  respecting  their  nature ;  also  the  various  divisions  of  the 
divine  punishments. 

In  our  treatment  of  this  whole  subject,  we  must  proceed  on  the 
ground  of  what  has  been  already  said  on  the  divine  laws  and  punish- 
ments, in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  d'lxine  justice,  Vol.  I.  <5>§  30, 
31.  Supposing  the  student  already  acquainted  with  these,  we  pro- 
ceed to  make  some  additional  observations,  and  a  more  immediate 
application  of  what  has  been  already  said. 

I.  What  is  punishment,  and  what  is  its  object ! 

"  Punishment  is  an  evil  (suffering,  something  awakening  un- 
pleasant sensations)  which  the  superior  inflicts  upon  those  placed 
under  him,  on  account  of  some  trespass  (the  theologian  calls  it  sin); 
and  this,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  authority  of  his  laws  for  the 
good  of  his  subjects,  or  to  promote  their  improvement  and  welfare." 
This  is  the  general  notion  of  punishment,  which  is  also  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  divine  judgments,  though  with  a  careful  separation  of 
every  human  imperfection.  The  following  points  need  to  be  care- 
fully considered. 

(1)  The  one  who  punishes  another  must  in  all  cases  be  the  5M- 
preme  magistrate,  whether  it  be  God  or  man.  For  no  one  has  the 
right  to  punisli,  who  has  not  the  right  to  give  laws,  and  this  is  the 
peculiar  province  of  the  supreme  magistrate  ;  vid.  §  ''3, 1.  All  pun- 
ishments therefore  depend  upon  the  law,  and  one  can  inflict  punish- 
ment only  upon  those  over  whom  he  possesses  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion.    Consequently  the  right  of  punishment  belongs  to  God. 

(2)  In  order  to  be  punished,  one  must  be  subject  to  a  law,  and 
have  broken  it,  and  in  such  a  way  too,  that  his  transgression  can  be 
imputed  to  him.  And  this  may  be,  when  he  has  either  committed 
unlawful  actions  himself,  or  contributed  to  those  of  others.  But  it 
is  only  when  the  trespass  can  thus  be  imputed  to  a  person,  that  pun- 
ishment can  be  inflicted  upon  him. 

(3)  The  objects  of  punishment  are  all  unlawful  actions.  In 
human  judicatories  the  external  actions  only  are  the  objects  of  pun- 
ishment ;  because  the   knowledge  of  men  extends  no  farther  than 
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these;  but  at  the  bar  of  God,  not  only  these,  but  also  internal  ac- 
tions, evil  thoughts,  designs  and  desires  are  liable  to  punishment ; 
vid.  §  82,  ad  finem. 

(4)  The  guilt  of  a  person  has,  therefore,  its  ground  in  his  relation 
to  the  law  transgressed  by  him,  and  to  its  author.  On  account  of 
this  relation,  he  deserves  the  punishment  which  is  threatened  against 
transgressors,  i.  e.  he  must  take  upon  himself  the  evil  connected 
with  the  transgression  of  the  law.  The  guilty  person  {qui  culpam 
sustinet)  is  called  in  the  Scriptures  ocffiXiTrjg^  6  e'x^v  ufiaQTlav, 
I'foxo?  vofAOV,  vnodtxog  \>ioi,  Tixvov  ogyrig,  one  who  must  give  ac- 
count, etc.  vid.  Morus,  p.  110,  §  4,  n.  1.  All  men  are  described  in 
the  Bible  as  being  such ;  and  the  sacred  writers  insist  upon  it  with 
great  earnestness,  that  men  should  look  upon  themselves  as  subject 
to  the  penalty  of  the  law,  as  the  only  way  for  them  to  become  dis- 
posed to  accept  of  the  means  of  improvement  offered  to  them,  and 
to  comply  with  the  prescribed  conditions  ;  vid.  §  80. 

(5)  The  last  end  of  punishments.  This  in  general  may  be  best 
stated  as  follows  :  they  aim  at  the  welfare  and  reformation  of  the 
subject ;  or,  it  is  their  object  to  support  the  authority  of  the  law  for 
the  welfare  and  improvement  of  those  placed  under  it.  This  sub- 
ject is  treated  more  at  large  in  Vol.  I.  §  31,  II.  2  ;  where  the  opinion 
of  Michaelis,  that  the  only  object  of  punishment  is  to  deter  men 
from  sin,  is  farther  considered.  The  imperfections  which  cleave  to 
human  punishments,  must  necessarily  be  separated  from  divine  ;  nor 
should  human  punishments  ever  be  made  the  standard  by  which 
divine  punishments  are  to  be  judged  of 

Note.  Some  modern  philosophers  have  asserted,  that  God  cannot  punish, 
and  that  divine  punishments  ought  never  to  be  spoken  of;  because  what  are  so 
called  are  to  be  regarded  as  benefits,  and  have  benevolent  ends  and  results. 
But  merely  because  punishments  tend  to  promote  the  good  of  men,  and  are 
designed  to  secure  tlie  most  benevolent  results,  they  do  not  cease  to  be  evils, 
and  become  the  same  with  what  are  ordinarily  denominated  benefits.  The 
pain  which  is  felt  in  sickness  is  beneficial;  it  makes  one  mindful  in  time  of 
danger,  leads  to  caution,  and  so  is  often  the  means  of  preserving  life  ;  still  it 
is  an  evil  which  we  endeavour  to  avoid,  and  the  approach  of  which  we  fear. 
Tlius  it  is  with  punishments.  And  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  un- 
dertake to  obliterate  from  the  minds  of  the  great  multitude  of  unconverted 
men,  the  fear  of  divine  punishment.  Too  great  caution  cannot  be  used  against 
that  miscalled  philosophy  which  does  this;  for  wherever  it  has  found  en- 
trance, either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  it  has  always  destroyed  religion, 
morality,  and  civil  order;  vid.  §  156. 
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II.  Scriptural  names  of  divine  punishments,  and  the  nature  of  these  punishments. 

(1)  Many  of  these  names  bear  the  impress  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
popular  phraseology  of  the  earliest  times.  They  are  sometimes  de- 
rived from  injured  and  irritated  rulers,  who  give  free  scope  to  their 
anger,  and  take  revenge  for  the  injury  done  them  ;  sometimes  from 
judges  who  hold  judgment  over  the  guilty,  pronounce  sentence  upon 
them,  and  execute  it.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  for 
any  one  to  charge  the  scriptural  writers  with  entertaining  gross  an- 
thropomorphic ideas  on  this  subject,  merely  because  they  sometimes 
use  expressions  of  this  nature.  They  only  retained  the  common 
terms  in  use  among  men,  while  they  always  understood  them  in  a 
refined  and  elevated  sense.  It  is  not  with  them,  as  in  Homer,  where 
even  the  gods  fear,  that  Jupiter,  when  he  is  enraged,  will  punish  the 
innocent  and  guilty  alike,  II.  XV.  137.  Nothing  like  this  is  taught 
in  the  Scriptures.  That  the  sacred  writers  connected  ideas  worthy 
of  God  with  those  popular  expressions  which  they  made  use  of,  is 
evident  from  the  New  Testament,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the 
most  just  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature  are  unquestionably  con- 
tained, still  the  terms  in  common  use  with  regard  to  the  divine  be- 
ing, such  as  the  revenge,  the  oath,  the  curse  of  God,  often  appear. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  books  of  Moses  and 
in  the  Psalms. 

Expressions  like  these,  it  may  also  be  said,  make  a  far  stronger 
impression  upon  the  uncultivated  mass  of  mankind,  depending  as 
they  do  upon  their  senses,  than  terms  more  abstract ;  they  take  firmer 
hold  upon  them,  and  sink  deeper  and  more  easily  into  their  hearts, 
than  terms  which  represent  the  thing  less  plainly  to  the  senses. 
For  this  reason,  terms  of  this  nature  are  employed  by  the  sacred 
writers,  especially  when  they  have  to  do  with  men  of  the  character 
now  described ;  they  alternate,  however,  such  expressions  with 
others ;  and  in  this  we  ought  to  imitate  them. 

The  following  are  among  the  names  which  they  employ  ;  viz. 
PIN,  V'l^l.  ^^^.  ^Q7n,  <^v^toQ,  Ps.  7:  12.  Rom.  5:  9,  coll.  §  31,  ad 
init. ;  rii<:\r; ,  Deut.  1:  27  ;  Cp2,  ixdUtjoig,  Is.  63.  4.  Luke  21:  22. 
The  opposites  of  these,  are  the  love,  the  favor,  the  friendship  of 
God,  'iDh ,  "jri,  dyuTiT],  tltog,  ;f«^f?,  n-  t.  A. — With  reference  to  an- 
nouncing or  threatening  the  divine  punishments,  the  sacred  writers 
frequently  employ  words  which  literally  mean,  to  rebuke,  increpare, 
which  the  irritated  man  commonly  does;   especially,  ^^ii,  rr'iyil , 
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innifiuo),  iTiiTifilu,  Jude  9,  sq.  Again  ;  the  words  which  signify 
cursing,  imprecation,  are  used  to  denote  the  same  thing  ;  as  f^bbp , 
■narccQtt,  Jl^N^q,  etc.,  Deut.  9:  26,  sq.  Gal.  3:  20.  Opposite  to' this 
is  nD"J3  ,  ivXoyiu,  ivloyilv^  Deut.  28:  15.  Gal.  3: 13. — As  vocahula 
media  (used  with  reference  either  to  benefits  or  punishments)  all  the 
nomina  judicii  and  verba  judicandi  are  often  employed  ;  more  fre- 
quently, however,  with  reference  to  divine  punishments,  as  t22Ui73, 
]'''7 ,  CT,  KQiaig ,  xgl^ia,  KuraxgifAa,  G'd\.  5:  10,  Rom.  2:  3.  The 
words,  too,  which  designate  a  judicial  declaration,  are  often  employ- 
ed to  denote  threatenings  and  punishments;  so  even  "lii,  koyog^ 
Qi]fia  ^iov. — Among  the  vocabula  media  belong  also  all  the  verba 
intuendi  and  aspiciendi,  such  as  SiJj-^  ,  imideiv,  and  especially  "IJPS, 
to  which  the  word  inioximtod^ai  answers  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  the  Vulgate,  visitare ;  in  the  good  sense,  to  behold  any  one  with 
a  cheerful  face  is,  to  shew  him  kindness  or  favor,  e.g.  Ps.  8:  5, 
Luke  1:  68,  78 ;  in  the  bad  sense,  to  behold  any  one  with  an  angry 
face,  is  to  punish  him ;  hence  iT^jJE  and  iniaxonri  signify  often 
punishment ;  e.  g.  Is.  10:  3.  1  Pet.  2:  12.  In  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  the  terms  ^D^a  ,  'nD^  ,  naidiveiv,  castigare  and  natdfi'a^ 
are  used  to  denote  the  fatherly  discipline  and  chastisement  of  God, 
which  is  the  proper  idea  to  be  entertained  of  the  divine  punishments, 
and  the  ends  for  which  they  are  inflicted  ;  cf  §31,  2. — Finally,  all  the 
Hebrew  words,  which  properly  signify  sin  and  guilt  are  often  used 
to  denote  punishment :  e.  g.  yt")^^ ,  nNUn ,  CI ,  vid.  §  73,  II.  2,  ad 
finem  ;  exactly  as  in  Homer,  "^^tt]  signifies  crime,  and  also  its  guilt 
and  punishment,  II.  XIX.  91  ;  cf  136,  137. 

^idg  d'vydrrjQ  "Attj  tj  iidt'ra?  aarat. 
— Ate,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  who  brings  every  one   into  guilt. 
Cf.  II.  IX.  50,  sq.  and  Vol.  I.  §§30,  31. 

Note.  Some  modern  philosophers  and  theologians  object  to  the  plirase,  the 
anger  of  God  ;  and  many  young  religrious  teachers  carefully  avoid  it,  and  pro- 
nounce their  older  brethren  who  still  employ  it,  very  unenlightened.  But 
they  do  this  without  any  good  reason.  Anger,  in  general,  is  the  expression  of 
strong  disapprobation.  In  this  men  indeed  are  liable  to  err ;  they  may  express 
their  disapprobation  with  regard  to  things,  which  do  not  deserve  it;  or  more 
strongly,  than  is  proper;  and  often  quite  unjustifiably;  their  anger  there- 
fore may  be,  and  often  is,  wrong  and  sinful.  But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary, 
that  anger  should  be  so  ;  there  may  be  a  righteous  anger,  as  is  often  said  in 
common  life,  when  one  expresses  his  deep  and  lively  displeasure  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  perfectly  conformable  to  the  subject,  the  end,  and  the  circumstan- 
ces.    Nor  can  a  good  moral  being  exist,  or  even  be  conceived  to  exist,  without 
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such  anger.  God,  as  the  most  perfect  and  holy  moral  being,  has  certainly  the 
greatest  displeasure  against  sin  ;  and  as  he  is  the  supreme  moral  Governor  of 
the  world,  he  expresses  it  in  a  very  impressive  manner.  He,  therefore,  is 
said  to  burn  wilii  anger;  but  his  anger  is  always  just. 

(2)  The  divine  judgments  are  inflicted,  according  to  the  Bible, 
(a)  in  the  present  life;  {b)  by  death  (although  this  was  strictly  a 
punishment  for  sin  only  in  the  case  of  the  first  man,  and  with  regard 
to  all  others  is  only  a  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam  ;  vid.  §  7G, 
III.  and  §  80,  ad  finem) ;  (c)  after  death.  All  these  punishments, 
according  to  the  Bible,  stand  connected  with  the  sin  of  our  first  pa- 
rents. For  from  that  arose  the  moral  corruption  which  is  commu- 
nicated to  all  mankind.  This  is  the  source  of  actual  sins,  and  these 
bring  punishment  in  their  train  ;  vid.  §  76,  sq.  From  this  evil,  the 
second  Head  of  our  race  has  freed  us. 

That  the  representations  given  in  the  Bible  respecting  the  di- 
vine punishments  and  their  end,  agree  perfectly  with  what  sound 
reason  recognizes  on  this  subject,  is  very  evident  from  the  descrip- 
tion it  contains  of  the  nature  of  these  punishments.  They  are 
(«)  always  just  Sind  proper  ;  vid.  the  texts  quoted  Vol.  I.  §  31  ;  more- 
over Rom.  2:  2,  nQifAU  Oeoo  i'avi  kut  dXijO^iiuv  ;  vid.  also  those  texts 
which  speak  of  the  dngoa(x)noh]ipla  ■Oiov.  (/?)  They  have  the  wel- 
fare of  men  for  their  object.  This  is  the  last  end  for  which  they 
are  inflicted  ;  vid.  the  texts  cited  ;  and  if  this  object  is  not  attained 
with  any  particular  offender,  he  himself  is  alone  in  fault ;  and  his 
punishment  then  serves  for  the  good  of  others,  who  learn  wisdom 
from  his  example,  (y)  They  are  certain,  and  will  be  inevitably  in- 
flicted ;  they  are  not  mere  empty  threats ;  no  one  will  be  able  to  es- 
cape ;  vid.  Rom.  2:  3,  coll.  Heb.  12:  25,  and  especially  Heb.  4:  12, 
13.  This  follows  from  the  divine  veracity;  these  punishments 
must  be  maintained  in  order  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  divine 
Being,  and  to  prevent  an  universal  carelessness  and  indifference 
about  sin.  {d)  The  divine  punishments  are  also  described  as  terri- 
ble ;  as  in  these  expressions,  cur  God  is  a  consuming  fire,  it  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  fall  into  his  hands,  etc. ;  Heb.  10:  30,  31.  12:  29. 
For  in  order  that  these  punishments  may  attain  their  end,  they 
must  be  sufficiently  severe  to  terrify  the  transgressor,  and  must  meet 
him  in  the  point  where  he  can  be  most  strongly  affected. 


, 
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III.    Divisions  of  Punishments. 


(1)  A  very  ancient  division  of  punishments  is  iato  poenam  damni 
and  sensus,  in  reference  to  the  evil  itself  which  is  inflicted  on  any 
one  by  punishment,  (a)  By  punishment,  a  certain  good  is  laith- 
drawn.  The  judgments  of  men  respecting  their  true  welfare  and 
their  real  interests  are  very  diverse  ;  and  consequently  the  withdraw- 
al of  their  supposed  advantages  is  variously  estimated  and  felt.  To 
one  person,  riches  appear  a  great  advantage  ;  to  another,  not ;  and 
so  while  the  former  will  regard  the  loss  of  them  as  the  greatest  evil, 
the  latter  will  not  suffer  in  the  least  from  their  loss.  It  is  not  here, 
then,  of  so  much  consequence,  whether  the  advantages  are  real  or 
only  apparent,  as  in  what  estimation  they  are  held  by  him  from 
whom  they  are  withdrawn.  This  withdrawment  now  is  called  poena 
damni,  or  sometimes  pcE«a  negativa.  {b)  When  in  addition  to  this, 
positively  unpleasant  feelings  are  caused  and  pains  inflicted,  this  is 
called  pmna  sensus.  These  two  parts  of  punishment  are  commonly 
connected.  These  unpleasant  sensations  have  their  proper  seat 
either  in  the  body,  and  are  communicated  through  the  senses  to  the 
soul ;  or  they  are  confined  to  the  soul,  and  have  their  origin  there. 
The  latter  are  felt  the  most  keenly,  and  are  the  most  dreadful. 

(2)  In  respect  to  the  connexion  of  punishment  with  crime,  pun- 
ishments are  divided  into  natui-al,  and  positive  or  arbitrary.  The 
former  are  such  as  result  from  the  internal  nature  of  morally  bad  ac- 
tions themselves  ;  the  latter  are  such  as  stand  in  no  natural  and  ne- 
cessary connexion  with  wicked  actions,  but  which  are  connected 
with  them  merely  by  the  good  pleasure  (arbitrium)  of  the  Law- 
giver. These  two  kinds  of  punishment  have  been  already  explain- 
ed, Vol.  I.  §  31,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  respecting  the  natural  and 
positive  laws  of  God,  Vol.  I.  §  30. 

In  this  place  we  shall  add  a  kw  remarks  respecting  the  natural 
punishments  inflicted  by  God  upon  men,  especially  in  this  life ;  in 
the  following  section,  we  shall  farther  discuss  the  subject  o^ positive 
punishments. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  among  philosophers,  (into  which 
we  do  not  mean  to  enter  fully  now,)  whether  the  natural  evil  conse- 
quences of  sin  ought  to  be  called  punishments ;  and  the  propriety  of 
this  is  by  some  denied. — Judging  from  the  common  conceptions  on 
this  subject,  and  the  common  phraseology  founded  on  these,  there 
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can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  we  may  and  ought  to  consider  the  evil 
consequences  resulting  from  the-  transgression  of  the  divine  com- 
mandments, as  punishment.  So  we  say,  for  example,  with  respect 
to  a  liar,  in  whom  at  length  no  one  places  any  confidence,  or  with 
respect  to  the  voluptuary  or  drunkard,  who  brings  infamy  and  dis- 
ease upon  himself,  and  in  all  such  cases,  that  sin  punishes  itself — 
Again,  if  the  Icgcs  naturales  are  properly  called  laws,  (and  whatever 
is  true  of  law  in  any  case  is  true  of  them,)  how  can  it  be  doubted 
whether  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  transgression  of  these 
laws  are  properly  denominated  punishments  1 

But  these  natural  punishments  may  be  distinguished  into  two 
kinds. 

(a)  Such  as  are  the  necessary  and  inevitable  evil  consequences 
of  the  actions  themselves,  and  which  would  result  equally  from  these 
actions,  v/ere  they  not  forbidden,  and  were  the  actions,  there- 
fore, not  sins.  They  are  called  physical  punishments.  Among 
these  are  all  the  sicknesses  and  pains  which  arise  from  intem- 
perance of  every  kind  ;  the  poverty  which  comes  from  idleness  ; 
the  grief,  sorrow  and  shame,  which  are  the  results  of  a  dissipated 
life  ;  etc.  It  is  in  order  to  guard  against  the  necessary  evil  conse- 
quences of  sin,  and  so  to  diminish  them,  that  the  divine  law  is  giv- 
en ;  and  in  this  way  it  is,  that  what  were  before  mere  evils,  now  be- 
come sins  ;  vid.  ^  73,  I. 

(6)  Punishments  which  result  from  the  relation  of  human  ac- 
tions to  the  law,  or  which  have  respect  to  the  moral  character  of 
men.  These  are  called  moral  punishments.  These  moral  conse- 
quences of  sin  fall  principally  and  most  heavily  upon  the  soul. 
Hence  they  are  also  called  spiritual  punishments.  Among  these  are 
6.  g.  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  telling  us  that  we  have  violated 
the  law  of  God,  rendered  ourselves  unworthy  of  his  favor,  and  dis- 
qualified for  his  blessings;  also  restlessness  of  soul,  and  fear  of  pun- 
ishment, from  the  consciousness  of  guilt  or  ill-desert, — the  fear  of 
God,  Rom.  3:  19,  23.  1  John  1:  8,  sq.  3:  14,  sq.  These  are  the 
most  fearful  and  terrible  of  all  punishments. 

This  distinction  between  the  different  kinds  of  natural  punish- 
ment is  very  important,  especially  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of 
Christ;  vid.  §  111,  II.     From  thence  it  appears, 

(a)  That  the  natural  and  physical  evil  consequences  of  certain 
wicked  actions  cannot  wholly  cease,  even   after  pardon  has  been 

Vol.  II.  17 
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bestowed  upon  men,  and  they  have  repented,  or  after  they  have  ap- 
propriated the  merits  of  Christ.  For  we  have  no  right  to  suppose, 
that  God  will  remove,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  the  necessary  physi- 
cal consequences  of  sinful  actions.  From  experience  we  see,  that 
God  does  not  do  this  in  the  present  life.  E.  g.  if  any  one  has 
brought  upon  himself,  by  his  excesses,  prolonged  sickness  or  pov- 
erty, he  will  not  become  at  once  well  in  body  and  estate  merely  by 
reforming  his  courses  ;  but  he  must  continue  to  feel  the  necessary 
consequences  of  his  errors  and  crimes ;  just  as  the  consequences  of 
the  sin  of  Adam — death  and  other  temporal  calamities,  continue  to 
be  felt  by  all  his  posterity,  even  by  those  who  are  renewed  and  pardon- 
ed ;  vid.  Rom.  8:  10,  18 — 23.  Nor  does  the  Bible  any  where  teach 
us,  that  in  some  miraculous  way,  God  will,  even  in  the  future  life,  re- 
move all  the  natural  and  lasting  consequences  of  actions  ;  it  is  there- 
fore highly  probable,  that  some  portion  of  these  consequences  will  con- 
tinue even  hereafter.  But  these  naturally  evil  consequences,  (as  well 
those  which  are  temporal,  as  those  which  continue  in  the  future  life,) 
from  which  we  are  not  entirely  freed  by  the  death  of  Christ,  are  yet 
mitigated,  and  lose  the  terror  of  punishment,  to  those  who  are  par- 
doned and  sanctified.  This  experience  in  the  present  life  teaches 
us,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  assure  us  of  the  same;  vid.  Rom.  8:  1, 
and  5:  1,  3 — 10.  But  the  pcencs  naturales  spirituales  cease  entire- 
ly with  the  renewed.     Hence, 

(6)  The  principal  evils  from  which  man  is  freed  in  this  and  the 
future  life,  when  he  is  pardoned  and  renewed,  are  the  moral  conse- 
quences of  sin  ;  and  it  is  because  the  believer  is  freed  from  these, 
that  even  the  natural  consequences  of  sin  are  mitigated  to  him,  and 
lose  the  terror  of  punishment.  The  renewed  man  will  never  indeed 
forget  the  sins  which  he  has  once  committed  ;  he  will  condemn  them, 
and  mourn  over  them  ;  but,  as  he  is  sure  of  pardon,  his  disquiet  res- 
pecting them,  his  fear  of  God  as  a  judge,  and  the  reproaches  of  his 
conscience,  will  either  at  once  or  by  slow  degrees  entirely  cease  ; 
peace  of  soul  will  be  restored,  together  with  a  lively  and  joyful  feel- 
ing of  his  present  happy  state,  in  comparison  with  his  former  unhap- 
py condition.  This  is  what  the  Scriptures  mean  by  ihQ  peace  of 
Gad  in  the  heart  of  the  man  whose  sins  are  forgiven;  vid.  the  texts 
before  cited  from  Rom.  v.  and  viii. 
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§  87.     Some  remarks  on  positive  divine  punishments. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  already  said  on  this  subject,  in  stat- 
ing the  doctrine  of  divine  justice,  Vol.  I.  ^  31  ;  we  add  here  the 
following  remarks. 

(1)  The  term  «/-6i7/-ary  punishments  (pano)  arbitrariie)  seems 
to  be  somewhat  inconvenient,  and  to  be  liable  to  be  misunderstood ; 
it  is  for  this  reason  objected  to,  by  very  many  modern  writers;  e.  g. 
Steinbart,  Syst.   S.    130.     Eberhard,  Apologie  d.  Sokr.  Th.  I.,  and 
the  author  of  tlie  "  Apologie  der  Veruunft."     And  if  the  term  nrbi- 
trary  must   be  understood   to  denote  a  blind  caprice,  in  which  no 
regard  is  paid  to  rectitude  and  propriety  and  to  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fence, it  could  never,  without  blaspliemy,  be  predicated  of  the  pun- 
ishments inflicted  by  God.     But  no  advocate  of  the  arbitrariness  of 
God  in  the  punishments   he  inflicts,  has  ever  understood  it  in  this 
sense  ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  even  a  man  of  common  under- 
standing and   goodness  would  punish  in   such  a  manner.     These 
evils,  which  are  called  positive  punishments,  are  not,  indeed,  found- 
ed in  the  internal  nature  of  the  forbidden  actions  themselves  ;  they 
are  not  the  immediate  natural  consequences  of  these  actions  ;  but  they 
are  added  to,  and  conjoined  with,  the  natural  consequences  of  sin, 
by  the  special  appointment  of  the  legislator ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  they  are  called  arbitrarice.     They  are  mala  ex  arbitrio,  i.  e.  lib- 
era Dei  (judicis  ac  domini)  consilio  sivc  instituto  extrinsecus  immis- 
sa.     But  they  are  always  determined  by  the  rules  of  supreme  wisdom 
and  goodness,  and  have  all  the  qualities  of  the  other  divine  operations. 
They  are  moreover  resorted  to   by  God,  in  cases  where  his  object 
cannot  be  attained  by  merely  natural  punishments.     We  should  not, 
then,  be  over-scrupulous  about  the   use  of  this  term  ;  for  when  we 
hear  it  said,  that  God,  the  All-wise  and  just,  inflicts  arbitrary  pun- 
ishments, the  associated  ideaof  blind  caprice,  acting  without  cause  or 
reason,  falls  away  at  once  and  of  itself.     The  same  is  true  of  this  term, 
as  of  the  expression   the  anger  of  GoJ,  vid.  §86.     The  arbitrium 
of  God  is  always  wise,  and  never  a  blind  caprice,  as  it  often  is  with 
men,  especially  with  passionate  rulers  and  magistrates.    In  case  this 
term  were  rejected,  we  might  substitute  the  phrase  free  punishments. 
(2)  That  there  are  positive  divine  punishments,  especially  in  the 
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future  world,  the  Bible  teaches  with  sufficient  clearness.  And  in- 
deed, from  the  scriptural  doctrines,  that  God  forgives  sins,  (i.  e.  re- 
moves their  consequences),  and  that  Christ,  the  innocent,  endured 
punishment  for  us,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  the  sacred  writers  believ- 
ed in  positive  punishments  and  their  remission.  A  philosophic  ar- 
gument in  behalf  of  positive  punishments  is  derived  from  the  nature 
and  efficacy  of  natural  punishments,  which  are  not  sufficiently  great 
to  deter  the  sinner  from  crime,  or  lead  him  to  repentance ;  so  that 
positive  punishments  in  addition  to  these  are  necessary,  in  order  to 
produce  this  effect.  It  was  a  great  object  with  Michaelis  to  estab- 
lish this  point.  The  arguments  brought  in  opposition  to  it  by 
Steinbart,  Eberhard,  and  others,  together  with  the  arguments  in  its 
favor,  were  briefly  stated  Vol.  I.  §  31. 

But  since  this  subject  is  attended  with  various  difficulties  which 
can  never  be  entirely  removed  by  human  philosophy,  owing  to  the 
limitation  of  our  minds  ;  the  question  arises,  What  course  shall 
the  religious  teacher  pursue  on  this  subject,  and  what  instruction 
shall  he  give  respecting  positive  divine  punishments  ?  In  order  to 
come  to  a  right  decision  on  this  question,  and  to  be  able  to  an- 
swer it  for  ourselves,  we  must  not  proceed  upon  empty  speculations 
or  ideal  conceptions  ;  but  from  the  following  results  of  experience. 
The  history  of  all  ages  teaches,  that  the  prevailing  notion  among 
men  always  has  been  and  still  is,  that  God  inflicts,  not  only  natural, 
but  also  positive  and  arbitrary  punishments  ;  or,  that  moral  evil  has 
not  only  natural  evil  for  its  consequent,  but  also  such  punishments 
as  depend  entirely  upon  the  choice  of  the  Lawgiver.  Hence  sick- 
nesses and  other  calamities,  which  stand  in  no  natural  connexion 
with  crime,  were  yet  often  regarded  as  the  punishments  of  it;  e.g. 
the  pestilence  in  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy  was  so  regard- 
ed in  Homer  ;  cf  Iliad  XVI.  384,  sq.  Now  in  what  way  did  this 
idea  obtain  so  wide  a  prevalence  among  men,  and  so  strong  a  hold 
upon  them  ?  If  we  make  history  and  experience  our  teachers,  we 
shall  come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

(a)  Human  legislators  can  threaten  only  positive  punishments, 
because  they  are  able  to  inflict  no  other.  For  they  are  neither  the 
authors,  nor  the  rulers  of  nature  ;  but  are  themselves,  as  well  as 
those  over  whom  they  rule,  subject  to  that  constitution  which  God 
has  given  to  nature.  Since,  now,  men  are  apt  to  reason  from  the 
human  to  the  divine,  they  were  disposed  to  transfer  to  God  and  his 
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government,  those  procedures  and  institutions  common  in  human 
families  and  states.  From  hence  it^is  obvious,  how  even  heathen 
nations  should  have  come  so  generally  to  this  notion.  They  reason- 
ed thus  :  as  men  have  the  right  to  enact  arbitrary  laws,  and  impose 
arbitrary  punishments  ;  this  right  must  belong  in  afar  higher  degree 
to  the  supreme  legislative  power,  which  knows  of  no  limitation.  It 
was  by  such  arguments  that  they  arrived  at  this  idea  ;  though  by 
such  alone,  the  reflecting  mind  is  not  satisfied.     But, 

(6)  The  true  cause  of  this  universal  belief  lies  much  deeper. 
There  is  on  this  subject  a  certain  feeling  of  need  in  human  nature, 
which  cannot  be  reasoned  away,  and  which  often  exercises  its  pow- 
er even  over  the  speculative  philosopher,  although  he  has  long  sup- 
pressed it  by  his  speculation.  It  is  but  too  clearly  proved  by  daily 
experience,  that  fear  of  the  merely  natural  consequences  of  sin 
is  too  inefficacious  to  restrain  men  from  committing  it.  For  these 
natural  punishments  man  has  but  little  regard,  and  he  thinks  he  can 
find  means  to  avoid  them,  or  to  secure  himself  against  them.  The 
end,  therefore,  can  be  more  surely  answered  by  positive  punish- 
ments. This  result  built  upon  experience,  although  men  were  only 
obscurely  conscious  of  it,  awakened  in  them  a  feeling,  which  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  believe,  that  there  are  positive  divine  judg- 
ments. Hence  many  even  of  the  ancient  heathen  lawgivers  took 
means  to  give  to  natural  laws  and  penalties,  the  authority  of  posi- 
tive ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  intimately  associated  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious institutions  of  their  country. 

(c)  If  there  are  positive  rewards  in  the  future  world,  as  all  con- 
cede ;  it  is  hard  to  see  how  positive  punishments  can  be  denied  ; 
vid.  Vol.  I.  §31. 

{d)  To  any  one  who  makes  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  source  of 
his  knowledge,  this  subject  cannot  be  doubtful.  For  the  Scriptures 
clearly  teach,  that  there  are  positive  punishments,  and  presuppose 
them  in  many  of  the  most  important  doctrines. 

But  if  any  one  remains  unconvinced  by  philosophical  arguments 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  that  God  actually  appoints  posi- 
tive punishments,  he  must  be  referred  to  the  fact  and  observation 
above  mentioned,  that  this  belief  cannot  be  taken  away  from  a  peo- 
ple without  endangering  its  morality.  Even  if  a  religious  teacher 
should  himself  entertain  doubts  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  foolish 
and  wrong  in  him  to  communicate  these  doubts  to  the  people,  and 
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thus  deprive  them  of  a  belief  for  which  he  can  substitute  nothing 
equally  firm  and  salutary.  The  history  of  all  ages  teaches,  that 
nothing  has  so  injurious  an  effect  upon  the  morality  of  people,  as 
the  persuasion,  that  there  are  no  positive  punishments  which  they  have 
to  fear  from  the  hand  of  God.  When  such  punishments  have 
been  expected,  the  fear  of  them  has  always  proved  a  mighty  barrier 
against  all  the  gross  outbreakings  of  sin.  For  a  confirmation  of 
these  remarks,  let  the  student  consult  history ;  cf  also  §  156,  II. 
Note. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  the  religious 
teacher,  to  rectify,  by  scriptural  views,  the  false  opinions  which  peo- 
ple are  apt  to  form  respecting  the  nature  of  these  positive  punish- 
ments, and  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible,  their  injurious  influence. 
In  discharging  this  duty  he  may  be  aided  by  the  following  scriptur- 
al observations.  From  the  prevailing  false  ideas  respecting  positive 
punishments,  occasion  is  sometimes  taken  to  condemn  others,  and 
to  pronounce  upon  them  uncharitable  censures ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  bestowment  of  positive  rewards,  many  are  disposed 
to  extol  and  to  imitate  those  upon  whom  they  are  conferred,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  the  favorites  of  heaven.  This  results  from  the  mis- 
take, that  prosperity  and  adversity  in  this  life  are  proofs  of  the  pleas- 
ure or  displeasure  of  God  with  the  conduct  of  men  ;  something  as 
it  is  with  those  who  stand  in  favor  or  disfavor  with  human  rulers. 
But  all  such  opinions  have  a  most  unfavorable  influence  upon  mo- 
rality, and  upon  the  dispositions  of  men.  The  teacher  must  there- 
fore take  pains  to  show, 

(a)  That  external  prosperity  and  adversity  in  this  life,  are  not 
distributed  by  God,  as  reward  and  punishment  for  the  7noral  con- 
duct of  men  ;  vid.  §  71,  II.  ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  judging  hasti- 
ly, to  pronounce  positively  and  decidedly,  that  the  calamities  which 
befall  particular  countries  or  individuals,  from  natural  and  not  moral 
causes  are  judgments  from  God ;  although  they  may  be  so  over- 
ruled by  the  Providence  of  God,  and  should  be  so  improved,  as  to 
contribute  to  the  promotion  of  moral  good,  and  to  the  diminution  of 
moral  evil. 

(/?)  That  even  although  positive  divine  rewards  and  punishments 
should  take  place  in  the  present  life  (which  we  are  not  entitled  to 
deny  in  thesi)  ;  yet  men  are  not  in  a  situation,  nor  in  any  way 
qualified,  to  decide  that  they  are  so  in  particular  cases  ;  because 
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they  have  no  sure  and  infallible  marks  by  which  they  can  distin- 
guish these,  from  advantages  and  calamities  which  result  from  other 
causes,  and  have  no  connexion  with  the  good  or  ill-desert  of  men. 
Hence  Christ  himself  warns  against  such  precipitate  judgments  ; 
vid.  Vol.  I.  §31,  coll.  Ps.  73:  2,  seq. 

(y)  The  Old  Testament  is  often  appealed  to,  where  much  is  in- 
deed said  respecting  positive  rewards  and  punishments  even  in  the 
present  life  ;  and  by  the  unguarded  application  of  such  texts,  much 
injury  may  be  done,  even  by  sincere  and  well-disposed  religious 
teachers.  On  this  point  instruction  should  be  given  to  the  people 
with  due  discretion,  in  conformity  with  what  was  said  on  this  point, 
Vol.  I.  §  31,  ad  finem,  in  the  Note.  It  must  be  shown,  that  the 
same  is  not  true  now,  as  was  true  in  that  early  period  of  the  world, 
and  under  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Jewish  religion.  This 
matter  can  be  made  very  plain  to  any  one,  by  remarking,  that  then 
there  were  prophets,  who,  as  the  divine  ambassadors,  expressly  de- 
clared, that  this  and  that  physical  evil  was  a  positive  punishment 
from  God  ;  but  that,  as  we  have  no  prophets  now,  we  are  unable  in 
particular  cases  to  pronounce  a  definite  decision,  whether  this  and 
that  evil  is,  or  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  positive  punishment. 

(3)  Still  another  chief  objection  which  is  often  urged  against 
the  existence  of  positive  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  future 
world,  is  this  :  God  would  have  named  the  positive  punishments 
which  he  meant  to  inflict,  and  would  have  settled  the  manner  of 
their  infliction  in  his  laws.  This  is  done,  it  is  said,  by  every  humane 
and  just  legislator  among  men  ;  and  it  is  regarded  by  us  as  tyranny  and 
despotism  for  a  ruler  to  inflict  punishment  which  he  has  not  pre- 
viously threatened.  But  this  comparison  of  human  rulers  and  mag- 
istrates with  God,  and  of  their  punishments  with  his,  will  not  hold. 
For,  (a)  with  human  judges  and  magistrates,  this  regulation  is  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  prevent  the  Judge  from  acting  unjustly  or  rash- 
ly, or  from  inflicting  too  light  or  too  severe  a  punishment  under  the 
influence  of  momentary  feeling.  But  we  are  secure  from  any  such 
danger,  when  the  punishments  to  be  inflicted  are  left  to  the  dispo- 
sal of  an  omniscient,  all-wise,  and  benevolent  Ruler.  There  is  not 
therefore  the  same  reason  for  this,  that  there  is  in  the  case  of  men. 
(6)  Human  criminal  codes,  even  those  which  are  most  complete, 
contain  only  a  few  species  of  crimes  ;  nor  can  they  have  any  respect, 
in  the  appointment  of  the  punishment,   to  the  motives,  the  state  of 
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mind,  and  innumerable  other  circumstances,  which  make  the  crime 
greater  or  less.  But  to  all  these  circumstances,  God,  who  is  perfect- 
ly wise  and  just,  must  have  respect.  How  impossible  now  must  it 
be,  to  give  a  catalogue  of  all  sins  and  their  punishments,  according 
to  their  endlessly  diversified  degrees  and  modifications  1  Who 
would  read,  understand,  or  regard  such  a  catalogue  ?  Would  it 
not  make  many  for  the  first  time,  and  to  their  great  injury,  acquaint- 
ed with  sins,  of  which  they  otherwise  would  have  known  noth- 
ing ?  (c)  As  the  future  world  lies  entirely  beyond  the  circle  of  our 
ideas,  it  might  not  be  even  possible  fully  to  describe  to  us,  in  our 
present  state,  every  kind  of  positive  reward  and  punishment. 
(d)  The  fear  of  a  positive  punishment  at  present  unknown,  makes 
a  stronger  impression  upon  the  sinner,  and  is  more  efficacious  in  de- 
terring him  from  sin,  than  that  of  a  punishment  definitely  described; 
for  in  the  former  case,  the  sinner  will  always  fear  the  worst,  and  ex- 
pect that  the  punishment  will  strike  where  he  is  most  susceptible. 

Note.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  and  particularly  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  make 
it  a  great  object  to  unfold  all  the  consequences  of  sin  ;  and  to  show  how  we 
can  be  freed  from  them.  Those  who  are  teachers  of  the  Gospel,  should  follow 
their  example  in  this  respect.  They  insist  particularly  upon  the  misery  of 
the  soul  arising  from  sin,  and  upon  the  punishments  of  the  future  world.  This 
entire  misery,  or  the  unhappy  state  of  both  soul  and  body,  as  produced  by  sin, 
is  called  in  the  Scriptures  by  various  names,  e.  g.  ohd'Qog^  aTtu'jXaia,  ■&dvat0Sf 
axoTog,  x.T.  A.;  vid.  Morus,  p.  Ill,  prope  ad  finem.  Of  the  external  evil  con- 
sequences of  sin,  which  befall  men  in  the  present  life,  the  sacred  writers, 
speak  less  frequently  ;  partly  because  these  are  not  by  any  means  so  great  and 
terrible  as  the  other,  and  partly  because  they  are  perfectly  obvious,  and  fall 
under  the  notice  of  every  one. 
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ARTICLE  TENTH. 


OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 


This  important  article  has  been  treated  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  teachers  of  religion  and  the  interpre- 
ters of  the  Bible,  have,  for  various  reasons,  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
simple  scriptural  representation,  and  have  often  predetermined,  by 
the  principles  of  some  school  of  philosophy,  or  by  religious  opinions 
current  at  their  own  time,  what  could  be  believed  concerning  the 
person,  offices  and  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  Any  declarations  of  the 
Bible  in  opposition  to  their  views,  have  been  either  overlooked,  as  if 
they  could  not  be  found,  or,  by  the  help  of  that  artificial  exegesis 
which  makes  any  thing  out  of  every  thing,  have  been  so  explained 
as  to  agree  with  their  preconceived  opinions.  In  this  manner  has 
this  Article  especially  been  treated  of  late  in  the  Protestant  church, 
particularly  in  the  Lutheran  church  in  Germany.  And  so  common 
has  it  become  to  pervert  this  doctrine  in  the  universities,  schools, 
and  in  popular  discourses  and  writings,  that  the  teacher  who 
turns  aside  from  the  beaten  path,  must  possess  no  small  degree  of 
unprejudiced  piety.  My  design  is,  to  exhibit,  according  to  my  hon- 
est conviction,  the  pure,  unfalsified  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  with  its 
proof;  and  carefully  to  distinguish  it  from  ecclesiastical  distinctions, 
and  from  other  additions  and  alterations. 

The  latter  I  shall  consider  by  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  il- 
lustrate them  from  history,  and  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  them 
according  to  their  true  merits. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 


OF  THE  DIVINE  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  RESTORATION  OF  MEN,  IN  A 
GENERAL  VIEW;  THE  EXPECTATIONS,  PREDICTIONS  AND  TYPES 
OF  THE  MESSIAH,  AND  THEIR  FULFILMENT  IN  JESUS  OF  NAZARETH. 


§  88.  Of  the  institutions  establisJicd  by  God  for  the  moral  recovery 
and  the  salvation  of  the  human  race,  in  a  general  view ;  and  the 
scriptural  doctrines  and  representations  on  this  subject ;  as  a 
general  introduction  to  whatfoUotos. 

I.  What  is  requisito  fur  tlio  moral  recovery  of  man. 

The  Bible  every  where  teaches,  that  man  is  debarred  from  the 
enjoyment  of  that  happiness  which  God  intended  for  him,  by  the 
want  of  holiness, — by  sin,  and  deserved  punishment;  vid.  Art.  IX. 
Holiness  giv^s  the  only  right  of  citizenship  in  the  moral  kingdom  of  \ 
God  {[jaadeia  -Ofov).  Now  because  sin  is  universal  among  men,  y 
all  have  need  oi forgiveness  and  reformation — the  remission  of  sins, 
and  regeneration  {ciqeaig,  fitiuvoicc,  ui'uyai^vrjoig).  And  since  we 
never  attain  to  perfect  holiness  in  this  life,  whatever  advances  we 
may  make,  [and  hence  must  be  disquieted  with  regard  to  our  accept- 
ance with  God,]  it  is  equally  essential,  that  we  should  have  some 
quieting  assurance  respecting  what  awaits  us,  in  order  to  the  exercise 
of  true  religion,  as  that  we  should  reform.  These  then  are  the 
principal  objects  at  which  Christianity  aims.  If  men  are  to  be  re- 
deemed, these  hindrances  to  their  happiness  must  be  removed,  they 
must  be  reformed,  and  must  be  forgiven,  and  a  comforting  assurance 
that  they  are  so  must  be  imparted.     This  is  done  in  two  ways. 

(1)  By  one  method,  the  power  oi  sinful  affections  is  weakened  ; 
so  that  reason   will    again   attain   to   its  dominion  over  them ;  by 
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which  man  will  be  placed  in  a  situation  to  lead  a  holy  and  pious  life 
{dixamg  xal  tvae^big  Cv^,  x.  r.  A.)y  This  means,  however,  must  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  leave  human  freedom  entirely  unimpaired. 
Reformation  in  a  moral  being  is  effected  by  bringing  the  desires  and 
inclinations,  from  which  actions  spring,  under  the  control  of  the  in- 
telligent mind.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  in  Christianity  a  doctrine 
is  revealed  to  men,  to  be  received  and  believed  by  them,  intended  to 
enlighten  their  minds,  to  teach  them  how  to  avoid  and  overcome  the 
temptations  to  sin,  and  how  to  live  agreeably  to  the  will  of  God  and 
their  own  destination.  This  doctrine  must  exhibit  the  motives  for 
the  avoidance  of  sin  and  the  practice  of  virtue  and  holiness  in  a 
manner  universally  intelligible  and  convincing,  equally  designed  to 
illuminate  the  reason  and  affect  the  heart.  But  it  must  also  show  in 
what  way  man  can  attain  power  to  enable  him  to  be  holy.  For  any 
mere  doctrine  of  virtue,  or  code  of  moral  precepts,  does  not  confer  up- 
on man  the  power  of  becoming  actually  virtuous.  This,  as  Paul  says, 
is  TO  advpuTOv  rov  vof.iov.  The  moral  law,  with  all  its  precepts, 
threatenings,  and  promises,  could  not  by  itself  make  us  holy  and  ac- 
ceptable. The  fault  however  does  not  lie  in  the  law,  but  in  that 
weakness  and  imperfection,  which  results  from  our  depravity  (Sinn- 
lichkeit).  '£1/  w  t]a&tvn>  did  auoy.og.  Now  in  Ciiristianity,  as  we  are 
taught  by  the  sacred  writers,  the  most  perfect  instruction  of  this  na- 
ture is  given  to  men. 

(2)  But  the  Bible  teaches  us,  that  the  recovery  of  man  to  hap- 
piness requires  something  more  than  this  instruction.  This  other 
means  is,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  freedom  from  the  punishment  of 
sin.  Nor  was  it  enough  that  men  should  be  merely  forgiven  ; 
their  tranquillity  and  happiness  require,  that  they  should  be  able  to 
attain  to  an  assurance  and  certain  conviction  of  the  fact.  This  can 
be  done  through  the  atonement  of  Christ.  Many  ancient  and  modern 
philosophers  and  religious  teachers  have,  indeed,  maintained,  that 
no  such  atonement  is  necessary,  since  God  forgives  the  sins  of  men 
whenever  they  reform.  But  the  whole  history  of  the  human  race,  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  proves,  that  an  universal  apprehension 
arising  from  a  universal  feeling  of  need,  has  prevailed  among  men, 
that  besides  inward  reformation,  some  other  means  of  propitiating 
the  Deity,  and  averting  the  deserved  punishment  of  sin,  are  ne- 
cessary, and  do  actually  exist. 

The  following  reasons  may  be  given  for  this  feeling :  viz.    (a)  Al- 
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thouo-h  one  should  be  guilty  of  no  new  transgressions,  he  cannot 
feel  a  comforting  assurance  that  the  sins  which  he  has  previously 
committed  will  be  forgiven  on  the  ground  of  his  subsequent  refor- 
mation. Indeed  he  can  find  no  reason  to  believe  this,  while  he  has 
reason  enough  to  fear  the  contrary.  For  how  can  that  which  is 
once  done,  be  undone  ;  or  the  consequences  of  it  be  prevented  ?  (6) 
Every  man,  whatever  his  advances  in  sanctification,  must  still  con- 
fess, that  his  holiness  is  very  imperfect,  and  that  he  frequently  sins. 
How,  then,  can  he  hope  to  deserve  the  mercy  of  God,  by  a  holiness 
which  is  so  imperfect  and  mingled  with  sin  ? — It  is  the  voice  of 
conscience,  then,  which  has  produced,  and  spread  so  widely  among 
men,  this  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  an  expiation.  There  is  not  a 
nation  upon  the  globe,  as  Plutarch  has  observed,  which  has  not  cer- 
tain appointments  for  this  purpose  ;  such  as  offerings,  cleansings, 
and  other  religious  rites.  Cf  Meiners,  Geschichte  der  Religionen,  S. 
123,  f 

Now  it  will  be  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  take  away  this  feeling 
from  man,  considering  how  universal  and  deeply  rooted  it  is,  and 
that  it  is  founded  upon  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  corresponds 
with  the  most  natural  and  familar  notions  which  men  form  respect- 
ing God,  and  his  manner  of  feeling  and  acting.  The  religious 
teacher  who  witholds  from  his  people  the  doctrine  o^ pardon  through 
Christ, — who  represents  it  as  uncertain  and  doubtful,  or  entirely 
rejects  it,  acts  very  inconsiderately  and  unadvisedly.  He  cannot 
substitute  any  thing  better,  or  more  consoling.  And  when  the  con- 
sciences of  men  awake,  he  will  be  unable  to  give  other  grounds 
which  can  prove  so  entirely  sufficient  for  their  consolation. 

II.  The  different  institutions  which  God  has  appointed  for  the  restoration  and  moral  perfection 
of  the  human  race,  in  a  general  view. 

(I)  The  means  which  God  employs  for  this  purpose  are  very  va- 
rious and  manifold.  They  are  designed  partly  to  weaken  the  power 
and  dominion  of  sin  ;  partly  to  instruct  men,  and  to  shew  them  the 
true  way  to  happiness,  and  give  them  power  to  pursue  it.  These 
objects  are  promoted  even  by  the  original  constitution  which  God 
has  given  to  nature,  the  movements  of  conscience,  the  unhappy  feel- 
ings which  follow  upon  sinful  actions,  etc  ; — also  by  the  common 
and  extraordinary  instruction  which  God  has  given  to  men,  in  one 
way  and  another  {nolvfJifQwg  xal  noXvTpontog,  Heb.  1:1) ; — by  the 
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opportunity  afforded  us  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
virtue  and  vice, — the  happiness  of^he  good,  and  the  wretchedness 
of  the  bad,  by  observing  the  example  and  profiting  by  the  experi- 
ence of  others  ; — in  short,  by  history,  which  is  one  of  the  best  teach- 
ers of  the  human  race. 

The  history  of  every  nation  is  useful  in  this  respect ;  but  that  of 
the  Jewish  nation  possesses  uncommon  interest.  Jesus  and  his  apos- 
tles allude  to  it  constantly  in  their  discourses.  It  is  indeed  highly 
instructive,  and  exhibited  in  such  a  way,  as  to  make  the  deepest 
impression  upon  the  most  numerous  class  of  men.  It  always  repre- 
sents God  not  simply  as  a  metaphysical  being,  but  as  conversant 
with  men,  and  acting  after  the  manner  of  men.  It  presents  clearly 
before  our  eyes  the  attributes  of  God,  the  course  of  his  providence, 
and  the  salutary  discipline  he  exercises  over  men.  Those  religious 
teachers  who  entirely  reject  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  common  people  and  of  the  young,  and  who  would 
gladly  see  the  Book  itself  cast  aside,  know  not  what  they  do.  They 
deprive  themselves  and  their  charge  of  great  advantages.  It  is,  in- 
deed, abused  in  various  ways,  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  Christ ;  but 
this  does  not  prevent  its  proper  use.  Respecting  the  use  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Old  Testament,  vid.  1  Cor.  10:  G,  II.  Rom.  15:  4,  and 
Koppen's  excellent  work :  "  Die  Bibel,  ein  Werk  der  gottlichen 
Weisheit ;"  and  J.  G.  MiJller,  Von  dem  christlichen  Religionsun- 
terrichte,  Winterthur,  1809,  8vo. 

But  the  greatest  blessing  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  men,  as 
the  Bible  every  where  teaches,  is  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the 
world,  his  instructions,  and  his  entire  work  for  the  human  race ; 
Rom.  11:  33,  30.  Still,  we  ought  not  to  undervalue  or  exclude 
the  other  benevolent  institutions  by  which  God  has  benefited  and 
does  still  benefit,  not  only  Christians,  but  mankind  at  large.  AH 
these  means  should  be  considered  as  inseparably  connected,  as  they 
really  are,  and  as  the  Scriptures  represent  them.  Cf  Jerusalem, 
Betrachtungen,  Th.  II.  Hess,  Vom  Reiche  Gottes  ;  Lessing,  Erzieh- 
ung  des  Menschengeschlechts,  Berlin,  1780. 

(2)  These  means  are  universal;  vid.  Morus,  p.  126,  §6.  God 
has  not,  indeed,  bestowed  them  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  nations ; 
since  all  men  in  all  ages  have  not  been  capable  of  receiving  them. 
But  he  has  selected  the  most  proper  in  every  age  and  nation  ;  so 
that  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  piety  and  virtue,  have  nev- 
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er  been  wholly  lost  from  the  earth.  We  should  not  confine  our  at- 
tention to  the  Jewish  nation  ;  but  should  search  out,  and  thankful- 
ly admire  the  traces  of  divine  care  over  nations  called  heathen. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  their 
polytheism,  we  often  find  true  religiousness  and  piety,  which,  not- 
withstanding their  erroneous  views,  are  certainly  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God.  The  ancient  writers  are  full  of  such  instances.  The 
gracious  care  and  providence  of  God  is  as  clearly  seen  in  raising  up 
good  legislators,  practical  sages,  teachers  of  the  people,  promoters 
of  science  and  morality,  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  peo- 
ple of  the  earth,  for  their  improvement  and  moral  good,  as  in  the 
institutions  which  he  established  among  the  Jewish  people,  for  the 
same  purposes.  These  natural  means  which  God  employs,  redound 
as  much  to  his  glory,  as  the  supernatural. 

Paul  therefore  says  expressly,  that  God  has  given  the  heathen 
opportunity  of  knowing  him  ;  that  he  has  not  left  himself  without  a 
witness  among  them  ;  and  that  they,  too,  will  be  inexcusable  if  they 
leave  unimproved  that  knowledge  of  God  imparted  to  them  through 
nature,  Acts  17:  27.  Rom.  1:18,  sq.  Accordingly  the  virtue  and 
piety  which  the  heathen  practise,  after  the  measure  of  their  imper- 
fect knowledge,  is  represented  in  the  Bible  as  agreeable  to  God. 
The  case  of  the  centurion  Cornelius  is  an  example.  Acts  x.  God 
accounted  him  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  more  knowledge,  be- 
cause he  proved  himself  faithful  in  the  use  of  that  lesser  degree 
which  he  possessed. 

The  national  pride  of  the  Jews  led  them  into  the  mistake,  that 
God  had  a  special  regard  for  them,  that  they  were  more  agreeable 
to  him  than  other  nations,  that  they  exclusively  were  his  children, 
and  that  the  Messiah  was  designed  only  for  them.  These  mistakes 
are  frequently  opposed  in  the  New  Testament ;  there  is  d<i  ■deog 
x«i  naxtiQ  navTOiv,  Ephes.  4:  5,  6.  1  Tim.  2:  5,  seq.  God  has  no 
partiality  {ngogomoXijipla),  Rom.  10:  12.  Acts  10:  84  ;  all  have 
equal  right  to  the  divine  blessings,  especially  to  those  conferred  by 
Christianity,  John  10:  16.  Ephes.  1:  10.  2:  14,  18.  Rom.  5:  18, 
seq.  ;  and  the  texts  cited  by  Morus  p.  126,  §  6,  nn.  1,  3.  This  uni- 
versality of  the  divine  favors  is  expressly  asserted  even  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  prophets  frequently  affirm,  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  will  become  universal  among  the  heathen,  and  that 
they  by  no  means  shall  be  excluded  from  it ;    Deut.  32:  31.    Is.  ii. 
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and  Lxvr.  Indeed  the  Old  Testament  contains  promises  of  far  bet- 
ter times  in  future  for  the  heathen,  than  for  the  Jews. 

(3)  They  are  appointed  by  God  with  great  wisdom  in  reference 
to  the  nature  of  man  and  the  circumstances  of  particular  times. 
Such  means  are  selected,  as  allow  the  freedom  of  man,  and  leave 
him  at  liberty  to  choose  or  reject.  It  is  the  internal  force  of  truth 
which  is  made  to  influence  man,  and  not  external  compulsatory 
means.  Moreover  God,  like  a  wise  father  and  teacher,  proceeds 
according  to  the  time  and  age  of  the  human  race  in  general, 
and  of  nations  and  individuals  in  particular.  He  regulates  his  in- 
struction according  to  their  capacity.  He  does  not  overload  their  in- 
fancy with  such  laws  and  precepts  as  they  cannot  understand  ; 
but  saves  the  higher  instruction  for  the  maturer  age  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced generation. 

This  greater  or  less  capability  of  some  generations  and  nations 
in  comparison  with  others,  should  be  considered  as  one  reason,  why 
God  did  not  earlier  disclose  certain  truths  which  are  peculiar  to 
Christianity,  and  why  he  still  withholds  them  from  certain  nations 
and  countries.  For  such  nations  however  he  provides  in  another 
way,  and  leads  them  to  that  degree  of  happiness  of  which  they  are 
capable.  He  is  not  confined  to  one  method,  as  is  shown  in  tjie  In- 
troduction. Nor  is  tlie  education  of  the  human  race  confined  to  this 
life.  Provision  will  doubtless  be  made,  to  enable  those  who  are  in- 
nocently deficient  here,  to  make  up  their  loss  hereafter. 

Note.  In  tlie  New  Testament,  tlie  terms  X^V'^-j  ^"V'^  d'tov,  Soj^td  d'tovj  are 
used  to  denote  the  whole  compass  of  means  employed  by  God  to  bring  men  to 
happiness,  as  well  as  any  particular  means;  vid.  Morus,  pp.  122,  125. 
The  term  '/.d^tg  is  used  in  various  senses  ;  and  as  unscriptural  ideas  are  often 
attached  to  it,  we  shall  here  briefly  explain  the  scriptural  significations. 
It  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  ""  ,  and  sometimes  to  |TSrt  ,  and  similar  words. 
It  signifies  (1)  in  general,  the  unmerited  love  and  benevolence  which  God,  as 
the  supreme  Governour,  bears  for  all  his  creatures  and  subjects,  and  especially 
for  men  ;  and  so  is  synonymous  with  ayanri,  '/QT^OTOTTjgj  cpi)MV&QVJTtia,  Tit.  3: 
4 ;  and  (2)  the  consequences  and  proofs  of  this  gracious  regard  ;  in  short,  all 
undeserved  divine  favors;  John  1:  16,  ;f«'(Jts  avrl  ^kqitos.  These  are  else- 
where called  yaQiGfia^  So)Qed,y..T.  X.  Cf.  Rom.  5:  15.  Inasmuch  as  they  are 
undeserved,  they  are  contrasted  with  cxftilr^fia,  Rom.  4:  4. 

Hence  arise  various  other  significations,  by  which  certain  great  favors  are 
called  yuQitei,  by  way  of  eminence  :  as,  (a)  the  Christian  doctrine  and  insti- 
tute in  general,  and  particularly  that  principal  doctrine  of  Christianity,  the 
gracious  forgiveness  of  sin  on  account  of  Christ.  XaQis  xoH  aXtjd'eia,  John  I; 
Vol.  II.  19 
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7;  Xoyog  xd^iTos,  the  benevolent  doctrine,  Acts  14:  3;  '/d^ts  ^sov,  Tii.  2:  11 , 
yaQig  XoioTOv,  and  yafji?  simply,  Acts  16:  27,  seq.  (b)  Certain  employments, 
businesses,  and  offices  in  the  Christian  church,  and  the  talents,  abilities,  and 
gifls  bestowed  by  God  upon  particular  persons  in  reference  to  these  offices. 
Thus  Rom.  1:  .5,  yd^ig  y.al  UTToaro?.?}'  also  12:  3.  In  other  texts  yd^iajxa  is  used, 
with  which  yn^is  is  interchanged  as  synonymous  in  1  Pet.  4:  10,  and  in  the 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  From  these  and  similar  texts  is  derived  (c)  the 
ecclesiastical  usage,  in  which  gratia  denotes,  by  way  ot'  eminence,  the  opera- 
tions of  God  upon  the  hearts  of  men  for  their  improvement  and  conversion. 
These  operations  were  called  actiones  gratia;  and  the  condition  of  a  con- 
verted man  slatum  graticB.  The  Latin  church,  especially  since  the  time  of 
Augustine,  has  used  this  word  in  this  sense.  Vid.  infra,  §  129. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that  tlie  grace  of  God  is  only  his  good- 
ness, considered  in  a  particular  relation.  Grace  is  the  goodness  of  a  superior 
to  a  subordinate  person.  The  ruler,  properly  speaking,  is  gracious  only  to  the 
subject,  and  the  lord  to  the  slave.  The  Bible  conforms  to  this  usage.  God 
then  is  gracious  in  the  highest  sense  of  this  word,  because  he  is  the  supreme 
and  necessary  ruler  and  governour  of  men.  Every  thing  consequently,  which 
God  does  for  men,  relating  to  the  body  or  soul,  is  an  operation  of  his  grace,  actus 
gratia  divina.  And  this  grace  is  free,  because  no  one  can  compel  it.  And 
the  very  idea  o^ grace  excludes  all  merit ;  Rom.  4;  4. 


III.  The  particular  purpose  of  God  to  restore  the  human  race  by  Christ. 

The  New  Testament  teaches,  that  God  has  determined  to  be- 
stow his  favors  upon  men  through  Christ ;  and  to  lead  them  to  holi- 
ness and  happiness  by  him.  Hence  Christ  is  called  ccg)[r}yog  Coirjg, 
Acts  3:  15,  coll.  v.  26.  This  term  is  explained  by  ahiog  auiiriQiag, 
Heb.  5:  9,  coll.  Acts  17:  30,  31.  The  gracious  decree  of  God  to 
pardon,  sanctify,  and  bless  mankind,  and  the  institutions  he  has  es- 
tablished for  this  purpose,  are  called  %aoi,g  OMrriQiog,  Tit.  2:  11.  3: 
4.  The  following  particulars  are  implied,  viz.  God  designs  to  free 
men  from  the  unhappiness  occasioned  by  sin  (aco^elv)  ;  and  also  to 
bestow  upon  them  unmerited  favors  {yuQixovv,  ;f«p<?,  k.  t.  L). 
These  favors  are  pardon,  sanctification,  and  eternal  blessedness,  al- 
so information  communicated  by  God  respecting  this  blessedness, 
instruction  as  to  the  manner  how  we  may  attain  to  it,  and  strength  im- 
parted to  us  for  this  end.  This  grace  of  God  is  called  ?/  x^Q''^ 
-d^fou  iv  Xgtaro)  do&fioa,  1  Cor.  1:  4.  It  is  always  represented  in 
the  New  Testament  as  bestowed  upon  us  through  Christ,  and  on 
his  account.  By  him  God  teaches  us,  and  renews  us ;  pardons  us 
on  account  of  his  death ;  and  bestows  upon  us  eternal  blessedness 
through  him  and  for  his  sake.     Every  thing  proceeds  from  him,  and 
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is  referred  to  him.  This  purpose  of  God  is  also  described  in  the  Bible 
by  the  words  ■&ih]fia  ■&(ov,  nfjoOratg  nQoyvwaig  and  ngoogtCni'i 
Ephes.  1:  4,  11.  3:  11.  The  Bible  says,  too,  that  God  made  this  de- 
cree from  eternity  {txqo  alo'yvoiv  or  'Auru^oltiq  y.uai.iov).  All  the  di- 
vine decrees  are  of  this  peculiar  nature,  as  is  implied  in  the  particle 
ngo.  The  passage  1  Pet.  1:  20  is  very  clear  upon  this  subject.  From 
the  Old  Testament,  the  passsage  Ps.  40:  7,  sq.  belongs  in  tliis  con- 
ne.xion.  This  decree  is  always  described  as  the  free  determination 
of  God.  Thus  in  the  passages  cited  it  is  called,  tvdoula  ■dilt'^fAurog. 
Not  that  it  would  have  been  consistent  for  God  to  desert  the  human 
race,  and  leave  it  to  perish  ; — the  divine  goodness  forbids  such  a 
supposition.  The  simple  meaning  is,  that  no  external  neces- 
sity compelled  him  to  it,  and  that  it  is  his  free  grace,  without  any 
desert  or  worthiness  on  the  part  of  men.  Paul  too,  in  Rom.  ix. — xi. 
speaks  of  the  free  grace  of  God  in  respect  to  the  new  institute  which 
he  established  upon  earth  by  Christ. 

The  following  result  may  be  deduced  from  what  has  been  said : 
Christianity  is  founded  upon  the  principles,  (a)  that  all  men  are 
considered  as  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  to  which  the  conscience 
of  every  one  bears  testimony  (vid.  No.  I.  ad  finem) ;  and  that  there- 
fore, (6)  they  are  subject  to  the  punishment  of  sin ;  as  experience 
proves.  The  distinguishing  trait  of  Christianity  is  this,  that  it  prom- 
ises to  men  deliverance  from  sin,  and  tue  punishment  of  sin, 
before  it  requires  of  them  perfect  holiness,  acceptable  to  God.  It  thus 
comes  to  the  relief  of  ignorant,  desponding,  and  feeble  man  ;  inspires 
him  with  confidence  in  God,  and  with  love  to  him  ;  acquaints  him 
with  his  destination  to  true  holiness  and  unalterable  happi- 
ness, and  shows  the  only  way  by  which  he  can  attain  it.  Any 
philosophy  or  system  of  religion,  which  reverses  this  order,  and  de- 
mands holiness  of  men  before  it  gives  the  power  to  attain  it ;  which 
represents  holiness  as  the  procuring  cause  of  forgiveness ;  fails  of 
its  object,  and  asserts  and  requires  an  impossibility.  The  great 
point  in  this  pardon  or  amnesty  which  Christianity  promises,  is  the 
doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  bless  sinful  men, 
to  free  them  from  sin  and  death ;  1  Tim.  1:  15 ;  coll.  2  Tim.  1:  10. 
John  3:  16,  17.  This  pardon,  however,  reaches  men,  only  when 
under  divine  guidance  and  assistance,  they  act  according  to  the 
conditions  and  precepts  laid  down.  Hence  forgiveness  and  eternal 
life  are  inseparably  connected  in  Christianity  with  the  requisition  of 
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repentance  and  faith,  made  active  by  love.     These  doctrines  are 
always  connected  in  the  Scriptures;  so  Tit.  2:  11 — 14. 


§  89.  Formation  and  devclopement  of  the  idea  of  Messiah  among 
the  ancient  and  modern  Jews  ;  their  various  opinions  respecting 
him  ;  and  the  proof  that  Jesus  tvas  the  Messiah. 

I.  Tlio  gradual  developemcnt  of  tho  idea  of  a  Messiah  among  the  Israelites. 

(1)  The  idea  of  a  former  happy  condition  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  world  is  universal  among  men  ;  and  is  found  too  among  the 
Israelites;  vid.  §  58.  But  it  is  quite  as  natural  to  the  human  mind, 
to  console  itself  in  the  midst  of  troubles,  sufferings,  and  the  feeling  of 
physical  and  moral  imperfection,  with  the  hopeof  better  times  to  come, 
and  of  a  future  happy  condition,  either  in  this  life  or  the  life  to  come, 
or  in  both  together.  Hence  arose  the  fables  of  the  heathen  respecting 
the  return  of  a  golden  age,  the  expected  dwelling  of  the  gods  upon 
earth,  and  pictures  of  a  similar  nature,  in  which  their  wishes  and  ex- 
pectations were  embodied.  These  ideas,  like  those  concerning  the 
original  golden  age,  are  held  by  every  nation,  and  are  founded,  like 
those,  in  a  feeling  of  necessity  which  is  deep  laid  in  the  human  soul. 
These  ideas,  expectations,  and  wishes  are  found  in  every  nation,  dif- 
ferently modified,  however,  according  to  their  particular  situation, 
and  mode  of  thinking  and  representation.  One  people  is  more  bold 
and  confident  in  its  expectations  ;  another  is  more  moderate,  hoping 
and  wishing,  rather  than  determining  and  deciding. 

(2)  The  Jewish  nation,  too,  expected  such  a  return  of  the  gol- 
den age  to  the  earth  ;  and  they  were  justified  in  this  by  the  declar- 
ations and  promises  of  their  oldest  prophets.  But  this  expectation 
of  the  Jews  was  peculiar,  and  distinguished  from  that  of  others  in 
this  respect,  that  this  period  was  placed  by  them  in  the  times  when  the 
Messiah  should  appear.     These  happy  times  were  called  Nkn  nbiy. 

(3)  But  the  question  here  arises  ;  is  the  doctrine  respecting  the 
Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  a  doctrine  really  revealed  by  God 
to  men  ;  or  is  it  merely  a  human  opinion,  originating  among  the 
Jews  from  their  accidental  circumstances, — in  short,  a  Jewish  fable, 
employed  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles  for  benevolent  moral  purposes  ? 

First.  The  last  supposition  is  maintained  in  general  by  those  who 
deny  or  question  all  direct  revelation ;  by  all,  indeed,  who  deny  the 
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reality  of  miracles  ;  for  predictions  belong  to  the  class  of  miraculous 
occurrences  ;  and  the  objections  made  to  one  may  be  made  to  the 
other,  vid.  §  7,  III.,  §  7:2,  II.  These  writers  endeavour  by  various 
hypotheses  to  explain  the  natural  origin  of  this  idea.  Cf.  Stephani, 
Gedanken  iiber  die  Entstehung  und  Ausbildung  der  Idee  von  einem 
Messias,  Niirnberg,  17S7,  8vo.  Eckerman,  Theologische  Beytrage, 
B.  II.  St.  1,  Altona,  1791,  8vo.  Ziegler,  Entwickelung  des 
wahrscheinlichen  Ursprungs  der  Idee  vom  Messias,  in  Henke's  Mag. 
fiir  Religionsphilosophie,  B.  I.  St.  1,  Abhandl.  2.  Ammon,  Ver- 
such  einer  Christologie  des  alten  Testaments,  Erlangen,  1791,  8vo. 
Their  principal  opinions  may  be  compressed  in  the  following  state- 
ment :  viz., 

Many  brave  heroes  and  deliverers  (oontjgfg,  C^y/^'iJi^)  had  ap- 
peared among  the  Jews  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  history, 
and  had  contributed  to  the  public  weal.  Such  were  the  prophets 
and  great  kings.  But  the  advantages  which  had  been  hoped  for, 
both  in  respect  to  religious  and  moral  improvement,  and  also  in  re- 
spect to  civil  and  social  welfare,  had  not  as  yet  been  realized,  and 
were  still  expected  in  future  time.  By  degrees,  all  wishes,  hopes 
and  expectations  centered  in  one  person,  who  would  accomplish  all 
which  was  desired.  This  idea  did  not  become  general,  or  rather 
did  not  take  its  origin,  among  the  Jews,  until  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  This  person  was  expected  to  be  the  deliverer  and  hel- 
per of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  principally  a  temporal  deliverer,  who 
would  establish  an  earthly  kingdom.  This  idea  prevailed  widely 
among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  alle- 
gorical interpretation  then  current,  was  carried  into  the  more  an- 
cient of  their  sacred  books.  Now  Jesus,  it  is  said,  found  this  idea, 
and  connected  it,  such  as  he  found  it,  with  his  doctrine  ;  not  consid- 
ering it  himself  (as  many  say)  to  be  really  true.  He  modified  this 
idea  and  gave  himself  out  for  a  spiritual  deliverer  of  mankind,  by 
his  instruction.  Eckermann,  therefore,  affirms  distinctly,  that  in 
the  whole  Old  Testament  there  are  no  proper  predictions  of  Christ ; 
Beytr.  St.  1. 

Remarks  on  this  explanation, 
(a)  All  accounts  of  the  origin  of  this  idea,  which  are  exclusive 
of  direct  divine  revelation,  if  not  otherwise  objectionable,  are  mere- 
ly conjectural  and  hypothetical,  and  cannot  be  historically  proved. 
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This  is  the  reason  why  they  are  so  various  and  contradictory ;  there 
is  no  sure  historical  ground  and  basis  upon  which  they  can  be  es- 
tablished and  built ;  they  are  mere  plays  of  the  imagination,  mere 
conjectures  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  thing  may  possibly  have 
been.  And,  indeed,  many  cases  may  be  imagined  possible,  no  one 
of  which  can  be  proved  to  be  historically  true,  and  most  of  which 
have  historical  evidence  against  them.  This  discrepancy  of  views 
among  writers  on  this  subject,  therefore,  never  will  or  can  -yscise,  as 
long  as  they  proceed  in  this  way. 

(6)  The  assertion  of  Eckerman  and  others,  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment descriptions  of  the  Messiah  are  not  descriptions  of  Jesus,  but 
of  an  earthly  king,  is  unfounded.  For  although  the  Messiah  is  of- 
ten compared  to  a  king,  as  even  God  is,  he  is  also  named  and  de- 
scribed as  a  prophet  and  jjnes^.  And  to  free  men  from  sin,  to  in- 
struct them,  and  promote  their  moral  improvement,  are  ascribed  to 
him,  as  the  principal  part  and  proper  object  of  his  advent ;  Pss.  xxii. 

Xli.  ex.    Is.  II.  XI.  LIII. 

(c)  The  predictions  of  the  prophets  represent  the  Messiah  not  as 
the  king  and  ruler  of  a  single  nation,  as  the  Jewish  kings  were ; 
but  as  the  king  and  benefactor  of  all  who  should  be  friendly  to  him. 
In  the  predictions  of  the  Jewish  prophets  he  is  promised  quite  as 
much,  and  even  more,  to  the  heathen  than  to  the  Jews  themselves. 
Vid.  the  passages  before  cited.  The  promises  given  to  Abraham, 
Gen.  12:  3.  22:  18,  are  certainly  free  from  any  Jewish  exclusive- 
ness,  and  are  as  comprehensive  as  possible. 

[d)  The  assertion  that  the  idea  of  Messiah  originated  during  the 
Babylonish  captivity  or  afterwards,  and  that  the  earlier  Jews  differ- 
ently understood  the  so  named  messianic  passages  in  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  is  contrary  to  history.  For  the  idea  respecting  a  Messiah 
was  universal  among  the  Samaritans  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and 
much  earlier.  And  indeed  it  was  held  by  the  Samaritans  more 
purely,  than  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews ;  as  the  Messiah  was 
represented  by  them  as  the  great  prophet  and  saviour ;  John  4:  25, 
42,  sq.  Therefore  this  idea  must  have  existed  among  the  Jews  be- 
fore the  religious  separation  between  them  and  the  Samaritans  ; 
and  consequently  before  the  Babylonian  exile.  For  the  Samaritans 
would  not  certainly  have  received  it  from  the  Jews  after  the  separa- 
tion. Whence  then  did  they  derive  it  1  They  admitted  only  the 
five  books  of  Moses  from  the  whole  Old  Testament.     Accordingly 
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they  must  have  grounded  their  expectation  upon  the  testimony  of 
Moses,  and  the  interpretation  of  thi^  testimony  given  them  by  the 
Israelitish  teachers  sent  to  them  from  Assyria,  2  Kings  17:  27,  sq. 
The  Israelites,  therefore,  must  have  had  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  long 
before  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  must  have  found  it,  too,  in  the 
books  of  Moses. 

Secondly.  The  whole  opinion,  that  the  idea  of  Messiah  does  not 
depend  upon  divine  revelation,  and  that  it  is  not  contained  in  the  old- 
est sacred  records  of  the  Hebrews,  stands  in  the  most  palpable  contra- 
diction to  the  clearest  declarations  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  For 
(a)  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  acknowledged  by  them  to  be  of 
divine  authority,  and  the  doctrines  and  predictions  contained  in 
them  are  not  treated  as  fictions  and  fables,  but  as  truly  revealed  by 
God. — And  (6)  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  they  teach  that  there  are 
in  Moses  and  the  prophets,  predictions  respecting  the  Messiah,  or 
benefactor  of  the  world,  and  that  these  were  fulfilled  in  Jesus.  Je- 
sus himself  frequently  asserts  this  in  the  most  impressive  and  solemn 
manner  ;  Luke  18:  31—33.  22:  37.  24:  27.  Matt.  20:  18,  19.  26: 
54.  Mark  9:  12.  John  5:  39,  46.  And  in  this  his  apostles  exactly 
follow  his  example,  Acts  2:  16,  25.  8:  18.  10:  34.  13:  23,  32.  26: 
22,  23.  1  Pet.  1:  11.  2  Pet.  1:  19,  and  the  Pauline  epistles.  The 
apostles  themselves  therefore  believed  this. 

Now  if  Jesus  and  his  apostles  were  merely  human  teachers,  they 
may  possibly  have  erred  in  this  matter  ;  as  also  many  of  the  Jewish 
teachers  of  that  time,  who  interpreted  these  passages  in  the  same 
way,  may  have  done.  But  if  they  were  divinely  commissioned, 
what  they  say  on  this  subject  must  be  believed.  For  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  proceed  optionally  in  believing  the  declarations  of  a  man, 
whom  I  acknowledge  to  be  divinely  commissioned.  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  make  selection  of  what  I  will  admit,  and  what  reject,  at 
my  good  pleasure.  I  must  rather  yield  unconditional  faith  to  each 
and  every  thing  which  he,  as  a  divine  messenger,  teaches  and  de- 
clares. Consistency,  then,  requires  us  to  go  on  this  principle  in 
this  subject.  Vid.  Herder,  Briefe  das  Studium  der  Theologie  betref- 
fend,  Br.  18,  21,  particularly  S.  303,  f  349—352,  Th.  II.  Cf 
Herder's  Work,  "  Vom  Erloser  der  Menschen,  nach  unsern  drey 
ersten  Evangelisten,"  Riga,  1796,  8vo.  [Cf  especially  Hengsten- 
berg,  "  Chrislologie,"  where  this  whole  subject  is  more  ably  discuss- 
ed than  any  where  else.     Tr.] 
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II.  Various  opinions  of  the  Jews  at  and  after  the  time  of  Clirist  respecting  the  Messiah,  and 
the  nature  of  his  kingdom. 

(1)  At  the  time  of  Christ  and  previously,  the  current  opinion  of 
the  people  in  Palestine,  and  indeed  of  most  of  the  Pharisees  and 
lawyers,  was,  that  he  would  be  a  temporal  deliverer  and  a  king  of 
the  Jews,  and  indeed  a  universal  monarch,  who  would  reign  over  all 
nations.  Thus  they  interpreted  the  passages,  Ps.  2:  2,  6,  8.  Jerem. 
23:  5,  6.  Zech.  9:  4,  seq.  Hence  those,  who  during  the  life  time 
of  Jesus  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  wished  to  proclaim 
him  king  ;  John  6:  15,  coll.  Matt.  21:  8,  9.  The  apostles  them- 
selves held  this  opinion  until  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  Matt. 
20:  20,  21.  Luke  24:  21.  Acts  1:  6.  And  Jesus  himself,  during 
his  life  upon  earth, proceeded  very  guardedly,  in  order  to  lead  them 
gradually  from  this  deep  rooted  prejudice,  and  not  to  take  it  away 
at  once.  Josephus  says,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  in  the  war 
against  the  Romans  was  very  much  increased  by  this  belief  of  an 
universal  monarchy ;  vid.  Bell.  Jud.  VI.  5.  Suetonius  (Vesp. 
c.  4)  and  Tacitus  (Hist.  V.  13)  speak  of  this  expectation  spread 
throughout  all  the  east  by  the  Jews.  It  was  expected  that  he 
would  institute  new  religious  rites,  John  1:  25  ;  that  he  would  per- 
form uncommonly  great  miracles,  John  7:  31  ;  that  he  would  be 
born  at  Bethlehem,  of  the  line  of  David,  and  yet  from  obscure  pa- 
rents, John  7:  42 ;  and  that  he  would  never  die,  John  12:  34. 

(2)  Some,  but  by  far  the  smallest  number,  had  purer  ideas  re- 
specting the  Messiah ;  and  did  not  so  much  expect  an  earthly  king- 
dom, as  forgiveness  of  sin,  instruction,  diffusion  of  truth,  and  in 
short  spiritual  blessings.  Simeon  had  this  correct  view,  Luke  2: 
30,  sq ;  the  malefactor  on  the  cross,  Luke  23:  43  ;  and  a  few  other 
Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ.  Many  pious  Jews  too,  out  of  Palestine, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  had  the  same  correct  views.  For  even'the 
common  people  of  Samaria  had  opinions  on  this  subject  compara- 
tively pure  ;  vid.  John  4:  25,  seq.  Jesus  approved  these  opinions, 
as  just  and  scriptural,  and  always  acted  in  conformity  with  them  ; 
vid.  Luke  17:  20,  21.  John  18:  36—38.  It  is,  then,  very  unjust  to 
charge  him  with  the  intention  of  establishing  an  earthly  kingdom, 
as  is  done  in  the  work  "  Vom  Zweck  Jesu,"  Braunschweig,  1778. 
Vid.  Koppe  "  Progr.  de  sententia  Judaeorum  de  Messia  et  future  ejus 
regno,"  Gott.  1779. 
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(3)  Many  united  both  of  these  opinions,  and  considered  the  Mes- 
siah as  a  teacher  and  earthly  king  at  the  same  time, — as  the  su- 
preme head  of  Church  and  state.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  apostles,  and  most  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  while  he 
lived  upon  the  earth.  A  multitude  of  Christians  of  the  Judaizing 
party,  during  the  first  and  second  centuries,  believed  that  Christ 
would  return  to  the  earth  to  establish  a  temporal  kingdom  for  a 
thousand  years  ; — an  opinion  which  has  been  indulged  by  many 
Christians  in  every  age  down  to  the  present  time. 

(4)  Some  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  previously,  were 
free  thinkers,  and  appear  to  have  rejected  the  whole  notion  of  a 
Messiah,  as  a  popular  superstition,  a  fabulous  and  groundless  expec- 
tation. Especially  was  this  the  case  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  state  by  the  Romans.  Many  of  the  Jews  out  of  Palestine, 
especially  the  learned  Grecian  Jews,  appear  to  have  been  of  this 
way  of  thinking.  Accordingly  there  is  no  mention  of  this  idea, 
even  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  or  in  all  the  writings  of  Philo.  And 
even  Josephus,  in  his  desire  to  please  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ashamed  of  this  faith  of  his  fathers;  and  so  al- 
ways avoids  the  subject.  They  were  satisfied  with  mere  morality, 
and  connected  the  Grecian  philosophy  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Jew- 
ish religion  and  theology.  This  silence  is  the  more  remarkable,  es- 
pecially in  Philo,  considering  how  much  he  was  given  to  the  allegor- 
ical interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament. 

(5)  We  find  all  these  different  opinions  repeated  in  the  writings 
of  the  Jews  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  ; — in  the  Chaldaic  paraphrases,  in  the  book  Sohar,  in 
the  Talmud,  and  in  the  Rabbins,  where  so  many  of  the  ancient  tra- 
ditions are  exhibited. 

(a)  The  opinions  of  the  more  modern  Jews  were  very  various 
respecting  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  itself  Some  considered 
it  to  be  the  most  important  doctrine  of  their  faith,  and  expected  that 
a  complete  restoration  of  religion,  morality,  and  happiness,  would 
be  effected  by  the  Messiah.  In  their  view  he  was  to  accomplish, 
as  it  were,  a  new  political  and  moral  creation  ;  so  Maimonides. 
Others  considered  it  as  a  doctrine  of  less  importance,  and  seldom 
mentioned  it.  Many  of  them  appear,  in  reality,  to  have  rejected  it 
altogether,  or  to  have  been  ashamed  of  it. 

{b)  In  respect  to  the  institutions  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  object 
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of  his  mission,  they  exhibited  the  same  diversity  as  prevailed  at  an 
earlier  period.  Most  adhered  to  the  gross  opinion  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  earthly  kingdom,  and  the  subjection  of  the  a^i-j.  Others 
made  his  most  prominent  object  to  be  the  improvement  of  doctrine, 
the  restoration  of  morals,  and  spiritual  blessedness.  But  these  were 
comparatively  iew. 

(c)  Some  of  the  Jews  who  could  not  understand  how  the  Mes- 
siah should  be  described  by  the  prophets  sometimes  as  king  (Ps.  ii. 
ex.  Is.  XI.),  and  sometimes  as  inferior,  lowly  and  despised  (Ps.  xxii. 
Is.  Liii.) ;  invented  the  doctrine  of  a  tioofold  Messiah,  in  order  to  re- 
concile these  accounts; — one,  the  inferior,  despised  Messiah,  Jo- 
seph's son,  in  whom  Christians  believe  ;  the  other  David's  son, 
who  is  yet  to  come,  and  establish  his  kingdom. 

{d)  Many  of  the  Jews  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  long  de- 
lay of  the  Messiah,  by  the  sinfulness  of  which  their  nation  is  guilty. 
The  promise,  they  say,  was  made  conditionally.  But  this  hypothe- 
sis derives  no  support  from  the  Messianic  oracles  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

IIL  The  method  of  proving  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  true  Messiah. 

*  (1)  This  is  proved  from  the  marks  and  descriptions  which  the 
Old  Testament  gives  of  the  Messiah  ;  all  of  which  meet  in  Jesus  in 
the  most  remarkable  manner.  This  proof,  that  Jesus  is  the  Messi- 
ah promised  in  the  Old  Testament,  may  be  made  extremely  con- 
vincing. Christians  however  do  not,  as  Collins  supposes,  by  any 
means  rely  solely  on  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  the 
Messianic  authority  of  Jesus  ;  nor  does  Christ  himself;  vid.  John  5: 
34,  sq.  For  these  predictions,  though  ever  so  valuable  and  impor- 
tant in  themselves,  are  always,  like  all  predictions,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree obscure.  The  Old  Testament  is  indeed  very  instructive  and 
useful,  when  rightly  employed  ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  ground  on 
which  the  confidence  of  Christians  rests.  It  affords  important  proof 
even  for  Christians  ;  but  not  the  only  proof;  vid.  Vol.  I.  §  12,  II. 

This  method  of  proof  from  the  Old  Testament  is  especially  use- 
ful in  convincing  the  Jews,  and  in  refuting  their  objections.  Thus 
Christ  applies  it,  John  5:  39 — 47.  All  the  marks  which  the  Jews 
consider  characteristic  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  their  sacred 
books,  agree  exactly  in  Jesus.  And  all  those  traits,  and  minute  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  exhibited  in  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
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acknowledged  by  the  Jews  themselves  to  relate  to  the  Messiah,  meet 
in  him,  as  they  do  not  in  any  other  person  known  in  history.  He 
was  born  at  Bethlehem,  of  the  family  of  David,  of  which  the  Jews 
have  now  for  a  long  time  had  no  continued  genealogical  tables. 
He  had  a  precursor.  He  confirmed  his  doctrine  by  the  most  strik- 
ing miracles.  He  died,  was  honorably  buried,  and  rose  again. 
His  garments  were  divided.  Vinegar  was  given  him  to  drink. 
And  many  other  circumstances  of  the  same  same  nature,  greater  and 
smaller,  which  were  predicted  concerning  the  Messiah,  were  fulfill- 
ed in  Jesus.  Such  passages  are  therefore  very  frequently  urged  by 
the  apostles  against  the  Jews,  in  order  to  convince  them. 

(2)  Christians,  who  acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  credibility  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  have 
an  additional  and  principal  ground  of  their  belief  of  this  truth,  in  the 
testimony  and  information  contained  in  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Throughout  these  books,  Jesus  is  represented  as  the  great- 
est divine  messenger,  Lord  over  all,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  {oiotijq, 
q)Ojg  TOO  Kon^tov,  6  xvgiog).  In  short  he  is  described  as  the  same 
person  whom  the  Jews  call  Messiah.  If  divine  wisdom  had  seen 
proper  to  raise  him  up  in  another  country,  and  under  other  circum- 
stances, his  name  and  the  form  of  his  doctrine  might,  indeed,  have 
been  different,  while  the  substance  itself  would  have  continued  the 
same. 

According  to  the  constant  representation  of  the  New  Testament, 
God  himself  confirmed  the  truth,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  He 
did  this  by  John  the  Baptist,  John  1:  19 — 41  ;  by  voices  from  heav- 
en at  the  baptism  of  Christ,  and  on  other  occasions ;  by  angels, 
Luke  1:  30 — 38  ;  by  Jesus  himself,  who  confirmed  the  truth  of  his 
declarations  by  miracles,  John  4:  25,  26.  Matt.  26:  62,  63 ;  and  by 
the  apostles  commissioned  to  be  his  messengers,  Acts  2:  22 — 38.  1 
John  I  and  2:  1  ;  etc. 

Thus  in  all  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  where  it  is  said 
that  Jesus  is  the  Messikh,  or  that  the  Messiah  has  come  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus,  the  idea  is  always  implied,  that  Jesus  is  the  promised 
Lord  and  Redeemer,  the  Benefactor  and  Saviour.  In  short,  the 
word  Messiah,  which  grammatically  signifies  king,  becomes  a  doc- 
trinal word,  synonymous  with  xwpto?  and  GontjQ  .  And  in  this  way 
the  erroneous  views  of  the  Jews  respecting  the  Messiah,  were  cor- 
rected. If  we  would  consider  the  subject  in  this  light,  and  be  satis- 
fied with  the  representations  which  the  New  Testament  gives  of  it , 
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we  should  easily  avoid  the  difficulties  with  which  many  have  been 
perplexed  regarding  this  doctrine.  Vid.  Eckermann,  Theol.  Beytr. 
St.  1.  We  should  not  then  declare  with  this  writer  and  others, 
that  the  doctrine  that  Jestis  is  the  Messiah,  belongs  only  to  the 
Jews  and  is  not  an  essential  doctrine  of  pure  Christianity.  The  He- 
brew name  YpXT2  was  Jewish  or  Israelitish,  but  the  thing  denoted 
by  it  was  intended  for  all,  and  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Note.  Works  on  some  of  the  subjects  treated  in  this  section.  For  infor- 
mation respecting  the  Jewish  opinions  of  the  Messiah,  vid.  Maii  '  Synop- 
sis Theol.  Judaicae,'  Giess,  1G98,  4to  ;  Glassner,  De  gemino  Judaeorum  Mes- 
sia,Helmst.  1 73 J), 4 to  ;  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judenthum  ;  Keil  (Prof.  Lips.), 
Hist.  Dogm.  de  regno  MessisB,  Jesu  el  app.  eetate,  Lipsiae,  1781 .  On  the  point, 
that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  vid.  the  ancient  works  of  Olearius  and  Schottgen,  in 
"  Hor.  Hebr."  T.  II.  The  most  complete  work  after  these,  is  that  of  Bishop 
Kidder,  "  Convincing  _proof,  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  ;"  translated  from  the 
English  by  Rambach,  Rostock,  1757,  4to.  [For  a  fuller  account  of  the  litera- 
ture of  this  subject,  cf  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  S.  444,  Anmerk.  Vid.  especially^  e 
late  work  of  Hengstenberg,  Christologie  des  A.  T. — Tu.] 


'^  90.  Of  the  principles  on  lohich  we  arc  to  interpret  the  literal  and 
figurative  predictions  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  respecting 
the  Messiah,  and  the  new  institute  founded  by  him. 

I.  Brief  History  of  the  manner  in  wliicli  Christians  have  interpreted  the  Messianic  predictions. 

The  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  prevailed  among  the 
early  Christian  fathers,  especially  the  Egyptian  fathers  ;  e.  g.  Justin 
the  Martyr,  Pantaenus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tatian  ;  and  still 
more  after  the  age  of  Origen.  They  considered  the  Bible,  as  Philo  and 
other  learned  Grecian  Jews  had  done  before  them,  to  be  a  repository 
of  every  kind  of  useful  information,  and  especially  of  all  religious 
truth.  Any  truth  of  this  kind  which  they  did  not  find  clearly  ex- 
hibited in  it,  they  introduced,  by  means  of  their  allegorical  inter- 
pretation ;  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  Stoics,  and  many  other 
learned  Grecians,  had  proceeded  with  Homer,  and  some  other  of 
their  sacred  books.  On  this  principle  it  was,  that  many  of  these 
fathers  endeavoured  to  find  all  the  perfection  of  Christian  knowledge 
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in  the  Old  Testament,  and  carried  back  into  it  the  entire  Christian 
system.  But  in  this  they  deviated-  widely  from  the  mind  of  the 
apostles,  who  expressly  say,  that  the  patriarchs  saw  the  promised 
blessings  only  from  afar  off,  Heb.  11:  13  ;  and  that  there  was  much 
obscurity  in  the  predictions  concerning  Christ,  2  Pet.  1: 19 — 21.  1 
Pet.  1:  10—12. 

But  this  extreme  was  objected  to  by  many  of  the  learned  fathers  ; 
e.  g.  Eusebius  the  Emesene,  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  Theodorus  of  Mop- 
suestia.  Some  of  these  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  allow 
few  or  no  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  to  refer  to  the  Messiah. 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  others,  took  a  middle  course  between 
these  two  parties.  This  difference  of  opinion  has  continued  down 
through  all  ages  of  the  Christian  church.  Some  have  seen  the 
Messiah  rarely  or  nowhere;  others,  every  where,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  while  others  still  have  pursued  a  middle  course.  Vid.  Er- 
nesti,  "  Narratio  critica  de  interpret,  prophetiarum  Mess,  in  eccl." 
in  Opusc.  Theol. 

11.  Examination  of  the  principles  or  the  theory  o^  aceommodation  applied  to  the  ioterpretation 
of  the  Messianic  predictions. 

Since  the  time  of  Semler,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  an  opinion  has  prevailed  widely  in  the  Protestant  church, 
that  the  Old  Testament  contains  very  few  passages  or  none  at  all, 
which  treat  literally  and  properly  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  all  or 
most  of  the  passages  cited  in  the  New  Testament,  are  used  in  the 
way  oi  accommodation.  The  following  reasons  have  been  offered  in 
support  of  this  theory.  The  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  were  very 
much  given  to  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Ever  af- 
ter the  time  of  the  exile,  when  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah  had  be- 
come universal  among  them,  they  had  eagerly  searched  the  Old 
Testament  for  every  thing  which  in  the  least  favored  this  expecta- 
tion ;  and  had  succeeded,  by  the  help  of  their  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion, in  making  their  Scriptures  seem  to  contain  predictions  re- 
specting a  Messiah.  Jesus  and  the  apostles  were  therefore  compel- 
led to  pursue  the  same  method,  and  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  gradual- 
ly bringing  the  Jews  to  a  better  knowledge  of  religion.  Their  pur- 
suing this  course  does  not  prove  that  they  themselves  considered 
these  passages  as  actual  predictions.  That  they  did  not  so  consider 
them,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  they  pursued  a  different  course 
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when  teaching  Gentiles,  and  did  not  in  that  case  appeal  to  the  Old 
Testament. 

But  in  this  statement  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
what  is  true,  and  what  is  erroneous  and  exaggerated. 

(1)  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  can- 
not be  historically  proved  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews  from 
the  time  of  the  exile,  or  to  have  been  common  with  the  Jews  of  Pa- 
lestine at  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Although  the  Sanhe- 
drim and  the  hearers  of  Jesus  often  appealed  to  the  Old  Testament, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  they  give 
no  indication  of  the  allegorical  interpretation.  Even  Josephus  has 
nothing  of  it.  The  Platonic  Jews  of  Egypt  began,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, in  imitation  of  the  heathen  Greeks,  to  interpret  the  Old  Testa- 
ment allegorically.  Philo  was  distinguished  among  those  in  that 
place,  who  practised  this  method  ;  and  he  defends  it  as  something 
new,  and  before  unheard  of,  and  for  that  reason  opposed  by  the  oth- 
er Jews ;  De  confus.  lingu.  p.  347,  sq.  Jesus  was  not,  therefore, 
in  a  situation  where  he  was  compelled  to  comply  with  a  prevailing 
custom  of  allegorical  interpretation ;  for  this  method  did  not  prevail 
at  that  time  among  the  Jews ;  certainly  not  in  Palestine,  where  Je- 
sus taught. 

(2)  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  themselves  make  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  allegorical  and  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament.  When  they  use  the  allegorical  method,  they  eith- 
er say  expressly,  here  is  allegory,  Gal.  4:  24 ;  or  they  show  it  by  the 
context,  or  by  prefixing  some  particle  of  comparison,  e.  g.  coaniQ, 
'Aa&MQ,  Heb.  vii.  John  3:  14.  Matt.  12:  40.  But  they  express  them- 
selves very  differently  in  texts  which  they  quote  as  literal  prophecy, 
for  the  purpose  of  proof. 

(3)  If  the  Apostles  did  not  allude  to  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
instructions  which  they  gave  to  Gentiles,  it  does  not  follow  either 
that  they  believed  the  Old  Testament  to  be  of  no  use  to  them,  or 
that  they  did  not  seriously  consider  the  passages  which  they  cited 
as  predictions  in  their  instructions  to  the  Jews,  to  be  really  such. 
The  reason  why  the  Apostles  omitted  these  allusions  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  instruction  which  they  gave  to  the  heathen,  is  the  same, 
as  leads  the  wise  missionary  at  the  present  day  to  omit  them  in  the 
same  circumstances.  Their  Gentile  hearers  and  readers  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  Bible  ;  and  could  not,  of  course,  be  convinced  from  an  un- 
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known  book.  The  apostles,  however,  gradually  instructed  their 
Gentile  converts  in  the  contents  of  this  Book,  and  then  appealed  to 
it  as  frequently  before  them,  as  before  Jews  or  converts  from  Juda- 
ism. This  is  proved  by  the  Epistles  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Thus  Peter  says  to  the  heathen  centurion,  Cornelius,  after  the  latter 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  prophets,  "  Of  this  Jesus  testify 
all  the  prophets,"  etc.  Acts  10:  43,  coll.  Acts  8:  26 — 35,  and  the 
epistles  of  Paul. 

(4)  It  cannot  be  shown  in  general  that  Jesus  and  his  Apostles, 
in  compliance  with  the  current  prejudices  of  their  contemporaries, 
ever  taught  any  thing,  or  seemingly  affirmed  any  thing  to  be  true, 
which  they  themselves  considered  as  false.  No  more  can  it  be 
shown,  in  particular,  that  they  adopted  and  authorized  any  expla- 
nations of  the  Old  Testament,  which  they  themselves  considered  as 
invalid,  merely  because  they  were  common  among  their  contempo- 
raries. Such  compliance  is  entirely  contrary  to  their  usual  course 
of  action  ;  vid.  Matt.  5:  19,23  ;  nor  can  it  be  at  all  justified  on  pure 
moral  principles,  as  even  modern  theologians  are  beginning  more 
and  more  to  allow.  When  Christ,  therefore,  says  distinctly.  Matt. 
22:  43,  that  David,  hy  divine  revelation,  called  the  Messiah,  Lord 
(Ps.  ex.)  ;  he  must  have  believed  exactly  as  he  said  ;  and  so  have 
admitted  a  divine  prediction  respecting  the  Messiah  in  this  Psalm. 
The  same  when  he  says,  John  5:  46,  "  that  Moses  wrote  concern- 
ing him."  Hence  it  follows,  that  whenever  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
expressly  assent  to  the  Jewish  explanations  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  build  proofs  upon  them,  they  themselves  must  have  considered 
these  explanations  as  just. 

Here  every  thing  depends  upon  the  doctrine  above  stated  :  if 
Christ  and  his  apostles  were  mere  human  teachers,  they  may  have 
erred  ;  but  if  they  spake  as  divine  messengers,  they  must  be  believ- 
ed, on  their  simple  authority. 

III.  The  principles  of  interpretation  on  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  proceed  in  quoting 
from  the  Old  Testament,  especially  the  Messianic  passages. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  the  same  principles  often  appear  in  Jew- 
ish writings  ;  as  well  as  the  same  formula  of  quotation,  '  thus  is  ful- 
filled,' etc.  Vid.  Wiihner,  Antiqq.  Heb.  T.  II. ;  Smen\ins,\Bi^Xog 
■AUTuXkccyijg.  Wetstein  ad  Matt.  1:  22,  and  Schottgen  in  §89  of  his 
book  last  cited.     Now  if  Christ,  by  his  own  example,  authorizes  the 
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principles  which  were  embraced  by  the  Jews,  he  himself  must  have 
considered  them  to  be  true.  Whether  we  must  on  this  account  con- 
sider them  as  true,  must  be  determined  by  the  alternative  above 
stated.  The  principles  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament  which 
many  modern  commentators  have  adopted,  differ  altogether  from 
those  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  followed  ;  still  these  modern 
principles  must  not  be  ascribed  to  Christ  and  his  apostles,  but  we 
must  inquire  historically,  What  toere  the  principles  on  which  Christ 
and  his  apostles  proceeded  ?  These  need  not  necessarily  be  the 
same,  as  those  which  modern  interpreters  adopt. 

(1)  God  determined  from  eternity  {ngo  xaTa^oXTJg  noofjiov)  to 
send  a  benefactor  and  Saviour  (acoTiig,  Messias)  to  bless  the  world 
made  wretched  by  sin.  This  purpose  was  revealed  very  early  ;  and 
was  from  time  to  time  repeated  and  rendered  more  plain.  Thus 
Christ  and  the  apostles  declare,  with  the  Jews,  "  that  Moses,  the 
Psalms,  and  the  prophets  spake  concerning  him  ;"  vid.  §89. 

(2)  God  saw  best  to  communicate  his  will  to  the  patriarchs  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  to  transmit  this  revelation  to  their  posterity, 
by  means  of  extraordinary  men,  messengers  (t3"'N"';3:)  ;  thus  making 
the  Israelites,  as  it  were,  the  depositories  of  the  divine  revelations 
for  the  salvation  of  men,  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world.  In 
this  respect,  too,  Christ  and  the  Jews  were  agreed  ;  and  in  this  al- 
so, that  God  had  reference  in  all  his  instructions  and  ordinances 
given  by  the  prophets,  to  his  great  plan  respecting  the  Messiah. 

(3)  Consequently,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  the  writ- 
ings of  the  prophets,  from  Moses  downwards,  contain  literal  predic- 
tions respecting  this  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the  new  institute  to 
be  founded  by  him ;  though  all  these  predictions  are  not  of  equal 
clearness. 

(4)  But  to  these  prophets  themselves  every  thing  which  they 
predicted  was  not  perfectly  plain  and  intelligible.  God  saw  best  to 
reserve  the  more  clear  explanation  of  the  sense  of  many  of  his  ear- 
lier oracles  to  be  communicated  by  prophets  at  a  later  period.  Thus 
many  of  the  predictions  respecting  Christ  and  his  apostles,  could  be 
more  distinctly  and  justly  interpreted  in  after  times,  than  by  the 
prophets  themselves  who  originally  uttered  them.  This  maxim  of- 
ten appears  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  and  is  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament.  I  Pet.  1:  10—12,  and  2  Pet.  1:19;  vid. 
Progr.  ad  h.  1.  [Vid.  the  discussion  of  this  point  in  the  Bib.  Repos- 
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itory,  No.  I.  Art.  4.  also  No.  IV.  Art.  4.  Cf.  Woodson  Inspiration, 
Lect.  I.  p.  33.  Tr.] 

(5)  The  duties  and  offices  of  the  Messiah  very  much  resemble 
the  duties  and  offices  of  the  0\d  Testament  prophets,  i^riests  Siud 
kings.  These  names  are  therefore  frequently  applied  to  him.  As 
a  king  of  the  house  of  David,  he  inherited,  as  it  were,  all  the  rights, 
privileges  and  titles  of  the  kings  (e.  g.  of  David  or  Solomon)  ;  as 
a  prophet,  those  of  the  Jewish  prophets  (e.  g.  of  Moses  and  others) ; 
and  as  a  priest,  those  of  the  priests  (e.  g.  of  Melchisedec  and  Aaron). 
The  character  which  they  possessed,  and  the  actions  which  they 
performed  imperfectly,  and  on  a  small  scale,  he  possessed  and  per- 
formed perfectly,  and  on  a  large  scale.  This  canon  of  interpreta- 
tion is  held  by  the  Rabbins,  and  is  not  in  any  way  objectionable. 
The  case  is  very  much  the  same  as  when  the  rights  of  an  emperor 
are  proved  by  showing  from  the  history  of  the  empire,  that  his  pre- 
decessors possessed  them  ;  or  when  the  official  rights  of  a  person  are 
established  from  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  office,  and  from  the 
history  of  his  predecessors  in  it.     Cf  Ps.  89:  27,  31 — 34. 

This  principle  casts  light  upon  the  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  texts  are  cited  from  the  Old,  which  appear  at  first  sight 
to  treat  of  different  persons  and  objects.  All  the  texts  in  which  the 
rights,  offices,  and  dignities  of  the  Israelitish  prophets,  priests,  and 
kings,  are  the  subjects  of  consideration,  relate  to  the  Messiah,  the 
greatest  of  their  successors,  and  are  directly  applicable  to  him. 
He  possesses  all  the  greatness,  distinction,  and  preeminence  ascrib- 
ed to  them,  only  in  a  far  higher  degree.  So  it  is  in  the  writings  of 
the  Jews,  and  in  the  New  Testament,  Heb.  I.  and  II.  and  other  pla- 
ces. 

(6)  The  Jews  generally,  though  not  uniformly,  asserted  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  Messiah  before  his  visible  appearance  upon  the  earth ; 
although  the  doctrine  of  his  miraculous  birth  was  not  as  yet  entire- 
ly clear  to  them.  This  is  seen  in  the  Chaldaic  paraphrases  and  in 
the  writings  of  the  Rabbins.  Christ  himself  affirms  his  preexistence 
in  the  clearest  manner,  John  v.  8:  58.  ch.  xvii.  seq.  The  writers 
just  mentioned  ascribe  every  thing  which  was  done  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  particularly  of  the  Jews,  to  the 
Messiah,  as  the  efficient  or  concurrent  cause.  He  led  them  from 
Egypt,  defended  them  in  their  journey  through  the  desert,  and  spake 
to  them  by  the  prophets.     They  explained  many  passages  of  the  Old 
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Testament  in  which  the  appearance  of  God,  or  of  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  is  mentioned,  as  applying  directly  to  the  Messiah.  This  prin- 
ciple, too,  is  authorized  and  adopted  in  the  New  Testament.  Ac- 
cording to  1  Pet.  1:  11,  it  was  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  inspired 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  communicated  revelations 
through  them.  According  to  1  Cor.  10:  4,  the  rock  (a  common  ap- 
pellation of  God)  which  accompanied  the  Israelites  in  the  desert, 
was  Christ.  When  they  tempted  God  by  disobedience,  they  tempt- 
ed Christ  (v.  9).  Isaiah,  who  saw  God  in  his  glory  (Is.  vi.),  is  said 
to  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  Messiah,  John  12:  41. 

Thus  we  see  why  texts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  treat  of 
God  in  general,  and  of  his  works  among  men,  especially  among  his 
own  people,  are  applied  in  the  New  Testament  directly  to  the  Mes- 
siah. 

(7)  Instruction  by  means  of  allegories,  symbols,  and  symboli- 
cal actions  is  very  suitable  to  men  ;  especially  during  the  childhood 
both  of  individuals  and  nations.  Such  instruction  is  exactly  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  other  oriental  nations.  This  being 
so,  it  would  have  been  a  subject  of  wonder,  if  instruction  of  this  kind 
had  not  been  given  respecting  so  important  an  object  as  the  new  dis- 
pensation to  be  instituted  by  the  Messiah.  That  such  instruction 
was  given,  the  Jews  have  always  maintained  ;  and  it  is  clearly  con- 
tained in  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament :  e.  g.  Ps.  40:  7,  sq. 
The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  distinctly  teach,  that  some  of  the 
ordinances  appointed  by  Moses  and  the  other  prophets  by  divine 
command,  were  designed  by  God  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  future 
Saviour  of  the  world,  to  point  to  him,  and  to  be  types  of  him  and  his 
blessings.  Sacrifice,  expiation,  and  other  ordinances  of  the  Old 
Testament,  were  not  appointed  on  their  own  account ;  but  were  in- 
tended as  images  of  the  more  perfect  ordinances  to  be  expected  in 
future  time.  Many  of  the  expressions  and  images  in  the  discourses 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Christ  respecting  sacrifices,  and  the  sac- 
rificial lamb,  lead  to  this  conclusion  ;  and  the  correctness  of  it  is 
distinctly  declared  by  the  apostles;  vid.  Col.  2:17.  Rom.  3:  21. 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  Heb.  viii.  ix.  x.  John  19:  36. 

But  we  are  very  liable  to  go  too  far  in  the  illustration  and  de- 
velopement  of  these  allegorical  predictions  ;  and  this  study  fre- 
quently degenerates  into  an  idle  amusement.  The  charge  of  extrav- 
agance  in   this  respect  may  be  justly  made  against  many  of  the  ec- 
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clesiastical  fathers,  and  many  Protestant  theologians  of  later  times ; 
especially  against  Cocceius  and  his  followers,  at  the  close  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  The  best  way  to  avoid  such  mistakes,  is  to  ad- 
mit of  no  allegorical  predictions  except  such  as  are  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  to  extend  the  resemblance  no  farther,  than  it 
is  carried  there. 

But  we  must  not  suppose,  because  some  have  made  this  subject 
ridiculous  by  their  extravagance,  that  the  New  Testament  does  not 
authorize  the  belief  of  allegorical  predictions.  Such  a  supposition 
is  most  obviously  untrue  ;  and  the  only  reason  why  any  have  sup- 
ported it,  is,  that  they  would  prefer  that  an  idea  so  inconsistent,  as 
it  seemed  to  them,  with  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  our  own  age,  should 
not  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  That  the  design  of  God  re- 
lating to  the  future  was  not  always  made  known  immediately  on 
the  establishment  of  the  ordinances  of  the  former  dispensation,  does 
not  prove  that  God,  in  founding  those  ordinances,  had  no  such  de- 
sign. It  was  sufficient  that  he  made  it  known,  as  soon  as  men  were 
capable  of  understanding  it ;  vid.  supra  No.  4. 

These  allegorical  or  symbolical  predictions  and  indications,  are 
commonly  called  types.  So  they  were  called  by  the  fathers,  who 
took  this  term  from  Heb.  8:  5.  Rom.  (r.  7.  1  Cor.  10:  6,  11.  They 
were  divided  into  typos  personales,  certain  persons  (rulers,  prophets, 
priests),  who  were  the  representatives  of  the  Messiah ;  and  typos 
reales,  to  which  the  Levitical  ritual,  sacrifices,  and  other  ordinances 
of  Moses  belong.  Vid.  Michaelis,  Typische  Gottesgelahrtheit ; 
Dr.  Ran,  Freymiithige  Untersuchung  iiber  die  Typologie,  Erlan- 
gen,  1784,  8vo  ;  and  most  of  all,  Storr,  Commentar  iiber  den  Brief 
an  die  Hebraer,  particularly  SS.  199—208. 

Note.  In  the  instruction  of  the  common  people,  the  following  view  of  this 
subject  may  be  most  scripturally  and  safely  presented  :  by  means  of  various 
religious  ordinances  and  remarkable  persons  among  the  Israelites.  God  rep- 
resented and  pointed  out  the  Messiah  ;  to  these  Jesus  and  his  apostles  often 
allude,  in  order  to  show  that  the  present  dispensation  was  of  old  designed 
and  decreed  by  God,  and  in  order  to  excite  a  due  estimation  of  these  benefits 
in  us,  who  have,  not  the  sAodoJo  simply,  but  the  full  enjoyment  and  possession 
of  them;  Col.  2:  17. 

Those  who  deny  any  direct  revelation  of  the  divine  will  during  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  declare  themselves  against  allegorical  predictions  with 
great  zeal.  And  so  they  must,  in  order  to  be  consistent.  But  this  shows,  that 
their  doctrine  is  not  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures,  which  afiirm  that  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  contain  direct  divine  revelations. 
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(8)  Finally,  all  these  observations  are  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  principle,  that  many  texts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  cited  mere- 
ly on  account  of  some  accidental  resemblance  in  subject  or  expres- 
sion ;  in  the  same  way  as  quotations  are  made  in  works  of  every 
kind  ;  conveying  the  idea,  that  7ciha(.  -was  trua  in  the  passage  cited 
ill  one  sense,  is  true  here  in  another  sense.  Thus  the  text,  Is.  53: 
4,  5,  "  he  removed  our  sicknesses,"  denoting  spiritual  sicknesses, 
is  applied.  Matt.  8:  17,  to  bcidiltj  infirmities.  The  discourse  of 
Christ,  John  18:  9,  coll.  c.  17:  12,  affords  a  similar  example.  Cf. 
on  this  subject,  Koppen,  Die  Bibel  ein  Werk  der  gottlichen  Weis- 
heit,  Th.  I.  S.  235  ;  Michaelis,  Dogmatik,  §§  122—128  ;  Scrip. 
Var.  Arg.  p.  609,  sq.  respecting  TiXtjQbjdrjvui,  k.t.  X ',  Kleuker, 
Tractat.  de  nexu  prophetico  inter  utrumque  constitutionis  divinse 
foedus.     [Vid.  also  Woods  on  Inspiration,  Lect.  II. — Tr.] 


^91.   Of  the  successive  degrees  of  the  revelations  and  predictions 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the  Messiah. 

Divine  providence  frequently  makes  a  long  and  secret  prepara- 
tion for  great  and  important  events,  before  they  are  actually  accom- 
plished. Commonly  it  gives  at  first  only  intimations,  and  distant 
allusions;  but  gradually  unfolds  its  designs  more  clearly.  We 
might  expect,  then,  with  much  probability,  that  the  divine  revela- 
tions respecting  the  Messiah  would,  at  first,  be  comparatively  scanty 
and  obscure  ;  and  would  gradually  become  more  clear  and  evident. 
And  such  we  find  to  be  the  fact.  Besides,  the  early  childhood  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  Jewish  nation,  was  not  prepared  to  receive 
full  information  upon  this  subject.  Theologians  observe  very  justly, 
that  God  has  most  exactly  adapted  the  instruction  given  respecting 
the  Messiah  to  the  necessities  of  men,  and  the  circumstances  of 
particular  times.  The  Messiah,  accordingly,  is  sometimes  represen- 
ted under  the  image  of  a  king,  sometimes  under  that  of  a  prophet, 
again  under  that  of  a  priest ;  etc.  §  90. 

Four  periods  are  commonly  distinguished. 

(1)  The  frst  period  extends  from  the  commencement  of  scrip- 
tural history  to  the  time  of  David.  In  this  period  there  is,  by  gener- 
al confession,  the  most  obscurity.     From  the  remotest  ages,  however. 
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there  was  a  general  belief,  that  a  time  would  come,   in  a  distant  fu- 
turity, in  which  God  would  show  signal  favor   to  men,   and  espe- 
cially to />«o«s  men,  in  some  extraordinary  manner,  by  means  of  his 
prophets,  and  particularly  one  of  them.     This  belief  was  sufficient ; 
'  They  saw  the  promised  blessings  from  a   distance  ;'  Heb.  11:  13. 
The    first   text   of  this    kind    occurs  Gen.   3:    15.    Vid.  §  75, 
ad  finem.     [Also    Hengstenberg's    Christologie,    S.    26,    fF.]       It 
was  during  the  life  of  Abraham,  and  the  times  immediately  follow- 
ing, if  we  judge  from  the   Bible,  that  the  general  truth   was  made 
known,   that  his  family  would  be  the    medium  of  communicating 
this  great  blessing  to  a  future  age.     Here  belongs  the  promise,  Gen. 
12:  3,  that  '  in  Abraham  all  nations  should  be  blessed.'     This  can- 
not mean  that  they  should  prosper  if  they  received  him  and  his  pos- 
terity with  kindness,  and  treated  them  as  friends,  and  be  unfortunate, 
if  they  did  the  contrary  ;  but  that  this  happiness  should  be  diffused 
over  all  through   Abraham,   and  his  posterity  ;    he   should    be  the 
instrument  or   agent  in  the  hand  of  divine  providence.     Farther, 
Gen.  22:  8,  '  In  (or  through)  thy  seed  shall  all  nations  be  blessed.' 
This  cannot  mean  that  Abraham's  posterity,  as  well  as  he  himself, 
should  be  remarkably  Hivored  by  God  ;    and  all  nations  friendly  to 
them,  and  who  wished  them  well,  should  be  prospered  on  their  account. 
But  here   again  is  the  idea  conveyed,   that  the  great  happiness  of 
the  nations  should  proceed  from  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  the  Is- 
raelites.    The  former  passage  is  explained  by  this.     The  word  ynT 
may  be  used  collectively  here,  as  Paul  uses  it,  Rom.  4:   13.    But  in 
Gal.  3:    11,  he  refers  this  i;-]T  more  especially  to  the  Messiah,  and 
remarks,  that  it  may  be  translated  in  the  singular.     Christ  says  ex- 
pressly, that  Abraham  rejoiced  in  view  of  the  birth  and  appearance 
of  the  Messiah  upon  the  earth,  John  8:  56;  and  all  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  agree  in  referring  these  texts  to  the  Messiah. 

Another  text  is  found  in  the  song  of  Jacob,  Gen.  49:  10.  This 
is  not,  indeed,  cited  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  Messianic  predic- 
tion ;  but  it  is  so  understood  by  the  Chaldaic  paraphrast,  the  Tal- 
mud, and  many  of  the  Rabbins,  among  the  Jews;  and  by  Justin 
the  Martyr,  in  the  second  century  ;  and  afterwards  by  Augustine 
and  others,  among  the  Christian  fathers.  The  word  n b'^'iJ ,  which 
Luther  renders  Held  (hero)  has  been  explained  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways.  But  in  whatever  way  this  word  is  understood,  the  rest  of 
this  text  applies  very  well  to  the  Messiah.     And  if  Abraham  expect- 
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ed  such  a  deliverer,  and  waited  for  the  day  of  the  Messiah,  accor- 
ding to  the  declaration  of  Christ  above  quoted  ;  the  same  certainly 
may  be  true,  in  the  view  of  Christ,  respecting  his  grandson,  who 
had  the  same  promises  and  indulged  the  same  hopes  as  Abraham. 
This  text  declares,  that  "  the  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,^^ 
(i.  e.  the  preeminence  of  this  tribe  over  the  others  shall  continue, 
although  Judah  was  not  the  first-born  ;  that  tribe  furnished  the  na- 
tion with  the  greatest  kings  and  warriors,  long  before  the  time  of 
the  Messiah,)  "  until  at  last  the  Tib^'^li  (to  be  descended  from  it) 
should  come,  and  to  him  should  other  nations  gather ;"  i.  e.  many 
other  nations,  besides  the  Jewish,  should  be  subjected  to  him,  and 
dependent  upon  him.  The  best  translation  of  n'b'^ilJ  is  proles  ejus,Jil-- 
ius  ejus,  especially  his  great  descendant.  After  Schultens,  Stange  has 
explained  this  word  in  the  best  manner,  in  his  work,  "  Symmikta," 
Th.  II.  S.  224,  f ,  Halle,  1S02 ;  though  I  cannot  consent  to  refer 
the  whole  passage  to  Solomon,  as  he  does. 

The  last  text  is  Deut.  18:  18,  "  a  prophet  like  me,  will  Jehovah 
raise  up,"  etc.  This  text  is  referred  to  Christ  in  the  discourses  of 
Peter  and  Stephen,  Acts  3:  22  and  7:  37  ;  and  is  probably  alluded 
to  in  John  1:  45.  Moses  is  giving  the  distinguishing  mark  of  true 
and  false  prophets,  and  wishes  to  assure  the  Israelites,  that  they 
would  not  be  destitute  of  direct  messengers  from  God  after  his  death. 
By  itself,  therefore,  it  might  be  taken  collectively ,  meaning  '  proph- 
ets like  me'  etc.  But  if  at  the  time  of  Moses,  there  was  a  belief  in 
a  general  reformation  of  religion  and  morals,  which  should  be  ef- 
fected in  some  future  time  in  a  special  manner,  by  a  prophet  sent 
from  God  ;  (the  opposite  of  which  cannot  be  proved  ;)  this  word 
may  be  used  especially,  to  denote  this  future  reformer ;  and  Je- 
sus expressly  says,  '  Moses  wrote  concerning  me,'  John  5:  46. 

Besides  these,  the  origin  of  many  of  the  symbolical  predictions 
respecting  the  Messiah  may  be  traced  to  this  period  ;  respecting 
them,  vid.  §  90. 

(2)  The  second  period  comprises  the  reign  of  David.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  texts  are  found  in  the  Psalms  of  David  which  may 
be  referred  to  Christ,  more  easily  and  naturally  than  to  any  other 
person.  Some  of  them  make  mention  of  very  minute  circumstan- 
ces, which  had  their  accomplishment  in  Jesus.  These  Psalms  are 
actually  referred  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament.  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  are  Ps.   ii.  xvi.  xxii.  xl,  ex.      Now  many  of  the 
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Psalms  from  which  passages  are  cited  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
referring  to  the  Messiah,  may,  indeed,  be  understood  to  refer  in 
their  primary  and  literal  sense  to  another  king,  from  whose  history 
they  may  be  explained.  But  this  is  no  objection  to  considering 
them,  as  the  New  Testament  does,  to  be  predictions  of  the  Mes- 
siah,   according  to  the  principle  contained  in  §   90.  III.    No.  5. 

E.  g.  Ps.  XLV.   LXVIIT.  LXIX.   LXXII. 

Sometimes,  in  these  Psalms,  the  Messiah  is  represented  as  a  king 
and  priest,  in  short,  in  his  exaltation.  The  wide  extension  of  his 
kingdom  is  described  ;  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  mission,  is  de- 
noted with  sufficient  clearness.  Thus  Ps.  ii.  and  parts  of  Psalms  xvi. 
XL.  ex.  Again,  he  is  represented  in  suffering  and  humiliation. 
Thus  Ps.  XXII.  and  part  of  Psalms  xvi.  and  xl.  The  piercing  of 
his  hands  and  feet,  and  the  parting  of  his  garments  by  lot,  are  men- 
tioned in  Ps.  22:  7,  14,  sq.  His  death  and  resurrection  are  men- 
tioned in  Ps.  16:  10,  11,  and  also  in  Ps.  22.-  25. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  appellation  r-?tl2  {yQiaroq) 
i.  e.  hing,  by  way  of  eminence,  became  common  ;  because  the  Mes- 
siah was  described,  as  a  ruler  appointed  by  God,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Deity  upon  earth.  At  this  time,  too.  it  was  distinctly 
predicted,  that  he  should  be  born  of  the  line  of  David ;  vid.  2  Sam. 
7:  12,  sq.  Ps.  II.  and  lxxxix.  Acts  2:  30.  13:  34. 

(3)  The  third  period  extends  from  the  reign  of  David  to  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  a  little  later.  The  writings  of  the  proph- 
ets during  this  period  contain  many  passages  which  treat  of  the 
future  restoration  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  of  the  church,  then  fallen 
into  great  degeneracy  ;  and  which  encourage  the  hope,  that  a  dis- 
tinguished reformer  and  deliverer,  commissioned  by  God,  would  ap- 
pear ;  and  that  with  him  the  golden  age  would  return  to  the  earth. 
These  blessings  are  not  promised,  however,  to  the  Jews  only,  but 
also  to  the  heathen,  and  to  all  who  should  desire  to  share  in  them. 
Indeed  far  better  promises  are  given  in  these  prophets  to  the  heath- 
en, than  to  the  Jews  :  e.  g.  Is.  ii.  and  lxvi.,— promises  which  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  result.  In  this  period,  as  in  the  second,  the 
Messiah  is  described  as  a  king  and  ruler,  born  from  the  line  of  Da- 
vid ;  as  a  prophet,  and  a  reformer  of  religion  and  morals :  as  Is.  11: 
1.  sq.  ch.  XL. — Lxvi. 

But  the  passage.  Is.  liii.  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  Messiah. 
It  describes  his  humiliation,  rejection,  death,  exaltation,  the  diffusion 
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of  his  doctrine,  etc.  No  other  person  has  been  found  in  history,  to 
whom  this  passage  can  apply  ;  although  some  have  referred  it  to 
Hezekiah,  others  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  others  to  Jeremiah  ; 
vid.  Doderlein,  '  Uebersetzung  des  Isaias,'  (Edit.  3d),  where  he  en- 
deavours to  apply  this  passage  to  the  Jewish  people.  Dr.  Eckermann 
(Theol.  Beytr.  St.  I.  S.  192)  endeavours  to  show,  that  the  new  Isra- 
elitish  state  is  here  meant  by  the  servant  of  Jehovah.  Staudlin  un- 
derstands it  of  Isaiah.,  explaining  it  from  the  Jewish  story,  that  king 
Manasseh  persecuted  Isaiah,  and  at  last  caused  him  to  be  sawn 
asunder.  But  this  interpretation  {^forced;  and  the  story  itself  a 
modern  y«6/e.  Paulus  refers  the  passage  to  the  better  part  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  which  was  called  nijST;'  li^ .  The  New  Testament 
always  refers  this  passage  to  Christ  and  to  none  else ;  and  all  other 
explanations  must  be  allowed  to  be  difficult  and  forced.  There  is 
no  person  in  history  to  whom  it  applies,  as  well  as  it  does  to  Christ. 
If  we  were  not  sure  that  it  was  written  long  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  we  might  be  tempted  to  believe,  that  it  was  an  imitation  of 
the  evangelical  history,  and  was  an  extract  from  it,  clothed  in  poet- 
ical language. 

The  passage  of  Micah,  (who  was  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah)  ch. 
5:  1,  was  considered  by  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  as  giving  indubitable 
indication  of  the  birth  place  of  the  Messiah,  Matt.  2:  4,  sq.  In 
Zech.  12:  12,  13,  we  have  the  lineage  of  the  family  of  David,  from 
which  the  Messiah  should  be  born  (vid.  Dathe  in  loc.)  ;  and  in  Hag. 
2:  7 — 9,  an  exact  indication  of  the  time  in  which  he  should  appear, 
viz.  the  time  of  the  second  temple.  This  passage  treats,  indeed, 
more  particularly  of  the  gifts,  presents,  and  offerings,  which  foreign- 
ers would  bring  to  the  second  temple.  Still  it  exhibits  those  cheer- 
ful prospects  for  the  future  which  were  first  realized  at  the  time  of 
the  Messiah.  The  passages  Mai.  3:  1.4:  5,  6,  respecting  the  Mes- 
siah and  his  precursor  Elias,  are  more  clear. 

The  passage  Dan.  9:  24,  sq.  respecting  the  seventy  loeeks  has 
been  commonly  considered  very  important,  and  as  calculated  to  car- 
ry conviction  even  to  the  Jews.  But  the  passage  is  so  obscure,  and 
is  encompassed  with  such  numerous  difficulties,  that  it  is  not  so  use- 
ful as  many  believe,  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the  Jews,  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Messiah.  Some  modern  interpreters  have 
even  doubted  whether  the  Messiah  is  the  subject  of  the  passage. 
By  Ti'^Mj'a  some  have  understood  Cyrus,  others,  a  king.  Modern 
commentators  have  labored  with  the  greatest  zeal  to  throw  light 
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upon  this  subject.  Clauswitz,  Michaelis,  Hassenkamp,  Dathe, 
Blayney,  Gerdes,  Velthusen,  Less^  Doederlein,  and  Berthold,  have 
written  upon  it ;  but  much  yet  remains  uncertain.  Still  it  cannot 
be  referred  to  any  but  the  Messiah,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
words.  And  so  much  is  clear  from  this  passage,  that  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah  is  fixed  to  a  time,  which  has  now  been  past  for  upwards 
of  a  thousand  years.  The  Jews  then  may  be  convinced  from  this 
passage,  that  the  Messiah  has  long  since  come  ;  and  then  from  oth- 
er passages,  that  Jesus  is  the  person  in  whom  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  Messiah  are  found.  [Cf.  the  late  Commentary  of  Hengsten- 
berg  on  Daniel. — Tr.] 

(4)  Fourth  period.  We  have  already  shown  in  §  89,  from  the 
New  Testament  and  other  writers,  how  general  the  expectation  of 
the  Messiah  was  about  the  time  when  Jesus  appeared,  and  shortly 
after,  especially  after  the  Jews  became  subject  to  the  Romans  ;  and 
how  this  idea  was  modified  by  the  great  multitude,  and  intermingled 
with  various  unscriptural  views.  A  few,  however,  entertained  right 
conceptions.  If  we  had  more  Jewish  writers  of  this  latter  period, 
especially  more  from  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  had  written  upon 
the  religious  opinions  of  their  nation  ;  we  should  certainly  obtain 
more  accurate  and  distinct  knowledge  upon  this  point.  Still  in 
what  we  do  know  with  certainty,  we  have  enough  for  our  thorough 
conviction.  Farther  ;  one  age  was  distinguished  above  another  in 
the  earnest  expectation  of  the  Messiah  to  come  ;  just  as  among 
Christians,  one  age  is  distinguished  above  another  in  its  belief  on  the 
Messiah  already  come.  Even  in  the  Christian  church,  some  one 
doctrine  has,  at  one  particular  time,  been  made  more  prominent 
than  others.     And  so  it  was  in  the  Jewish  church. 

Thus  far  the  first  Chapter,  as  introductory.  We  have  now  to 
consider  the  doctrine  respecting  Jesus  Christ  himself;  what  he  was 
according  to  the  description  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  what  he 
performed  for  the  salvation  of  men.  The  New  Testament  proposes 
Christ  himself  as  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith,  John  17:  3. 
We  shall  treat  first  of  the  history  of  Jesus,  or  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
states  of  Jesus;  in  Chap.  II.  Then  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
in  Chap.  III.,  it  being  inconvenient  to  treat  of  this  subject  first,  as  is 
done  in  many  systems.  Finally,  the  doctrine  respecting  what  Christ 
has  done  for  the  good  of  man,  or  respecting  the  work  and  ofl^ce  of 
Vol.  II.  22 
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Christ  (de  munere  Ckristi) ;  in  Chap.  IV.  Morus  discusses  all  these 
subjects,  pp.  134 — 196 ;  and  has  interspersed  many  excellent  ex- 
egetical,  doctrinal,  and  practical  observations  ;  but  he  treats  them 
in  a  very  broken  and  disconnected  way  ;  and  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent order  from  what  is  common  in  the  systems  ;  and,  in  short,  in  a 
manner  not  very  much  calculated  to  facilitate  the  subject  to  the  stu- 
dent just  commencing  his  theological  studies. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 


HISTORY  OF  JESUS    IN    HIS  TWO  STATES  OF  HUMILIATION  AND  OF 
EXALTATION. 


§  92.  The  scriptural  representation  of  the  two  principal  periods  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  ;  the  scriptural  names  of  these  periods  ;  the  proof- 
texts  ;  and  some  conclusions. 

Before  the  man  Jesus  was  raised  by  God  to  that  illustrious  dig- 
nity {do'itt),  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, he  now  enjoys  even  in  his  human  nature  ;  he  lived  upon  the 
earth  in  greater  depression  and  indigence,  more  despised  and  neg- 
lected, than  the  greater  part  of  mankind.  This  gave  occasion  to 
the  division  of  the  whole  life  of  Christ,  into  two  parts,  or  conditions  ; 
— the  State  of  humiliation  and  the  state  of  exaltation ;  or  better,  status 
humilitatis  et  gloria;.  These  conditions  might  be  called,  with  equal 
scriptural  authority,  the  states  of  subjection  and  of  dominion,  of  pov- 
erty and  splendor,  of  lowliness  and  majesty,  etc. 

li  Scriptural  names  of  both  conditions. 

(1)  Tanitvog,  ramlvwatg,  andiIt/;o?,  viiioj&tjvai.  These,  which 
are  the  more  common  theological  terms,  are  taken  from  Phil.  2:  8 
{iTanfivcoaev  iaviov),  and  v.  9  [d'iog  avxov  vnigvipojai).  Tanii- 
vog  denotes,  in  general,  misery,  inferiority,  indigence ;  and  v\\)og, 
elevation,  greatness,  majesty ;  James  1:  9,  10.  Matt.  23:  12. 

Note.  The  word  iifjoZv  is  applied  by  Christ  himself,  in  a  different  sense, 
to  his  crucifi.xion,  John  3:  13,  14.  8:28.  12:  32—34.  For  the  verba  exaltandi 
signify  also  amon^  the  Hebrews,  to  hang  up,  publicly  to  execute  a  malefactor. 
Vid.  Gen.  40:  13,  19. 

(2)  HuqI,  and  the  opposite  nvfvfia.  ^agl  and  '^to^  do  not  de- 
note simple  humanity  and  human  nature;     but  frequently  weak, 
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mortal,  suffering  humanity  ;  and  the  depressed  condition  in  which 
man  lives.  They  are  nearly  synonymous  with  mortalis,  conditio 
mortalis.  The  opposite  iivtvfAa  denotes  ^chat  is  perfect,  a  perfect 
conditio7i.  Thus  Paul,  1  Cor.  15:  50,  calls  the  mortal  body  of  man 
augi.  •/.ul  ulpu,  which  he  afterwards  calls  inlyfiov,  and  aufia  run- 
sipowfwg.  The  heavenly  body  he  calls  nvivi.iaiiY.6v,  and  the  heav- 
enly condition  of  Christ  xi^ftYm.  Accordingly,  the  humble  life  of 
Christ  upon  the  earth  is  called  ri^ugaL  irjg  augnog,  Heb.  5:  7  ;  and 
(iiog  ff  Gug-/.i,  1  Pet.  4:  2.  The  same  explanation  must  be  given 
to  the  following  terms  :  viz.  Xoiozog  iXrjlvOsv,  icpuvifjM&t]  iv  aag- 
iti,  1  John  4:  2.  1  Tim.  3:  15,  16  ;  (T«p£  tyt'vexo,  John  1:  14  ;  ontQ- 
f^ia  jJuvtdyMia  aagxa,  Rom.  9:  5.  1:  3,  4;  and  1  Pet.  3:  18.  Vid. 
Dfiderlein,  in  Repert.  II.  S.  1.  f. 

(3)  The  term  na^-^/naTcc  is  applied  to  the  state  of  humiliation, 
1  Pet.  1:11;  and  the  phrase  ai  fiird  ravia  do^a  i  to  the  opposite 
state.  For  in  fact,  the  sufferings  and  calamities  of  Christ  were  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  last  period  of  his  life,  but  were  extended 
through  the  whole  of  his  state  of  humiliation  ;  cf  Luke  24:  26, 
where  na&t7v  stands  contrasted  with  eiaeX&ilv  eig  rrjv  doiccv.  The 
phrase  d'6'Su  nul  xif^nq  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  Heb.  2:  9  (Ps.  viii.), 
and  dotuodrjvao  very  frequently  in  John  ;  as  in  chap.  xvii. 

(4)  The  words  zfXfcoj&ijvat  and  TfXfiMOig  are  applied  to  the 
state  of  exaltation,  Heb.  2:  10.  5:  9.  The  phrase,  did  TtaS^jfid- 
7(i)v  (TiXfioJaai),  added  in  Heb.  2:  10,  signifies,  after  the  svfferings 
endured.  These  words  are  literally  used  to  denote  the  reward  of 
victors  in  mock  contests,  when  they  receive  the  prize  {(3ga^{7ov)  ; 
in  which  sense  Philo  uses  them.     Cf  XII.  23. 


II.  Most  important  proof-texts. 

These  are,  on  the  general  subject,  1  Pet.  1:11.  Heb.  1:3,  4.  5: 
7 — 9.  12:  2,  3,  sq.  The  first  of  these  has  been  already  explained. 
No.  I. ;  the  second  will  be,  when  we  come  to  speak  de  statu  exalta- 
tionis.  But  the  two  passages,  Phil.  2:  6— 11  and  Heb.  2:  9— II, 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  full.  A  brief  explanation  of  these 
two  passages  is  here  subjoined. 

(1)  Phil.  2:  6,  sq.  Paul  exhorts  Christians  to  imitate,  in  respect 
to  their  feeling  towards  others,  the  example  of  Jesus,  who  renounced 
and  sacrificed  all  his  own  advantages  for  their  good.     The  passage 
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relates  to  Jesus,  considered  as  the  Messiah.  Mogcfi]  d^iov  stands 
in  opposition  to  f.togq:7]  dovXov,  v.  7  ;^  and  so  denotes  divine  authori- 
ty and  majesty.  Mogcft]  is  the  same  as  Gxijf-ia,  v.  7.  The  same 
sentiment  is  expressed  more  strongly  by  the  phrase  ilvai  laa  ■&i(o, 
equal  to  God,  the  image  of  God.  Homer  applies  the  epithets  ^eoel- 
KfXog,  uvTi&tog,  divine,  equal  to  God,  to  Ulysses  and  Achilles. 
The  antithesis  is  ofiolwfitt  dv&gwnMv,  v.  7,  which  signifies  not 
merely  similar  to,  but  the  same  as,  men.  ('  He  that  sees  me,  sees  the 
Father,'  John  14:  9.)  Christ  is  the  image  of  God  upon  earth,  Col. 
1:  15.  Heb.  1:3. 

Ovx  ugnay/Liov  i^yt^aaro'  i.  e.  he  did  not  wear  his  divinity  for 
the  sake  of  ostentation,  nor  did  he  make  a  vain  display  of  it ;  the 
antithesis  of  which  is  in  v.  3. — ' E^tpuiGiv  ittvi6v,\.  7,  is  synony- 
mous with  iramlvoiafv  iuvxov,  v.  8  A'fvd?  corresponds  to  the  He- 
brew pi"!— ;  and  p"*-)  is  rendered  poor,  needy  in  the  LXX,  and  in 
Luke  1:  54,  where  atvovg  and  nXovrovvTug  are  contrasted.  This 
phrase  then  is  synonymous  with  the  one  used  in  2  Cor.  8:  9,  tnxoi- 
XiVGB  dt  vfiug,  se  ipsum  demisit  ad  statum  tenucm,  he  let  himself 
down,  he  freely  sacrificed  the  riches,  privileges,  and  all  the  divine 
majesty  and  glory,  which  he  might  still  have  possessed. 

JSt>  OfAOmfxari  ccfd-Qconcov  ysvofxevog,  after  he  appeared  as  man, 
he  assumed  the  form  of  a  servant.  Indeed  (v.  8),  he  went  so  far 
in  his  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  that  from  love  to  his  Father,  and 
to  us,  his  brethren,  he  submitted  to  death,  and  even  to  a  disgraceful 
crucifixion. 

"  Therefore"  (in  reward  for  his  sacrifice  and  obedience)  "  has 
God  highly  exalted  him,"  (this  is  explained  by  what  follows,)  "  and 
raised  him  to  supreme  dignity"  {ovopa,  Heb.  1:  4).  The  reference 
is  to  the  name  Lord,  v.  11,  which  denotes  his  dominion  over  every 
thing  in  his  state  of  exaltation;  according  to  vs.  10,  11.  Heb.  1: 
4.  "  That  before  Jesus,"  (or  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  name  xu- 
Qiog  ; — audita  nomine  Jesu,  i.  e.  before  Jesus  as  their  Lord,)  "  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven,  earth,  and  the  under-world,  should  bow  the 
knee  ;"  i.  e.  universal  reverence  and  adoration  should  be  rendered 
to  him  (as  to  kings.  Is.  45:  23)  ;  "  and  that  all,  with  one  mouth, 
should  confess,  that  Jesus,  the  Christ,  is  Lord  (hvqiov)  or  universal 
ruler  (v.  10)." — Eig  do'^av  deov  nuTQog,  "  this  contributes  to  the 
honor  and  glorification  of  the  Father,"  John  17:  4,  6.  Whoever 
does  this,  honors  the  Father ;  for  it  is  his  will  that  all  should  honor 
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the  Son,  John  5:  23  ;  inasmuch  as  Christ,  even  now,  since  his  re- 
turn to  God,  provides  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth,  and  promotes  morality  and  happiness. 

(2)  Heb.  2:  9 — 11.  Paul  shows  that  man,  at  some  future  time, 
will  pass  into  a  happy  life,  and  into  a  perfect  condition,  although, 
while  upon  earth,  he  is  imperfect  and  mortal.  This  he  illustrates 
from  the  example  of  Christ,  who  in  this  is  similar  to  us. 

"  We  see  that  Jesus,  who  [like  other  men]  was  inferior  in  dig- 
nity to  the  angels,  (vid.  Ps.  8:  5,)  was  crowned  with  glory  and  hon- 
or, after  he  had  endured  sufferings."  (He  was  thus  depressed,  in 
order  to  suffer  death  for  the  good  of  us  all,  according  to  the  gracious 
purpose  of  God.)  "  For  it  became  God,  from  whom  all  things  pro- 
ceed, and  to  whose  glory  every  thing  contributes, — it  became  him 
(i.  e.  nothing  else  could  be  expected  from  his  justice  and  goodness,) 
to  bestow  upon  Jesus  the  highest  blessedness,  after  he  had  endured 
sufferings,  and  had  led  so  many  children  (worshippers  of  God)  to 
glory  (the  enjoyment  of  eternal  blessedness) ;  and  had  thus  become 
the  author  of  their  salvation  {aQY^riyog  acoji^glag).  For  he  that  sane- 
tifes  (o  dyid^oiv,  Jesus)  and  they  who  are  sanctified  {dyia^6(.iivot) 
are  of  one  race  (or  common  human  origin,  iS,  ivog  sc.  nargog  sive 
aiftaxog,  Acts  17:  26.  He  is  man,  as  well  as  we).  Hence  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  call  us  brethren  (relatives)."  Here  we  see  clearly  on 
what  analogy  the  Apostle  argues. 

HI.  Results  from  these  and  other  texts  ;  and  general  observations  on  the  doctrine  of  the  con- 
ditions of  Christ. 

(1)  The  states  of  humiliation  and  exaltation  concern  the  human 
nature  only,  and  not  the  divine  nature  of  Christ.  These  texts  refer 
only  to  the  man  Jesus,  or  to  Christ  as  man.  For  as  God,  he  is 
always  the  same  {6  aviog),  and  can  neither  be  humbled  nor  exalted. 
But  the  ancient  writers  frequently  express  themselves  incautiously 
and  loosely  upon  this  subject.  Origen  says,  *  the  divine  nature  let 
itself  down  from  its  majesty,  and  became  man.'  De  prin.  II.  6. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  says,  '  Kevovrat  i]  ^ton^g  Iva  x^9V^V  yf'frixai  rri 
av&Qconhrj  q)vaii.'  Such  language  indeed  admits  of  explanation, 
and  was  understood  by  them  in  a  right  sense ;  but  it  is  hard  and 
inconvenient,  and  not  according  to  the  example  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

(2)  Two  things,  as  we  may  learn  from  these  passages,  are  impli- 
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ed  in  the  humiliation  of  Christ,  (a)  The  abdication,  surrender,  or 
renunciation  which  he  made,  for  the  "good  of  man,  of  the  exahed 
privileges  which  he  could  have  enjoyed  {carentia  sive  abdicatio 
usus  majestatis  suae).  This  is  commonly  called  xtvoiaig,  from  Phil. 
II.,  ixivcoaev  iavxov,  which  Luther  renders,  "  Er  dusserte,  or  ent- 
dusserte  sich  selbst."  The  idea,  however,  is  founded  rather  upon 
the  whole  subject  of  this  passage  and  of  other  passages,  such  as  2 
Cor.  8:  9,  than  on  this  particular  word.  It  is  also  implied  in  the 
idea  of  his  elevation.  For  he  then  entered  upon  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  all  his  rights  and  privileges.  (6)  His  submission  to 
great  misery  and  to  many  sufferings.  Although  innocent  himself, 
as  the  Bible  represents  him,  yet  for  our  good  he  freely  submitted 
to  all  that  distress  and  wretchedness,  which  are  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  our  sins  ;  vid.  Phil.  II.  and  the  other  texts  cited. 

Note  1.  Theologians  have  disputed,  whether  Christ  laid  aside  the  use  of 
his  divine  attributes,  or  continued  in  the  actual  possession  of  them,  only  veil- 
ing them  from  the  eyes  of  men.  There  were  various  opinions  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Lutheran  church,  even  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century.  But  in 
1610,  a  controversy  commenced  between  the  theologians  of  Giessen  and  Tu- 
bingen, and  other  theologians  of  Wcirtemberg.  Those  of  Giessen  maintained, 
that  Christ  frequently  renounced  the  use  of  his  divine  attributes,  and  alleg- 
ed the  word  ix^vwas.  But  the  theologians  of  Tubingen  maintained,  that  the 
XTjjais  idiomatum  divinorum,  existed  in  Christ  even  in  statu  exanitionis,  al- 
though he  never  used  them  ;  so  that  it  was  a  mere  XQi'ifJtg.  This  controversy 
was  in  a  good  measure  logomachy.  The  theologians  of  Saxony  rather  favor- 
ed the  views  of  the  theologians  of  Giessen  than  of  Tubingen.  So  much,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  that  if  the  person  of  Christ,  even  during  his  life  upon  earth, 
was  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God,  (as  he  himself  clearly  affirms,)  it  was  possi- 
ble for  him  to  exercise  his  divine  attributes.  But,  on  account  of  the  work 
which  he  had  to  perform  upon  earth,  he  forbore  the  full  use  of  them;  which  is 
just  what  the  theologians  of  Tubingen  would  say ;  vid.  the  works  cited  by 
Morus,  p.  173.  n.  3.     Cf  p.  192.  n.  3.     [Cf  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  S.  470.— Tr.] 

Note  2.  Theologians  generally  allow  some  use  of  these  attributes  on  differ- 
ent occasions.  Others  object  that  this  is  not  consistent  with  the  constant  hu- 
miliation of  Christ  while  upon  the  earth,  and  is  not  clearly  supported  by  the 
New  Testament.  He  himself  frequently  says,  especially  in  the  gospel  of  John, 
that  he  performed  the  miracles  which  he  wrought  as  man,  through  a  miracu- 
lous divine  power,  and  as  the  messenger  of  the  Father.  The  case  was  the 
same  as  to  his  instruction.  Neither  Jesus  himself,  nor  the  apostles,  ever  allud- 
ed to  his  proper  divinity  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  it  qualified  him,  aa  a 
man  upon  earth,  to  instruct  and  work  miracles.  He  had  resigned  his  divine 
prerogatives,  and  his  qualifications  are  always  considered  as  derived  from  the 
Father  ;  vid.  §  102.     But  this  free  renunciation  of  the  privileges  which  belong- 
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ed  to  him  as  God,  did  not  exclude  the  use  of  them,  when  occasion  should  re- 
quire. Christ  himself  said,  that  he  performed  his  work  in  common  with  his 
Father,  John  5:  17,  sq.  and  c.  X. ;  he  that  saw  him,  saw  the  Father,  John  14:  9  ; 
his  glory  which  the  apostles  had  seen,  was  a  glory  which  belonged  exclusive- 
ly to  the  only  begotten  Son,  John  1:  14. 

(3)  Although  Jesus  lived  upon  earth  in  humiliation  and  indi- 
gence, his  whole  life  upon  earth  cannot  be  called,  as  it  is  by  many, 
a.  state  of  humiliation.  The  passage  Phil.  ii.  is  often  appealed  to 
in  behalf  of  this  opinion.  But  Paul  evidently  mentions  the  tanfl- 
vcoaig,  m'vwaig,  and  fiOQcpr,  dovXov  (2:  8,  9)  as  constituting  only  a 
part  of  this  life.  The  incarnation  is  never  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
as  belonging  to  the  state  of  humiliation.  It  is  so  considered,  how- 
ever, by  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  fathers ;  as  Origen,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  ;  and  by  many  of  the  Latins  ;  as  Leo  the  Great,  in  his  epis- 
tles. They  are  consequently  compelled  to  assert  that  God,  or  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ,  lowered  itself,  by  becoming  man.  Neither 
are  the  forty  days  which  Christ  lived  upon  earth  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, to  be  enumerated  among  the  days  of  his  humiliation  {ijfA.e'gai 
aagaog). 

(4)  The  state  of  humiliation  is  commonly  divided  into  five  gra- 
dus,  degrees,  periods ;  and  the  state  of  exaltation,  into  the  same  num- 
ber. Some,  however,  suppose  more,  and  others  fewer.  The  cotn- 
mon  division  and  arrangement  is  taken  from  the  so  named  apostoli- 
cal creed.  But  the  object  of  this  creed  was  not  to  make  a  systemat- 
ic and  logical  division,  and  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  two  con- 
ditions ;  but  to  oppose  certain  doctrines  condemned  by  the  ortho- 
dox church  as  erroneous.  The  conception  is  made  to  stand  first ; 
but  this  does  not  belong  to  the  state  of  humiliation,  because  the  di- 
vine nature  cannot  be  lowered  ;  nor  could  the  human  nature,  before 
it  existed.     [Vid.  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  S.  47L — Tr.] 

We  proceed  now  to  treat  of  Christ  considered  as  man,  or  of  the 
man  Jesus,  in  the  state  of  his  humiliation  upon  earth,  §§  ^3 — 96  ; 
and  then  in  the  state  of  his  exaltation  and  glory,  §  97—99,  incl. 
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^  93.   Of  the  origin,  conception, ■^hirth  and  youth  of  Jesus  ;  his 
true  humanity,  and  the  excellencies  of  it. 

Jesus  was  the  son  of  Mary,  conceived  by  her  in  a  miraculous 
manner  {did  Tivivf-iaTog  dylov),  Matt.  1:  18.  Luke  1:35  ;  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Abraham,  Rom.  9:  5,  and  the  royal  line  of  David.  The 
register  of  his  descent  is  inserted  both  in  Matt.  1:  1,  sq.  and  in  Luke 
3:  23,  sq.  They  both  agree  in  making  him  the  descendant  of  Da- 
vid, however  they  may  apparently  differ  in  tracing  his  descent. 
Ancient  writers  did  not  agree  upon  the  method  of  reconciling  the 
two  tables.  The  most  correct  solution  is  this  ;  that  Matthew  gives 
the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  of  whom  Jesus  was  the  adopted  son  ;  and 
Luke  that  of  Mary.  Both  descended  from  David  ;  Joseph,  through 
Solomon,  and  Mary,  through  Nathan,  who  also  was  David's  son. 
Jesus  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Luke  2: 1 ;  probably  earli- 
er by  some  four  or  five  years,  than  the  common  Dionysian  mode  of 
reckoning,  which  we  follow  ;  accordingly  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  749  (according  to  Dionysius,  754)  from  the  build- 
ing of  Rome.     We  subjoin  the  following  doctrinal  observations. 

I.  Miraculous  conception  of  Clirist. 

The  scriptural  view  of  the  events  of  the  world  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent and  higher  than  the  common  view.  The  Bible  derives  every 
thing  which  takes  place  in  the  material  world  directly  from  the  will 
and  agency  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  refers  every  thing  back  to 
him.  But  it  teaches,  at  the  same  time,  in  what  way,  by  what  means 
and  appointments,  God  arranges  and  accomplishes  all  things  which 
take  place  around  us.  With  regard  to  all  important  events  especial- 
ly, we  are  taught  by  scriptural  principles,  that  they  have  their  deep- 
er origin  in  the  invisible  world,  and  that  the  way  is  prepared  for 
them  by  God,  and  that  they  are  finally  brought  forward  into  maturi- 
ty and  accomplishment,  chiefly  through  the  ministry  of  superior  spirits. 
Such,  then,  for  a  higher  reason,  was  the  fact  respecting  that  most 
important  of  all  events,  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  of  his  precursor.  It  was  required,  not  only  by  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, but  by  the  whole  ancient  world,  that  great  and  extraordinary 
persons,  employed  by  God  as  instruments  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  designs,  should  receive  some  extraordinary  and  miraculous  at- 
VoL.  II.  23 
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testation  of  their  mission,  and  proofs  of  their  authority.  Such  attes- 
tation was  expected  at  and  before  their  birth,  during  their  life,  and 
at  and  after  their  death.  Vid.  Wetstein  on  Matt.  1:  20.  Now 
though  God  is  represented  in  the  Bible,  as  a  Being  high  and  exalt- 
ed over  all,  he  is  still  described  as  willingly  complying  with  the  ne- 
cessities of  men,  as  condescending  to  them,  and  in  his  intercourse 
with  men  acting  after  the  manner  of  men;  especially  whenever,  by 
so  doing,  he  can  attain  his  great  objects,  their  sanctification  and  sal- 
vation. Accordingly  those  extraordinary  men,  by  whom  God  intend- 
ed to  promote  these  objects,  received  his  seal  to  their  testimony  in 
that  extraordinary  manner,  which  was  calculated  to  convince  man- 
kind, and  to  satisfy  their  expectations.  In  this  manner,  the  Bible 
informs  us,  was  the  testimony  of  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  down 
to  John,  of  Jesus  also  and  his  apostles,  confirmed  by  God. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  in  this  connexion,  that  the  Jews 
called  the  Messiah  the  second  Adam.,  (as  Paul  did,)  and  that  they 
imagined  he  would  be  born  as  guiltless  and  pure,  as  Adam  was 
when  he  first  came  from  the  hands  of  God,  and  was  therefore  called 
Tov  Oiov  (vTog),  Luke  3:  38.  In  common  generation,  as  Scripture 
and  experience  teach  us,  the  depravity  of  man  is  propagated.  But 
Christ  is  described  in  the  New  Testament,  as  similar  indeed  to  us, 
but  without  sin. 

TIvsvf.ia  ayiov,  Luke  1:  35,  signifies  miraculous  divine  power, 
and  is  synonymous  with  dvvafiig  vipiarou,  vid.  Acts  1:5,  8.  Every 
extraordinary  and  supernatural  event  takes  place  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  performing  of  all  miracles  is  refer- 
red to  him.  The  phrases  to  come  upon  one  {inf^fvofiai),  and  over- 
shadow one  (iniomuofc),  amount  to  the  same  thing  :  '  thou  shall  ex- 
perience a  miraculous  divine  power  exerted  upon  thee ;  thou  shalt 
become  pregnant  by  this  divine  miraculous  power,  in  an  extraordina- 
ry way.'  In  Matt.  1:  20,  it  is  briefly  said,  "  that  which  is  born  of 
her  in  Hvfvfiaxog  ioTiv  dytov" 

The  phrase,  conceived  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  occurs  in 
the  ancient  creeds  (e.  g.  in  the  apostolic  creed),  is  derived  from  this 
passage  (Matt.  1:  20).  (This  phrase  was  introduced  as  antithetic 
to  the  declarations  of  such  as  considered  Jesus  to  be  a  natural  son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary.  For  he  was  so  considered  by  many  of  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  (cf  Luke  3:  23,)  and  by  some  Christian 
sects ;  as  the  Ebionites ;    vid.  Iren.  Haeres.  V.  c.  I.     This  same  opin- 
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ion  has  been  advocated  lately  in  a  work  entitled,  '  Versuch  eines 
schriftmassigen  Beweises,  dass  Joseph  der  wahre  Vater  Christi 
sey,'  Berlin  and  Stralsund,  179-2,  8vo.  The  author  of  this  work 
does  palpable  violence  to  the  sacred  writers,  and  has  not  considered 
this  narrative  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written.  His 
explanation  goes  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  two  first  chapters  of 
Matthew  are  spurious,  and  that  Luke,  in  his  narratives,  followed  a 
report  which  had  circulated  only  among  a  few  Christians,  respecting 
the  conception  of  Christ.)  From  the  New  Testament  it  is  certain, 
that  before  the  conception  of  Jesus,  Mary  was  a  virgin  ;  cf.  Matt.  1 : 
23,  and  Luke  i.  The  extraordinary  manner  of  her  conception  has 
led  many  to  say,  that  the  name  of  nagdiDog  belongs  to  her,  even 
since  the  birth  of  Christ.  This  name,  however,  is  not  given  to  her 
in  the  New  Testament  after  this  event ;  on  the  contrary  Christ  is 
said  to  be  yivofiivov  in  yvvumog,  Gal.  4:  4.  When  the  monastic 
life  became  popular,  and  the  unmarried  state  was  regarded  as  the 
most  holy  and  pleasing  to  God,  the  opinion  prevailed,  that  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  Mary  lived,  even  in  the  married  state,  in  entire  con- 
tinence, like  a  nun,  and  had  no  children  by  Joseph.  Hence  she 
was  called  aicnag&ivog.  In  the  fourth  century,  this  opinion  was 
almost  universal ;  and  Epiphanius  and  Hieronymus  pronounced 
ApoUinaris,  Helvidius,  Jovinian  and  others  who  disputed  it,  to  be 
heretics.  But  Basilius  the  Great  considered  it  as  a  question  of  mi- 
nor importance. 

II.  True  humanity  of  Christ. 

From  the  New  Testament  it  is  evident,  that  Christ  was  a  real  man, 
both  as  to  body  and  soul.  He  had  feelings,  senses,  and  organs  of 
sense,  as  we  have.  He  hungered,  thirsted,  shed  his  blood,  and  died. 
He  exhibits,  too,  all  the  properties  of  the  soul.  He  attained  gradual- 
ly to  the  knowledge  and  understanding  which  he  possessed  as  a  man, 
Luke  2:  52.  He  displayed  human  feelings,  joy,  sorrow,  indignation, 
etc.  Luke  22:  42,  44.  23:  46.  Paul  calls  him  expressly,  uv&Qinnog 
XoiOTog  'h]GOvg ,  1  Tim.  2:  5.  Men  are  called  his  brethren,  Heb.  2: 
11 — 14.  He  frequently  calls  himself,  6  vtog  rov  dvd^QMnov,  the 
more  proper  meaning  of  which  phrase  is,  the  son  of  Adam,  the  great 
son  of  Adam^  6  dfVTtQog  '^dafi,  as  Paul  says.  But  in  whatever  way 
this  phrase  is  understood,  it  clearly  denotes  the  true  humanity  of 
Christ.  The  phrases  :  he  came  or  appeared  in  the  flesh,  he  became 
flesh,  denote  the  same  thing,  John  1: 14.  1  John  4:  3.  Rom.  8:  4,  sq. 
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But  certain  popular  prejudices,  and  incorrect  philosophical  prin- 
ciples, led  some  to  doubt,  and  others  to  deny  this  clear  truth.  Hence 
the  true  humanity  of  Christ  was  expressly  mentioned  in  the  an- 
cient creeds. 

(1)  Some  taught,  that  Christ  did  not  possess  ^.true  human  body, 
but  only  a  bodily  phantom  and  shade  ;  that  he  appeared  h  doarjOft 
or  (pavTUG^iaTi,  for  such  aerial  bodies  were  then  ascribed  to  depart- 
ed spirits,  and  even  to  divinities.  These  were  the  persons  who  be- 
lieved that  matter  was  the  origin  of  all  evil,  and  did  not  proceed 
from  God,  but  from  an  evil  and  malicious  being.  Hence  according 
to  their  view,  the  pure  divine  spirit  of  Christ,  one  of  the  highest 
Beons,  could  not  have  dwelt  in  a  material  body.  Those  who  held 
these  opinions  were  called  DocetcB  and  Phantasiasts ;  they  com- 
prized most  of  the  Gnostics,  as  Marcion  and  others  ;  also  the  Mani- 
cheans  and  their  followers. 

(2)  After  the  fourth  century,  others  denied  the  existence  of  the 
human  soul  of  Christ,  believing  that  it  was  unnecessary,  inasmuch 
as  the  Logos  supplied  its  place.  We  find,  indeed,  that  the  oldest 
fathers  had  no  particular  and  distinct  conception  of  the  human  soul 
of  Christ.  They  did  not  deny  its  existence  ;  but  they  made  no  dis- 
tinct and  express  mention  of  it  in  their  writings,  presupposing  it,  as 
understood  of  course.  Origen  in  the  third  century,  taught,  for  the 
first  time,  the  exact  doctrine  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  and  showed 
its  importance.  It  was  a  considerable  time,  however,  before  this 
doctrine  was  introduced  into  theology,  as  a  specific  article.  It^did 
not  become  universal  among  the  Catholics  until  after  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century;  when  Apollinaris  the  younger  appeared,  and 
boldly  denied  that  Christ  had  a  human  soul.  Afterwards  he  deter- 
mined more  exactly,  that  Christ  indeed  possessed  the  \\w/J]v  (ani- 
mal soul),  which  was  the  organ  by  which  the  Logos  operated  upon 
the  human  body  of  Jesus  ;  but  that  he  was  destitute  of  the  nviv/xa, 
vovg  (the  rational  soul),  the  place  of  which  was  supplied  by  the 
Logos.  Attention  was  now  excited,  for  the  first  time,  to  this  doc- 
trine ;  it  was  introduced  into  the  Christian  creed ;  scriptural  refu- 
tation of  the  error  of  Apollinaris  was  sought ;  decrees  of  councils 
were  made,  and  laws  were  enacted  against  it.  [Vid.  Hahn,  Lehrb. 
§95,  S.  456.  Neander,  Kirchengesch.  B.  L  Abth.  IH.  S.  1060,  ff. 
and  B.  XL  Abth.  II.  S.  904— Abth.  III.  S.  1170.— Tr.] 
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III.  Excellencies  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus. 

A.  In  respect  to  his  body. 

(1)  The  beauty  of  his  appearance.  Many  of  the  fathers  im- 
agined him  to  be  the  ideal  of  manly  beauty  ;  and  the  painters  of  suc- 
ceeding ages  have  endeavoured  to  express  this  in  their  pictures  of 
him.  The  New  Testament  itself  gives  us  no  means  of  determining 
either  for  or  against  such  a  supposition.  Only  we  must  be  careful, 
if  we  adopt  this  opinion,  not  to  consider  it  essential ;  and  must  re- 
member the  declaration  of  Christ,  tj  guq'^  ovyi  w(fikf7  ovdip^  John 
6:  63 ;  and  what  Paul  says,  that  yivMOiteiv  Xoigtop  ycard  aagxu  is 
not  the  thing  required,  2  Cor.  5:  16.  Vid.  Carpzov,  Progr.  'de  for- 
ma oris  et  corporis  Christi,'  Helmstadt,  1777. 

(2)  The  immortality  of  his  body.  We  reason  thus:  immor- 
tality belonged  to  Christ  because  he  was  without  sin  ;  for  death  is 
the  consequence  of  sin,  Rom.  6:  23.  He  was  not  subjected  to  the 
necessity  of  dying  ;  although  he  actually  died,  in  obedience  to  God, 
and  from  love  to  us,  and  for  our  advantage.  This  took  place,  how- 
ever, not  against  his  will,  but  with  his  consent,  John  10:  18,  Hence 
Paul  mentions  it  as  the  express  design  of  the  incarnation  of  Jesus, 
that  he  might  suffer  death. 

B.  In  respect  to  his  soul.     Among  these  are, 

(1)  His  extraordinary  human  understanding,  sagacity,  and 
knowledge.  His  whole  history  proves,  that  even  as  a  man,  he  was 
not  of  the  common  and  ordinary  class,  but  one  of  those  great  and 
extraordinary  persons,  of  whom  the  world  has  seen  but  few.  But 
he  was  like  other  men  in  this  respect,  that  his  talents  and  intellect- 
ual faculties  did  not  unfold  themselves  at  once,  but  gradually  ;  and 
were  capable  of  progressive  improvement.  Hence  Luke  records 
(2:  52),  that  he  Tipo^xoTrrf'  ooqc/a.  Hence  too,  he  learned  and 
practised  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  and  submission  to  the 
divine  will,  Heb.  5:  8  ;  he  prepared  himself  for  his  office  ;  etc. 

(2)  His  perfect  moral  purity,  and  the  blamelessness  of  his  life. 
Theologians  call  this,  the  sinlessness  {ai>uQi.iaT7]0ia)  of  Jesus.  The 
greatest  honesty,  virtue,  and  piety  shone  forth  in  all  the  doctrines 
and  discourses, — in  the  whole  life  and  conduct  of  Jesus.  Hence 
most  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity  admit  this  excellence,  of  the 
moral  doctrine  and  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  consider  him  as  an 
example  of  piety  and  virtue.     Cf.  Hess,  Geschichte  der  drey  letzten 
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Lebensjahre  Jesu.'  [Also  the  remarkable  passage  in  Rousseau's 
Conf.  du  Vic.  Sav.  in  his  Emilius.]  The  most  important  passages 
which  treat  of  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  are  :  2  Cor.  5:  21,  jAt]  yvovia. 
dfiagzlav,  i.  e.  peccati  expertem  esse  (Is.  59:  8)  ;  1  John  3:  3,  5, 
ayvog  iazi^  and  dixagzla  oux  i'ari  Iv  aurw  *  Heb.  4:  15,  '  he  was 
like  us,  h\xi  JO) Qig  ufiagziug'  1  Pet.  1:  19,  d^vou  a^uoJ/uou  xal  aa- 
niXov.  The  texts  also  in  which  it  is  said,  that  he  was  obedient  to 
the  will  and  command  of  God,  belong  in  this  connexion  ;  as  Heb.  5: 
8  (which  is  called  ohcdientiam  activam),  and  many  passages  in  John. 

Jesus  being  free  from  sin,  was  free  from  the  punishment  of  sin, 
and  from  all  that  evil  which  men  bring  upon  themselves  by  their 
own  sins.  He  suffered,  what  he  did  suffer,  undeservedly  and  vol- 
untarily. Vid.  Heb.  7:  27.  1  Pet.  1:  19.  The  sinlessness  of  Jesus 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  fact,  that  he  was  born 
without  moral  pollution  ;  cf.  §  92. 

But  this  subject  is  frequently  represented,  as  if  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  man  Jesus  to  sin ;  and  as  if  his  virtue  and 
holiness  were  absolutely  necessary.  Cf  Baumgarten,  Diss,  de  dvuQ- 
fiuzr}oia  Christi,  Halle,  1753.     But, 

(a)  The  Scripture  no  where  teaches  that  the  possibility  of  sin- 
ning would  have  ceased  in  Adam  and  his  posterity,  if  Adam  had 
not  fallen.  The  possibility  of  erring  and  transgressing,  would  be- 
long to  man,  even  if  he  had  no  natural  depravity.  Otherwise, 
Adam  could  not  have  fallen  ;  for  before  the  fall,  he  was  without  orig- 
inal sin.  The  case  must  have  been  the  same,  therefore,  with  the  man 
Jesus,  although  he  was  without  natural  depravity  ;  vid.  §  SO,  H.  2. 

(h)  If  it  should  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  live  otherwise  than 
virtuously,  or  if  his  virtue  should  be  necessary,  it  would  have  no 
value  and  no  merit.  All  freedom,  in  that  case,  would  vanish,  and 
man  would  become  a  mere  machine  ;  according  to  the  remarks 
made  in  the  place  just  referred  to.  The  virtue  of  Christ,  then,  in 
resisting  stedfastly  all  the  temptations  to  sin,  acquires  a  real  value 
and  merit,  only  on  admission,  that  he  could  have  sinned.  It 
was  in  this  sense  doubtless,  that  Scotus  made  that  affirmation,  which 
was  alleged  against  him,  humanam  naturam   Christi  non  fuisse  av- 
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(c)  This  opinion  is,  in  fact,  scriptural.  For  (a)  we  are  fre- 
quently exhorted  to  imitate  the  example  of  Jesus,  in  his  virtue, 
his  conquest  of  sinful  desires,  etc.     But  how  could  this  be  done,  if 
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he  had  none  of  those  inducements  to  sin  which  we  have,  and  if  it  had 
been  impossible  for  him  to  commit  it.^  (/?)  Improvement  in  knowl- 
edge and  in  perfections  of  every  kind  is  ascribed  in  Scripture  to 
Christ ;  and  Paul  says,  "  that  through  sufferings  he  constantly  im- 
proved in  obedience  {t^a&fv  vnaxotjv),"  Heb.  5:  8.  (y)  We  read 
expressly,  that  Christ  was  tried,  i.  e.  tempted  to  sin  ;  but  that  he 
overcame  the  temptation.  Matt.  4:  1,  sq.  This  temptation  took 
place  shortly  before  his  entrance  upon  his  public  office,  and  tended 
to  prepare  him  for  it.  It  was  intended  to  exercise  and  confirm  him 
in  virtue,  and  in  obedience  to  God.  But  what  object  could  there 
have  been  in  this  temptation,  if  it  had  been  impossible  for  Jesus  to 
yield  to  it  ?  And  what  inerit  would  there  have  been  in  his  resis- 
tance ?  No  difference  is  made  in  the  thing  itself,  and  in  its 
consequences,  by  considering  it,  with  Farmer  and  others,  as  a  vision 
and  parable,  and  not  as  a  real  occurrence.  If  it  was  impossible  that 
Christ,  as  a  man,  should  sin,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  what  the  Bi- 
ble means,  when  it  speaks  of  his  being  tempted,  and  commends  him 
for  overcoming  temptation. 

IV.  Early  history  of  Josus. 

As  the  gospels  contain  but  little  important  information  respect- 
ing the  events  of  the  childhood  of  Christ,  the  apostles  themselves 
could  not  have  been  acquainted  with  many  credible  circumstances 
relating  to  it.  The  Apocryphal  gospels  contain  a  multitude  of  sto- 
ries and  fables  upon  this  subject,  especially  the  Gospel  "  infantiae 
Christi."  Vid.  Fabricii  Codex  apocr.  N.  T.  T.  I.  It  cannot  be  prov- 
ed, that  Jesus  performed  miracles  before  his  entrance  on  his  public 
office,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  by  John  the  Baptist.  The  sup- 
position is,  in  fact,  contradictory  to  the  clear  declaration  of  John, 
who  calls  the  miracle  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  oiqxvv  ori(xil(ov,  2:  11. 

Joseph  was  a  mechanic.  Hence  Jesus  is  called  o  rtxTOvog  vlog, 
Matt.  13:  55.  All  the  ancient  stories  agree,  that  he  followed  the 
employment  of  his  father;  which  is  very  probable,  since  he  himself 
is  called  o  ziXTWv,  Mark  6:  3.  Besides,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
the  Jewish  literati  to  learn  and  practise  some  handicraft.  So  Paul 
did,  Acts  18:  3.  It  appears  from  the  united  testimony  of  the  an- 
cient fathers,  that  Jesus  was  faber  lignarius,  xiyixMV  Ivloiv.  Even 
in  Hebrew,  ujl^  denotes  a  carpenter,  by  way  of  eminence,  2  Kings 
22:  6. 
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But  Jesus  was  also  learned  in  the  Jewish  law  and  all  Jewish  lit- 
erature ;  although  he  had  not  studied  at  the  common  Jewish  schools, 
nor  with  the  lawyers;  vid.  John  7:  15,  umq  ovxog  ygd/xf^aTa 
olde,  fit]  fi6fA.a&r]xo)g;  cf.  Matt.  13:  54.  Probably  divine  provi- 
dence made  use,  in  part,  of  natural  means,  in  furnishing  Jesus  with 
this  human  knowledge.  Mary  was  a  relative  of  Elizabeth,  the  pi- 
ous mother  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  a  guest  at  her  house,  Luke  I: 
36,  40.  We  may  imagine,  then,  that  Jesus  received  good  instruc- 
tion in  his  youth  from  some  one  of  this  pious,  sacerdotal  family. 
We  see  from  the  first  chapters  of  Luke,  that  Joseph  and  Mary  be- 
longed to  a  large  circle  of  pious  male  and  female  friends,  in  whose 
profitable  society  Jesus  passed  his  youth,  and  who  contributed  much 
to  his  education  as  a  man ;  especially  as  they  expected  something 
great  from  him,  from  his  very  birth  ;  as  appears  from  Simeon.  Re- 
specting the  early  history  of  Jesus,  vid.  Casauboni  '  Exercitt.  in 
Annales  Baronii.'  Hess,  in  the  appendix,  to  his  '  Geschichte  der 
drey  letzten  Lebensjahre  Jesu  ;'  and  Heilmann,  *  Opusc'  Tom.  IL 
p.  501,  sq. 


§  94.   Of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  and  his  office  as  teacher. 

The  work  committed  to  Christ  by  God,  was  twofold  :  (a)  to 
teach  by  oral  instruction  and  example ;  (b)  to  suffer  and  die  for  the 
good  of  men.  Both  together  compose  what  is  called  the  igyov  of 
Christ,  John  ch.  xvii.  And  it  was  that  he  might  execute  both  of 
these  offices,  that,  according  to  the  Bible,  he  became  man.  We 
treat  here,  in  the  first  place,  of  his  office  as  teacher. 

I,  Commencement  and  continuance  of  his  office  as  teacher;  also  the  names  and  importance  of 

this  office. 

(1)  Jesus  entered  upon  his  office  as  teacher,  according  to  the 
custom  of  Jewish  teachers,  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
Luke  3:  23.  Respecting  the  continuance  of  his  office,  the  opinions 
of  the  learned  have  differed  from  the  earliest  times.  The  opinions 
most  wide  from  the  truth,  are,  on  one  side,  that  of  Irenaeus,  that  it 
was  sixteen  years  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  was  only  one  year. 
Origen  supposed,  that  it  was  three  years  and  a  half;  which  has  be- 
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come  the  common  opinion,  and  is  founded  upon  Luke  13:  7,  33, 
and  upon  the  computation  of  th^  passover,  especially  according  to 
John.     Cf  Morusp.  149,  §3. 

(2)  The  New  Testament  every  where  teaches,  that  Christ,  con- 
sidered as  a  man,  was  qualified  by  God  for  his  office  as  teacher,  by 
extraordinary  intellectual  endowments  ;  like  the  prophets  of  old, 
and  his  own  apostles  in  after  limes  ;  only  in  a  far  higher  degree 
than  they.  John  3:  34,  God  gave  to  him  ovx  Ik  fiiTQov  to  nvtvfia. 
The  prophets  had  these  endowments,  but  in  a  less  degree  ;  he,  as 
the  highest  messenger  of  God,  had  them  without  measure.  Acts  10: 
38,  i'/^Qiaav  aviov  6  ^6og  7ivev[.iart  uylo)  xul  dwdftei.  Jesus  re- 
ceived these  higher  gifts  of  the  Spirit  when  John  baptized  him  ;  for 
he  himself  submitted,  of  his  own  accord,  to  this  baptism,  by  which 
the  Jews  were  to  be  initiated  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
John  himself  was  convinced  by  a  confessedly  miraculous  occurrence 
at  his  baptism,  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  heard  a  heaven- 
ly voice  which  expressly  declared  him  such.  Matt.  3:  13 — 17.  John 
3:  31 — 33,  coll.  Luke  4:  1,  14.  Whatever,  therefore,  the  man  Je- 
sus either  did  or  taught  after  his  baptism,  he  did  and  taught  as  the 
messenger  of  God, — as  an  inspired  man,  under  direct  divine  com- 
mand, and  special  divine  assistance  ;  ii>  nvfvfiuii,  as  the  New  Tes- 
tament expresses  it.     Vid.  Morus  p.  149,  not. 

The  name  oi -d  prophet  (n"'^j),  which  denotes  in  general  an  im- 
mediate messenger,  and  authorized  ambassador  of  God  (vid.  §  9,  No. 
2),  was  given  to  Christ,  because,  as  above  remarked,  he  taught  by 
divine  inspiration,  and  proved  to  his  contemporaries  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine  and  of  his  divine  mission  by  miracles,  John  14:  10.  The 
Jews  expected  this  of  the  Messiah,  whom  they  hence  called  N"^13n, 
0  7Tpo(jr/;r?j?,  by  way  of  eminence  ;  vid.  John  6:  14.  Matt.  21:  11. 
Luke  24:  19.  Acts  3:  22,  and  other  texts. 

Christ  commonly  called  his  office  as  teacher,  and  indeed  his 
whole  office,  toyov,  his  work,  business  ;  (cf  John  17:  4  ;)  also  to 
I'gyov  tov  nutQog  (John  4:  34,  sq.),  in  order  to  show,  that  the  Fa- 
ther himself  had  commissioned  him;  according  to  what  he  else- 
where declares,  that  his  doctrine  was  not  his  own  (discovered  by 
himself  as  a  man),  but  re\'ealed  and  entrusted  to  him  (the  man  Je- 
sus) by  God,  John  12:  49.  14:  10. 

The  name  owti^q  (benefactor  of  men)  is  given  to  Christ,  part- 
ly because  he  died  for  our  good,  and  partly  because  he  is  our  teach- 
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er  by  precept  and  example.  Both  of  these  belong  to  the  great  work 
of  Jesus;  and  one  ought  not  to  be  separated  from  the  other.  He 
himself  says  (John  18:  37),  that  he  was  born  and  had  come  into  the 
world  to  proclaim  the  true  doctrine  (alrjx^fia)  ;  and  that  his  king- 
dom {(jandila)  was  the  kingdom  of  truth.  But  we  owe  it  to  his 
death  alone  that  we  become  citizens  of  this  kingdom,  John  3:  6. 
His  death  is  always  described  as  the  procuring  cause  of  our  salva- 
tion ;  and  our  sins  are  not  forgiven  us  on  account  of  our  own  refor- 
mation and  holiness,  but  on  account  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

I[.  C'lirist's  mefhnil  and  mariner  in  his  ministry  ;  anil  the  chief  contents  of  his  doctrine. 

(1)  The  instruction  which  Christ  gave  was  partly  public,  (John 
18:  20,)  and  partly  confidential  or  private.  And  accordingly  the 
manner  and  nature  of  his  discourse  were  different.  Like  all  the 
ancient  teachers,  he  had  two  classes  of  hearers  and  disciples  ;  the 
exoteric,  those  who  were  publicly  instructed,  and  the  esoteric,  the 
disciples  of  the  inner  school,  to  whom  he  gave  private  instruction. 
The  Jews  of  Palestine,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  were  very  ignorant, 
misguided  and  prejudiced.  Christ  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  con- 
descend to  their  level ;  and  was  unable  fully  to  instruct  them  in 
many  truths,  for  which  they  had  no  relish,  and  which  they  could 
not  understand.  He  could  carry  them  no  farther,  than  the  first  el- 
ements of  his  doctrine  ;  and  had  first  of  all  to  endeavour,  to  excite 
them  to  attention  and  inquiry  ;  vid.  Matt.  13:  11,  sq.  Luke  10:  1, 
10,  v^uv  {esotericis)  didoiai  yvwvat  fAVOit'igiu  ^aoiXilag'  [tKiivoig 
(exotericis)  ov  d'tdoTut.  His  disciples  were  not,  however,  to  keep 
any  secret  doctrines  (disciplina  arcani)  for  themselves;  but  as  soon 
as  their  hearers  were  prepared  for  it,  to  give  them  still  farther  in- 
struction, and  declare  to  them  the  whole  ;  vid.  Matt.  10:  26,  27. 
Luke  8:  17. 

But  although  the  instruction  of  Jesus  was  so  variously  modified 
as  to  manner  and  subject,  according  to  the  wants  of  his  hearers  ; 
his  doctrine  itself  was  always  the  same.  He  had  no  twofold  scheme 
of  salvation  ;  one  for  the  refined  and  the  noble,  the  other  for  the 
mean  and  uncultivated  ;  but  one  and  the  same  for  all.  "  Repent 
and  believe  the  gospel"  was  his  direction,  as  it  was  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist. This  was  the  great  point  which  he  brought  to  view  in  all  his 
discourses  before  rich  and  poor,  enlightened  and  ignorant.     We  do 
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not  find,  that  Jesus  ever  withheld  or  omitted  any  of  his  doctrines, 
or  even  proposed  them  less  frequently,  because  they  might  be  offen- 
sive, or  unpleasant  to  his  hearers,  or  opposed  to  their  inclinations. 
On  the  contrary,  he  exhibited  these  very  hated  truths  with  the  most 
frequency  and  urgency  ;  because  they  were  the  most  important, 
salutary,  and  indispensable  to  his  hearers.  He  disregarded  their 
persecution  and  contempt.  The  doctrines  of  his  death  and  its  con- 
sequences, of  the  necessity  of  regeneration  and  of  holiness,  are  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  ;  John  iii.  vi.  viii.  x.  His  early  disciples  followed 
his  example  in  this  respect ;  as  appears  from  Acts  and  the  epistles. 
And  his  disciples  in  all  ages  are  sacredly  bound  to  do  the  same;  and  if 
they  do  not,  they  are  luucorthy  of  him. 

Moreover,  his  public  religious  instruction  was  in  a  high  degree 
intelligible,  throughout  practical,  and  adapted  to  the  necessities  of 
his  hearers.  It  was  without  fear  or  favor  of  man,  Matt.  22:  16, 
46.  He  was  eloquent  and  impressive,  and  skilfully  availed  himself 
of  the  present  occasion,  place,  and  circumstances,  John  4:  14,  34, 
sq.  The  populace,  accordingly,  found  his  instructions  far  more  ex- 
cellent, impressive,  and  sincere,  than  those  of  the  Pharisees  or  law- 
yers. With  all  this,  however,  he  was,  as  a  teacher,  in  a  high  de- 
gree modest  and  unpretending,  vid.  Matt.  11:  29.    John  7:  10 — 18. 

Considering  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  his  hearers,  Jesus  en- 
deavoured to  represent  the  truth  as  palpably  and  obviously  to  their 
senses  as  possible,  and  frequently  spoke  in  figures.  He  frequently 
availed  himself  of  the  sayings  and  proverbs  current  among  his  con- 
temporaries. Following  the  example  of  the  ancient,  and  especially 
of  the  oriental  moralists,  he  frequently  taught  moral  principles  in 
apopthegms,  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  But  he  made  the 
most  use  of  parables,  which  were  very  commonly  employed  by  Jew- 
ish teachers  in  their  instructions.  Vid.  Vitringa,  De  Synag.  Vet. 
L.  3.     Storr,  De  parabolis  Christi,  in  his  Opusc.  Academ.  Tom.  I. 

He  gave  most  of  his  instructions  in  the  religious  dialect  com- 
mon with  the  Jews.  And  many  of  his  expressions,  e.  g.  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  his  address  to  Nicodemus,  etc.,  cannot  be 
clearly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  this  dialect.  It  is  the 
same,  for  the  most  part,  as  we  find  in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Rabbins.  But  much  of  the  ancient  Jewish  phraseology, 
had  been  frequently  misunderstood  and  perverted.  These  abuses 
Christ  corrected,  and  gave  a  different,  more  just  and  important 
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meaning  to  this  ancient  phraseology  ;  as  wise  teachers  of  religion 
have  always  done.  But  the  superior  impression  which  the  scriptur- 
al language,  and  the  phraseology  of  the  Old  Testament  made,  led 
Christ  to  use  them,  in  preference  to  any  other,  even  where  another 
might  have  answered  his  purpose. 

We  observe  in  all  the  discourses  of  Jesus  a  wise  forbearance 
and  indulgence  of  such  prejudices  (e.g.  respecting  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah,  §  89),  as  could  not  have  been  at  once  removed,  or 
were  not  necessarily  of  injurious  practical  tendency.  This  is  called 
GvyxaTcc^aaig,  ccconomia,  accomodatio.  But  we  find  no  case  in 
which  Jesus  ever  taught  any  thing  which  he  considered  as  false  or 
erroneous,  merely  because  it  might  be  pleasing  to  his  hearers,  or 
agreeable  to  prevailing  prejudices.  Such  a  course  would  be  con- 
trary to  his  own  maxims  and  his  whole  mode  of  procedure,  and 
could  not  be  justified  on  correct  moral  principles  ;  vid.  §§  64,  65. 
This,  it  seems,  is  more  and  more  conceded  by  modern  theologians. 
Many  who  do  not  consider  Jesus  as  a  divine  teacher  in  the  strict 
.sense,  prefer  saying  that  he  mistook  in  this  or  that  particular,  to  al- 
lowing that  he  declared  or  taught  any  thing  which  he  himself  con- 
sidered erroneous.  They  perceive,  that  the  latter  supposition  is  en- 
tirely irreconcilable  with  the  moral  purity  which  is  every  where  ex- 
hibited in  the  character  of  Jesus.  Others  however,  who  are  not 
willing  to  allow  that  Jesus  taught  any  thing  inconsistent  with  their 
own  opinions,  affirm  that  Christ  did  not  actually  believe,  in  such 
cases,  what  he  said,  but  accommodated  his  doctrine  to  Jewish  opin- 
ions, in  which  he  himself  had  no  belief  But  they  cannot  prove 
the  fact ;  and  they  do  not  consider  in  what  a  suspicious  light  they 
place  his  character.  One  that  allows  Christ  to  be  a  divine  teacher, 
if  he  would  be  consistent,  must  admit  his  declarations  and  doctrines 
without  exception,  and  will  not  venture  to  select  from  them,  at  pleas- 
ure, what  he  will  believe,  or  to  prefer  liis  own  views  to  those  of 
Christ,  or  to  affirm  that  Christ  could  not  have  taught  such  a  thing, 
because  it  appears  differently  to  him,  or  because  it  is  contrary  to  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  his  age.  See  Heringa,  Ueber  die  Lehrart 
Jesu  and  seiner  Apostel  in  Hinsicht  auf  die  Religionsbegriffe  ihrer 
Zeitgenossen;  a  prize-essay,  Offenbach,  1792,  8vo;  Storr,  Erlau- 
terung  des  Briefs  an  die  Hebraer,  Th.  II.  S.  536,  f  and  Opusc. 
Theol.  Iste  Abhandl. 

(2)  The  contents  of  the  public  instruction  of  Jesus.     On  this 
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subject  and  on  the  plan  of  Christ  in  general,  cf.  Dr.  Reinhard,  Ueber 
den  Plan  des  Stifters  der  Christ.  Relig. 

(a)  He  instructed  his  disciples  in  the  doctrine  respecting  God, 
and  his  attributes;  especially  respecting  his  impartial  and  universal 
love  to  sinful  men ;  and  his  desire  for  the  welfare  of  all  ;  respecting 
providence,  and  reward  and  punishment  after  death.  This  last  doc- 
trine he  made  eminently  practical. 

(b)  He  taught  them,  with  still  more  particularity,  the  destination 
of  man,  and  the  duties  of  the  true  worshipper  of  God;  especially 
the  love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbour,  in  opposition  to  Jewish  exclu- 
siveness.  He  placed  before  them  the  motives  for  the  fulfilment  of 
these  duties  ;  and  refuted  many  practical  prejudices,  which  were 
common  to  the  Jews,  and  other  nations.  He  always  opposed  the 
arrogance,  self-righteousness,  and  self-confidence  of 'men  ;  'and  en- 
deavoured to  show  them,  that  their  virtue  was  very  imperfect,  and 
that  they  deserved  nothing  on  account  of  it,  and  received  every  fa- 
vor from  the  grace  of  God  ;  Luke  17:  9.   18:  9.  Matt.  20:  1,  sq. 

(c)  He  endeavoured  to  give  them  juster  views  respecting  the 
Messiah,  and  the  benevolent  design  of  God  in  his  mission,  and  the 
new  order  which  he  was  to  bring  about ;  in  short,  respecting  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  proved  to  them  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and 
predicted  the  wide  extension  of  his  religion.  He  endeavoured  to 
awaken  in  his  hearers  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  a  Saviour. 

(d)  He  instructed  them  in  the  exalted,  heavenly  dignity  of  his 
person,  John  v.  viii.  x. ;  respecting  his  death,  its  causes  and  happy 
consequences.  He  assured  them  that  he  was  the  person,  throtigh 
whom,  and  on  whose  account,  men  would  be  saved  ;  that  he  was  the 
Saviour  of  men,  through  whom  they  obtained  freedom  from  sin  and 
from  the  punishment  of  sin  ;  and  all  this,  through  the  influence  of 
his  doctrine  and  instruction,  and  especially  of  his  death;  John  iii. 
VI,  VIII.  X.  He  announced  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensation  and  the  Mosaic  institute,  and  the  near  approach 
of  the  time  when  a  spiritual  and  perfect  worship  should  be  establish- 
ed universally.  Instructions  of  this  kind  are  mostly  found  in  John. 
Still  they  were  only  the  first  indications.  For  Christ  had  reserved 
the  more  perfect  instruction  to  be  given  by  his  disciples  after  his 
death  and  ascension.  He  only  went  before  them,  and  prepared  his 
hearers  for  the  instruction  which  they  would  afterwards  give. 
He  sowed  ;  but  it  was  for  them  and  their  successors  to  reap  the  full 
harvest ;  John  'v. 
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We  find,  as  a  general  thing,  that  Jesus,  in  his  public  instruc- 
tions, aimed  principally  at  the  improvement  and  correction  of  the 
Jaoisk  doctrine ;  in  order  to  prepare  and  qualify  the  great  multitude 
for  the  reception  of  his  religion  :  while  in  his  private  instructions, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  discoursed  more  particularly  on  his  own  in-^ 
stitutions  ;  vid.  Matt.  22:  29.  John  3:  1,  sq.  4:  7,  sq.  In  his  public 
discourses,  he  frequently  treats  of  general  moral  truths ;  not  hovvev- 
er  in  the  common  unprofitable  way,  in  which  men  are  told  what 
they  ought  to  do,  without  being  told  how  to  do  it.  He  shows  how 
the  law  of  Moses  should  be  interpreted,  and  warns  against  the  false 
explanations  commonly  given  to  it,  and  the  additions  made  to  it  by 
men  ;  and  against  the  falsification  of  the  divine  commands  ;  Matt. 
V.  sq. 

He  was  accustomed,  like  many  of  the  Jewish  teachers  in  his 
age,  to  travel  about  with  his  disciples ;  and  to  teach  in  the  syna- 
gogues, on  the  high  ways,  in  the  market  places,  the  field,  and  the 
temple  ;  vid.  John  IS:  20. 

(3)  The  private  instruction  of  Christ. 

He  had  destined  his  intimate  friends  (esoteric  disciples)  to  be 
the  future  teachers,  through  whom  his  great  plan  should  be  carried 
mto  execution.  To  these  he  gave  more  minute  explanation  and  in- 
struction respectmg  the  doctrines  mentioned  in  No.  2.  He  solved 
for  them  any  difficulties  or  obscurities  which  remained  in  his  public 
discourses  ;  vid.  Mark  4:  10,  11,  34.  But  even  this  instruction  was 
in  a  great  measure  only  elementary,  and  preparatory  to  their  future 
destination.  Hence  he  frequently  endures  their  weakness  and  their 
prejudices  with  wise  forbearance;  John  16:  12—15,  25,  sq.  Acts 
1:  7,  sq.  He  tells  them  expressly,  that  they  could  not  understand 
or  endure  at  that  time,  many  things  which  it  was  important  for 
them  to  know.  And  he  promises  to  instruct  them  more  perfectly 
after  his  departure  by  means  of  the  Paracletus,  and  to  make  known 
to  them  the  whole  extent  of  whatever  it  should  be  necessary  for 
them  to  know  and  to  teach,  for  their  own  good  or  the  good  of  oth- 
ers, John  14:  26.   16:  12—14;  etc. 

Note.  Although  Jesus  frequently  declares,  that  his  doctrine  is  of  divine 
ong.n,  and  revealed  to  hi.n  by  God  himself  (since  he  was  the  greatest  of  the 
d.v.ne  messengers),  we  are  not  to  suppose  from  this,  that  every  particular  doc- 

arL?r  "'?  ""^^'^"^^  ^'^^"°"*  ^>''^--  entirely'.L,andasim- 
paned  to  h.m  by  direct  inspiration  of  God.  Many  of  his  theoreticd  and  prac 
tical  doctrines  were  known  to   the  Jews  of  his  a^e.  fr.m  th.  «,,i.;„g3  ^f  the 
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Old  Testament,  as  Christ  himself  says,  Matt.  5:  17  ;  or  by  some  other  means, 
e.  g.  the  unwritten  instructions  of  the  prophets,  who  lived  at  and  after  the  time 
of  Babylonian  captivity.  But  Christ  completed  and  amended  tliese  doctrines, 
n>ade  additions  to  them,  and  placed  them  in  relations  and  connexions,  which 
were  entirely  new  and  peculiar,  thus  giving  them  new  w-eight  and  interest. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  regenera- 
tion, prayer,  etc.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  with  truth,  that  a  great  part 
of  all  the  doctrinal  and  moral  instruction  which  is  found  in  the  discourses  of 
Jesus,  actually  existed  among  the  Jews  of  his  own  age.  We  find  many  of  his 
(  maxims,  parables,  etc.,  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Rabbins.  Vid.  Lightfoot, 
Schottgen  and  Wetstein  on  the  N.  T. 

But  while  we  willingly  concede  this,  we  may  also  truly  maintain,  that  Je- 
sus founded  a  new  religious  system.  He  himself  says  distinctly,  that  the 
religious  teacher  must  make  use  of  both  new  and  old  doctrines.  "  A  Chris- 
tian teacher  must  be  like  a  householder,  who  brings  out'of  his  treasure  things 
new  and  old,"  Matt.  13:  52.  But  Christ  did  more  than  any  other  reli- 
gious teacher  before  or  sirfce  his  time,  by  teaching  not  simply  what  men 
have  to  do;  but  by  providing  and  pointing  out  the  means,  by  which  they 
can  perform  their  duties  ;  vid.  John  1:  17.  Tit.  ^:  11,  sq. 

The  question  disputed  by  Theologians,  Whether  Christ  can  be  called  a  new 
law-giver,  may  be  decided  by  these  considerations.  Citil  laws  and  institu- 
tions are  here  out  of  the  question  ;  suck  Christ  did  not  intend  to  establish,  since 
his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  Laio  must  be  understood  as  synonymous  with 
religion,  religious  doctrine  ;  according  to  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  n"i'in  ,  and  the 
Greek  vofio?.  The  question  would  then  be,  more  correctly,  whether  he  was  a 
new  religious  teacher.  The  remarks  above  made,  show  that  Christ  is  entitled  to 
this  name  ;  and  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  Moses  was.  He  himself  calls  his 
religion,  and  the  ordinances  and  institutions  to  be  connected  with  it,  HaivrjV 
SiaO't'/XT/Vy  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  Mosaic  dispensation.  Matt.  26:  23.  And 
Paul  calls  Christ  the  author  a.x\A  founder  of  the  new  dispensation  (fiioirrjg  xai- 
»'^g  ^ta^;/'x7;s),  Heb.  !•:  15.  12:24.  His  religion,  according  to  Paul,  succeeds 
to  the  Mosaic,  and  puts  an  end  totlie  Mosaic  dispensation  as  such.  The  term, 
novus  lea-islator,  has  been  rendered  suspicious  in  the  view  of  some  theologians 
from  the  use  which  Socinians  make  of  it,  designating  by  it  the  whole  office 
and  merit  of  Christ. 

Note  2.  Jesus  always  appeals  to  his  miracles,  and  proves  by  them  that  his 
doctrine  is  divine,  John  7:  11.  His  apostles  do  the  same.  Acts  2:  22.  But  this 
proof  is  altogether  rejected  by  many  at  the  present  day  ;  or,  at  least,  very  little 
regarded.  This  is  the  case  among  those,  principally,  who  labor  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  positive  religion,  and  the  introduction  of  the  religion  of  reason. 
For  the  positive  divine  authority  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  stands  or  falls  with  his 
miracles.  The  truths  of  reason  which  Jesus  taught  would,  indeed,  remain 
valid,  although  confirmed  by  no  miracles.  But  in  that  case,  his  declarations 
would  not  continue  to  possess  divine  authority.  We  should  no  longer  be  com- 
pelled to  believe  in  any  of  his  doctrines  because  he  taught  them;  as  he  always 
requires  us  to  do,  John  IV.     Our  belief  on  the  contrary  would  be  entirely  in- 
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dependent  of  him  and  of  his  declarations.  His  declarations  and  doctrines 
would  be  subjected  to  the  revision  of  human  reason,  like  the  declarations  and 
doctrines  of  any  merely  human  teacher.  The  authority  of  Jesus  would  not 
be  more  binding  than  thatof  Socrates,  of  Confucius,  Zoroaster,  and  other  wise 
men  of  antiquity.  Whoever,  then,  denies  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  removes  all  that 
is  positive  in  the  Christian  religion  ;  the  sure  consequence  of  which  is,  that  every 
man  may  believe  as  much  of  the  Christian  doctrine  as  he  pleases,  and  is  by  no 
means  bound  to  admit  the  truth  of  whatever  Jesus  says  ;  because  he  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  is  subjected  to  the  revision  of  his  reason.  To 
such  an  one,  the  writings  of  tiie  New  Testament  may  possess  an  historical,  but 
not  a  doctrinal  value.  Cf  Ruhl,  Werth  der  Behauptungen  Jesu  und  seiner 
Apostel,  Leipzig,  1792,  8vo  ;  especially  the  first  treatise. 


§  95.   Of  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  Jesus. 

I.  During  his  whole  life  upon  the  earth. 

Although  it  is  true,  that  Jesus  suffered  a  great  deal  while  he  was 
upon  the  earth,  we  should  avoid  all  unscriptural  exaggeration  of  this 
subject ;  and  not  maintain,  that  his  whole  earthly  existence  was  mere, 
uninterrupted  suffering.  We  find  scenes  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  which 
caused  him  many  happy  and  cheerful  hours,  Luke  10:21.  Matt.  17: 
I,  sq.  Jesus,  as  a  man,  possessed  very  tender  feelings  and  warm  af- 
fections, John  XI.  Both  pain  and  pleasure,  therefore,  made  a  strong 
and  deep  impression  upon  his  heart.  The  evangelical  history  exhib- 
its him,  as  at  one  time  in  deep  distress,  and  at  another  in  great  joy. 

His  external  trials  and  hardships  consisted  principally  in  his 
great  poverty  and  indigence,  Matt.  8:  20.  Luke  9:  58.  2  Cor.  8:  9.  ; 
the  many  difficulties  and  hinderances  in  the  way  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  office  as  teacher  ;  contempt,  persecution,  danger  ;  and 
the  suffering  which  the  disobedience  and  obstinacy  of  his  contempo- 
raries occasioned  him.  The  sufferings  which  he  endured  at  the 
end  of  his  life  will  be  considered  in  No.  IL  The  following  remarks 
will  serve  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  doctrine  respecting  the 
sufferings  and  adversities  of  Jesus. 

(1)  Human  infirmities  and  calamities  are  of  two  kinds  :  \iz.  (a) 
Natural;  which  are  founded  in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  are  therefore  common  to  all  men.  Jesus  too,  we 
find,  was  subject  to  these,  §  93  ;  but  in  common  with  all  others ; 
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and  when  he  became  a  true  man,  he  of  course  subjected  himself  to 
them.  (6)  Contingent  (accessorial^)  which  do  not  happen  to  all, 
but  only  to  a  few.  Such  are  lowliness,  poverty,  contempt,  etc. 
Jesus,  as  a  man,  was  not  necessitated  to  endure  these  ;  and  the 
very  opposite  of  them  was  expected  in  the  Messiah.  He  submitted 
to  them,  because  the  divine  plan  for  the  good  of  men  required  it; 
Heb.  12:  2.  Phil.  2:  6,  7. 

(2)  Many  things  which  are  commonly  accounted  hardships  and 
trials,  are  not  so  in  the  eyes  of  the  true  sage,  who  is  superior 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
many  things  which  are  commonly  admired  as  the  best  fortune, 
do  not  appear  to  him  either  good  fortune,  or  real  welfare.  We 
should  be  careful,  therefore,  not  to  enumerate  among  the  suf- 
ferings and  afflictions  of  Jesus,  such  things  as  would  be  so  ac- 
counted only  by  the  voluptuary  and  libertine,  and  not  by  the  wise 
man.  Such  things  arc  his  frequent  journeys,  his  being  born  in  a 
stable,  laid  in  a  manger,  etc.  These  circumstances  in  themselves 
considered,  were  no  hardships  to  a  man  who  disregarded  conve- 
nience and  worldly  honor. 

Religious  teachers  must  exercise  great  caution  on  this  sub- 
ject. There  is  a  double  disadvantage  in  enumerating  such  circum- 
stances among  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  ;  one  is,  that  the  common 
people  will  be  confirmed  in  the  error,  which  is  very  prevalent,  of 
considering  the  goods  of  fortune,  rank,  birth,  splendor,  and  other 
external  advantages  as  of  great  value  :  the  other  is,  that  they  will  be 
encouraged  in  effeminacy  and  false  sensitiveness.  The  example  of 
Jesus  in  his  humiliation  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  employed  to 
show,  that  a  man  of  true  piety  and  magnanimity  needs  none  of 
those  external  advantages,  which  are  commonly  so  highly  esteem- 
ed, in  order  to  be  happy  and  contented  ;  that  a  man,  even  in  pov- 
erty and  humiliation,  may  be  highly  useful  to  others;  etc.  The 
sufferings  of  Jesus,  considered  in  this  light,  are  very  encouraging 
and  cheering  to  despised  or  neglected  worth.  And  the  New  Testa- 
ment makes  this  very  use  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sufferings  and  hu- 
miliation of  Jesus.  E.g.  Heb.  12:  2,  uia/vp7]g  y.uTaqgovi]Gag,  i.e. 
he  was  so  superior  to  his  enemies  in  greatness  and  strength  of  spirit 
that  he  disregarded  their  insults,  and  their  foolish  judgments  respect- 
ing him. 

The  sufferings  of  Jesus  are  eminently  calculated  to  impress  our 
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minds  with  a  view  of  his  great  love  to  men.  He  became  poor  for 
our  sakes,  that  we  might  become  rich.  The  proper  effect  of  this 
Tiew  is  to  lead  us  to  gratitude  and  cheerful  obedience. 

(3)  Some  are  accustomed  to  particularize  the  sins  for  which 
Jesus  atoned  by  particular  hardships  and  sufferings  ;  and  also  the 
virtues,  for  the  performance  of  which  he  at  such  times  procured  us 
the  power.  But  we  ought  not  to  go  beyond  the  New  Testament, 
and  to  make  arbitrary  distinctions,  which  have  no  scriptural  ground. 
The  Bible  does  not  represent  Christ  as  enduring,  in  the  highest 
possible  degree,  every  imaginable  distress  of  mind  and  body.  The 
greatness  of  the  merits  of  his  sufferings  depends  neither  upon  their 
continuance,  nor  upon  their  magnitude  and  variety.  The  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  would  still  possess  their  whole  adequate  value,  even 
if  he  did  not  endure  every  imaginable  distress. 

II.  Sufferings  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  Ills  life  ;  comnioDly  called  his  passion. 

(1)  The  sorrowful  feelings  of  his  soul,  or  his  mental  suffering,  his 
anguish  of  heart,  exhibited  most  strikingly  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  in 
Gethsemane,  Matt.  26:  37 — 44.  Luke  23:  41 — 44.  This  anguish  is 
described  by  Luke  as  great  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  felt  it 
shortly  before  his  enemies  commenced  their  abuse.  In  view  of  this 
distress  many  difficulties  have  arisen.  The  martyrs  of  religion 
have  frequently  exhibited  under  greater  sufferings  than  these,  and 
tortures  which  they  have  actually  solicited,  a  joy  and  firmness, 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  admire.  Besides,  Jesus  exhib- 
ited, throughout  all  the  rest  of  his  life  and  his  after  sufferings,  an 
unexampled  magnanimity  and  power.  He  foresaw  his  sufferings 
with  cheerful  courage,  and  undertook  them  of  his  own  accord.  But 
Jesus  did  not  exhibit,  either  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life  or  at 
any  other  period,  that  ill-timed  enthusiasm  which  was  so  much  admir- 
ed in  the  Christian  martyrs  of  the  second  and  third  centuries.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  he  shew  any  cold  insensibility  to  suffering. 
Both  enthusiasts  and  philosophers  are  therefore  displeased  with  his 
allowing  himself  to  feel  this  fear  and  timidity;  and  many  interpreters 
have  exerted  their  skill  upon  these  passages,  to  pervert  their  true 
meaning.  Why  such  despondency  and  anguish  just  at  this  timet 
We  remark  upon  this  subject, 

(o)  There  is  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  Jesus  at  this  time,  which 
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is  inconsistent  with  a  great  man.  He  was  far  from  that  apathy 
and  stoicism,  which  the  martyrs  exhibited  either  from  affectation, 
enthusiasm,  or  insensibility.  He  actually  endured  therefore,  for  a 
considerable  lime,  the  pains  of  death  which  are  natural  to  men  ; 
as  appears  from  Matt.  26:  39 — 44,  and  John  12:  27 ;  and  Paul 
says  distinctly,  Heb.  5:  7,  8,  that  Christ  wished  to  resemble  us,  his 
brethren,  in  respect  to  the  painful  accompaniments  of  death,  in  or- 
der to  qualify  himself  better  to  become  a  compassionate  high-priest. 
'  He  prayed  to  God  who  could  deliver  him  from  death,  with  loud 
crying  and  tears.'  A  forced,  stoical  apathy  is  entirely  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ  and  his  religion.  Christianity  pronounces  against 
every  thing  which  is  forced,  artificial,  and  unsuited  to  the  nature 
which  God  has  given  us.  It  is  the  duty  of  men  to  improve  and 
to  increase  in  holiness  ;  but  they  should  still  continue  to  be  men  ; 
and  not  be  ashamed  of  human  feelings,  and  of  the  natural  and  in- 
nocent expressions  of  them.  The  example  of  Christ  is  instructive 
in  this  respect.  But  the  most  important  consideration  is  the  follow- 
ing :  viz. 

(b)  These  sufferings,  as  Jesus  and  his  apostles  always  taught,  were 
endured  for  our  sakes,  and  were  the  punishment  of  our  sins.  This 
being  the  case,  it  was  necessary  for  Christ  to  feel  that  he  suffered. 
He  could  not,  and  should  not  remain  insensible.  We  must  see  by 
his  example,  what  we  deserved  to  suffer.  Some  hours  before  his 
death,  Jesus  assigned  this  as  the  true  object  of  his  sufTerings — '  he 
would  shed  his  blood  for  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  men,'  and  he 
instituted  the  Lord's  Supper  in  memory  of  this  great  event,  Matt. 
26: 28.  This  suffering,  therefore,  arose  principally  from  a  view 
and  a  lively  feeling  of  the  great  multitude  of  sins,  their  criminality 
and  liability  to  punishment.  Cf  Harwood,  Ueber  die  Ursachen  der 
Seelenangst  Christi,  4  Abhandl.  Berlin,  1774.  The  history  of  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  is  considered  in  this  light  throughout 
the  gospel  and  epistles.  He  suffered  and  died  for  us,  and  on  our 
account;  and  we  thus  learn,  what  we  deserve.  This  history  was 
not  intended  to  produce  a  short  and  transient  emotion,  or  mere  com- 
passionate sympathy.  And  the  preacher  who  employs  it  for  these 
purposes  only,  neglects  its  proper  object.  This  is  a  great  fault  of 
many  Passion  and  Good  Friday  discourses  ! 

(2)  The  great  bodily  sufferings  and  tortures  which  he  firmly 
endured  ;  with  which  is  connected, 
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(3)  His  condemnation  to  a  violent  death  on  the  cross,  and  his 
undergoing  of  this  sentence.  His  life  of  humiliation  on  the  earth 
iq^uQui  aaQnog  closed  with  his  death.  For  the  time  which  he  lived 
upon  the  earth  after  his  resurrection  did  not  belong  to  it.  Crucifix- 
ion, which  was  designed  for  slaves  and  insurgents,  was  a  very  dis- 
graceful punishment;  vid.  Gal.  3:  J3,  coll.  Deut.  21:23.  Paul 
therefore  considers  it  as  the  lowest  point  of  the  humiliation  of  Jesus, 
and  calls  it  Tujjiifcoaig  in  distinction,  Phil.  2:  5 — 8.  cf.  Heb.  12:  2. 
Every  thing  was  ordered  by  God  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  the 
world  beyond  a  question,  that  his  death  had  actually  taken  place  ; 
vid,  the  circumstances,  John  19;  30,  sq.  In  that  age,  no  one  doubt- 
ed the  fact.  Jesus  was  laid  in  the  tomb  as  plainly  dead.  He  re- 
mained in  the  tomb  until  the  third  day,  that  the  fact  of  his  death 
might  be  the  more  certain.  His  burial  was  honorable.  The  pas- 
sage Is.  53:  9,  may  well  be  referred  to  this  event :  "  he  was  destin- 
ed to  a  grave  among  transgressors ;  but  was  buried  with  the  rich." 
The  New  Testament  does  not,  however,  expressly  cite  it  as  appli- 
cable to  this  event. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  asked,  Whether  the  burial  o( 
Jesus  belonged  to  his  state  of  humiliation  or  exaltation.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  answer,  neither  to  one  nor  the  ojher.  The  burial  con- 
cerned only  the  lifeless  body,  separated  from  the  soul.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  common  way  of  thinking  and  feeling  among  men,  the 
circumstances  of  the  burial  were  honorable  to  Jesus,  and  should 
therefore  be  rather  connected  with  his  exaltation,  than  his  humilia- 
tion. 

Note.  At  the  time  of  tlie  apostles  no  one  doubted  the  actual  death  of  Jesus. 
All,  Christians,  Jews,  and  Gentiles,  as  appears  from  the  New  Testament,  were 
firmly  convinced  of  it,  as  an  undeniable  fact.  Some,  however,  appeared  in 
tiie  second  century,  wiio  either  doubted  or  denied  the  actual  death  of  Ciirist ; 
or  who  gave  such  a  turn  to  the  aff.iir,  as  to  remove  from  his  death  and  crucifix- 
ion wiiatover  was  offensive  to  the  Jews  and  heathen.  The  death  of  Jesus  was 
not  however  disputed  on  historical  grounds,  for  tliere  were  none  ;  but  merely 
for  doctrinal  reasons.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  death  was  inconsistent  with 
some  of  their  philosophical  hypotheses.  Most  of  the  Gnostics  and  Maniche- 
ans,  who  maintained  that  Christ  had  a  seeming  or  shadowy  body,  contended 
that  he  did  not  actually  suffer  tortures  and  death;  but  on]y  iv  SoKt'^asi  (seem- 
ingly, in  his  seeming  body)  ;  vid.  §  93,  II.  The  Basilidiani  maintained,  that 
Jesus  was  not  crucified,  but  Simon  of  Cyrene  in  his  stead.  Cerinthus 
taught,  that  one  of  the  highest  aeons,  Christ  or  the  loyoe,  united  himself  with 
the  man  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary ,  at  his  baptism  ;  that  Christ  deserted 
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the  man  Jesus  during  his  sufferings,  and  returned  to  heaven  ;  and  that  thus 
the  man  Jesus  alone  suffered  and  died.  'In  accordance  with  this  opinion  he 
and  his  followers  explained  the  exclamation  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  "  My 
God  !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  Matt.  27:  46. 

This  desertion  {dereliclio  a  Deo)  has  been  very  differently  understood,  even 
in  modern  times.  The  words  which  Christ  uses  are  taken  from  Ps.  22:  1  ; — 
a  psalm  which  he  frequently  cites  as  referring  to  himself.  It  is  the  language 
of  a  deeply  distressed  sufferer,  who  looks  forward  with  anxious  longing  to  the 
termination  of  his  sufferings,  and  to  whom  the  assistance  of  God,  comfort,  and 
consolation  seem  to  disappear  altogether,  or  to  delay  too  long.  The  phrase 
to  be  deserted  by  God,  is  frequently  used  without  implying  a  prevailing  doubt 
in  the  actual  providence  of  God  :  as  Ps.  71:  11.  Is.  49:  14.  Notwilhstandinir, 
this  anxious  feeling  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  piercing  of  the  mental 
sufferings  of  Jesus.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  consoling  and  quieting  to  one 
who  comes  into  similar  circumstances,  especially  at  the  close  of  his  life  ;  since 
he  can  count  upon  being  heard  in  the  same  way.  Thus  Jesus  was  enabled 
shortly  before  his  death,  when  he  saw  his  approaching  end,  joyfully  to  exclaim, 
TaTtXiarai,  i.  e.  now  every  thing,  which  I  had  to  do  or  to  suffer  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  is  accomplished  and  perfected  ;  John  10:  30.  coll.  v.  38.  This 
term  refers  especially,  as  nhjfjovv  does  in  other  cases,  to  the  fulfilment  of 
what  was  predicted  concerning  him  as  the  decree  of  God  ;  vid.  Luke  18:  31. 
22:  37.  Acts  13:  29. 

III.  Attributes  and  motives  of  the  sufTeriugs  of  Christ. 

Jesus  underwent  all  these  sufferings  and  death  itself  (1)  innocent- 
ly, Luke  23:  14,  15  and  the  parallel  texts,  2  Cor.  5:  21.  1  Pet.  2: 
22,  3:  18;  {"l)  freely,  Matt.  16:  21—24.  John  10:  11,  17,  18.  13: 
1,  21 — 33.  18:  1 — 8  ;  (3)  with  the  gteaXest  patience  and  firmness, 
1  Pet.  2:  23  ;  (4)  from  unexampled  and  magnanimous  love  to  us ; 
also  from  obedience  to  God,  he  herein  subjected  himself  to  the  will 
and  decree  of  God,  vid.  §  88  ;  John  15:  13.  Rom.  5:  6 — 8. 

Theologians  call  this  obedience  which  Jesus  exhibited  in  suffer- 
ing passive  obedience,  from  Phil.  2:  8,  "  obedient  unto  the  death  of 
the  cross."  The  active  obedience  of  Christ,  his  doing  every  thing 
which  was  suitable  to  the  divine  will  and  command,  was  considered 
<S  93,  III.  They  are  one  and  the  same  obedience  in  reality.  The 
orio-in  and  advantage  of  this  distinction  will  be  farther  considered 
in  the  Article  on  justification.  The  various  objects  and  uses  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  will  also  be  considered  more  fully  in  the  same 
Article,'^  115.     Cf.  Morus  pp.  160, 161,  §  7. 
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§  96.    Of  Christ's  descent  into  Hell. 

I.  Meanin;  of  the  phraseology,  to  descend  into  AcW,  (^^is^   Vs    "I"!'' ^   xara^ah'tlP  Sig 
aOTjV,)  and  an  explanation  of  the  texts  relating  to  this  subject. 

(1)  The  ancients  believed  universally,  not  excluding  the  Orien- 
talists and  the  Hebrews,  that  there  was  a  place  in  the  invisible  world, 
conceived  to  be  deep  under  the  earth,  into  which  the  disembodied 
souls  of  men,  good  and  bad,  went  immediately  after  death.  The 
name  of  this  place  was  i^^NU3 ,  a§t]q,  orcus,  the  under-world,  the  hing- 
dom  of  the  dead.  This  word  never  denotes  the  place  of  the  damned, 
either  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  the  Fathers  of  the  three  first  centuries. 
Accordingly  the  phrase  descendere  in  orcum,  always  denotes  in  the 
Bible,  the  separation  of  the  sotdfrom  the  body,  and  the  condition  of 
the  disembodied  spirit  after  death  ;  Num.  16:  30,  33.  Job  7:  9.  Ps. 
55:  16.  Is.  14:  15  ;  and  frequently  in  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  When  the  heroes  of  Homer  are  slain,  their  souls  are 
said  to  descend  to  Hades. 

This  phrase  may  then  be  explained,  in  this  sense,  to  refer  to  the 
death  of  Christ ;  and  so  it  is  a  tropical  or  figurative  representation 
of  his  death,  and  the  separation  of  his  soul  from  his  body.  When 
he  died,  he  descended  into  Hades,  and  continued  there,  as  to  his 
soul,  as  long  as  his  body  continued  in  the  grave.  We  find  the  con- 
tinuance of  Christ  in  Hades  actually  mentioned  in  this  sense  in  the 
New  Testament.  Peter,  in  his  speech  (Acts  2:  27),  cites  the  pas- 
sage, Ps.  16:  10,  ovK  iyyiaxalilxpiig  zrjv  ipv^J^v  fxov  elg  aSov,  which 
is  always  referred  to  Christ's  death  and  continuance  in  the  grave. 
The  phrase  nara^alvetv  eig  ad7]v,  does  not  indeed  occur  in  that 
passage;  but  the  omission  is  merely  accidental.  It  was  certainly  us- 
ed by  the  first  Christians  respecting  Christ  as  deceased,  in  the  same 
way  as  respecting  other  dead. 

(2)  But  the  chief  dependence  is  placed  upon  two  other  texts  of 
the  New  Testament ;  in  which  the  descent  of  Christ  to  hell  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  and  in  one  of  which  his  employment  in  Hades  is 
thought  to  be  determined. 

(a)  Ephes.  4:  9.  But  the  context  shows,  that  the  descent  of 
Christ  to  hell,  is  not  the  subject  in  this  text ;  but  his  descent  from 
heaven  down  to  the  earth  ;  and  his  subsequent  return  into  heaven. 
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(b)  The  principal  passage  is,  1  Pet.  3:  18 — 20.  Various  ex- 
planations are  given  of  this  passage."  In  the  earliest  times,  it  was 
universally  considered  as  denoting  the  continuance  of  Christ  in 
Hades  ;  and  this  meaning  is  undoubtedly  the  most  natural,  and 
best  suited  to  the  words,  the  context,  and  all  the  ideas  of  antiquity. 
But  as  this  meaning  does  not  accord  with  modern  ideas,  various  oth- 
er explanations  have  been  attempted.  But  the  context  shows  that 
the  continuance  of  Jesus  in  Hades  is  the  subject  of  this  passage  ;  i.  e. 
that  it  treats  of  the  condition  and  employment  of  the  soul  of  Christ 
after  death.  The  Apostle  is  showing,  from  the  example  of  Jesus, 
that  suffering  for  the  good  of  others,  is  honorable  and  will  be  re- 
warded. Christ  laid  men  under  great  obligations  to  him,  by  suffer- 
ing and  dying  for  them,  v.  18;  by  what  he  did  too,  after  death, 
while  his  spirit  was  in  Hades,  v.  19  ;  (v.  20,  is  parenthetic;)  by  his 
resurrection,  v.  21  ;  his  return  to  God,  and  his  elevated  situation  in 
heaven,  v.  22.  The  sense  then  is  :  the  body  of  Christ  died ;  but 
his  soul  was  preserved.  (Peter  always  uses  auo'^  and  nvfVfiu  in 
this  sense  ;  as  4:  1,6.)  While  his  body  was  lying  in  the  grave,  his 
soul  (ip  0),  sc.  nvei)f.iaTi)  wandered  down  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
dead,  and  there  preached  to  the  disembodied  spirits.  It  was  the  be- 
lief of  the  ancients  that  the  Manes  still  continued,  in  the  under-world, 
to  prosecute  their  former  employments ;  vid.  Is.  14:  9.  The  same 
belief  is  seen  in  the  fables  of  the  Grecian  kings  and  judges.  Tire- 
sias  still  continued  to  prophecy.  Vid.  Is.  14:  9.  Christ,  by  his  in- 
structions and  exhortations  to  reformation,  deserved  well  of  men 
while  he  was  upon  earth.  He  continued  this  employment  in  Hades. 
He  preached  to  the  greatest  sinners  ;  and  Noah's  contemporaries  are 
particularized  as  distinguished  examples  of  ancient  sinners,  v.  20. 
Now  that  Peter  really  supposed,  that  Christ  descended  to  Hades, 
appears  from  Acts  2:  31. 

II.  A  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  doctrine. 

For  the  various  opinions  of  commentators  respecting  the  descent 
of  Christ  to  hell,  cf  Dietelmaier,  Historia  dogmatis  de  descensu 
Christi  ad  inferos,  ed.  2.  Altorf  17G2,  8vo  ;  Semler,  in  Programm. 
Acad.  p.  371  sq  ;  Pott,  Epistola  Catholica  perpetua  annotatione  il- 
lustr.  Vol,  II.,  Gottingen,  1790,  Excurs.  III.  (ad  1  Pet.  3) ;  and 
Dr.  Hacker,  (court-preacher  in  Dresden,)  Diss,  de  descensu  Christi 
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ad  inferos,  ad  provinciam  Messiae  demandatarn  referendo,  Dresden, 
1802.  [Cf.  Hahn,  S.  472.] 

The  passage  Acts  ii.,  coll.  Ps.  16:  10,  was  the  foundation  upon 
which  this  doctrine  was  built.  Its  simple  meaning  is,  that  Christ 
really  died,  like  other  men,  and  that,  while  his  lifeless  body  lay  in 
the  grave,  his  soul  was  in  the  same  place  and  state  with  the  souls  of 
all  the  dead.  So  the  early  Christians  undoubtedly  understood  it. 
The  question  now  arose,  was  the  soul  of  one,  who  while  on  earth 
had  been  so  active  for  the  good  of  men,  idle  and  unemployed  in 
Hades  ?  No.  Hence  a  third  question,  What  was  his  employment 
while  there  ?  The  same  as  on  earth  ; — he  instructed, — was  the  na- 
tural conclusion,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  word  Ixjjpuif,  1  Pet. 
3:  19. — But  since  in  later  times,  Had.es  was  understood  to  signify 
only  the  place  of  the  damned;  and  since  cpyXani^  and  sinners  are 
mentioned  by  Peter  in  this  passage ;  it  was  thither, — to  the  place  of 
the  damned, — that  Christ  was  supposed  to  have  gone,  to  preach  re- 
pentance {xrjgvaaeiv),  to  show  himself  as  a  victor  in  triumph,  etc. 

Such  is  the  course  which  the  investigation  of  this  question  na- 
turally took.     Now  the  historical  sketch  itself. 

(1)  The  ecclesiastical  fathers  of  the  three  first  centuries,  were 
agreed  in  the  opinion,  that  during  the  three  days  in  which  the  body 
of  Christ  lay  in  the  grave,  his  soul  was  in  the  kingdom  of  the  dead. 
This  opinion  they  derived  correctly  from  1  Peter  iii.  and  Acts  ii. 
By  this  representation,  they  supposed,  in  substance,  the  condition  of 
Christ,  as  to  his  soul,  during  his  death,  to  be  described.  Thus  Ire- 
naeus  says,  '  Christ  in  this  way  fulfilled  the  law  of  the  dead,'  V.  31. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  expresses  himself  in  the  same  way.  Origen 
says,  yvfAVT]  aojfiarog  ytvo/ievr]  xpv)[V,  Contra  Celsum  II.  Tertul- 
lian  says,  '  Christus  forma  humanse  mortis  apud  inferos  (est)  func- 
tus ;'  etc. 

They  differed  in  opinion  respecting  his  employment  there. 
Most  supposed,  that  he  preached  the  gospel  to  the  ancient  believers 
who  expected  his  advent, — to  the  patriarchs,  etc.  Vid.  Iren.  (IV. 
45,  50).  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen  and  others. 
But  Origen  and  some  others  seem  to  have  believed,  that  Christ  res- 
cued the  damned  who  believed  on  him  in  Hades,  and  transported 
them  to  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  Still,  the  descent  to  hell  is  no 
where  expressly  mentioned  in  the  ancient  creeds  of  the  three  first 
centuries,  either  in  the  eastern  or  western  Church.     No  one,  in 
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this  period,  held  it  to  be  the  interment  of  Christ.  Nor  did  any  one 
assert  that  he  went  exclusively  to  the  place  of  the  damned. 

(2)  This  doctrine  was  gradually  regarded  as  fixed  after  the 
fourth  century,  and  was  adopted  into  the  creeds.  The  phrase,  x«r- 
ik&ovTtt  fig  Tcc  xaTuyOovia,  was  established  at  the  Arian  Council 
at  Sirmium  in  the  year  357,  and  at  many  orthodox  and  Arian  Coun- 
cils after  that  time.  It  was  now  inserted  in  the  more  ancient  creeds, 
to  which  it  had  not  previously  belonged  ;  e.  g.  into  the  Apostolical 
creed ;  particularly,  as  it  seems,  on  account  of  the  controversies 
with  Apollinaris.  But  all  the  churches  had  not  admitted  it  into 
this  creed  before  the  sixth  century.  Ruffin  says  (Expos.  S.  Ap.), 
that  the  Romish  church  did  not  admit  this  doctrine  into  the  Apos- 
tolical creed,  '  ncc  in  Orientis  ecclesiis  habctur,'  and  adds,  that  the 
word  BURIED  which  is  there  used,  conveys  the  same  sense.  The 
reason  why  this  doctrine  was  so  much  insisted  on,  and  admitted  in- 
to the  creeds,  especially  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  is, 
that  it  afforded  a  weighty  argument  against  the  followers  of  Apolli- 
naris, who  denied  the  existence  of  a  human  soul  in  Christ.  Vid. 
§93,  II.  ad  finem.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  fathers  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  of  the  one  succeeding,  adhered  for  the  most  part  to 
the  opinions  found  among  the  earlier  fathers  ;  No.  1. 

(3)  The  opinions  of  the  earlier  fathers  were  gradually  set  aside 
in  after  ages,  especially  in  the  Western  church.  The  opinion,  that 
the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body  was  all  that  was  intended 
by  the  representation  of  Christ's  descent  to  hell,  was  by  degrees  en- 
tirely laid  aside.  The  infernus  was  considered  by  many  as  the  ap- 
propriate designation  of  the  place  of  the  damned,  and  the  passage  in 
1  Pet.  HI.  as  the  only  proof-text ;  and  so  the  descent  to  hell,  became 
equivalent  to  the  descent  of  Christ  to  the  place  of  the  damned. 
Such  were  the  views  of  many  of  the  schoolmen.  Thomas  Aquinas 
adopted  the  opinion  of  Hieronymus  and  Gregory,  that  Christ  res- 
cued the  souls  of  the  pious  fathers  who  lived  before  Christ  from  the 
litnbiis  patrum  (a  kind  of  entrance  to  hell,  status  medius).  So  also 
the  Council  at  Trent. 

They  now  began  to  dispute,  whether  the  soul  only  of  Christ  was 
in  hell,  or  his  body  also  ;  whether  he  was  there  during  the  whole 
time  in  which  his  body  was  in  the  grave,  or  only  on  the  third  day, 
shortly  before  the  resurrection,  etc.  Durandus  and  other  school- 
men, understood  the  matter  figuratively.     According  to  them,  7e- 
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sus  was  not  in  hell  quoad  realcm  prcssentiam  (as  to  his  substance), 
but  only  quoad  effectum.     This  opinion  had  many  advocates. 

The  Protestant  theologians  since  the  Reformation  have  been  di- 
vided in  opinion  upon  this  subject. 

(«)  Luther  spoke  very  doubtfully  upon  the  subject,  and  was  un- 
willing to  determine  any  thing  decidedly.  He  agreed  at  first  with 
Hieronyraus  and  Gregory,  in  supposing  a  limbus  patrum  whither 
Christ  went.  But  whenever  he  mentioned  the  subject,  especially 
after  1533,  he  was  accustomed  to  remark,  that  Christ  destroyed  the 
power  of  the  Devil  and  of  hell,  whither  he  went  with  soul  and  body. 
This  induced  the  theologians,  who  adhered  strictly  to  every  partic- 
ular doctrine  of  Luther,  to  represent  the  descent  of  Christ  to  hell 
as  his  victory  over  the  Devil ;  as  was  done  in  the  Formida  Concor- 
dia:, Art.  IX.  M.  Flaccius  had  represented  the  descent  to  hell  as 
belonging  to  the  state  of  humiliation.  But  they  represented  it  as 
belonging  to  the  state  of  exaltation,  and  declared  that  on  the  mo- 
ment of  the  resurrection,  Christ  repaired  to  hell,  with  soul  and  body, 
and  in  both  natures, — showed  himself  to  Satan  and  hell  as  victor, 
and  then  appeared  alive  upon  the  earth  at  day-break.  They  are 
not  so  unreasonable,  however,  as  to  demand  a  belief  in  all  their  dis- 
tinctions respecting  this  doctrine.  Hutter,  Baier,  Winkler,  Carp- 
zov,  and  others  held  these  views.  But  there  is  no  foundation  for 
them  in  the  Bible.  Some  of  the  ancient  creeds  say,  the  gates  of 
hell  (kingdom  of  the  dead)  trembled  at  his  approach;  e.  g.  the  Sir- 
mian  creed,  357. 

(6)  Beza  and  other  Reformers  understood  the  descent  of  Christ 
to  hell  to  mean  his  burial.  Russ  and  Rambach  among  the  Luther- 
ans assented  to  this  opinion.  It  is  false,  however  ;  for  descent  to 
hell,  in  the  sense  of  the  ancients,  does  not  refer  to  the  body  but  to 
the  soul ;  vid.  supra. 

(c)  Others  affirmed,  that  Christ  preached  the  gospel  in  Hades  ; 
some  say,  to  the  believers  who  lived  before  his  advent ;  others,  to 
the  wicked  also,  and  that  such  as  submitted  to  him,  were  deliver- 
ed from  the  place  of  the  damned  ;  almost  like  the  opinion  of  many 
of  the  ancients.  Even  Seiler  thinks  this  opinion  very  probable. 
He  supposes,  with  others,  that  both  the  body  and  soul  of  Christ 
were  in  Hades.  But  Flaccius,  Brentius,  Dreyer,  and  others  agree 
with  the  ancients,  that  only  the  soul  of  Christ  was  there,  while  his 
body  lay  in  the  grave.      But  these  differ  again  on  the   question, 
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whether  the  descent  to  hell  belongs  to  the  state  of  humiliation  or  ex- 
altation. 

{(I)  Some  supposed,  as  Durandus  did,  that  the  whole  subject 
should  be  understood  figuratively. 

(e)  Zeltner,  Baumgarten,  Oeder,  and  others  returned  to  the  an- 
cient opinion,  and  understood  cidi]g  to  denote  in  general,  the  place 
atid  condition  of  departed  spirits.  So  most  of  the  English  and  Ar- 
minian  theologians. 

(f)  John  Aepinus,  (a  Lutheran  theologian  at  Hamburg,  of  the 
sixteenth  century,)  affirmed  that  Jesus  endured  in  hell  the  pains  of 
the  damned,  and  therefore  accounted  his  descent  thither  as  belong- 
ing to  the  state  of  humiliation.  He  had  many  followers  ;  though 
he  was  not  the  first  who  advanced  this  opinion.  Cardinal  Nicolaus 
of  Casa  had  before  asserted  the  same  thing,  in  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry ;  and  also  many  Reformed  and  Lutheran  theologians  since  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  as  John  Agricola,  Hunnius,  Brentius,  Cocceius, 
and  Witsius. 

We  omit  the  mention  of  the  peculiar  hypotheses  of  some  other 
theologians. 

II.  Critical  observations,  and   a  resnlt  from  what  has  been  said. 

Theologians  at  the  present  day  are  agreed,  for  the  most  part, 
that  this  question  is  one  of  minor  importance.  Some  have  often  af- 
firmed, that  the  passage,  1  Pet.  iii.  did  not  relate  to  this  subject.  But 
all  the  other  explanations  given  are  forced  and  unnatural  ;  and  the 
idea,  after  all,  is  scriptural  ;  for  the  passage  Acts  ii.  cannot  be  explain- 
ed away.  According  to  the  passage,  1  Pet.  iii.  the  soul  of  Christ  ac- 
tually went'to  the  place  of  the  damned  {(fvlunrj,  career  caecum)  in 
Hades,  and  there  preached  to  the  disembodied  spirits.  Until  the 
last  Judgment  the  souls  of  all  the  deceased  are  in  Hades,  (i.  e.  they 
are  manes,  disembodied,)  but  in  different  regions,  distant  from  each 
other  (i.  e.  in  vario  statu)  ;  Luke  16:  19 — 31.  Christ,  then,  dur- 
ing his  continuance  there,  did  what  he  was  accustomed  to  do  while 
yet  on  the  earth  for  the  good  of  men  ;  he  instructed  those  who  need- 
ed instruction,  and  exhorted.  The  object  and  use  of  this  preaching, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  passage  in  Peter,  we  cannot  see  ;  since 
those  who  are  in  Hades  are  always  represented  by  Jesus,  the  apos- 
tles and  Peter  himself,  as  fixed  in  their  destiny,  and  reserved  to  the 
day  of  Judgment ;  cf  Luke  xvi. 
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It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  teacher  of  religion  to  say,  that  the 
phrase,  Christ  descended  to  hell,  ieAches  (I)  that  during  the  time 
in  which  the  body  of  Christ  lay  in  the  grave,  he  was  really  dead  ; 
and  (2)  that  the  human  soul  of  Christ  was  in  the  same  unknown 
condition  and  place,  to  which  the  souls  of  all  the  deceased  go,  and 
where  they  continue  till  the  day  of  Judgment ;  (3)  that,  in  this  re- 
spect also,  as  in  others,  he  was  like  men,  his  brethren,  and  that  (4) 
he  had  a  true  human  soul.  Acts  ii.  (5)  Peter  assures  us  that  Christ 
did  this  for  the  good  of  men, — he  preached  to  the  departed  spirits. 
The  nature  of  this  preaching,  its  particular  object  and  consequences , 
what  he  intended  to  effect,  and  did  actually  effect  by  it, — are  entire- 
ly unknown  to  us,  as  many  other  things  which  pertain  to  the  invisi- 
ble kingdom  of  spirits.  When  we  ourselves  shall  belong  to  that  in- 
visible kingdom,  and  probably  not  till  then,  we  shall  receive  more 
perfect  information  respecting  this  subject,  if  it  can  be  useful  for  us 
to  have  it. 


§  97.  History  of  Christ  considered  as  a  man,  in  his  state  of  exalta- 
tion or  perfection.  §<§,  97 — 99,  incl. 

I.  Of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

(1)  The  vivification  and  resurrection  of  the  man  Jesus  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  pars  status  exaltationis,  but  terminus  a  quo,  as 
some  theologians  have  justly  remarked.  So  his  conception  was  the 
terminus  a  quo  of  the  state  of  humiliation.  The  state  of  exaltation, 
strictly  speaking,  commences  with  the  ascension  of  Christ.  The 
events  which  preceded  were  merely  preparatory. 

(2)  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  frequently  ascribed  in  Scripture 
to  the  Father,  Acts  2:  24,  32.  3:  15.  Vid.  other  texts,  Morus  p. 
174,  §  1,  not.  Jesus,  however,  frequently  ascribes  it  to  himself,  as 
the  Son  of  God,  John  10:  18,  coll.  2:  19,  "  I  have  power  {leovalav) 
to  take  my  life  again."  He  had  this  power,  inasmuch  as  he  acted 
in  common  with  the  Father,  and,  as  Messiah,  had  received  power 
from  the  Father  adequate  to  this  purpose. 

(3)  The  proof  oi^  the  resurrection  of  Christ  on  the  third  day,  is 
to  be  deduced  entirely  from  the  accounts  given  of  it  in  the  New 
Testament.      The  genuineness  of  these  histories,  and  the  entire 
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credibility  of  the  accounts  contained  in  them,  are  here  presupposed. 
On  these  grounds  we  may  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  fact  even 
if  no  inspiration  is  admitted  ;  vid.  §§  6,  8.  The  following  circum- 
stances deserve  notice  :  viz., 

(a)  The  disciples  of  Jesus  had  always  expected  that  he  would 
establish  a  visible  kingdom  upon  earth.  They  had  never  under- 
stood and  always  perverted,  what 'he  frequently  said  to  them  respect- 
ing his  death  and  resurrection.  When,  therefore,  his  death  took 
place,  they  did  not  believe  that  he  would  actually  rise  again  ;  vid. 
John  20:  9,  coll.  vs.  24,  25.  Accordingly,  they  were  so  incredu- 
lous on  this  subject,  that  they  regarded  the  first  information  of  the 
fact  which  they  received,  as  fabulous  and  unworthy  of  credit,  Luke 
24:11,  coll.  vs.  22 — 24.  Gregory  the  Great  remarks  justly  and 
happily  :  dubitatum  ist  ab  illis,  ne  dubitarctur  a  nobis. 

(b)  After  this  event  Jesus  appeared  frequently  to  his  apostles  and 
his  other  disciples.  Ten  different  appearances  have  been  noticed 
by  some  writers  in  the  Evangelists.  At  these  times,  he  conversed 
with  his  disciples,  and  gave  them  such  palpable  demonstrations  of 
his  resurrection,  that  none  of  them  could  longer  doubt  respecting 
the  fact ;  vid.  the  last  chapters  of  the  gospels,  and  particularly  John 
20:  21,  and  Acts  1:  2,  3.  10:  41.  Some,  at  first,  regarded  his  ap- 
pearance, to  be  that  of  a  dead  man  with  a  shadowy  body,  such  as  was 
believed  by  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans  ;  very  much  the  same 
as  in  Homer  and  Virgil.  So  Thomas,  in  John  20:  25,  sq.  For  this 
reason,  Jesus  ate  with  them,  and  allowed  them  to  handle  him,  John 

XXI. 

{c)  Thenceforward,  they  were  so  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his 
resurrection,  that  they  never  were,  or  could  be  persuaded  to  doubt 
respecting  it.  They  spake  of  it,  after  the  final  departure  of  Christ 
from  the  earth,  as  an  established  fact,  which  was  universally  admit- 
ted. They  proclaimed  it  publicly  at  Jerusalem,  where  Jesus  was 
condemned,  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  other  tribunals  ;  nor  could 
any  one  convince  them  of  the  contrary.  Acts  2:  24,  32.  4:  8 — 13. 
III.  X.  XIII.  1  Cor.  15:  5,  sq.  1  Pet.  1:  21. 

{d)  No  solid  historical  objection  has  been  ever  brought  against 
this  event ;  nor  has  any  ground  been  alleged  sufficient  to  convict 
the  apostles  of  imposture ;  because  the  data  for  such  proof  are 
wanting.  The  event  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  true,  until  the 
contrary  can  be  proved  by  historical  reasons,  or  until  the  witnesses 
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can  be  convicted  of  untruth.  The  enemies  of  Christianity  have  of- 
ten been  challenged  to  produce  a  single  example  of  a  history  so  well 
attested  as  that  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  followed  too  by  such 
important  consequences  both  among  cultivated  and  ruder  nations, 
which  has  turned  out  in  the  end  to  be  false  and  fictitious.  But  such 
an  example,  they  have  never  been  able  to  produce.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  we  do  not  find  in  the  whole  history  of  the  apostles,  that 
any  of  the  most  enlightened  enemies  of  Christianity,  even  the 
Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  undertook  to  say,  that  Christ  had  not  ris- 
en ;  although  they  hated  the  apostles  so  much  as  to  abuse  and  con- 
demn them.  At  that  time,  no  one  ventured  seriously  to  question  this 
fact.  The  grave  was  watched  ;  the  frightened  guards  brought  the 
news  of  what  had  happened  to  the  Sanhedrim,  and  were  bribed  to 
give  out,  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  had  stolen  his  corpse.  Matt.  28: 
11 — 13.  Incredible  as  this  story  was,  still  many  of  the  Jews  at  first 
believed  it,  as  Matthew  declares,  v.  15,  of  the  same  Chapter. 

To  this  latter  supposition,  the  Wolfenb.  Ungenannte  has  entire- 
ly assented,  in  his  work,  Vom  Zioeck  Jesu,  and  in  the  fragment, 
'  Ueber  die  Auferstehungsgeschichte  Jesu,'  which  Lessing  publish- 
ed in  his  "  Beytragen  ziir  Geschichte  und  Literatur,"  B.  4,  1777. 
He  looks  up  all  possible  discrepancies  in  the  narrative  which  the 
JEvangelists  have  given  of  minute  circumstances  ;  although  they 
would  not  be  sufficient,  even  if  well  grounded,  to  render  the  fact 
historically  suspicious.  Vid.  Doederlein,  Fragmente  und  Antifrag- 
mente,  2  Thle.  Niirnberg,  1781  ;  Semler's  '  Beantwortung,'  2d 
ed.  17S0  ;  Michselis,  Auferstehungsgeschichte  Jesu,  Halle,  1783. 
Among  the  ancient  writers,  see  Ditten,  Wahrheit  der  christlichen 
Religion  auf  der  Auferstehungsgeschichte  Jesu,  u.  s.  w  ;  and  Sher- 
lok,  Gerichtliches  Verhor  der  Zeugen  fiir  u.  s.  w. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  render  this  history  suspicious,  from 
the  fact,  that  Jesus  did  not  publicly  shew  himself  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, and  did  not  appear  to  his  enemies.  Some  reply,  that  it  does 
not  follow  from  the  silence  of  the  evangelists  that  he  did  not.  But 
Peter  says  expressly,  that  he  appeared  ov  navrl  rw  Aaw,  akK — rjfuv 
(the  disciples).  Acts  10  :  40,  41.  What  object,  now,  would  have 
be.en  answered  by  this  public  appearance  ?  Those  who  had  not  be- 
fore received  him  as  Messiah,  would  have  rejected  him  anew  ;  and 
even  although  they  should  effect  nothing  by  it,  they  would  still  have 
given  out  the  whole  thing  as  an  imposition.     And  suppose  the  whole 
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populace  had  believed ;  they  might  have  commenced  dangerous  in- 
novations, and  made  arrangements  td  establish  Christ  as  an  earthly 
king.  Cf.  John  6  :  15.  Those  who  had  no  taste  or  capacity  for 
the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  would  no  more  have  believed  in 
him,  or  firmly  and  faithfully  adhered  to  him,  after  he  had  appeared 
to  them,  raised  from  the  dead,  and  had  himself  preached  to  them, 
than  before,  when  he  also  preached  to  them  in  person,  and  wrought 
the  greatest  miracles  before  them  ;  so  that  he  himself  would  have 
found  the  truth  of  what  is  said,  Luke  16  :  31. 

Persons  have  not  been  wanting  who  have  considered  the  account 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  allegorical.  Semler  supposed  that 
Christ  did  not  physically  rise  from  the  dead,  and  that  the  life  which 
is  ascribed  to  him  is  spiritual  life,  in  heaven  and  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  Others  suppose  that  he  did  not  actually  die  upon  the  cross, 
but  that  he  lived  in  private  among  his  friends,  for  a  considerable 
time  after  his  crucifixion,  and  then  disappeared.  They  suppose  that 
when  his  side  was  pierced,  he  fell  into  a  swoon,  from  which  he  was 
revived  by  the  evaporation  of  the  spices  in  the  tomb  ; — without 
thinking,  that  even  if  he  had  survived  the  crucifixion,  this  evapora- 
tion in  a  confined  cave  would  necessarily  have  suffocated  him.  Spi- 
noza says  somewhere,  that  the  resurrection  and  ascension  were  not 
events  which  took  place  in  the  material  world,  but  in  the  moral 
world,  i.  e.  they  are  fictions, — ancient  Christian  fables, — which  how- 
ever had  great  moral  consequences.  Many  modern  writers,  and 
even  some  theologians  have  adopted  this  opinion.  Dr.  Paulus  rather 
inclines  to  it,  in  his  Comments  on  the  Evangelists. 

(4)  The  necessity  and  importance  of  this  doctrine.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  positive  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  is  so  regarded  by  Christ,  and  in  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament. Moras  p.  175,  sq.  ^  3. 

(«)  The  apostles  always  represent  this  as  a  fundamental  truth  of 
the  Christian  faith.  The  diq&fj  dyyiXoig,  he  shoiced  himself  alive 
to  his  messengers,  i.  e.  disciples,  is  mentioned  as  a  fundamental 
truth,  1  Tim.  3:  16,  coll.  Rom.  10:  9.  The  apostles  were  called 
[iaQTVQfg  uvaaraGiotg  XqioioZ,  Acts  1:  22.  Paul  therefore  says, 
that  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  we  can  have  no  hope  of  resurrection, 
and  our  whole  faith  in  him  is  unfounded,  1  Cor.  15:  14,  17,  coll.  vs. 
5 — 7.  For  the  instructions  of  Christ  are  attested  and  confirmed  as 
certain  and  divine,  only  by  the  resurrection;  cf.  1  Pet.  1:3,  and 
Moras  p.  176,  n.  5. 
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(6)  All  the  apostles  agree,  that  Christ,  by  his  resurrection  re- 
ceived the  seal  and  sanction  of  God,  as  the  great  prophet  and 
Saviour,  constituted  by  him.  He  himself  had  claimed  to  be  the 
Messiah  ;  but  his  death  seemed  to  frustrate  every  hope  ;  vid.  Luke 
24:20,21.  His  resurrection,  however,  rendered  this  belief  more 
sure  and  unwavering.  His  disciples  now  saw,  that  he  was  the  per- 
son whom  he  claimed  to  be.  They  were  compelled  to  conclude  that 
God  would  not,  by  such  a  distinguished  miracle,  authorize  and  sup- 
port an  impostor,  who  merely  pretended  to  be  a  divine  messenger. 
Added  to  this  is  the  fact,  that  he  himself  had  prophesied,  that  he 
should  rise  in  three  days,  Luke  18:  33.  John  10:  17.  The  accom- 
plishment of  this  prophecy  proves  that  Christ  did  not  teach  in  his 
own  name,  but  as  the  messenger  of  God  ;  as  he  often  said,  John 
VIII. — X.  The  following  are  the  most  important  texts  relating  to 
this  point :  viz.  Rom.  1:  4.  Acts  17:  31.  1  Tim.  3:  16.  The  pas- 
sage Ps.  2:  7,  "  thou  art  my  Son  ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee," 
is  often  referred  in  the  New  Testament  directly  to  the  resurrection. 
"  I  have  declared  thee  (by  raising  thee  to  life)  on  this  day  (the  day 
of  the  resurrection)  to  be  the  Messiah."  Acts  13:  33,  34. 

11.  The  ascension  of  Christ. 

(1)  Jesus  spent  forty  days  on  earth  after  his  resurrection,  in  or- 
der to  render  his  disciples  more  sure  of  the  fact,  to  teach  them  many 
important  things,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  discharge  of  their  pub- 
lic office;  vid.  the  last  chapters  of  the  Evangelists,  and  Acts  i.  Af- 
terwards, he  vi^as  removed  to  the  abodes  of  the  blessed.  These 
abodes  are  situated  in  regions  invisible  to  men,  at  a  distance  from 
the  earth,  and  inaccessible  to  us,  while  we  continue  here.  They 
cannot  be  better  described,  than  by  the  word  heaven,  which  almost 
all  people  and  languages  have,  and  which  the  sacred  writers  fre- 
quently employ.  As  they  use  it,  it  denotes  the  place  of  the  highest 
sanctuary  of  God,  i.  e.  the  place  where  the  Omnipresent  Being  re- 
veals himself  with  peculiar  glory  ;  cf.  John  14:  2,  3. 

Jesus  was  taken  up  from  earth  in  view  of  his  apostles,  and  borne 
hence  {in^Qr}r]^  dveXriqiOj}  ilg  ovgavov),  Acts  I:  9 — 11.  1  Pet.  3: 
22.  Heb.  9:  10,  11,  24.  He  ascended  from  Bethany  on  the  Mt.  of  Ol- 
ives, Luke  24:  51.  He  predicted  his  ascension  to  his  disciples; 
John  6:  62.  14:  2,  3.  This  doctrine,  like  that  of  the  resurrection,  is 
enumerated  among  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  1  Tim.  3; 
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16  {dv6li](p{>T]  if  d6i.t]),  1  Pet.  3:  22.  He  taught  his  disciples  to 
find  in  all  these  events,  confirmation  of  his  declarations,  and  joy  and 
consolation.  As  he  had  risen,  the  first  that  arose  from  the  dead, 
and  had  been  translated  to  heaven  ;  they  too  should  one  day  arise, 
and  be  glorified,  if  they  reposed  faith  and  confidence  in  him.  They 
should  be  with  him,  where  he  was,  at  home,  in  the  house  of  his  fa- 
ther ;  etc. 

Note.  Some  modern  writers  liave  endeavoured  to  awaken  suspicion  re- 
epectingthe  doctrine  of  the  ascension  of  Christ,  from  the  fact,  tliat  Mallliew, 
Luiie,  and  John  do  not  expressly  narrate  this  history  of  the  ascension  in  their 
gospels,  as  Mark  does  in  his,  and  as  Luke  does  in  the  Acts.  But  they  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  or  doubtful  respecting  this  event,  any  more  than  the 
other  writers  of  the  New  Testament;  since  Jesus  had  mentioned  it  in  his 
early  instructions,  according  to  John  G:  02,  and  had  frequently  alluded  to  it 
afterwards.  The  writings  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  the  Acts  of  the  apostles  writ- 
ten by  Luke,  show  how  universal  was  the  belief  of  this  event  among  the  first 
Christian  teachers.  And  how  could  these  two  have  been  exceptions  .^  Vid. 
the  Essays,  "  Warum  haben  nicht  alle  Evangelisten  die  Himmelfahrt  Christi 
ausdracklich  miterzahlt.'  in  Flatt's  Magazin,  Stack  8, Tubingen,  1802,  Num.  2. 

(2)  According  to  the  clear  declarations  of  the  New  Testament, 
Christ  lives  in  the  abodes  of  the  blessed,  as  a  true  man;  cf.  Acts  1: 
11.  17:  31.  Heb.  9:  10,  sq.  Vid.  his  appearances  in  the  Acts. 
But  the  saints  in  heaven  do  not  have  a  gross,  feeble,  perishable 
body,  like  the  human  body  which  we  possess  upon  the  earth  ;  but  a 
more  perfect,  imperishable,  glorified  body  ;  very  much  like  that  of 
the  gods  of  Homer  and  the  Grecians  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  coll.  §  152.  Now 
Jesus  received  such  a  body  in  heaven,  as  we  shall  one  day  receive  ; 
Phil.  3:  21  ; — OMfxa  dol^g  (i.  e.  tvdotov)  avtov ,  which  our  present 
earthly  body  {amfxa  Tanfivcoaiwg)  will  in  future  resemble.  The 
same  doctrine  is  carried  out,  1  Cor.  15:  42 — 53.  As  inhabitants  of 
earth,  men  have  a  mortal  body,  like  Adam  ;  as  inhabitants  of  heaven, 
a  refined  and  immortal  body,  like  Christ,  the  second  Adam.  Christ, 
however,  did  not  receive  this  body  immediately  on  his  resurrection  ; 
but  when  he  became  an  inhabitant  of  heaven.  During  the  forty 
days  which  succeeded  his  resurrection,  he  ate  and  drank  with  his 
disciples  ; — actions  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  heavenly  bodies. 
He  bore,  too,  on  his  body  the  scars  and  marks  of  the  crucifixion. 
Some  few  have  supposed,  that  he  then  possessed  a  spiritual  body, 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  words,  &vQoiv  i(fiiketO[.ii'pb)v,  John 
20:  19,  26.     The  declaration  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  he 
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offers  to  God,  as  High-priest,  his  own  blood,  in  the  Holy  of  holies, 
shows  that  the  same  Jesus,  who  according  to  the  divine  decree  died 
on  the  earth  for  our  good,  now  lives  in  Heaven  ;  and  that  we  may 
always  rejoice  in  the  happy  consequences  of  his  sacrifice ;  Heb.  9: 
14,24,sq. 

Note.  The  dispute  relative  to  tlie  Lord's  Supper  has  occasioned  much 
cantroversy  since  the  sixteenth  century,  respecting  the  Omnipresence  of  the 
iot/// of  Christ,  which  was  asserted  by  many  Lutheran  theologians.  But  the 
doctrine  de  omnlprescntia  or  uhi.quit.atc  of  the  liuman  body  of  Christ,  is  a  mere 
hypothesis  of  some  theologians,  without  any  sure  scriptural  support.  Indeed, 
those  divine  attributes,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  predicat- 
ed of  Body  in  general,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  body  of  Christ,  although  it  be 
glorified.  Besides,  we  are  expressly  assured,  that  we  shall  in  future  receive 
a  body  of  the  same  kind,  as  the  heavenly  body  of  Christ,  Phil.  3:  2L  1  Cor. 
15:  49.  Finally,  this  doctrine  is  not  neccssarj^  for  the  defence  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper;  vid.  infra,  respecting  this  doctrine. 

(3)  There  has  always  been  a  great  diversity  of  opinions  on  the  ques- 
tion. How  long  Chiist,  as  a  man,  will  continue  in  heaven,  and  when,  ac- 
cording to  his  promise,  he  will  return  and  visibly  reappear  on  the 
earth.  Christ  himself  has  promised  no  other  visible  return,  than 
that  at  the  end  of  the  world,  as  the  Judge  of  tnen.  For  his  txuqov- 
Gi'tt  to  destroy  Jerusalem,  and  punish  his  enemies,  is  a  figurative 
mode  of  speech,  like  the  advcntiis  Dei  so  often  spoken  of  by  the 
prophets.  But  many  of  the  early  Christians,  who  were  inclined  to 
Judaism,  and  expected  the  establishment  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  ex- 
plained many  texts  in  accordance  with  such  an  opinion,  although 
there  is  not  one  passage  in  all  the  writings  of  the  apostles  distinctly 
in  favor  of  it.  The  apostles  always  supposed,  that  Christ  would  re- 
main in  heaven  until  the  end  of  the  world,  (during  the  whole  time 
of  the  New  Testament  dispensation,)  and  not  visibly  return  until 
that  time  ;  although  they  did  not  undertake  to  determine  how  long 
this  period  would  continue;  vid.  Acts  1:  11.  1  Thess.  1:  10,  coll.  3 
Thess.  II.  sq. 

Here  belongs  that  remarkable  passage  in  the  speech  of  Peter, 
Acts  3:  20,  21,  which  has  been  so  often  misunderstood  and  referred 
to  the  restoration  of  all  things.  "  God  has  caused  the  joyful  times 
of  the  New  Testament  to  appear  {KaiQol  avaxjjv'^fwg ,  cf  2  Cor.  6: 
2),  and  has  sent  Jesus  Christ,  whom  now  the  hepven  hath  again  re- 
ceived, or  still  retr.ins,  as  lovg  as  this  happy  period  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament (the  new  dispensation  upon  the  earth)  shall  continue."    Here, 
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then,  is  no  promise  that  Christ  will  return  to  found  an  earthly  king- 
dom.—  ylf'SaaOui,  when  spoken  of  a  place,  always  means,  accord- 
ing to  a  Greek  idiom,  that  the  place  receives  or  retains  any  one.  So 
all  the  ancient  interpreters,  and  Beza,  who  denied  the  omnipresence 
of  the  body  of  Christ  from  this  passage.  For  this  reason  the  Lu- 
theran theologians  have  preferred  to  refer  dt'i.aa&ui  to  Christ. — 
The  yQOPOc  unonuTuoiaaicog  are  the  times  of  the  New  Testament 
like  x90i^ot  d'logObjofMg,  Heb.  9: 10  ;  vid.  v.  20. — And  axQ''  signi- 
fies not  until,  but  dian,  while,  during;  u"j[Qig  ori^if()Oi>  xukfhui, 
Heb.  3:  13.  Vid.  Ernesti,  Program,  ad  h.  1.  in  Opusc.  Theol.  p. 
483,  sq. 

Note.  It  was  intended  to  teach  men  by  this  event,  to  regard  Christ,  even 
in  his  human  nature,  as  henceforth  standing  in  the  closest  connexion  witli 
God, — as  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  supreme  felicity  and  power,  and 
as  the  Ruler  and  Lord,  whose  agency  and  influence  were  unlimited.  The 
description  of  God,  as  dwelling  in  heaven,  suggests  the  idea  of  his  supremacy 
over  all  the  inhabitants  and  events  of  the  world,  his  controling  providence, 
boundless  reign,  and  perfect  enjoyment.     Morus  p.  177.  not.  extr. 


<§  98.  Wherein  the  heavenly  glory  or  majesty  of  Christ,  as  a 
man,  consists  ;  and  the  scriptural  idea  of  the  kingdom  and  dominion 
of  Christ. 

I.  Scriptural  di'signalion  of  the  glorj'  of  Christ. 

The  imperfection  and  inferiority,  which  Christ  had  voluntarily 
assumed  during  his  life  upon  earth,  ceased  immediately  on  his  as- 
cension. He  now  became,  even  as  a  man,  immortal  and  blessed  ; 
Rom.  G:  9,  10.  Heb.  7:  16,  25.  Even  in  his  human  nature  he  was 
raised  by  God  to  a  very  illustrious  dignity  ;  John  17:  5  {doia,  dotuG- 
&rivai\  Acts  2:  33—36.  Eph.  1:  20,  sq.  Col.  1:  17.  "Ovo^«  vntQ 
Tiuv  oi'onu,  Phil.  2:  9,  10.  He  is  entitled  to  honor  from  every  being, 
even  from  the  higher  intelligences,  Heb.  1:  6.  Phil.  2:  9,  10  ;  since 
he  is  henceforth  raised  in  glory  and  majesty  above  all,  1  Pet.  3:  22. 
Hence  a  kingdom  is  ascribed  to  him,  over  which  he  reigns  in  heav- 
en. He  is  called  King,  and  divinely  appointed  Lord;  6  Kvgio?, 
Acts  2:  36  ;  and  KvQiog  do^tjg^  especially  by  Paul,  1  Cor.  2:  8  (i.  e. 
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the  glorious,  adorable  Lord,  linsn  ^b.'? ,  Ps.  24:  7,  8).  In  Heb.  1: 
9,  Paul  applies  to  Christ  the  passage,  Ps.  45:  8,  "  God  hath  anoint- 
ed thee  with  the  oil  of  joy  above  thy  fellows,"  i.  e.  God  honors  thee 
more,  and  gives  thee  more  privileges,  than  all  the  partners  of  thy  dig- 
nity,—the  other  kings,  or  sons  of  God. 

Note.  Various  other  appellations  are  applied  in  tlie  New  Testament  to 
Christ,  descriptive  partly  of  his  supremacy,  and  partly  of  his  care  for  the 
Church,  as  its  head.  Among  these  are  the  followinj^  ;  viz.  Kttfah],  the  Chris- 
tian church  being  often  compared  with  n  torf;/,  Eph.  1:  22,  23.  5:23;  o.vi]q, 
raaritus,  2  Cor.  11:2;  and  vvfuf.io?,  John  3:  29.  Also  the  appellation  of  a  sheji- 
herd,  and  the  comparisons  taken  from  it,  John  10:  12.  So  Christ  is  called,  by 
Paul,  TTOtfiiva  rov ^liyav,  Heb.  13;  20,  and  aq'/nioi^Ti]v ,  I  Pet.  5:  4.  This  is  a 
very  honorable  appellation,  since  kings  were  called  shcpherdsby  the  Hebrews, 
Ps.  80:  2,  sq  ;  like  the  TTOifitPt?  laotr  of  Homer.  We  must  understand,  how- 
ever, by  this  appellation  a  pastoral  prince,  such  perhaps  as  Abraham  was,  and 
the  orientalists  frequently  were  ; — the  proprietor  and  owner  of  the  herds,  who 
Jiad  servants  in  his  employment,  as  under  shepherds. 


II.  The  Nature  and  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  the  administration  of  his  reign  which  lie 
carries  on  from  heaven. 

Cf  Ncesselt,  Diss.  "  de  Christo  homine  regnante,"  Opusc.  Tom. 
II.,  Halle,  1773  ;  and  the  programm,  "  De  Christo  ad  dextram  Dei 
sedente,"  p.  10,  sq.  Halle,  1787.  There  are  some  good  remarks, 
together  with  many  very  unfounded  ones,  in  Dr.  Eckermann's  Essay, 
Ueber  die  Begriffe  vom  Reiche  und  der  Wiederkunft  Christi,  in  his 
Theologischen  Beytragen,  B.  II.  St.  I.  Altona,  1791,  8vo.  Morus 
treats  this  subject  admirably,  p.  178,  sq. 

(1)  The  terms  which  signify  ride,  are  sometimes  used  figura- 
tively, and  denote  s.joi/ful  situation,  happy  and  honorable  in  an  un- 
common degree, — -freedom,  independence,  authority,  in  short,  every 
kind  of  distinguished  happiness  and  welfare.  Thus  the  Stoic  para- 
dox :  "  omnem  sapientem  regnare,  sive  esse  regem  ;"  and  Cicero  : 
"  olirn  cum  regnare  existimabamur."  In  this  sense.  Christians  are 
called  kings,  1  Pet.  2:  9.  Rev.  1:  6.  They  are  said  av^^uaiXeveiv 
TO)  Xqicxo),  to  share  with  Christ  the  royal  privileges,  2  Tim.  2:  12. 
In  the  parallel  passage,  Rom.  8:  17,  they  are  said  nwdotuax^r^vat. 
They  are  said,  also,  y,\riQovoi.ii:7v  jSandiluv,  Matt.  25:  34  ;  and  (3aa- 
dfveiv  h  Corj,  Rom.  5:  17.  Accordingly,  when  Christ  is  said  to 
reign,  his  life  in  heaven  may  be  intended.  But  this  phrase  applied 
to  him,  is   not  confined  to  this  meaning;  it  signifies  something  far 
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more  great  and   elevated   than  all   this  ;  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing remarks. 

(2)  The   kingdom   of  Christ,  according  to  the   doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  of  very  wide  extent. 

A.  It  extends  over  every  thing  in  all  the  universe.  "  All  power, 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  is  given  to  me,"  Matt.  28:  18.  'O  natr]g 
ndvia  didcoxfv  tig  XfiQo^^  amou,  v..  t.  A.  John  13:  3.  God  exalted 
him,  even  as  a  man,  above  every  thing  which  is  great  and  powerful 
in  the  material  and  spiritual  world,  in  order  that  he  might  rule  over 
them  ;  and  subjected  to  him  even  the  different  orders  and  classes 
of  good  and  bad  spirits.  Christ  reigns  over  them  as  Lord,  Phil.  2 
9—11.  Eph.  1:  20,  21.  Col.  1:  15—17.  Heb.  1:  4—14.  1  Pet.  3: 
22.  The  ground  and  object  of  such  an  extensive  rule  is  this  : 
Xbere  are  many  things  both  in  the  material  and  spiritual  world 
which  operate  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  men.  Now  if 
Men  are  to  be  peculiarly  the  subjects  over  whom  Christ  is  to  reign, 
as  king;  if  to  promote  their  welfare  and  to  shield  them  from  all 
harm  ;  if  to  punish  his  own  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  his  king- 
dom, and  to  bless  and  reward  his  followers,  are  to  be  his  peculiar 
concern  ;— he  must  be  able  to  control  all  these  other  objects.  For, 
B.  The  reign  or  government  of  Jesus,  as  Christ  or  Messiah,  has 
a  principal  respect  to  the  human  race.  He  exerts  his  authority  on 
account  of  men,  and  for  their  advantage.  This  kingdom  is  two- 
fold :  viz. 

(a)  Regnum  sensu  latiori.  Since  the  time  when  Christ  was  re- 
ceived into  heaven  (Eph.  1:20),  he  has  reigned  over  all  men, 
whether  they  know  and  honor  him,  or  not ;  i.  e.  he  provides  for 
them  all  that  spiritual  welfare,  and  true  happiness  of  which  they  are 
capable.  He  received  from  the  Father  right  and  power  over  the 
human  race,  John  17:  2.  Matt.  28:  18.     Eph.  1:  10.  2  Pet.  2:  1. 

(6)  Regnum  sensu  strictiori  sive  angustiori,  extends  over  his 
worshippers,  who  know  and  love  him;  over  the  whole  society 
{iKK^Gia,  ^l-^-p)  of  those  who  are  united  not  by  external  power  and 
compulsion,  but  by  the  power  of  truth  and  by  instruction.  This 
community  is  therefore  called,  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  ^aodelct 
^eov  sive  oCgavov,  Eph.  5:  5.  Col.  1:  13.  Over  this  community, 
he  exercises  the  most  special  watchfulness  and  care.  Its  members, 
when  faithfully  devoted  and  obedient  to  him,  are  his  nQoffaxa  'idta. 
The   foundation  was  laid  and  the  beginning  made  in  this  commu- 
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nity,  during  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth.  From  the  time  of  John  it 
suffered  violence,  Matt.  11:  12.  But  the  beginning  was  small,  and, 
in  comparison  with  what  afterwards  took  place,  unobserved  by  the 
great  multitude  ;  ovk  tQitxai  /xfiu  nuQUTrjQit^aiojg,  Luke  17:  20, 
This  kingdom  was  not  extended  and  widened  till  after  the  ascen- 
sion. 

(3)  The  manner  in  which  Christ  governs  or  rules  his  kingdom. 
He  reigns  as  amtriQ,  Eph.  5:  23 — 29. 

A.  Now,  during  ,the  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  the 
world, 

(a)  By  instruction  in  the  truth,  John  18:  37.  At  his  departure 
from  the  world,  he  committed  this  instruction  to  his  disciples,  and 
especially  to  his  apostles  as  his  ambassadors,  that  they  might  com- 
municate it  every  where,  without  regard  to  nation  or  kindred.  Matt. 
28:  18 — 20.  It  was  to  be  more  extensively  diffused  and  widely 
propagated  by  means  of  other  teachers,  appointed  by  the  apostles 
under  the  guidance  and  authority  of  Christ,  Eph.  4:  11,  15,  16. 
Accordingly  in  the  passages  mentioned,  Paul  derives  the  qualifica- 
tions and  the  ministry  {xaQig,  xuQianara)  of  teachers  from  Christ 
himself;  as  Christ  also  himself  does,  John  10:  1,  sq. 

(6)  By  that  support,  help,  and  assistance  which  he  imparts  to  his 
Church,~his  special  concern  in  its  extension,  and  the  frustration 
of  the  designs  of  its  enemies.  Matt.  28:  20.  1  Cor.  15:  25  26  1 
John  4:  4.  5:  4,  5.  '      " 

Note.  All  the  hindrances  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of* 
Christianity,  and  the  success  of  the  designs  of  Christ  to  promote  human  hap- 
piness,  are  frequently  called,  ix&Qol  X^iarov.  This  term  is  borrowed  from 
Ps.  110:  2.  Morus  has  enumerated  these  hindrances,  as  presented  in  the 
Scriptures,  p.  180,  sq.  §  G.  Christ  has  already  removed  these  hindrances  in  a 
measure;  he  is  constantly  diminishing  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  present 
dispensation,  will  have  entirely  surmounted  them.  Ps.  110:  12  1  Cor  15-  25 
Morus  p.  181,  sq.  §  7.  >    ■  ■      ■      . 

B.  In  future,  when  the  present  state  of  the  world  shall  cease  (at 
which  time  the  greatest  revolutions  will  take  place  in  the  whole  uni- 
verse, 2  Pet.  3:  7,  10-13).  Then,  and  not  before,  will  Christ  e.K- 
hibit  himself  in  all  his  glory,  as  Lord  of  the  human  race.  Paul  says 
expressly,  that  all  the  glory  of  Christ  is  not  now  displayed,  Heb.  2: 
8.  Col.  3:  3,  4.  For  all  have  not  yet  acknowledged  him  as  Lord, 
and  his  enemies  have  still  power  to  harm.     But  then  his  glory  will 
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become  visible,  1  Cor.  15:  26,  27.  Heb.  10:  13.     Christ  will  solemn- 
ly and  visibly  reappear   on   the  earthy.-  Acts  1:  11.     1  Thess.  4:  16. 
2  Pet.  3:  10,  13.    Heb.  9:  2S.    Col.  3:  4.      He   will  raise  the  dead, 
John  5:  21—23.   Matt.  xxv.      He  will   sit  in  judgment   upon   the 
dead  and  the  living,  1  Cor.  15:  26,  27.    Rom.  14:  10.    Phil.  2j  10  ; 
and  will  allot  rewards   and   punishments,  John  5:  21 — 23,  27,  sq. 
Matt.  xxv.    Acts  17:  31.     According  to  the  doctrine  of  tiie  univer- 
sality of  Christ's  kingdom,  he  will  judge,  not  Christians  only,  but  all 
men.     Cf.  the  passages  above  cited,  and  Acts  17:  31.  Rom.  2:  6,  7. 
But  the  time  of  this  Judgment  is  unknown,  and  was   so  even  to  the 
apostles,  1  Thess.  5:  1,  sq.  coll.  2  Thess.  2:  3.     Many  of  the   early 
Christians,  however,   appear  to  have  supposed   that  it  was  near  at 
hand,  and  was  connected  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple,  which  was  also  called  ixaQOVolu  Xoiotov.     For   the  Jews 
believed  that  the  temple  would  stand  until  the  end  of  the  world,  Ps. 
78:  69.     But  the  apostles  never    adopted  or  favored   this   opinion  ; 
vid.  Thess.  ut  supra. 

(4)  Some  farther  observations  on  the  nature  and  continuance  of 
the  crovernment  which  Christ  as  a  man  administers  in  heaven. 

(a)  The  government  of  Christ  is  described  by  himself  and  his 
apostles  as  being  not  external  and  temporal,  but  spiritual,  conduct- 
ed principally  by  means  of  his  religion,  by  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  the  power  which  attends  it; — uh^Qiia,  John  18:  37  ;  or 
Qnliaxt,  Ephes.  5:  26  ;  vid.  No.  3.  This  fact  excludes  and  refutes 
the  objection,  that  Christ  designed  to  establish  an  cartlihj  kingdom, 
§89;  and  it  frustrates  the  hopes  of  the  Chiliasts,  who,  agreeably 
to  Jewish  prejudices,  are  expecting  such  a  kingdom  yet  to  come. 

(b)  This  government  which  Jesus  administers,  as  a  man,  is  not 
natural  to  him,  or  one  which  he  attains  by  birth,  but  acquired.  He 
received  it  from  his  Father  as  a  reward  for  his  sufferings,  and  for 
his  faithful  performance  of  the  whole  work,  and  discharge  of  all  the 
offices,  entrusted  to  him  by  God  for  the  good  of  men.  'Exag'tG- 
aro  avTM  ovo^ia,  and  d t  6  uvtov  vne(jvil>o)ce,  Phil.  2:  9.  "  We 
see  Jesus,  after  he  had  endured  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  hon- 
or "  etc.  Heb.  2:  9,  10.  The  Father  is  described  as  vnora^ug 
XqigtcT,  navzu,  1  Cor.  15:  24,  27.  Acts  2;  31-36,  the  discourses 
of'jesus  in  John  17:  5.  Mutt.  11:  27,  sq.  28:  18,  also  many  of  the 
texts  which  speak  of  his  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  §  99. 
Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  frequently  makes  use,  in  relation 
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to  this  subject,  of  the  word  Tihioi&iqvat,  which  is  apphed  literally  to 
the  reward  of  victors.  He  explains  the  idea  in  a  very  intelligible 
manner,  Heb.  5:  8.  Christ  learned  by  his  sufferings  to  obey  God, 
and  do  his  will ;  and  he  who  knows  how  to  obey  so  well,  is  also 
qualified  to  govern  well.  Vid.  Morus  p.  184,  §  9,  for  other  texts 
and  comments.  This  kingdom  is  therefore  called,  at  one  time,  the 
kingdom  of  God,  from  its  founder  ;  at  another  time,  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  who  accomplished  the  plan  of  God  ;  and  still  again,  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  of  Christ,  because  God  and  Christ  were  unit- 
ed in  its  establishment. 

(c)  The  Israelites  imagined,  according  to  the  instruction  of  the 
prophets,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  would  be  an  everlasting 
kingdom  {aioiviog,  perpetuus),  continuing  as  long  as  the  world  should 
endure.  Thus  it  is  always  represented  in  the  New  Testament. 
"  He  will  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  iig  Tovg  aicovag,  icai  irjg 
^ttoilei'ag  avrov  ovk  larai  rt'log,"  Luke  1:  33.  The  text  Ps.  45: 
7,  0  d^QOuog  aov  eig  tov  aiMvu  tov  aiMvog,  is  explained  in  the  same 
way,  Heb.  1;  8.  Christ  himself  says  expressly.  Matt.  16.  18,  niilat 
adov  ov  xuTio/voovat  ttjg  ixichjolag,  i.  e.  the  society  established  by 
him  should  not  decline  and  perish,  like  so  many  others  ;  but  always 
endure.  He  said  with  great  explicitness.  Matt.  28:  20,  that  his  as- 
sistance and  special  care  should  extend  to  his  followers  tcog  ztjg  avv- 
TfXfi'ag  TOV  almvog.  His  friends  should  enjoy  his  constant  presence, 
support,  and  assistance,  in  every  condition  of  life,  until  the  end  of 
the  world  that  now  is. 

{d)  From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that  the  government 
which  Christ  as  a  man  administers  in  heaven,  will  continue  only 
while  the  present  constitution  of  the  world  lasts.  At  the  end  of  the 
world,  when  the  heavenly  state  commences,  the  government  which 
Christ  administers  as  a  man,  will  cease;  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  aims 
to  promote  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  men  :  since  those  of  our 
race  who  labor  for  this  end,  will  then  have  attained  the  goal,  and 
will  be  actually  blessed.  So  Paul  says  expressly,  1  Cor.  15:  24 — 28, 
in  entire  accordance  with  the  universal  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment respecting  the  kingdom  of  Christ  as  man.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jesus,  or  of  his  office  as  Messiah,  and  refers  to  Ps. 
110:  1,  "  Sit  on  my  right  hand,  until  I  subject  to  thee  all  thine  en- 
emies." The  phrase,  to  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Feather,  he  ex- 
plains by  ^aaiXiveiv,  and  comprehends  under  this  term  all  the  offi- 
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ces  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  institutions  which  he  has  established  for 
the  good  of  men,  i.e.  for  their  holiness  and  eternal  blessedness. 
These  offices  (his  kingdom)  will  cease  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
when  all  the  opposers  of  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom  upon 
earth,  and  even  Death,  the  last  enemy  of  his  followers,  will  be  sub- 
dued, and  when  his  friends  will  be  introduced  by  himself  into  that 
eternal  blessedness,  to  which  it  is  his  aim  to  exalt  them.  Then  will 
his  great  plan  for  the  happiness  of  men  be  completed,  and  the  end 
of  his  office  as  Messiah  will  be  attained.  Thenceforward  the  Fath- 
er will  no  more  make  use,  as  before,  of  the  intervention  of  the  Mes- 
siah to  govern  and  bless  men ;  for  now  they  will  be  actually  blessed. 
Christ  then  will  lay  down  his  former  charge,  and  give  it  over  to  the 
Father,  who  had  entrusted  him  with  it.  For  we  cannot  expect, 
that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  will  be  continued  in  heaven,  and 
that  the  other  institutions  of  the  Christian  church,  which  relate  on- 
ly to  the  present  life,  will  be  found  there  in  the  same  way  as  they  ex- 
ist here  upon  the  earth.  In  the  abodes  of  the  blessed,  the  Father  will 
himself  reign  over  his  saints  with  an  immediate  government,  and  in 
a  manner  different  from  the  rule  which  he  causes  to  be  exercised 
over  them  through  Christ,  his  ambassador,  while  they  continue  upon 
the  earth.  Vid.  Scripta  varii  argumenti,  p.  GO,  sq.  ed.  II.  The 
glory  and  majesty  of  Christ  will  remain,  however,  unaltered ;  and 
he  will  still  far  excel  his  friends  and  brethren,  who  enjoy  a  happi- 
ness similar  to  his  own.  He  will  still  be  honored  and  loved  by 
them  as  their  Lord,  and  as  the  author  of  their  salvation,  John  17: 
24.  Rom.  8:  17.  2  Tim.  2:  12. 


'^  99.  Remarks  on  the  form  and  sense  of  the  scriptural  represen- 
tation respecting  the  kingdom  of  god  and  of  christ  ;  and  on 
the  signification  of  the  phrase,  to  sit  on  the  right  hand  op 
GOD,  as  applied  to  Christ. 

I.  Origin  and  design  of  the  formulae  respecting  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

(1)  We  must  begin  with  the  principle,  that  many  of  the  images, 
expressions,  and  phrases,  which  are  applied  to  God  and  his  govern- 
ment, are  borrowed  from  those  applied  to  earthly  kings.  We  re- 
gard God  as  possessing  every  thing  which  is  considered  great,  exalt- 
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ed,  and  preeminent  among  men  ;  but  in  a  far  higher  degree.  With 
us,  every  thing  is  small  and  limited  ;  with  him,  great,  comprehen- 
sive, and  immeasurable.  But  now,  again,  we  reason  retrogressive- 
ly  from  the  deity  and  from  heaven  to  earth.  God  by  his  agency  is 
the  cause  of  every  thing  great  and  wonderful  which  takes  place  on 
the  earth  ;  ovdtp  uvev  ■&fov.  Even  the  government  of  kings  is  of 
divine  origin ;  and  they  are  appointed  by  the  Deity  himself 

Tifit)  (JioTQSfpiog  i9aod7/og)  §'  ex  Jwg  tan,  (fihi  Ss  i  fit^zkra  Ztvg, 
Horn.  II.  II.  197.  "  Jupiter  bestows  upon  kings  their  sceptre,  and 
the  right  to  reign  over  others,"  V.  205.  See  also  II.  IX.  98,  99; 
and  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  6/,  Jiog  ^aaiXritg,yi.T.l.  They  are  ac- 
cordingly the  representatives  and  ambassadors  of  the  gods,  bear 
their  image,  govern  and  judge  in  their  stead.  Hence  they  are  call- 
ed gods,  sons  of  God,  dioyfviig,  diorgfcpag,  -O^eToi,  avridsol,  x.  t.  I. 

All  these  ideas  and  expressions  were  common  with  the  Israelit- 
ish  nation,  and  were  solemnly  sanctioned  by  their  prophets  under 
direct  divine  authority.  The  God  Jehovah  was  their  proper  king, 
supreme  over  their  state  and  nation.  He  governed  them  through 
the  instrumentality  of  human  regents  and  deputed  kings.  Their 
constitution  was  theocratic,  to  make  use  of  a  happy  term,  first  ap- 
plied to  this  subject  by  Josephus.  Hence  the  Israelitish  state  and 
nation  are  called  the  possession,  and  the  peculiar  people  of  Jehovah, 
and  also  the  kingdom  of  Jehovah  :  as  Ex.  19:  6.  Ps.  114:  2.  In 
the  same  way  the  later  Jews  applied  the  i^hrases,  kingdom  of  God 
or  oiheaven,  to  the  Jewish  state  and  church,  and  to  the  whole  relig- 
ion and  ritual  of  the  Israelites.  When  a  proselyte  was  received  by 
them,  he  was  said  to  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  God  or  of 
heaven  ;  vid.  Schottgen,  De  regno  coelorum  (Hor.  Heb.  T.  I.  extr.)  ; 
and  Wetstein  on  Matt.  21:  2-5,  Note.  On  this  account  the  Jews 
called  themselves  vlovg  (Saadelag,  Matt.  8:  12 ;  and  Christ  said, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  (the  rights  of  the  people  of  God)  should  be 
taken  from  them,  Matt.  21:  43. 

(2)  The  Jews,  according  to  the  instruction  of  their  prophets, 
conceived  of  the  Messiah  as  a  ruler  and  religious  reformer,  like 
Moses  and  the  pious  kings  of  antiquity  ;  only  far  greater,  more  ex- 
alted and  perfect  than  they,  vid.  ^^i  89 ;  and  so  they  speak  of  the 
eternal  king,  and  the  eternal  kingdom  of  David,  2  Sam.  vii.  Ps. 
Lxxxix.  They  therefore  called  the  happy  condition  of  the  church 
and  state  under  the  reign  of  Messiah,  and  the  subjects  of  his  govern- 
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ment,  by  way  of  eminence,  §aoiliia  &fov  or  ov()apujv.  They  be- 
lieved that  they  exclusively  should  enjoy  this  kingdom,  and  together 
with  the  Messiah,  should  reign  over  all  nations.  After  the  Babylo- 
nian exile,  this  appellation,  applied  in  this  sense  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  peculiarly,  became  very  common,  and  was  probably 
taken  from  Dan.  7:  13,  14.  It  must  have  been  common  in  Pales- 
tine at  the  time  of  Christ ;  but  it  occurs  very  rarely  in  the  later  Rab- 
binical writings. 

(3)  Jesus  and  his  apostles  did  not,  then,  invent  these  words  and 
phrases ;  they  only  preserved  the  terms  which  they  found  already 
existing,  and  gave  them  a  meaning  more  just  and  pure  than  the 
common  one.  This  they  did,  however,  with  wise  caution  and  for- 
bearance. Christ  admitted  the  expectations  of  the  Jews  o^ freedom 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah ;  but  he  showed  that  this  freedom 
was  not  civil  liberty,  but  freedom  from  the  power  of  sin,  John  8: 
32.  Luke  17:  20.  He  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  that  the 
Sacred  writings  testified  concerning  the  Messiah,  and  he  agreed 
with  the  Jews  as  to  the  very  passages  containing  this  testimony  ; 
but  he  taught  them  the  more  just  and  spiritual  interpretation  of  these 
passages,  vid.  '^  90,  III.  By  receiving  the  kingdom  of  God,  he 
means,  believing  in  Jesus  Christ,  submitting  to  his  guidance  and 
obeying  his  precepts,  and  thus  obtaining  the  right  of  enjoying  the 
divine  favors  promised  through  the  Messiah,  John  iii.  Mark  10: 
15.  The  same  is  meant  by  being  received  into  the  kingdom  of  God^ 
Col.  1:  13.  Ephes.  5:  5.  It  was  for  this  object  that  John  the  Bap- 
tist had  before  labored,  although  he  was  ignorant  on  many  points 
belonging  to  the  new  dispensation  ;  the  essentials,  however,  he  un- 
derstood ;  and  his  theme  was,  "  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
at  hand."  He  knew  Christ  to  be  the  "  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world ;"  and  described  the  Messiah  as  the  am- 
bassador of  God,  a  teacher  and  expiator,  John  1:  29.  3:  27,  32,  34. 
(4)  These  attempts  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  were  very  much 
facilitated  by  the  fact,  that  the  terms,  kingdom  of  God  and  king- 
dom of  heaven,  were  used  figuratively  even  by  the  Jews.  They  fre- 
quently gave  these  phrases  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense,  denoting  and 
comprehending  all  the  divine  appointments  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  men, — for  their  happiness  in  this  and  the  future  life ;  every  thing, 
in  short,  which  serves  to  promote  the  progressive  holiness  and  pro- 
portionate happiness  of  man  in  this  life,  and  the  life  to  come,  which 
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is  his  true  destination.  Hence  they  conceived  of  a  twofold  king- 
dom or  state  of  God  ;  one  upon  the  earth,  of  which  the  dispensation 
under  the  Messiah  constitutes  the  brightest  and  greatest  epoch ; 
the  other,  in  heaven.  The  pious  worshippers  of  God,  are  trans- 
lated from  the  former  to  the  latter.  Here  they  live  as  strangers  in 
a  land  of  pilgrimage  :  there,  they  are  at  home,  in  their  native  land. 
So  they  called  the  latter  place,  the  Father's  house,  the  upper  church, 
the  heavenly  or  new  Jerusalem.  And  so  comprehensively,  the  entire 
sum  of  happiness  after  death  and  in  the  future  world,  was  called  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

Now  Jesus  and  the  apostles  frequently  use  the  phrase  ^aoiXfiu 
x^fov  or  ovQavciiv,  in  this  sense  ;  and  still  more  frequently  do  they 
connect  the  two  senses  together.  One  who  is  a  member  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  upon  the  earth,  and  obeys  his  precepts,  has 
a  title  to  citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  God  which  is  in  heaven  (in 
the  city  of  God,  in  the  new  Jerusalem),  Phil.  3:  20,  21  ;  coll.  Matt. 
25:  34.  James  2:  5.  1  Cor.  15:  50.  2  Thess.  1:  5.  2  Tim.  4:  18. 
2  Pet.  1:  11.  The  remark  made  respecting  ^unilivtiv  ovv  Xgio- 
T(o,  «.  T.  X.  belongs  in  this  connexion  ;  vid.  §  98,  II.  1. 

(5)  From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  images  derived 
from  a  king  and  his  subjects,  and  their  mutual  relations,  are  more 
proper  and  suitable  than  any  other,  to  represent  and  describe  the 
duties,  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  worshippers  of  God,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  true  followers  of  the  Messiah.  But  the  Jews,  who  had 
little  taste  for  what  is  spiritual,  were  content  with  the  mere  image, 
and  so  forgot  the  thing  itself,  which  the  image  was  designed  to  in- 
dicate.    They  imagined  a  king  reigning  visibly  upon  the  earth. 

Jesus  and  his  apostles  preserved  these  same  images,  but  showed 
in  what  way  they  ought  to  be  understood  and  applied.  They  show- 
ed that  the  Messiah,  after  his  ascension,  did  not  visibly  and  bodily 
reign  on  the  earth,  but  that  henceforward  he  reigned  in  heaven ; 
and  there,  invisible  to  mortal  eyes,  would  rule  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven  and  earth,  (the  latter  by  his  religion  and  visible  support,)  un- 
til the  end  of  the  world.  They  showed,  moreover,  that  this  invisi- 
ble and  heavenly  government  was  of  far  wider  extent  than  the 
earthly  government  expected  by  the  Jews,  and  would  embrace  not 
one  nation  only,  but  all  nations  without  distinction  ;  because  the 
kingdom  of  morality,  of  truth  and  happiness,  is  a  kingdom  for  all, 
such  being  the  destination  of  all,  and  God,  as  a  father,  being  soli- 
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citous  for  the  happiness  of  all  his  children,  John  10:  16;  avaxe- 
qittkaiojoaa&at  rd  ndfja  In  Xqcgtm,  Eph.  1:  10,  also  uXrigoiJv 
■navxtt  (comprehendere  imperio),  Ephes.  1:  23.  3:  19.  Col.  1:  18. 
They  taught  that  the  whole  visible  disclosure  of  the  majesty  of 
Christ,  and  his  return  to  the  earth,  would  not  take  place  before  the 
end  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  world.  Thus  they  preserved 
the  ancient  expressions  and  phrases  respecting  the  Messiah  and  his 
royal  office,  which  had  been  common  among  the  Israelites ;  but  so 
defined  and  modified  the  meaning  of  them,  as  to  give  them  an  entirely 
different  aspect, — a  different  and  far  more  elevated  sense,  than  was 
common, — a  sense,  too,  which  entirely  agreed  with  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament  predictions. 

Kings  are  the  sons  of  God ;  and  the  most  illustrious  kings,  are 
the  first  born.  And  so  the  Messiah  ;  but  he,  in  a  far  higher  sense 
than  all  earthly  kings,  is  vloi;  ■&iov,  ngcozozoKog,  fiovoyevt]?, 
John  I.  Heb.  1:  6.  Rom.  8:  29.  Col.  1:  15,  coll.  v.  18.  The  sons 
of  kings,  especially  the  frsi  born,  are  the  heirs  and  possessors  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  among  the  Israelites,  themselves  ruled,  as  representa- 
tives and  deputies  of  the  father  over  particular  provinces  of  his  king- 
dom ;  vid.  Anmerkung  zu  Ps.  45:  17.  So  too  the  Messiah  rules 
over  the  most  important  parts  of  the  paternal  or  divine  kingdom. 
Hence  he  is  called  K\r}QOv6nog,  Lord,  possessor  of  the  kingdom, 
Heb.  1:  2.  Kings  decree  justice,  and  hold  judgment,  in  the  name 
of  God,  as  his  ambassadors  and  deputies,  Ps.  72:  1.  So  too  the 
Messiah  ;  but  he  will  hold  judgment  over  the  living  and  the  dead, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  at  the  end  of  the  world.  In  the  same 
way,  the  other  forms  and  expressions  may  be  easily  solved. 

(6)  This  kind  of  representation  and  mode  of  instruction  is  in  a 
high  degree  intelligible  at  all  times  ;  it  possesses  internal  truth  and 
reality.  But  it  was  particularly  adapted  to  all  the  conceptions  of 
the  Jews,  and  even  of  the  heathen  at  that  age.  It  conveyed  to 
them,  when  it  was  properly  understood,  the  most  exalted  and  proper 
ideas  respecting  God,  and  his  designs  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  institute  and  church.  At  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles, the  belief  universally  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  and  indeed 
appears  to  have  been  entertained  even  by  the  prophets,  that  God  gov- 
erned the  world  by  means  of  angels,  as  the  servants  and  instruments 
of  his  providence,  vid.  Vol.  I.  §§  58,  60.  The  belief  too  of  many  sub- 
ordinate deities,  through  whose  instrumentality  the  supreme  God 
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governed  the  world,  prevailed  among  heathen  nations,  cf.  1  Cor. 
8;  5,  6.  The  apostles  therefore  showed,  that  God  had  now  entrust- 
ed the  government  of  the  world,  and  the  care  of  our  spiritual  wel- 
fare, directly  to  the  man  Christ ;  and  that  these  ministers  of  divine 
providence,  as  well  as  all  the  other  instruments  which  it  employed, 
were  now  subjected  to  him ;  that  all  might  trust  in  him  alone,  as 
the  author  of  salvation  ;  vid.  1  Cor.  ut  supra.  And  so  Paul,  Heb. 
I.  II.  proves  that  Christ  is  far  exalted  above  all  the  servants  and  min- 
isters of  God  (angels),  who  are  now  indeed  made  subject  and  obe- 
dient to  him.  This  reference  of  the  apostolical  doctrine  is  very 
clear  from  Heb.  2:  5,  oux  uyyiloiQ  vniTa'Si  Trjv  olKOVfxivriv  ty]v 
(lilXovouv  (i.  e.  the  times  of  the  New  Testament),  but  to  Christ 
only ;  although  he  lived  in  humiliation  upon  the  earth  (vid.  the 
verse  following)  ;  which  was  always  revolting  to  the  Jews. 

Note.  To  say  the  whole  briefly  ;  the  phrase,  kingdom  of  God  or  of  Christ, 
in  the  sense  in  which  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus,  and  his  apostles  understood  it, 
signifies,  the  whole  work  of  Christ  for  the  good  of  men,  and  every  thing  which  is 
effected  by  this  work.  Hence  the  phrase  denotes  (a)  all  the  benefits,  rights,  pri- 
vileges and  rewards,  which  his  followers  receive  in  this  and  the  future  life; 
comprising  the  doctrine  respecting  Christ,  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  all  the  bles- 
sedness which  we  owe  to  him  ;  and  sometimes  comprising  too,  the  followers  of 
Christ  themselves  (cives),  who  enjoy  these  blessings  ;  (h)  all  the  duties  and  the 
worship  which  we  owe  to  God  and  Christ;  and  so  the  conditions  on  which  we 
obtain  the  blessings  above  enumerated.  Thus  are  the  comprehensive  phrases, 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  see  it,  etc.  to  be  understood.  Vid.  especial- 
ly Morus  pp.  184,  185.  n.  3.  Cf.  Storr,  "  De  notione  regni  coelestis  in  N.  T.'' 
Opusc.  Acad.  T.  I.  n.  V. 

II.  Signification  of  the  phrase,  to  ait  on  the  right  hand  of  Ood,  as  applied  to  Christ.* 

(1)  The  phrase  is  borrowed  from  Ps.  110:  1,  which  the  Jewish 
teachers  at  the  time  of  Christ  must  have  considered  to  be  a  Messianic 
psalm,  as  appears  from  Matt.  22:  44,  sq.  [Vid.  for  the  explanation 
of  this  psalm,  the  Note  to  the  author's  German  translation,  3d  ed.] 
The  origin  of  this  expression,  too,  is  to  be  sought  in  a  comparison 
of  God  with  earthly  kings.  We  conceive  of  kings,  rulers,  judges  as 
sitting  on  thrones,  when  they  exercise  rule,  pronounce  judgment,  or 
display  all  their  splendor  and  majesty.     Hence  the  verba  sedendi  (as 

*  Vid.  the  Programm  cited  in  the  preceding  Sections,  in  which  the  vari- 
ous explanations  which  have  been  given  to  this  phrase  are  enumerated  and  ex- 
amined. Cf.  Morus,  p.  185,  n.  6. 
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n-li"*)  signify  also  to  rule,  to  reign.  God  has  his  throne  in  the  heav- 
ens, and  there  Christ,  after  his  ascension,  seated  himself  with  God, 
1  Pet.  3:  22.  Ephes.  1:  20.  Heb.  1:  13.  Now  for  any  one  to  be 
appointed  a  place  with  a  king, — to  be  seated  with  him,  or  at  his 
right  hand,  is  frequently, 

(rt)  A  mere  external  mark  of  honor,  showing  that  such  a  person 
is  highly  respected,  esteemed  and  loved  by  the  king.  So  1  Kings  2: 
19,  sq.  1  Sam.  20:  25.  1  Mace.  10:  62—65.  Standing  ^\.i\\e  right 
hand  is  the  same  thing,  Ps.  45:  10.  The  Grecian  and  Roman  wri- 
ters furnish  abundant  examples  of  the  same  usage.     But  it  denotes, 

(6)  Participation  in  the  government ,  and  associated  rule,  though 
not  full  equality  in  rank  and  dignity.  Sitting  with  the  king  is  plain- 
ly used  in  this  sense,  Matt.  20:  21,  and  frequently  in  Grecian  and 
Roman  writers,  and  in  Grecian  mythology.  Minerva  is  represented 
by  Homer  as  sitting  beside  Jupiter,  and  by  Pindar,  as  sitting  at  his 
right  hand,  and  as  giving  charges  and  commands.  Apollo  is  repre- 
sented by  Callimachus  as  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  Jupiter,  and  as 
rewarding  singers  and  poets.  In  all  these  cases,  participation  in 
the  government  and  associated  rule  are  indicated,  though  not  full 
equality. 

(2)  Now  when  this  p'.rase  is  applied  to  Christ,  we  easily  see 
from  this  analogy  what  it  must  mean,  and  how  it  must  have  been  un- 
derstood by  ancient  readers  and  hearers.  The  phrase  is  never  appli- 
ed to  Christ,  except  when  his  humanity  is  spoken  of;  or  when  he  is 
mentioned  as  Messiah, — as  ■Oiavd^gomog.  It  is  not  spoken  of  his 
divine  character  ;  though  Michajlis  so  explains  it,  referring  it  to  the 
seat  of  God  upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  The  language,  "  Christ 
left  his  seat  at  the  right  handofthe  Father  in  order  to  become  man," 
was  first  used  by  the  fathers  who  lived  after  the  fourth  century. 
Such  language  never  occurs  in  the  New  Testament.  Sitting  at 
the  ric^ht  hand  of  God,  is  always  there  represented,  as  the  reward 
which  the  Messiah  obtained  from  God,  after  his  death  and  ascension, 
for  the  faithful  accomplishment,  when  upon  earth,  of  all  his  work 
for  the  salvation  of  man.  It  is  the  promised  reward  {reXiioiatg, 
Pga^iiov^)  which  the  victor  receives  after  a  long  contest;  vid.  Acts 

2:  31 36.     Heb.  12:  2.     Hence  the  Father  is  said  to  have  placed 

Jesus  at  his  right  hand,  Ephes.  1:  20.  This  phrase,  therefore,  be- 
yond doubt,  implies  every  thing  which  belongs  to  the  glory  of  Christ 
considered  as  a  man,  and  to  the  dominion  over  the  entire  universe, 
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over  the  human  race,  and  especially  over  the  church  and  its  members, 
which  belongs  to  him  as  a  king ;  vid.  §  98.  This  is  the  reward 
which  he  receives  from  the  Father  ;  he  takes  this  place,  as  a  man,  for 
the  first  time,  immediately  after  his  ascension  to  heaven,  1  Pet.  3:  22. 
Mark  16:  19.  Acts  2:  32,  sq.  etc.  With  this,  his  reign  in  heaven 
commences.  Paul  himself  explains  the  phrase  by  ^aoiXivitv^  1  Cor. 
15:  25,  and  opposes  XiLiovgytiv,  (which  is  applied  to  angels,  vid. 
Heb.  1:  3,  4,)  to  na&iCeiv  ix  df^tMv  ■deov,  Heb.  1:  13,  14.  One 
of  the  most  decisive  texts  is  Ephes.  1:  20 — 22,"  God  raised  him 
from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand,"  v.  20.  The 
exaltation  and  dominion  of  Jesus,  which  extends  over  every  thing  in 
all  the  universe,  is  described,  v.  21  ;  and  finally  his  reign  over  the 
church  is  particularly  mentioned,  nal  aJroV  tdojus  v.f(f)alriv  inl 
nuvTtt  (supreme  ruler)  tj]  iiotXrjaict,  v.  22.   Cf.  1  Pet.  3:  22. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 
On  the  doctrine  of  the  pekson  of  Christ. 


§  100.   Of  the  higher  nature  in  Christ,  and  how  it  is  proved. 

We  have  before  shown  (§  93),  that  Christ  was  a  true  man,  both 
as  to  soul  and  body  ;  but  have  now  to  show  that,  according  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  New  Testament,  he  was  not  a  mere  man  ;  but 
that  he  possessed  at  the  same  time  such  exalted  perfections,  as  can- 
not be  ascribed  to  any  mere  man,  or  indeed  to  any  created  being; 
or,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  that  he  possessed  a  di- 
vine nature.  Caution  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  the  texts  by 
which  this  doctrine  is  proved. 

(1)  This  doctrine  cannot  be  proved, 

(a)  By  every  text  in  which  Christ  is  called  vlog  -d^eov.,  for  this 
is  frequently  a  name  by  which  his  work  and  office,  and  not  his  na- 
ture are  denoted.  There  are  passages,  however,  in  which  vlog  &{ov 
and  fiOfoytvrjg  clearly  indicate  the  higher  nature  of  Christ,  vid.  <§ 
73,  6,  b.  Such  texts  only  must  be  chosen,  as  are  determined  by 
the  context  and  predicates  to  have  this  reference ;  e.  g.  John  5: 
10,  and  the  appellation  fiovoyavriQ  John  i.,  also  the  texts  in  which 
Christ  calls  God  his  Father  in  a  sense  in  which  this  name  is  never 
used  by  any  created  being ;  those,  too,  in  which  he  ascribes  attri- 
butes to  himself,  as  Son,  which  never  were,  or  could  be  predicated 
of  a  mortal  or  created  spirit ;  the  texts,  e.  g.  in  which  he  says,  that 
he  works  in  common  with  his  Father.  It  deserves  however  to  be 
remarked,  that  many  theologians,  ever  since  the  earliest  ages,  have 
considered  the  appellation  Son  of  God,  as  denoting  simply  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ.  These  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  appellation 
),6yog,  in  itself  considered. 

(6)  By  those  expressions,  (when  taken  by  themselves,)  which  ascribe 
to"  Christ  resemblance  to  God  in  some  high  degree,  e.  g.  tl-AOiv  ^lov 
Vol.  II.  .  29 
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(xogurov,  Col.  1:  15,  and  anuvyaGiiu  do'ir]Q  and  ^ugaxTrjp  vnoGidoe- 
wg  avTOv,  Heb.  1:  3.  'yinavyaofAu  d6S.T]g  signifies  the  radiance  of 
the  dhnne  splendor  or  majesty  ;  yuQu^triQ  vnoaiuaiujg  aviov,  a  vis- 
ible image  (imago  expressa)  of  the  divine  substance.  The  sense, 
then,  of  these  representations  is  this,  "  the  Son  is  he  through  whom 
God  hath  clearly  revealed,  or  visibly  made  known  himself  to  men." 
So  Paul  himself  explains  it,  2  Cor.  4:  4,  "  As  God,  at  the  crteation, 
gave  light  to  the  obscure  earth  ;  so  Christ,  by  his  religion,  gave 
light  to  men,  and  led  them  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  God."  Vid.  John 
1:  14,  coll.  v.  18.  But  othtr  expressions  in  the  passages  just  cited, 
clearly  ascribing  divine  attributes  to  Christ,  are  proof  of  this  doc- 
trine, as  may  be  seen  below. 

(()  Nor  is  this  doctrine  proved  by  those  passages,  which  treat  of 
Christ's  state  of  exaltation,  and  of  the  eminent  privileges  which  were 
conferred  upon  him,  as  a  man,  when  he  entered  upon  that  condition  : 
e.  g.  a  large  portion  of  the  passages  Phil,  ii.,  and  Heb.  1:  6,  sq., 
which  are  often  improperly  adduced  as  proof-texts  of  his  divine  na- 
ture. 

One  great  evil  of  an  incautious  selection  of  proof-texts  is  this, 
that  when  one  particular  passage  is  found  not  to  prove  the  point  for 
which  it  was  adduced,  the  conclusion  is  readily  made,  that  the  whole 
doctrine  is  incapable  of  scriptural  support. 

(2)  This  doctrine  mat/  be  proved, 

(«)  By  the  texts  in  which  Christ  is  described  as  far  exalted  over 
all  the  creatures  of  God, — over  men,  angels,  and  every  thing  in  the 
universe  besides  God  himself;  and  indeed  as  the  creator  and  pre- 
server of  all  things.  Such  texts  are  Col.  1:  15,  16,  and  others  al- 
ready explained,  §  38.  The  proof  in  point  is  not  derived  so  much 
from  the  term,  fr/,ojv  -fleov,  as  from  what  is  there  predicated  of 
Christ.  TlgonoTOKog  ixaat^g  azioeug,  does  not  mean,  the  great- 
est or  frst  of  all  creatures;  for  we  find  immediately  after,  that  he 
himself  crea/eJ  all  things;  and  we  must  therefore  conclude,  that  he 
is  not  the  first  of  all  creatures,  since  he  is  himself  the  Creator. 
riQojTOTOitog  must  be  rendered  either  king,  ruler,  Heb.  1:  6,  and 
Rev.  3:  14,  where  we  read  ugyrj  (i.  e.  agyoDv)  miafcDg  {yeou  ;  or  he 
who  existed  prior  to  all  creatures,  in  which  sense  the  Jews  called 
God  primogenitum  mvndi. 

{b)  By  the  texts  in  which  attributes  are  ascribed  to  Christ  which 
can  be  predicated  of  no  mortal,  and  which  are  never  ascribed  to  an- 
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gels,  or  to  the  prophets  or  other  inspired  teachers,  whom  God  has 
employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes  upon  the  earth. 
Such  texts  are  found  most  frequently  in  John.  Among  them  are 
those  which  contain  the  phrase,  so  often  occurring,  "  he  descend- 
ed from  heaven;'  John  3:  31.  6:  31,  sq.  v.  62.  8:  23.  13:  3.  16:  28. 
This  phrase  denotes  superhuman,  heavenly,  or  divine  origin  and 
nature;  and  is  spoken  of  manna^  John  6:  31  ;  and  of  wisdom,  James 
1:  17;  cf.  1  Cor.  15:  47.  This  language  is  never  used  with  respect 
to  any  mere  prophet  or  inspired  teacher.  Even  John,  whose  bap- 
tism was  i'^  ovgavoi)  (of  divine  origin),  distinguishes  himself  from 
Christ,  who  cameyrom  heaven,  John  3:  31  ;  and  speaking  of  Christ's 
return  to  heaven,  he  says,  "  he  returned  thither  orrov  r^v  to  tiqok- 
Qov,  John  6:  62  and  xvii.  This  text  is  so  clear,  that  Socinus  and 
others,  who  denied  the  superhuman  nature  of  Christ,  invented  a.  rap- 
ture of  Christ  into  the  heavens  (raptum  in  colum) ;  or  considered 
the  text  as  referring  to  the  pre-existence  of  the  human  soul;  al- 
though not  a  trace  of  such  an  opinion  appears  in  the  Bible. 

Here  it  might  indeed  be  objected,  '  that  Christ  is  described  as  an 
exalted,  heavenly  spirit,  hut  not  as  God ;  he  might  still  have  been 
created.'  So  the  Arians.  The  objection,  however,  is  not  valid  ; 
because  in  these  passages,  and  elsewhere,  he  is  said  to  exist  before 
any  created  things  (i.  e.  ab  seterno),  John  1:  1.  and  xvii.  vid.  § 
37,  in  prin.  Before  the  creation  of  the  world,  nothing  existed  be- 
sides God.  So  that  whatever  had  existence  then,  was  God  him- 
self, belonging  to  his  being  and  his  attributes.  This  is  the 
direct  and  incontrovertible  conclusion  of  John,  in  the  passage 
cited.  Indeed,  Christ  is  distinctly  affirmed  to  have  enjoyed  su- 
preme, divine  glory  in  heaven.  "  Restore  to  me  (by  exaltation)  the 
glory  riv  liyov  ngo  Toy  toV  xoaixov  livat  nuga  a  o  i ,"  i.  e.  in 
heaven  (referring  to  his  divine  nature),  John  17:  5.  Such  language 
is  never  used  in  respect  to  any  prophet,  angel,  or  any  created  intel- 
ligence. Aoia,  in  the  last  case,  cannot  refer  to  the  office  of  Christ, 
or  to  his  dominion,  for  he  had  none  "  before  the  creation  of  the 
world."  Hence  he  is  called  by  way  of  eminence,  6  vlog  ■&iov,  John 
5:10;  0  fiovoytvii^g,  John  1:14;  because,  among  all  who  are 
elsewhere  called  the  sons  or  children  of  God,  he  is  alone  in  his 
kind,  and  bears  this  name  in  an  exalted  sense,  in  which  no  man, 
no  angel,  no  created  being  can  appropriate  it,  John  v.,  vid.  §  37. 

Christ   also  frequently  alludes  in   his  discourses  to  his  divine  na- 
ture, in  another  way  ;  e.  g.  by  the  word  iln'i,  John  7:  29,  34,  36  ; 
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"  before  Abraham  was,  I  am,"  John  8:  58.  This  is  the  very  lan- 
guage in  which  the  immutable  God  speaks  of  himself,  in  the  pres- 
ent time.  So  the  Jews  understood  it ;  and  regarded  it  as  blasphe- 
my for  Christ  to  apply  it  to  himself,  and  on  this  account  began  to 
stone  him,  v.  59.  For  never  had  a  prophet,  or  any  created  being, 
spoken  thus  of  himself 

Christ  also  frequently  ascribed  the  miracles  which  be  wrought 
to  himself.  He  professed  that  he  worked,  or  acted  in  common  with 
God,  John  5:  17.  10:  31.  This  again,  was  never  said  of  any  of 
the  prophets.  In  the  miracles  of  which  they  were  the  instruments, 
nothing  indeed  was  done  by  them,  but  every  thing  by  God.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Jews  affirmed,  that  by  this  claim,  Christ  made  hxvn- 
seK  equal  toith  God,  'iaov  df(Z,  John  5:  18.  10:  31,  sq.  They  per- 
ceived that  he  used  the  term  filius  Dei  in  a  sense,  in  which  no 
mere  man  could  use  it  with  respect  to  himself;  and  that  he  made 
himself  c5?/a/  with  God,  by  ascribing  to  himself  what  can  belong  to 
God  only.  And  Christ  does  not  disapprove,  but  rather  authorizes 
their  conclusion,  John  v.  and  x. 

There  are  many  other  expressions  in  the  last  discourses  of  Je- 
sus to  his  disciples  (John  xfii.,  sq.),  which  never  are  used  in  the  Bi- 
ble, and  never  can  be  used,  in  respect  to  any  created  being  :  as 
John  14:  6 — 9 ;  also  vs.  13,  14,  where  Christ  ascribes  to  himself 
the  hearing  of  prayer  ;  etc. 

These  classes  of  texts  prove  clearly  against  Photinus  and  the 
Socinians,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  did  not  understand 
Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  but  that  they  supposed  him  to  f>ossess  a 
higher  nature,  far  exalted  above  that  of  men  and  angels.  This 
the  Arians  concede.  But  they  affirm  that  these  texts  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  prove  his  equality  with  the  Father.  Even  these  texts,  how- 
ever, go  far  towards  proving  this  point.  But  it  is  proved  more 
directly, 

(c)  From  the  third  class  of  texts,  which  show  that  Christ  is 
represented  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  as  partaking  of 
the  divine  nature  as  fully  as  the  Father,  and  being  as  truly  God  {'iaog 
naxQC)  as  the  Father  ;  and  from  texts  in  which  he  is  called  God. 
All  the  necessary  considerations  respecting  these  texts  are  found 
Vol.  I.  §§  37,  38. 
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§  101.  Of  the  connexion  between  the  deity  and  humanity  of  Christ, 
according  to  what  the  Bible  directly  teaches,  and  the  consequen- 
ces which  may  be  deduced  from  its  instructions. 

I.  What  the  Bible  directly  teaches  respecting  the  union  of  the  two  natnres  in  Christ. 

(1)  When  we  compare,  without  prepossession  or  prejudice,  the 
various  passages  which  treat  of  Christ,  we  clearly  perceive  that  two 
parts,  as  it  were,  or  two  aspects,  are  distinguished  in  the  same  subject 
or  person.     This  subject,  called  Christ,  is  considered  as  God,  and 
as  man ;   divine  and  human  attributes  are  equally  ascribed  to  him, 
in  one  and  the  same  context ;  as  in  his  own  prayer,  John  17:  5.     It 
was  for  this  reason,  that  even   as  early  as  the  third  century,  the  ap- 
pellation Oiav&QOinog,  or  diavdQOQ,  was  given  him  ;  vid.  §  102.— 
The  clearest  passages  in  point,  are  found  in  John  ;  especially  1:  3, 
coll.  V.  18,  which   clearly  teach,  (a)  that  the   same  loyoq,  who  cre- 
ated all  things,  and  existed  from  eternity  with  the  Father,  as  his 
Son  and  confidant ;— the  same  l6yog  {b)  became  man  (aapg  iytv- 
ito)  and  lived  among  men.     Hence  the  ipodQi(woig  of  the  fath- 
ers '  The   passage  of  Paul,  Gal.  4:  4,  agrees   with  the  one   last 
mentioned  ;    but,    taken  by  itself  is   not  so  clear.       So  the  text 
John  16:  28   "  he  who  came  down  from  heaven,  the  same  returns 
again  to  heaven."     The   same  person   who,  as  man,  lived  among 
men,  came  down  from  heaven,  and  existed   previously  in  heaven. 
John  3:  13.   6:  62.    17:  5.      Also,   1  Tim.  3.  16.    John  8:  40,  57, 

58,  and  ch.  xiv. 

From  these  texts  it  follows,  {a)  that  the  Logos,  who  was  from 
eternity  with  the  Father,  is  the  same  person  who  afterwards  ap- 
peared upon  the  earth  under  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  {b)  that 
this  Logos  became  a  real  man  {aagi  iyepero),  or  received  a  human 
nature  ;  and  not  merely  assumed  an  apparent  human  form.  INow, 
except  we  deviate  arbitrarily  from  the  words  of  the  Bible,  we  can 
explain  these  facts  only  on  the  supposition,  that  in  Christ  deity  and 
humanity  are  distinguished,  and  yet  connected. 

(2)  This  connexion  between  the  Son  of  God  and  the  man  Je- 
sus commenced,  when  Christ  was  conceived  ;  vid.  §  93  For 
the  supposition  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  and  of  Cerinthus,  that  the 
higher  nature   was   united    with   the   man   Jesus    at    some  later 
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period,  as  at  his  baptism,  is  wholly  unscriptural.  John  plainly  de- 
clares, 1:  14,  that  the  Xoyog  (the  same  to  whom  divine  predicates 
had  been  ascribed,  v.  1)  aug^  iytvero.  From  this  passage  we  are 
compelled  to  conclude,  that  the  divine  nature  connected  itself  with 
the  human,  when  the  latter  was  conceived.  Theologians  illustrate 
this  by  the  human  soul,  which  in  conception  is  united  with  the  hu- 
man body,  and  thenceforward  animates  and  governs  it.  In  the 
same  way  was  the  divine  nature  united  with  the  human,  thencefor- 
ward composing  with  it  one  person,  Christ ;  as  our  soul  and  body 
united  constitute  one  individual  man,  consisting  of  two  very  dissimi- 
lar natures. 

(3)  SuqI  must  here  be  taken  in  its  common  scriptural  sense,  to 
denote  not  merely  a  man,  but  one  infirm  like  others ;  only  with- 
out sin.  The  theologians  of  the  earliest  ages,  even  of  the  second 
century,  took  occasion  from  this  term  to  call  Christ's  becoming 
man,  ivadgxMais  and  ivav&Q(inr,atg,  Lat.  incamatio.  In  after 
times,  they  denominated  the  same  event  nQoaX^x^ng,  assumtio,  the 
assuming  of  human  nature  ;  since  we  must  suppose  that  the 
superior  nature  condescended  to  the  human  and  became  united 
with  it;  and  not  the  reverse.  This  mode  of  speech,  although 
in  itself  unobjectionable,  is  not  scriptural.  For  the  phrase,  ontQ(xa- 
Tog  'J^gaufi  indcifi^avfTui,  Heb.  2: 16,  means  that  he  assisted,  took 
care  of  the  children  of  Abraham.  How  could  antgna  'J^gaan  de- 
note human  nature?  ' EmXa^i^avto^^ttL  and  avTila^^avia^ai,  ti- 
vog  literally  mean,  to  take  hold  of  any  one.  Acts  23:  19 ;  then  to 
assist,  to  take  care  of  any  one.  Sir.  4:  12.  Luke  1:  54. 

II.    Conclusions  from  these  scriptural  statements  ;  and  a  more  precise  explanation  of  them. 

The  connexion  of  deity  and  humanity  in  Christ  was, 
(1)  Not  of  such  a  nature,  as  that  either  the  deity  or  humanity 
was  deprived  of  any  essential  and  peculiar  attributes,  or  in  any  es- 
sential respect  changed.     For, 

(a)  The  divine  nature  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  changed. 
Such  a  supposition  would  contradict  our  very  first  ideas  respecting 
God.  It  is  not  therefore  just  and  proper  to  say,  as  some  of  the  Fa- 
thers did  :  The  eternal  Son  op  God,  (i.  e.  the  Deity,)  left  heaven, 
SURRENDERED  or  RENOUNCED  Ms  glory ,  and  condescended  to  suffer- 
ing, indigence,  etc.  on  the  earth.  Such  language  is  never  used  in 
the  Bible ;  and  the  idea  implied  by    it  is  inconsistent  with  the  di- 
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vine  glory.  But  for  the  Deity  to  unite  itself  with  frail  humanity  is 
no  more  unsuitable,  derogatory,  or  drshonorable,  than  for  God  to 
give  proofs  of  his  glory  in  the  meanest  of  his  works,  to  connect  him- 
self with  them,  and  in  and  through  them  to  exert  his  power  and 
agency. 

(6)  Nor  could  the  human  nature  be  altered  in  any  essential  re- 
spect, by  this  its  connexion  with  the  divine.  For  Christ  would 
then  have  ceased  to  be  a  true  man.  If  one  should  say  therefore, 
that  Christ  as  a  man,  had,  from  the  beginning  of  his  existence,  the 
possession  and  use  of  all  divine  attributes, — that  as  a  man,  he  was 
almighty,  omniscient,  omnipresent, — and  that,  as  many  theologians 
suppose,  he  merely  forbore  the  exercise  of  these  attributes  as  a  man  ; 
he  would  thus,  in  reality,  deify  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  vid.  §  92, 
III.  2.  Besides,  the  passages  of  the  Bible,  which  speak  of  the  in- 
crease of  his  knowledge,  Luke  2:  52  ;  of  his  not  knowing,  Mark  13: 
32  ;  etc.  clearly  teach  the  contrary.  For  these  representations  do 
not  bear  the  explanation  which  some  have  given  them,  that  he 
merely  pretended  that  he  did  not  know,  [simulabal  sc  nescire,  as  Au- 
gustine said,)  that  he  pretended  to  increase  in  wisdom ;  etc.  In 
short,  those  who  form  such  hypotheses,  confess  with  the  mouth 
the  true  humanity  of  Christ, — while  in  fact  they  deny  it,  and  allow  to 
Christ,  only  the  veil  of  a  human  body  and  the  external  appearance 
of  humanity. 

(2)  The  connexion  of  the  two  natures  must  rather  be  placed  in 
the  two  following  points ;  viz.  (a)  in  a  close  and  constant  connex- 
ion of  the  deity  of  Christ  with  his  humanity,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  existence  ;  (6)  in  a  cooperation  of  the  two  natures  in  ac- 
tion, where  it  was  requisite  and  necessary,  and  as  far  as  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  each  admitted.  The  scriptural  doctrine  is  this  : 
'  the  glory  {dotu)  which  Christ,  in  his  superior  nature,  had  with  the 
Father  from  eternity  (rroo  xuTulJokyjg  aoofiov),  was  imparted  to  his 
human  nature,  and  shared  with  it  when  he  became  man,  so  far  as 
this  human  nature  was  susceptible  of  this  glory  ;  and  was  manifested 
whenever  and  wherever  it  was  necessary  upon  earth,'  John  17:  5, 
22,  24  ;  ch.  xiv.  coll.  Phil.  2:  9—11. 

By  the  following  remarks,  something  may  be  done  to  elucidate 
this  subject,  and  to  render  it  as  intelligible  as  the  limitation  of  our 
conceptions  will  permit. 
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(a)  The  agency  of  God  is  not  always  exhibited  with  equal  clear- 
ness in  his  creatures.  His  influence,  at  certain  times  and  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  appears  more  strikingly  and  visibly,  than  at  oth- 
ers. The  nature  of  God,  however,  remains  unchanged,  amidst  all 
these  changes  of  things  which  are  extrinsic  to  himself  He  is  in- 
deed equally  connected  and  united  with  all  nature,  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  from  its  first  origin.  In  a  similar  way 
must  we  conceive  of  the  relation  of  the  divine  to  the  human  in 
Christ.  In  the  state  of  humiliation,  the  divine  in  Christ  supported 
his  humanity,  wherever  and  whenever  there  was  any  necessity  for 
it ;  especially  whenever  his  Messianic  offices  required.  The  divine 
nature,  however,  did  not  impart  to  the  human  any  attributes,  of 
which  the  latter,  especially  in  its  earthly  state  and  condition,  was 
incapable,  or  of  which  it  did  not  stand  in  need.  Nor  did  the  divine 
nature  in  itself  suffer  any  alteration  by  the  fate  of  Jesus  while  he 
was  upon  earth, — his  sufferings,  death,  etc.  But  in  the  state  of  ex- 
altation, the  sphere  of  the  agency  of  Jesus  was  infinitely  ennobled 
and  enlarged.  There  the  influences  and  the  effects  of  his  divinity 
could  appear  more  visibly.  There,  in  heaven,  he  is  far  more  suscep- 
tible of  its  cooperation  and  support,  in  the  government  of  the  world 
and  of  the  church,  than  in  his  humble  life  upon  the  earth,  John 
17:  5,  22,  24.  Christ,  as  a  man,  could  not  have  been  raised  to  such 
a  degree  of  dignity  and  glory,  as  to  receive  supreme  dominion  over 
the  spiritual  and  material  world,  if  his  nature  had  not  been  so  unit- 
ed with  that  of  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  that  the  boundless  perfec- 
tions of  the  latter,  became  also  the  perfections  of  his  nature.  The 
Bible  always  regards  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view  :  as  John  i. 
xvii.  Phil.  2:  9,  sq.  Heb.  i.  Ephes.  1:  20,  sq. 

(6)  Writers  who  proceed  with  caution  upon  this  subject,  de- 
scribe the  manner  of  the  connexion  of  the  divine  and  human  na- 
tures in  Christ,  rather  negatively  than  positively.  Many,  however, 
endeavour  to  explain  the  subject  by  supposing  a.  praesentiam  arctio- 
rem,  or  a  peculiarem  prcesentice  gradum,  and  remark  that  a  praesen- 
tia  localis,  or  approximatio ,  cannot  be  understood.  The  subject 
has  been  frequently  illustrated,  ever  since  the  fifth  century,  by  a 
comparison  of  the  union  between  soul  and  body ;  and  from  this 
comparison  the  ideas  and  phraseology  relative  to  this  subject  have 
been  derived.  According  to  this  comparison,  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  was  the  instrument  and  organ  of  the  divine  nature,  as  the 
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body  is  the  organ  of  the  human  soul,  with  and  through  which  it  acts 
and  operates  upon  things  extrinsid  to  itself.  The  body  could  not 
act  without  the  cooperation  of  the  soul.  The  soul  has  a  deep  con- 
cern in  every  thing  which  affects  the  body,  and  the  reverse.  And 
yet  each  of  the  two  parts  remains,  as  to  its  essential  nature,  unalter- 
ed. Vid.  Ernesti,  Progr.  Dignitas  et  Veritas  incarnationis,  Opusc. 
Theol.  p.  395,  seq. 

This  comparison  casts  some  light  upon  the  subject,  but  is  not 
entirely  applicable,  and  must  not  be  extended  too  far.  In  the  union 
of  soul  and  body,  the  question  regards  the  state  and  actions  of  a 
spirit  in  a  body.  But  in  Christ,  as  a  man,  his  deity  does  not  act 
upon  his  body  onli/,  (as  Apollinaris  supposed,)  but  upon  the  human 
bofli/ and  soul  both;  and  indeed  upon  the  human  body  principally 
through  the  human  soul.  Here,  then,  the  question  regards  the  un- 
ion and  cooperation  of  one  spirit  with  another. 

But  here  we  are  destitute  of  clear  conceptions  and  definite 
knowledge ;  as  we  know  not  even  how  the  human  soul  acts  upon 
the  body,  and  is  united  with  it.  And  here  we  see  the  reason  at 
once,  why  this  subject  is  so  obscure  to  us  in  our  present  condition, 
and  why  we  are  so  little  able  to  explain  the  modus.  When  we  hear 
o{  the  presence  of  a  spirit,  if  we  avoid  considering  it  as  material,  we 
shall  obtain  only  this  definite  idea  ;  that  the  spirit  is  present  with  us 
and  acts  upon  us  /;//  thought.  So  we  are  present  in  spirit  with  an 
absent  person,  when  we  think  of  him.  Farther  than  this,  we  know 
nothing.     Vid.  §  '23,  I.  on  the  omnipresence  of  God. 

After  these  observations,  we  can  form  this  general  conclusion  : 
that  the  deity  of  Christ,  as  deity,  is  indeed  every  where  present ; 
i.  e.  acts  in  every  thing  ;  but  that  it  is  present  with  the  humanity  of 
Jesus  in  a  peculiar  manner,  in  which  it  is  not  present  with  any  oth- 
er man,  or  any  other  created  being  ;  that  is,  .that  his  divinity  acts 
in  and  through  his  humanity,  so  far  as  the  latter  is  susceptible  of 
this  cooperation,  in  such  a  way  that  this  deity  and  humanity  united 
in  Christ,  must  be  considered  as  one  person.  This  union  is  repre- 
sented in  a  similar  manner  by  Origen,  TlfQi  j^Qyoiv,  1.  2.  This  un- 
ion or  connexion  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus  with  God,  is  not  limited 
and  temporary,  as  in  other  spirits  with  whom  God  is  connected, 
John  5:  26.  That  here  there  is  something  peculiar,  which  does 
not  take  place  with  respect  to  others,  is  shown  by  the  very  peculiar 
expressions  which  are  used  in  the  Bible  with  respect  to  this  union. 
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and  which  are  never  us:d  with  respect  to  the  union  of  God  with  his 
creatures  in  general. 

(c)  These  thoughts  may  afford  us  some  conception  of  the  union 
of  the  two  natures  ;  but  they  are  very  insufficient  to  render  the  sub- 
ject entirely  intelligible,  or  to  explain  the  manner  of  this  union  in  a 
.satisfactory  way.  Morus  gives  the  right  view  of  this  subject,  p.  138, 
§  10.  Theologians  call  it,  mysterium  incarnntionis,  and  the  more 
judicious  fathers  are  unvvilling  to  give  any  farther  distinctions  re- 
specting the  modus,  (ro  nwg,)  than  the  Holy  Scriptures  warrant. 
But  nothing  more  can  be  determined  with  certainty  from  the  New 
Testament,  than  what  has  just  been  remarked.  From  the  limita- 
tion of  all  human  conceptions,  we  cannot  believe,  that  even  the 
apostles  or  first  Christians  understood  the  subject  better  than  we  do. 
But  they  did  not  pretend  to  insist  upon  an  explanation  of  things,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  their  senses,  and  the  sphere  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  science.  They  did  not  doubt  or  deny  these  things,  be- 
cause thev  could  not  be  satisfactorily  explained  ;  cf.  1  Cor.  ii.  in. 
Such  was  the  fact,  only  after  men  adopted  the  oracular  decisions  of 
an  arbitrary  metaphysical  philosophy,  as  pronounced  first  by  the  Pla- 
tonists,  then  by  the  Aristotelians,  and  in  modern  times  by  other  phi- 
losophical schools.  They  now  began  to  insist  upon  having  every 
thing  demonstrated  ;  by  a  natural  consequence,  they  refused  to  be- 
lieve any  thing  which  could  not  be  demonstrated  ;  and  the  direct 
consequence  of  this  was  scepticism. 

The  union  of  soul  and  body  in  one  per.son  is  as  inexplicable  to 
philosophy,  as  the  union  now  under  consideration.  Indeed,  if  we 
were  mere  spirits,  and  did  not  know  from  experience,  that  a  spirit, 
which  is  immortal  and  which  belongs  entirely  to  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual world,  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  united  with  an  animal  body, 
which  is  dust  and  earth,  into  one  personal  /;  we  should  consider 
it  as  highly  improbable,  and  indeed  contradictory  ;  and  our  metaphy- 
sicians v.'ould  perhaps  make  bold  to  demonstrate  a  priori  its  impos- 
sibility from  principles  of  reason. 

Note.  Some  have  questioned,  whether  the  ideas  entertained  upon  this 
point  might  not  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  religious  opinions  of 
other  nations.  We  find  that  many  nations  not  only  worshipped  deities  who 
had  been  men,  and  had  lived  upon  the  earth,  but  believed  that  certain  deities 
had  assumed  bodies,  and  become  incarnate.  This  is  true  especially  of  those 
nations  which   believed  in  the   transmigration  of  the  sonl,  and   were  extrava- 
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gant  in  their  veneration  for  ihefouTiders  of  their  religions;  e.g.  the  Indians,  Mon- 
goli,  Tartars,  Druses,  and  Persians.  But  these  nations  e.xliibit  a  rudeness  and 
coarseness  of  conception,  and  a  gross  anlhropomorphism,  from  which  Christ  is 
far  removed,  and  which  never  appear  among  the  first.  Christians,  nor  indeed 
in  the  whole  age  in  which  they  lived.  Whatever  distinct  conceptions  they 
had  upon  tiiis  subject,  were  evidently  more  refined  and  suitable  to  the  nature 
of  God,  than  those  of  other  nations.  The  idea  held  by  the  Greeks  of  an  attend- 
ant Demon  or  Genius,  who  constantly  abode  in  men,  is  also  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  Christian  view. 

{d)  Considering,  then,  how  much  there  is  in  this  subject  which 
is  obscure  and  inexplicable,  we  ought  neither  to  prescribe  any  uni- 
versal formulae  respecting  all  the  more  minute  distinctions  of  this 
doctrine,  farther  than  they  are  clearly  founded  in  the  Scriptures ; 
nor,  after  the  example  of  Cyril  and  Leo  the  Great  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, to  condemn  those  who  are  unwilling  to  assent  to  these  human 
formuliE.  One  particular  view  may  be  very  important  to  us,  and 
contribute  greatly  to  our  satisfaction  and  conviction  ;  but  we  ought 
not  for  this  reason  to  force  it  upon  all  other  Christians,  or  to  con- 
sider them  as  less  pious  and  devoted  to  Christ,  because  they  differ 
on  some  points  of  this  doctrine,  from  our  creed  and  our  phraseolo- 
gy. In  fact,  the  subject  lies  too  much  beyond  and  above  our  sphere. 
The  opinions  of  men,  therefore,  respecting  the  modus  of  this  truth, 
and  their  formulae  of  this  doctrine,  will  always  continue  divided  and 
various  ;  and  the  hypotheses  of  the  learned  will  always  be  different- 
ly modified,  according  to  the  different  systems  of  philosophy  and 
different  modes  of  thinking  which  may  prevail. 

During  the  first  aqes  of  the  church,  nothing  was  decided  upon 
this  subject;  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  Bible  was  adopted  ;  and  the 
more  learned  Christians  were  left  at  liberty,  from  the  second  cen- 
tury, to  philosophize  upon  this  subject  at  pleasure.  So  it  continued 
till  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  The  creeds  only  decided  :  Je- 
swn  esse  DeijiUum  e  Maria  natum.  Even  during  the  violent  con- 
troversies which  began  to  rage  in  the  fifth  century,  many  of  the  more 
moderate  concurred  with  the  views  just  expressed.  Melancthon 
remarked  justly  and  excellently  in  his  '  Loci  Theologici,'  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  bestow  much  laborious  diligence  on  the  mi- 
nute developement  of  this  subject ;  that  to  know  Christ,  is  to  know 
the  salvation  which  he  has  procured  for  us  ;  and  not  studiously 
to  investigate  his  nature,  and  the  manner  of  his  incarnation : 
'  Christum — oportet  alio  quodam  modo  cognoscamus,  quam  exhibeni 
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scholastici.'  To  scholars,  indeed,  the  historical  knowledge  of  these 
investigations  is  useful  and  necessary.  But  all  these  subtile  inquir- 
ies and  distinctions  are  not  proper  for  the  instruction  of  the  com- 
mon people  and  of  the  young.  This  wise  counsel  of  Melancthon 
was  very  much  disregarded  in  the  Lutheran  Church  at  the  very 
period  in  which  it  was  given  ;  in  the  Formula  of  Concord,  the 
theologians  prescribed  definite  forms  of  doctrine,  upon  which  the 
greatest  stress  was  laid  ;  vid.  §  102. 

(e)  The  instructions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  upon  this  subject, 
(1)  are  intended  to  show,  that  this  exalted  dignity  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  confers  a  very  high  value  upon  all  that  he  taught, performed, 
and  suffered  for  men  ; — that  we  are  thus  bound,  according  to  his 
precepts,  to  believe  his  whole  doctrine  and  work,  and  to  apply  these 
to  our  own  benefit; — and  that  his  doctrines  are  the  doctrines  of  God, 
his  works  the  works  of  God,  his  guidance  and  assistance,  those  of 
God.  Morus  gives  some  fine  views  to  enable  religious  teachers 
to  present  this  subject  in  a  truly  practical  manner,  p.  139,  sq.  §§ 
12,  13. 

(2)  But  there  is  one  more  principal  circumstance,  to  which  the 
Scriptures  often  direct  the  attention,  and  by  which  the  importance 
of  this  doctrine  in  a  practical  respect  is  still  more  illustrated.  Al- 
most all  men  feel  the  necessity  of  having  a  human  God.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  love  and  heartily  confide  in  that  immeasurable,  invisible,  in- 
accessible God,  whom  we  learn  from  philosophy.  But  Jesus  Christ, 
(the  Logos  become  man,)  is  not  merely  the  immeasurable,  the  in- 
visible, the  inaccessible  God.  He  is  a  true  man  of  our  own  race  ; 
and  we  are  his  brethren.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  love  him,  and 
heartily  to  confide  in  him ;  especially  considering  how  much,  as  a 
man,  he  deserves  of  the  human  race,  by  suffering  and  dying  for  us. 
Thus  our  love  to  him  and  our  dependence  upon  him,  rest  mostly 
upon  the  fact  that  he  is  man,  and  indeed,  a  man  united  with  God, 
in  such  a  sense,  as  no  other  man  ever  was  ;  vid.  1  Tim.  2:  5.  Heb. 
2:  14—18.  4:  15.  (John  14:  1.)  John  5:27. 

{f)  There  have  been  some  theologians  who  have  maintained, 
that  the  interposition  of  a  divine  person  was  necessary  for  the  re- 
covery of  men  ; — that  men  could  not  have  been  delivered  in  any 
other  way.  Some  have  carried  this  so  far,  as  to  seem  to  set  limits 
to  the  divine  freedom,  and  to  force  from  God,  by  presumptuous  de- 
monstration, what  was  merely  a   free  gift  ;  vid.  §  88,  ad  finem.     It 
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were  enough  to  show  the  suitableness  of  this  means ;  without  at- 
tempting to  prove  its  absolute  necessity.  This  plan  of  God  is  wise, 
and  fully  suited  to  the  wants  of  men  ;  and  therefore  God  has  chosen 
it.  The  Bible  always  labors  to  exhibit  this  fact,  as  the  greatest 
proof  of  the  free  and  unmerited  love  of  God  ;  John  3:  16.  How 
opposite  to  this  is  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  this  truth  a  priori ! 
So  thought  Athanasius ;  and  Augustine  calls  those  stultos,  who  under- 
take to  demonstrate  metaphysically,  that  God  could  not  have  saved 
men  in  another  way.  Still  we  find  this  mistaken  wish  to  have  ev- 
ery thing  demonstrated,  even  among  the  fathers.  Tertullian  said  : 
"  God  must  have  become  man,  in  order  to  unite  God  with  men,  and 
men  with  God."  Anselmus  of  the  eleventh  century,  argues  thus: 
'  Without  satisfaction,  men  could  not  be  saved.  To  give  this 
satisfaction  to  God,  was  the  duty  of  men  ;  but  the  duty  was  too 
hard  for  them.  None  but  God  was  able  to  give  it.  But  to  him,  as 
the  Judge  of  men,  it  must  be  given.  Therefore  the  Son  of  God 
must  become  man,  in  order,  as  God-man,  to  afford  this  satisfaction 
to  God  ;'  vid.  §  114,  2.  Some  theologians,  even  in  modern  times, 
especially  from  the  school  of  Wolf,  have  pretended  to  demonstrate, 
that  this  was  the  only  means  of  rescuing  man,  and  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  this  puroose. 

Such  demonstrations  are  entirely  unsuitable  for  promiscuous 
popular  instruction.  Christ  commissioned  his  disciples,  not  to  de- 
monstrate this  truth  philosophically,  but  to  exhibit  it  (1  Cor.  i — m)  ; 
to  teach  it,  from  their  own  conviction  and  experience,  with  plain- 
ness and  simplicity,  but  still  with  sincere  interest,  and  then  quietly 
to  leave  the  consequences  with  God.  This  was  surely  very  wise  ; 
and  this  is  the  course  which  we  should  pursue.  Besides,  in  this 
constant  vicissitude  of  philosophical  opinions  and  schools,  there  is 
this  evident  disadvantage,  that  the  truth  itself,  which  is  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  help  of  the  philosophy  of  the  schools,  is  either  doubted  or 
rejected,  as  soon  as  the  school  goes  down. 
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§  102.  Historical  observations  explanatory  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
gressive developement  of  the  ecclesiastical  si/ stem,  respecting 
the  person  and  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  until  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. 

I.  Earliest  opinions,  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  century. 

As  early  as  the  third  century,  many  points  had  been  established 
by  the  Catholic  councils  respecting  both  the  divine  and  human  na- 
ture of  Christ,  separately  considered ;  in  opposition  («)  to  those 
who  denied  that  Christ  had  a  real  human  body  (the  Docetse),  or  (6) 
to  those  who  either  maintained  that  he  was  a  mere  man,  or,  allow- 
ing his  higher  nature,  yet  denied  his  essential  divinity  and  equality 
with  the  Father.  From  that  period,  the  Catholic  fathers  introduc- 
ed into  their  authorized  symbols  such  distinctions  and  formulae, 
as  were  calculated  to  oppose  the  above  named  errors. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  fifth  century,  that  any  thing  definite  was 
established  respecting  thv.  union  of  these  two  natures  in  Christ;  and 
on  this  subject,  the  most  various  modes  of  thinking  and  speaking 
prevailed,  even  among  the  Catholic  fathers  themselves.  Those  dif- 
ficult points  in  this  doctrine,  respecting  which  so  much  controver- 
sy existed  after  the  fourth  century,  do  not  seem  to  have  occasioned 
much  trouble  to  the  earlier  Christians,  who  had  not  as  yet  learned 
to  apply  the  metaphysics  of  the  schools  to  the  doctrines  of  religion. 
And  it  is  found  to  be  precisely  so  with  common  unlearned  Chris- 
tians at  the  present  day,  who  have  not  their  heads  filled  with  those 
metaphysical  systems,  in  conformity  with  which,  as  their  models, 
others  adjust  and  square  all  their  opinions.  Hence,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  any  Christian  teacher  of  the  two  first  centuries  made  any 
attempt  to  elucidate  the  mysteries  of  this  subject,  and  even  the  her- 
etics of  this  period  passed  them  by  without  taking  offence.  All 
which  was  distinctly  conceived  of,  during  this  early  period,  respect- 
ing the  manner  in  which  Giod  became  man,  was  simply  this,  that 
God,  or  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  became  visible  in  a  true  human 
body,  and  assumed  real  hun.an  flesh.  Hence,  the  earliest  fathers 
and  symbols  are  satisfied  with  the  term  IvouQyiwaig,  without  go- 
ing into  farther  explanations  :  niGTivoi  eig  vlov  &{ov  oaQzoidivra. 
So  Justin  the  Martyr,  Irena3us,  Tertullian  (Adv.  Prax.  c.  2),  and 
even  Origen  {jiaQi  'jig'^mv). 
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[The  general  truth  of  the  above  statement  of  our  author,  that 
the  early  fathers  supposed  that  the  Logos  assumed  only  a  human 
hody,  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Muenscher,  Dogmatic  His- 
tory (Translation),  p.  63  ;  of  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  S.  456  ;  of  Neander, 
Al.  Kirchengesch.  B.  I.  Ab.  III.  S.  1063.  But  there  is  one  ex- 
ception to  this  statement  in  the  opinions  of  Justin,  which  were 
formed  under  the  influence  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  Adopting 
the  three-fold  division  of  man,  into  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  which 
was  so  common  with  the  Platonic  fathers,  and  of  which  a  fuller 
account  has  been  given  in  the  first  volume  (§  51,  I.  1,  Note),  he 
supposed  that  Christ  consisted,  like  other  men,  of  these  three  parts  ; 
except  that  in  place  of  the  erring  human  reason  (Germ.  Verniinft, 
in  opposition  to  Vcrstand,  or  Gr.  nvivfxu  as  opposed  to  ijn)yt]), 
which  is  only  a  ray  of  the  divine  Logos,  he  had  this  Logos  himself, 
as  the  higher  controlling  principle  of  his  being.  In  these  specula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  connexion  between  the  di- 
vine and  human  in  Christ,  Justin  went  before  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  furnished  the  germ  of  the  system,  which  was  after- 
wards farther  developed  by  Apollinaris,  whose  doctrinal  predeces- 
sor Justin  may  therefore  rightly  be  considered.  Cf  Neander,  Allg. 
Gesch.  der  chr.  Rel.  und  Kir.,  B.  I.  Abth.  III.  S.  1063.— Tr.] 

The  systems  of  religion  from  which  many  of  the  earlier  Chris- 
tians were  converted,  appear  to  have  contributed  something  to- 
wards enabling  them  to  receive  without  difficulty  the  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  They  were  familiarized  from 
their  youth,  in  the  midst  of  heathenism,  with  the  idea  of  the  visible 
appearance  of  the  deity  in  human  forms;  and  although,  when  they 
afterwards  became  Christians,  they  considered  the  accounts  of  the 
incarnations  of  the  heathen  gods  as  fabulous,  still,  by  having  been 
familiar  with  such  accounts,  they  were  prepared  to  receive  more 
easily  the  fact  of  the  incarnation  announced  in  Christianity  ;  they 
now  had  a  seeming  analogy  for  it. — But  on  this  very  account  many 
of  them  conceived  of  the  incarnation  as  a  degradation  of  the  deity, 
vid.  §  93. — The  converts  from  Judaism  to  Christianity  had  also 
some  analogy  for  this  doctrine  in  their  previous  system  of  belief, 
which  very  much  facilitated  their  reception  of  it ;  since  they  were 
taught  by  their  ancient  books,  even  by  those  of  Moses,  to  believe 
in  the  appearance  of  angels,  and  of  God  himself,  in  human  form. 
[The  student  may  find  many  interesting  views,  illustrating  the  re- 
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lation  of  the  various  systems  of  heathenism  to  Christianity,  in 
Schlegel's  "  Philos.  der  Geschichte  ;"  also  in  Kreutzer's  "  Sym- 
bolik."— Tr.] 

But  while,  in  opposition  to  the  Docetae,  the  early  fathers  con- 
tended zealously  for  the  reality  of  the  human  body  of  Christ ; 
none  in  either  of  the  contending  parties,  before  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  thought  it  necessary,  to  prove  particularly,  that 
he  had  also  a  true  human  soul.  This  was  not  indeed  direct- 
ly denied  [except  by  Justin  as  just  mentioned,  Tr.],  still  the  ne- 
cessity of  proving  its  existence  was  not  at  that  time  felt ;  nor  in- 
deed was  the  essential  distinction  between  the  nature  of  the  soul 
and  body  at  all  so  obvious  at  that  time,  certainly  it  was  not  used  in 
common  practice,  as  it  has  since  been. 

[Tertullian  was  the  first,  who  distinctly  taught  the  doctrine  of  a 
proper  human  soul  in  Christ.  In  his  anthropology,  he  rejected  the 
common  division  of  man  into  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  and  admitted 
only  two  distinct  principles  in  all  animated  existences,  viz.  body 
and  soul;  the  latter  of  which,  however,  in  man,  he  supposed  en- 
dowed with  higher  properties  than  in  the  inferior  orders.  He  had 
not  therefore  the  convenient  resort  of  the  Platonic  theologians,  of 
interposing  an  animal  ipv)^rj  between  the  Logos  and  the  body  in 
Christ ;  but  must  either  connect  the  Logos  immediately  and  with- 
out intervention  with  the  body  (which  would  be  to  attribute  at  once 
to  the  divine  Logos  the  pain  and  sorrow,  the  progress  in  knowl- 
edge, the  ignorance,  and  all  the  other  indications  of  an  imperfect  hu- 
man soul,  which  appear  in  the  life  of  Christ) ;  or,  he  must  ascribe 
to  Christ  a  proper  and  entire  human  soul.  With  this  necessity  in 
view,  he  chose  the  latter  part  of  the  alternative,  preferring  the  mys- 
tery and  complexity  attending  the  connexion  between  the  divine 
and  human,  to  the  absurdities  resulting  from  the  former  theory, 
though  commended  by  its  simplicity  to  the  speculative  reason.  Cf. 
Neander,  Geschichte,  B.  L  Abth.  IIL  S.  1064.^Tr.] 

After  the  third  century,  Origen  first  [?]  gave  importance  to  this 
doctrine  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ  in  his  Theology,  and  brought 
it  distinctly  into  light ;  though  not  on  the  same  grounds  by  which 
the  doctrine  is  now  supported.  [Although  Origen  agreed  with 
Tertullian  in  maintaining  an  entire  human  soul  in  Christ,  his  views 
respecting  the  mode  of  union  between  the  two  natures,  differed 
widely  from  those  of  Tertullian,  and  took  their  coloring  from  his 
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peculiar  philosophical  system.  The  union  of  believers  with  Christ 
furnished  iiim  with  an  analogy  for  the  connexion  between  the  Log- 
os and  the  human  nature  in  Christ.  If  believers,  he  argued,  are 
one  spirit  with  their  Lord,  as  Paul  affirms,  much  more  must  this 
be  true  of  that  soul  which  the  Logos  had  taken  into  inseparable 
union  with  himself.  As  the  -nvivf-iu  in  believers  is  the  actuating 
principle,  from  which  all  their  feelings  and  actions  spring ;  much 
more  is  it  in  Christ,  the  forerunner  of  believers,  the  actuating,  con- 
trolling, and  pervading  principle,  by  which  his  entire  humanity 
is  guided  and  filled.  By  urging  this  analogy  he  drew  upon  himself 
the  objection,  which  has  often  been  repeated  against  the  same  view, 
that  he  made  Christ  a  mere  man,  distinguished  from  other  believ- 
ers only  by  a  higher  degree  of  the  same  participation  in  the  divine 
nature  which  they  enjoyed.  Whether  this  objection  fairly  lies 
against  the  views  of  Origen,  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  inquire. 
Tk.] 

[But  the  theory  respecting  the  person  of  Christ  advanced  by 
Tertullian  and  developed  and  supported  by  Origen,  was  particular- 
ly offensive  to  Arius  and  Eunoniius,  and  to  all  who  contended  for 
the  subordination  of  the  Logos  to  the  Father.  According  to  the 
earlier  doctrine  of  the  Church,  which  they  adopted,  and  which  con- 
nected the  Logos  immediately  with  the  body  of  Christ,  they  had 
been  able  to  allege  all  the  appearances  of  limitation  and  natural 
imperfection  which  he  exhibited,  as  proofs  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  absolute  divinity  of  the  Logos,  and  in  favor  of  their  own  views 
of  his  subordination.  But  of  this  argument  they  were  deprived, 
when  a  human  soul  of  which  all  these  imperfections  could  be  pre- 
dicated, was  ascribed  to  Christ,  and  his  higher  nature  was  allowed 
in  no  sense  to  infringe  upon  his  full  and  proper  humanity.  On 
the  theory  of  Origen,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  invali- 
date the  proofs  of  the  absolute  divinity  of  Christ,  by  opposing  the 
numerous  evidences  of  subordination  appearing  in  his  life  and 
words  ;  since  all  these  must  of  course  be  understood  of  his  human- 
ity, leaving  his  divine  nature,  though  intimately  connected  with 
the  human,  unimpaired  by  the  limitations  of  the  latter.  Hence  Ari- 
us and  his  followers  strenuously  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  pro- 
per humanity  of  Christ,  and  insisted  upon  the  older,  indistinct,  and 
undeveloped  form   of  belief,  by  which  the   Logos  merely  animated 
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the  body  of  Christ.     Cf.  Neander,  Geschichte  u.  s.  w.  B.  II.  Abth. 
II.  S.  904,  ff.— Tr.] 

[While  on  one  side,  the  Arians  at  this  period  infringed  upon  the 
human  nature  of  Christ;  on  the  other  side,  Marcellus  and  Photinus, 
of  whom  we  liave  before  spoken  (Vol.  I.  §  43,  p.  307),  infringed 
upon  the  divine  nature  and  its  personal  union  with  the  human. 
Marcellus,  inclining,  as  he  did,  to  Sabellianism,  supposed  there  was 
a  merely  outward  and  temporary  operation  of  the  Logos  upon  Christ, 
though  still,  it  must  be  allowed,  in  such  a  way,  as  to  secure  the 
being  of  God  in  him.  Photinus  went  farther,  and  giving  great 
prominence  to  the  human  in  Christ,  made  nothing  more  of  the  di- 
vine in  him,  than  the  general  illuminating  influence,  which  he 
enjoyed  in  common  with  the  prophets  and  other  ambassadors  of 
God,  though  in  a  higher  degree.  This  doctrine  is  properly  called 
Photinianism. — Tr.] 

[Between  these  diverging  tendencies  of  opinion,  Arianism  and 
Photinianism,  the  Catholic  fathers  (e.  g.  Gregory  of  Nazianz, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  others)  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  per- 
sonal union  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  with  the  completeness  of  the 
human  nature.  We  have  thus  all  the  elements  of  that  violent  con- 
troversy respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  which  shortly  followed. 
Tr.] 

Now,  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  Apollinaris  arose, 
and  denied  the  existence  of  a  human  soul  in  Christ,  or  at  least  of 
the  higher  power  of  the  soul ;  vid.  §  93,  II.  [His  theory  was  in 
general  the  same  as  that  of  Justin  before  mentioned,  only  more  sys- 
tematically developed.  It  seems  to  have  resulted  in  a  great  meas- 
ure from  the  speculative  interest,  which  endeavoured  to  conceive 
clearly,  and  to  e.xplain,  what  had  before  been  indistinct.  And  it 
has  certainly  the  advantage  in  many  respects,  and  especially  in 
point  of  distinctness  and  consistency,  over  the  older  indefinite  be- 
lief, and  over  the  Arian  theory  respecting  the  person  of  Christ, 
with  which  in  general  it  agreed.  It  also  sprung  from  the  Christian 
interest,  to  see  in  Christ  the  full,  immediate,  undisturbed  manifes- 
tation of  the  deity,  which,  as  it  seemed  to  Apollinaris,  could  not  be 
on  the  theory  of  Origen,  where  a  human  soul  was  made  the  organ 
of  the  divine  operations. — The  controversy  against  Apollinaris 
brought  distinctly  into  view  the  necessity,  in  order  to  the  purposes 
of  man's  redemption,  of  the  entireness  of  the  human  nature  of  our 
Redeemer. — Tr.] 
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After  this  period,  the  investigation  of  this  point  took  a  new  turn, 
the  first  ground  of  which  was  laid  in  the  Arian  controversies  of  the 
same  century.  The  endeavour  now  became  to  make  every  thing 
clear  and  determinate  ;  and  since  the  metaphysics  of  the  schoola 
were  becoming  more  and  more  common,  the  ancient  simplicity 
was  thought  to  be  no  longer  sufficient. 

II.    The  two  opposing  systems  baring  their  origin  in  the  fourth  century,  and  appearing  in 
conflict  in  the  fifth. 

The  foundation  of  both  of  these  was  laid  by  the  Arian  and 
Apollinarian  controversies. 

(1)  Some  of  the  Christians  of  the  East,  e.g.  those  of  Syria, 
[and  in  general  the  disciples  of  the  school  at  Antioch,]  always 
made  the  most  accurate  distinction  between  the  two  natures  in 
Christ,  and  in  all  their  discourses  used  terms  which  indicated  this 
distinction  between  the  divine  and  human  in  his  person,  in  the  most 
definite  and  discriminating  manner.  This  had  been  before  done  by 
some  of  the  earlier  teachers,  e.  g.  Tertullian  (Adv.  Prax.  c.  27), 
still  more  frequently  by  Origen,  and  by  some  of  the  earlier  councils. 
But  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  Apollinarian 
controversies  commenced,  the  Orthodox  teachers  in  Syria  and  the 
other  Oriental  provinces  became  still  more  accurate  in  making  these 
distinctions,  and  especially  were  more  decidedly  opposed  to  every 
theory  which  took  from  the  humanity  of  Christ  its  peculiar  prop- 
erties.    These  were  the  precursors  of  the  Nestorians. 

(2)  Others  observed  no  such  accuracy,  and  often  employed 
phraseology,  which  appeared  to  indicate  an  entire  mixture  of  the 
two  natures,  and  a  deification  of  the  human  nature.  This  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  Arian  controversies ;  for  many,  in  order  to  exalt 
Christ  in  opposition  to  the  Arians,  seemed  almost  to  forget  that  he 
was  also  a  true   man.*     This  tendency  exhibited  itself  more  par- 

*  There  is  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  reason  here  assigned  by 
Dr.  Knapp  for  this  tendency  of  the  Alexandrine  school  (for  it  was  this  school, 
which  objected  to  the  distinction  of  natures  contended  for  by  the  school  of  An- 
tioch). The  Arians  wholly  agreed  with  the  followers  of  Apollinaris,  and  with 
the  theologians  of  Alexandria,  in  objecting  to  the  distinction  of  natures  in 
Christ,  and  in  contending  for  their  mixture  and  oneness,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
attributes  belonging  to  each.  And  it  is  easy  to  see,  how  this  want  of  dis- 
tinction should  be  promotive  of  their  belief;  since  it  enabled  them  to  transfer 
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ticularly  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  Western  church,  and  was  carried  out 
into  farther  developement  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  century.  Those  who  opposed  this  tendency  were 
of  opinion,  that  by  phraseology  of  the  kind  which  the  Alexandrine 
theologians  used,  the  doctrine  of  Apollinaris  was  countenanced  ;  for 
his  followers  often  used  terms  like  the  following  ;  viz.  God  is  man, 
is  horn,  suffered,  died,  etc.  ;  Mary  is  the  mother  of  God  {{ffUTO'Aog). 
But  the  Alexandrine  teachers  could  plead  in  their  justification  the 
example  of  many  of  the  older  fathers,  who  had  used  similar  phrase- 
ology. Even  Athanasius  had  spoken  of  a  deification  of  the  body 
of  Christ  after  the  resurrection.  Eusebius  of  Cassarea,  and  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  had  said,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  swalloioed  up 
by  the  divine,  etc.  Sometimes  even  Origen  had  used  similar  ex- 
pressions.— These  were  the  precursors  of  the  Monophysites. — In  re- 
ality, however,  these  parties  were  more  agreed  than  they  believed 
themselves  to  be,  or  than  they  seemed  to  be,  judging  from  their  dif- 
ferent terminologies.  Every  thing  was  now  ready  and  prepared  for 
the  controversy,  which  finally  broke  out  in  the  fifth  century. 

[Neander  in  his  Church-History  (B.  II.  Abth.  III.  S.  946,  ff.) 
traces  back  these  diverging  tendencies,  to  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  Alexandrine  school  and  that  at  Antioch,  as  to  the 
relation  between  reason  and  revelation.  The  Alexandrine  school, 
in  following  its  more  contemplative  and  mystical  direction  of  mind, 
was  disposed  to  assert  the  unintelligibleness  of  the  union  of  the  two 
natures,  and  to  magnify  the  mystery  of  this  union,  and  to  resist  all 
attempts  at  definite   conception   and  explanation.     The  school  at 

to  the  higher  nature  of  Christ  the  appearances  of  limitation  in  his  life,  and 
thus  to  obtain  a  proof  of  the  subordination  of  the  Logos,  of  which  they  would 
be  deprived,  were  an  accurate  distinction  of  natures  introduced,  and  the  ap- 
plication to  the  one  of  the  predicates  belonging  to  the  other  forbidden.  It  is  a 
fact  deserving  of  particular  notice,  that  those  who  have  contended  most  stren- 
uously for  the  absolute  divinity  of  Christ,  have  been  also  those  who  have  insist- 
ed most  upon  the  rights  of  his  humanity,  and  for  a  careful  distinction  between 
the  predicates  of  the  two  natures;  while  those  who  have  held,  that  the  Logos 
is  the  most  perfect  among  all  created  beings,  but  not  God  in  the  proper  sense, 
have  equally  infringed  upon  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  have  always  oppos- 
ed the  distinction  of  natures.  It  was  not  then  in  opposition  to  the  Arian,  but 
rather  to  the  Pholinian  form  of  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ, 
that  the  Alexandrine  tendency  found  the  occasion  for  its  farther  developement. 
Tr.J 
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Antioch  on  the  contrary,  in  conformity  with  its  more  free  and  spec- 
ulative bias,  while  it  did  not  assifme  fully  to  explain  the  vnig 
Xoyov  of  this  union  of  natures,  still  undertook  to  discover  how  much 
in  it  was  y.aTu  koyov. — Tr.] 

III.  Theory  of  Xestorius,  and  the  controversy  relating  to  it. 

Nestorius,  Patriarch  at  Constantinople,  being  born  and  educated  in 
Syria,  adopted  the  Syrian  form  of  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  endeavoured  to  employ  terms  which  would  accurately 
distinguish  between  his  divine  and  human  natures.  This,  however, 
had  never  before  been  done  in  Constantinople.  After  the  Arian 
controversies,  the  term  eioroxog  had  been  used  very  frequently  in 
application  to  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Christ,  which  was  also  a  favor- 
ite term  with  the  followers  of  Apollinaris  in  Syria.  But  when  in 
the  year  428,  Nestorius  became  patriarch  at  Constantinople,  he  was 
much  surprised  by  this  language.  He  objected  to  the  term  dfoxu- 
Kog,  on  the  ground,  that  it  could  not  be  said,  that  God  was  born  or 
died ;  and  instead  of  this  term  he  proposed  to  substitute  Xgcatoio- 
Kog.     With  this  the  controversy  commenced. 

His  doctrine  as  appears  from  his  Homilies,  was  this  ;  '  Christ 
had  two  vnooiaoiig,  a  divine  and  human,  (meaning  by  viioa- 
xaaig,  as  many  of  the  ancients  did,  natura,  qvotg,  or  as  Ter- 
tullian  himself  employed  it,  substantia,)  and  only  TigoGomov  fiov- 
adiy.6v,  one  person.  These  two  natures  stood  in  the  closest 
connexion  {oviuquu),  which  he  considered  as  consisting  prin- 
cipally in  the  agreement  of  will  and  action;  but  were  not  mix- 
ed or  transformed.  Each  nature  still  retained  its  peculiar  attri- 
butes; as  is  the  case  in  man,  who  consists  of  two  vnoazuaiig, 
soul  and  body.  All  these  attributes  and  actions  were  predicable 
of  one  person  {ngoaoinop),  but  not  of  both  the  natures  ;  the  inferi- 
or were  predicable  only  of  the  human  nature;  the  superior,  only  of 
the  divine  nature.  Accordingly  the  terms,  Deus  natus,  mortuus 
est,  Mater  Dei,  ■Oaog  ipaugxog,  were  very  unsuitable  and  unscriptu- 
ral.  These  could  be  properly  predicated  only  of  Christ  (the  name 
of  the  person).' 

Hereupon  Nestorius  was  openly  attacked,  at  first,  in  Egypt. 
His  chief  opponent  was  Cyril,  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
maintained  his  own  theory  in  opposition,  and  accused  Nestorius  of 
dividing  Christ  into  two  persons  :  because  cpvaig  was  the  word  used 
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at  Alexandria  for  what  Nestorius  called  vnoaruoig,  and  vnoaiuats 
for  what  he  called  tiqogcotiop.  They  disagreed,  therefore,  more  in 
words,  than  in  reality.  At  length  in  the  year  431,  the  followers 
of  Nestorius  were  condemned  as  heretics  by  the  council  at  Ephe- 
sus.  The  whole  party  separated  from  the  Catholic  church,  and 
continues  in  the  east  to  the  present  day.  [For  a  more  full  account 
of  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  with  the  original  passages,  cf  Gieseler, 
Lehrb.  d.  k.  Gesch.  B.  I.  §  85,  fF.— Neander,  Gesch.  B.  II.  Abth. 
III.  S.  951. — As  to  the  separate  community  of  the  Nestorians,  cf. 
Neander  in  his  Appendix  to  the  History  of  this  doctrine,  B.  II. 
Abth.  III.  S.  1171.  Also  Mosheim  (Murdock's  Trans.),  Vol.  I.  p. 
431,  Note.  Whether  the  whole  dispute  between  Nestorius  and 
Cyril  was  mere  logomachy,  is  a  matter  of  dispute. — Tr.] 

IV.  The  doctrine  of  Eutychee,  and  the  controversy  respecting  it  in  the  fifth  century. 

Eutyches,  an  Abbot,  and  Presbyter  in  a  cloister  at  Constantino- 
ple, was  one  of  the  most  zealous  opponents  of  Nestorius.  In  order 
to  oppose  his  doctrine  more  successfully,  he  affirmed,  after  the  year 
448,  that  Christ  had  only  one  nature  {fiia  q>vatg)  after  his  deity  and 
humanity  were  united.  He  called  this  nature,  qivatg  o(aaQxo)fiivt], 
the  nature  made  human.  In  this  way,  he  supposed  he  could  ex- 
press the  most  intimate  connexion  between  the  two  natures,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  were  too  widely  separated  by  Nestorius,  so  as  to 
make  two  persons  in  Christ.  He  meant,  in  fact,  to  say  nothing 
more  nor  less,  than  that  there  was  only  one  Christ.  The  whole  ob- 
scurity consisted  in  the  word  q;VGig,  which  he  understood  to  mean 
person ;  as  Athanasius  himself  did  in  the  fifth  century,  and  also 
Ephraem  the  Syrian.  This  controversy,  therefore,  like  the  former, 
was,  in  fact,  mere  logomachy.*     Eutyches  appealed,  and  with  truth, 

**  [The  doctrine  of  Eutyches  respecting  the  person  of  Christ  has  been  more 
definitely  stated  by  other  writers  on  doctrinal  history.  The  principal  peculiar- 
ity of  it  is  placed  in  this  point :  while  Eutyches  admitted  that  before  the  in- 
carnation (or,  which  was  doubtless  his  meaning,  according  to  conception  and 
not  in  reality),  there  were  two  natures  in  Christ,  yet  after  this,  they  did  not  re- 
main distinct,  but  constituted  one  nature,  not  merely  by  a  awaffsta,  as  Nesto- 
rius held,  but  by  a  real  avy/vaig  or  fisra^oh},  so  that  his  human  nature  could 
no  longer  be  said  to  be  consul stantial  with  that  of  other  men.  Briefly,  it  is 
Eutychianism  to  say,  that  Christ  is  constituted  of  or  from  two  natures,  but  does 
not  exist  in  two  natures  {ix  8vo  (piasojv,  not  iv  Svo  (pvasai).  Cf.  Neander, 
Gesch.  B.  II.  Ab.  III.  S.  1078.  Also  Murdock's  Mosheim,  Vol.  I.  p,  433, 
Note.— Tr.] 
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to  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  other  ancient,  and  especial- 
ly Egyptian  teachers,  who  appeared  t6  abolish  the  distinction  of  the 
two  natures.  Eutt/chianism  may  therefore  be  truly  said  to  have  ex- 
isted before  Eutyches ;  to  prove  which  Salig  published  a  treatise  at 
Wolfenbijtel,  1724,  4to. 

Hence  arose  another  unhappy  division  in  the  church.  The  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  joined  with  Pope  Leo  the  Great  in  oppos- 
ing Eutyches,  and  accused  the  latter  of  reviving  the  heresy  of  Apol- 
linaris,  and  of  denying  the  true  humanity  of  Christ.  He  protested 
against  this  conclusion  ;  but  they  would  not  allow  that  his  words  ad- 
mitted any  other  sense,  and  he  was  too  obstinate  to  alter  his  term- 
inology. At  the  Council  at  Chalcedon,  in  the  year  451,  his  doc- 
trine was  condemned  as  heretical.  Here  arose  the  sect  of  the  Mo- 
nophysites,  which  continues  in  the  East  to  the  present  day. 

In  order  to  render  the  difference  between  themselves  and  the 
Catholics  and  Nestorians  clearly  discernible,  some  of  these  Mono- 
physites  employed  paradoxical  statements  and  phrases,  like  the  fol- 
lowing, viz.  one  of  the  Trinity  suffered  and  was  crucified  ;  the 
deity  of  Christ  so  penetrated  his  humanity,  as  to  render  his  body 
incorruptible  {acp&agrov).  This,  however,  was  denied  by  others, 
because  it  favored  the  Doceta;.  Some  also,  even  of  the  Monophy- 
sites,  believed  that  the  divine  nature  was  omniscient,  but  not  the 
human  nature  connected  with  it  (Mark  13:  32).  These  were  called 
Agnoetse. 

[Note.  As  Photinianism  and  Apollinarianism  were  the  opposite  extremes 
of  this  doctrine  in  the  former  period  ;  so  now  were  Nestorianism  and  Eutychi- 
anism.  Between  these  the  Catholic  Fathers  took  a  middle  course,  and  con- 
demned on  the  one  hand  the  avvcicpsM  of  Nestorius,  as  indicating  a  mere  ex- 
ternal and  moral  connexion  between  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  on  the 
other,  the  aUnvai?  or  fitra^ok?}  of  Eutyches,  as  indicating  such  an  entire  inter- 
penetration  of  the  two  natures,  as  must  destroy  the  peculiarities  of  each.  The 
Catholic  doctrine  in  opposition  to  these  extremes  is  expressed  in  the  following 
Symbol,  established  at  the  Council  at  Chalcedon,  451,  under  Marcian. 

'E^ofiivot  Tolvw  To7e  aylois  nar^daiv  ,  'iva  ital  rlv  avTOV  o^oXoyilv  viov  rov 
xi'Qiov  JifiMV  "iTjaot'V  Xqigtov  avficpwvojg  anavrts  tuSiSdaxo/iev,  TtXstovroP 
alrdvfvd-toTTjri.  xal  Ttlsiov  tov  alrov  ivav&^0)Ti6rrirt,&idvdlr)- 
&VK  xat  av&QOJTTOV  dbi&oj?  tov  avrdv  tyt  xp  v  xij S  lay ^  y.ys  xal  aoifiarog,  ofio- 
oi'otov  Tw  TtaTQl  xard  ti)v  &tlxrtTa,  x«l  oiiooioiov  top  alrdv  inT.v  ^axdxitv  av-^ 
&QOjn6rnroL,  xard  Ttdvra  ofiotov  vfuv  ywQis  d^aqxlai  •  'Jtqh  aiiLvwv  fitv  fx  rov 
Trarpos  yevvti^vza  xazd  rr^v  &t6T7iTa,  in  laydrojv  8e  ro'jv  ril^^qSiv  rov  avtw,  Si 
^fide  xaX  Sid  zTJv  ^furiQav  awtTj^iav^  ix  Manias  rijs  TtOQ&ivov  T^s&eotdMov 
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xara  ttjv  av&QOjTvorrjra,  iva  xal  xm>  avrov  Xqigtov^  vtm>,  xi^tov,  fiovoyevij,  Itt 
Svo  (pvasv}v  [fv  §vo  (fvaaai]  aavyxvrojg  ,  arQtTtzojs ,  dSiat^irojgj 
axoj^ioTOjg  yvoj^icofitvov  oiSajuov  tJj?  tmv  (f.ianov  Sia(fO(jag  mnj^rj^ivt]? 
Old  TTJV  ivoj a IV J  GOKOfiivT]?  Si  ijmXIov  Tf/g  i'Sivtt/tos  ixartQag  cpvatajg  xal  eig 
tv  TT^oaojTtov  xal  fiiav  vttogt ao iv  ovvxqiyovarjg ,  ovx  sig  Si'o  n^oGOJTra 
[leqi'lo^ivov  i]  Oiai^ov/nsvov,  aAA'  ava  aal  tov  avrov  viw  xal  fiovoysvtj,  d'adv  X6~ 
yov,  xvQiov  Irjoovv  Xqigtuv  •  xa&uTra^  avoj&av  ol  TTQOfijTat,  tisqI  avrov  xal 
avTog  7^fJMg  o  xvQiog  Itjaovg  XQiGTog  a^aTTaiSavaa,  xal  to  roiv  ■Karaqojv  i](uv 
^a^aSiSojxi  ovfi^okov . 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  which  of  the  two  readings  ax  Svo  cpvatojv 
or  iv  Svo  (fVGSGi  oMghX.  to  be  preferred.  The  whole  force  of  the  Symbol,  as  far 
as  it  is  directed  against  Eiitychianisin,lies  in  the  latter  reading, since  Eutyches 
would  allow  that  Christ  was  constituted  ix  Sio  fpivaon'.  The  reading  fV  ^Jo 
tpvGsai  is  supported  by  good  authority,  probably  from  the  whole  course  of 
events  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  more  consistent  than  the  other  with 
the  context,  as  the  word  yvojQiojuavov  is  of  difficult  construction  with  ix,  and 
on  the  contrary  reads  naturally  with  iv.  Cf.  Neander,  B.  II.  Abth  III  S 
1110.— Tr] 


V.  The  theory  and  sect  of  the  Monothelitea. 

This  sect  arose  in  the  seventh  century,  from  the  attempt  of 
some  who  were  rather  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Monophysites,  to 
unite  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  with  the  Catholic  church. 
They  persuaded  the  emperor  Heraclius  to  enact,  that  Christ,  after 
the  union  of  his  two  natures,  had  only  one  icill  and  one  action  of  the 
will.  To  this,  it  was  thought,  all  parties  might  assent,  and  thus  be- 
come united.  At  first,  many  were  inclined  to  adopt  this  opinion, 
and  among  others  the  Patriarchs  at  Constantinople  and  Rome.  But 
a  number  of  Councils  were  held  upon  the  subject,  and  the  Catho- 
lics at  last  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  opinion  would  introduce 
only  a  different  form  of  the  doctrine  of  Eutyches.  They  therefore 
maintained  a  twofold  will  in  Christ,  i.  e.  one  for  his  divine,  and  one 
for  his  human  nature  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  that  these  were  never 
opposed  and  always  agreed.  The  other  party  maintained,  that  there 
was  but  one  will ;  since  the  human  will  of  Christ  did  not  act  separate- 
ly, but  was  subject  to  the  divine  will,  and  governed  by  it.  Both  par- 
ties were  right  in  opinion,  and  only  misunderstood  each  other.  The 
latter,  however,  was  outvoted,  and  at  the  third  Council  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  year  680,  was  condemned  as  heretical ;  and  thus  the 
sect  of  the  Monothelites  arose  in  the  East.  [Cf  Hahn,  S.  464.— 
Gieeeler,  §  162.] 
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Note.  Another  controverted  point,  was  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Father, 
in  the  union  of  his  two  natures.  The  antient  fathers  had  commonly  used  the 
appellation  Son  of  God,  as  a  name  of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  and  not  as  a 
name  of  his  person  and  office.  They  found  some  texts  of  Scripture,  howev- 
er, in  which  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  also  plainly  designated  by  this 
name  ;  as  Luke  1:  35.  In  order  to  relieve  themselves  from  this  difficulty, 
without  relinquishing  their  position,  they  said  :  '  Christ,  as  God,  was  the  nat- 
ural Son  of  God,  (i.  e.  he  was,  in  a  literal  sense,  eternally  generated  by  the 
Father,  he  received  his  deity  communicated  to  him  from  eternity,  Ps.  ii.)  but 
as  man,  he  was  the  Son  of  God  by  adoption  (i .  e.  by  the  communication  of  the 
divine  nature  at  the  time  of  his  conception,  he  was  raised  as  a  man  to  this  dig- 
nity). And  in  this  there  is  no  heresy.  But  as  these  terms  and  representa- 
tions respecting  adoption  were  frequently  employed  by  the  Nestorians,  they 
were  gradually  omitted  by  the  Catholics.  This  doctrine  was,  however,  reviv- 
ed in  Spain  in  the  eighth  century,  783,  et  seq.  by  Felix,  Bishop  of  Urgel  (Ur- 
gelitanus),  and  was  approved  by  many  in  the  West.  Others  regarded  it  as  a 
revival  of  Nestorianism  ;— councils  were  held  upon  the  subject  in  Italy  and 
Germany;  and  at  length  the  opinion  of  the  Adoptionists  was  condemned  as 
heretical. 

Respecting  all  these  controversies,  vid.  Walch,  Ketzergeschichte. 

These  unhappy  dissensions  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  every  Christian 
who  loves  peace,  not  to  take  upon  himself  to  define  and  decide  respecting  sub- 
jects which  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  left  undecided  ;  asMorus  truly  observes, 
p.  158,  §10,  coll,  §101. 


§  103.  Historical  observations  continued;  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
terminology  respecting  this  doctrine  explained. 

I.  Terminology  of  the' Fathers. 

The  ecclesiastical  terminology  on  this  subject  came  gradually 
into  use,  and  originated,  partly  before  the  controversies  of  the  fifth 
century,  partly  at  the  time  of  these  controversies,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  them.  Many  ancient  terms  were  differently  defined  and 
understood  after  that  period.  This  indefiniteness  of  phraseology, 
and  the  various  use  of  terms,  were  the  principal  occasion  of  these 
controversies.  The  terms  employed  ought,  first  of  all,  to  have  been 
explained  and  understood. 

(1)  Some  ANCIENT  general  terms  respecting  the  person  of  Christy 
and  the  relations  and  actions  of  his  deity  and  humanity. 
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(a)  The  ancient  fathers  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  mutual 
relation  of  the  deity  and  humanity  united  in  Christ,  oixovofila, 
which  signifies,  arrangement,  institution,  regtdation  ;  also,  the  fash- 
ion and  manner  in  which  any  thing  is  done  or  arranged.  So  it  is 
used  by  Polybius,  and  Cicero  in  his  Letters  to  Atticus,  and  by  Paul, 
Ephes.  1:  10.  In  the  same  way  TertuUian  (Adv.  Prax.  2)  used  the 
word  ceconomia,  and  rendered  it  dispensatio. 

(6)  They  endeavoured  to  find  some  term,  which  should  appro- 
priately designate  the  whole  person  of  Christ,  as  composed  of  deity 
and  humanity.  As  the  New  Testament  contains  no  single  word  of 
this  kind,  they  at  last  decided  upon  the  word  d^tavSgog  or  d^edv- 
&Qbmog,  God-man  ;  as  TertuUian  had  been  accustomed  to  say, 
Deus  et  homo.^  and  Origen,  -O^fog  '/mi  avd^Qomog. 

(c)  They  called  the  power  which  the  deity  and  humanity  of 
Christ  had  of  working  in  common,  ivegyeia  ■&iavdgii(v,  vis,  sive 
operatio  deovirilis.  This  phrase  first  occurs  in  the  Pseudo-Diony- 
sius  Areopagitus,  Epist.  4.  Theologians,  therefore,  afterwards  call- 
ed the  particular  actions  of  Christ  as  God  and  man,  or  his  Mediato- 
rial works,  operationcs  dcoviriles  ;  also,  <xnOT{kiaf.(aTa,  vid.  §  105. 

(2)  Various  terms  were  originally  used  to  denote  the  two  sub- 
jects {TKjuy^ata,  res,  as  Cyril  of  Alexandria  calls  them)  connect- 
ed in  Christ.  In  the  Latin  church  the  oldest  term  was  substantia. 
So  TertuUian,  "  substantise  duae, — caro  et  spiritus,"  Adv.  Prax.' 
27.  They  had  previously  been  contented  with  the  simple  formula  : 
"  Christum  esse  Deum  et  hominem  verum."  The  word  substantia 
was  still  used  in  this  sense  by  the  Latin  church  in  the  fourth  centu- 
ry ;  and  sometimes  even  by  Leo  the  Great  in  the  fifth  century.  It 
signified  as  they  used  it,  ens  singularc,  or  individumn.  It  was, 
however,  regarded  as  ambiguous,  since  it  also  signified,  existence  it- 
self, and  that  which  really  is.  The  word  natura  was  gradually 
found  to  be  more  appropriate  and  definite.  It  had  been  early  used 
by  Ambrosius  ;  but  after  the  Council  at  Chalcedon,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, it  became,  by  means  of  Leo  the  Great,  the  usual  and  character- 
istic term  of  the  Catholic  Fathers. 

In  the  Greek  church,  also,  many  terms  were  originally  in  use. 
(fl)  'TnoaTuaig.  This  word  answers  exactly  to  the  Latin  substantia. 
It  was  used  by  Nestorius,  and  before  him,  by  many  whose  ortho- 
doxy was  never  doubted,  (b)  Wuoig.  This  word  was  used  at  the 
same  time  in  Egypt,  and  was  one  cause  of  the  controversy  between 
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Cyril  and  Nestorius ;  vid.  §  102,  III.  (c)  Ovaiu.  This  word  was 
early  in  frequent  use ;  but  through  die  efforts  of  Cyril  and  the  Ro- 
man Bishop,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  word  qvocg  became  current  as 
orthodox. 

(3)  The  terms  used  to  denote  the  whole  Christ,  as  consisting  of 
two  natures. 

The  Latin  church  used  the  word  persona  for  this  purpose  ;  and 
this  being  very  definite  ;tnd  unambiguous,  has  been  retained.  Re- 
specting its  definition,  etc.  vid.  §  104.  But  the  Greek  church  had  a 
great  variety  of  terms  to  express  the  same  thing,  which  occasioned 
the  greatest  confusion. 

(«)  Tlgoaor^jov.  This  word  was  in  fact  the  least  ambiguous,  and 
answered  exactly  to  the  Latin  persona  (a  suppositum  intdligens, 
which  has  its  own  proper  subsistence).  In  many  churches,  this  was 
originally  the  most  common  word.  It  was  so  even  among  the  Syrians, 
who  derived  their  word  parsopa  from  it.  Accordingly  Nestorius 
said,  n  Q  6  a  cano  V  iv,  nul  d'vo  vno  o  t  aa  a  tg  (natures)  iv  Xqiotm. 
But  the  word  was  uncommon  in  Constantinople,  Egypt,  and  else- 
where.    In  these  places  they  used  instead  the  word 

(h)  '  TnooTccaig.  Among  the  Greeks  this  word  means  the  actual 
existence  {vnag^ig)  of  a  thing,  the  existing  thing  ;  also  an  individ- 
ual. It  was  therefore  a  far  more  ambiguous  word  than  the  other. 
Cyril  used  it  to  denote  the  whole  Christ ;  but  Nestorius,  his  sepa- 
rate natures ;  vid.  <§,  102,  III.  Cyril  and  the  Roman  Bishop  said  : 
fig  XgiOTog,  ftiavnooraaig,  dvo  cpvasig  Iv  X^iotm. 
This  party  prevailed,  and  introduced  vnooxaaig  as  the  common  word 
by  which  the  Orthodox  were  distinguished.  Even  they,  however, 
sometimes  still  used  the  word  7i(j6oomof.  The  word  vnooruoig 
may  also  have  been  regarded  as  more  scriptural,  from  Heb.  1:  2, 
^aQaytrrjg  vnooTaasfag;  but  here  the  person  is  not  the  subject 
of  discourse:  vid.  §  100.  The  Nestorians  still  adhered  to  their 
ng6o(t)nov  and  parsopa. 

(c)  (livaig.  This  word  was  applied  to  the  person  of  Christ  by 
many  teachers  of  the  fourth  century,  long  before  Eutyches.  Athan- 
asius  and  Ephraem  the  Syrian  had  affirmed,  without  being  pronounc- 
ed heretics,  that  there  was  fiia  q:voig  in  Christ.  Eutyches,  then, 
in  the  fifth  century,  thought  that  this  word,  already  authorised  by  the 
Catholic  fathers,  was  the  best  adapted  to  express  the  most  intimate 
connexion  between  the  deity  and  humanity,  in  opposition  to  Nes- 
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torius  ;  vid.  §  102,  IV.  His  opponents,  however,  understood  the 
word  differently,  and  so  made  heresy  out  of  it. 

(4)  T/ie  toords,  comparisons,  and  established  distinctions  employ- 
ed to  illustrate  the  manner  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures. 

(a)  The  most  ancient  words  used  by  the  fathers  to  denote  the 
union  of  the  two  natures,  convey  the  idea  of  a  mixture  of  these 
natures.  Among  others  was  the  word  avynganig,  commixtio  and 
misceri,  which  is  used  by  TertuUian  (adv.  Prax.)  and  by  Cyprian, 
and  even  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and 
Ephraem  the  Syrian.  This  word  occasionally  escaped  even  from 
Leo  the  Great,  the  zealous  opponent  of  Eutyches.  Of  the  same 
kind  were  the  words  which  frequently  occur  in  the  writings  of  the 
Grecian,  and  more  especially  the  Egyptian  teachers  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  viz.  f^fru^olrj,  ^(zunoirjaig,  fiiTa^ogcpMOig.  But 
the  word,  ovvaqtia,  was  preferred  by  Nestorius  and  some  others. 
But  for  this  very  reason  it  was  rarely  employed  by  his  opponents. 
The  other  words,  aiiyxgaoig,  x.  r.  A.  which  denote  a  tnixture  of  na- 
tures, were  rejected  at  the  Council  atChalcedon,  because  they  were 
used  by  Eutyches,  and  the  word  tvotaig,  imio,  was  there  establish- 
ed in  their  place. 

(6)  The  illustrations  of  the  manner  of  this  union  employed  by 
the  ancients. 

(a)  Comparisons  and  images.  Some  of  these  are  very  gross, 
and  exhibit  very  imperfect  conceptions.  TertuUian  said  (Adv.  Prax. 
27)  :  "the  deity  and  humanity  in  Christ  were  mixtura  guaidam,  ut 
electrum  ex  auro  et  argento."  Origen  and  Basilius  the  Great  com- 
pared this  union  to  iron  heated  in  the  fire  (penetrated  through  and 
through  by  the  fire)  ;  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  to  a  compounded  medi- 
cine ;  Origen  in  another  passage,  and  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  to 
the  marriage  connexion  {two,  one  flesh) — a  comparison  of  a  more  mor- 
al cast ;  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Leo  the  Great,  to  the  union  of  soul 
and  body,  which  comparison  they  particularly  advocated. 

(/?)  Many  new  terminologies  were  invented  after  the  controver- 
sies commenced,  in  order  to  distinguish  one  sect  from  another,  and 
to  obviate  various  unscriptural  representations.  Thus  the  natures 
in  Christ  were  said  to  be  connected  uxoyglarwg,  aSiaigiiMg  and  udia- 
Xvroig,  i.  e.  indissolubly  and  permanently,  and  not  n)erely  for  a  sea- 
son. For  the  Gnostics  taught,  that  the  Aeon  Christ  was  separated 
from  the  man  Jesus  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  latter  ;  and  Marcel- 
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lus  taught,  that  the  Logos  would  at  some  future  time  return  to  the 
Father.     In  opposition  to  these  and  similar  errors,  the  above  deter- 
minations  were   therefore   adopted   by  the   Council  at  Chalcedon. 
Thus,  too,  in  opposition  to  Eutyches,  this  union  was  said  to  be  davy- 
XvtJg  (such  that  a  third   nature  had  not  arisen  from  the  union  of 
the  two  natures,  as  when  material   things  are  mingled)  ;    each   na- 
ture  existed  by  itself,  unaltered   in  its  kind,  UTginiog.     Christ,  it 
was  said,  should  be  one,  tV  ngoacjnov,  (ila  vnoaiuoig  {^lavOgMnov. 
This  if^Gig  was  said   to  be  ovauodng  (not  apparent,   but   real)  ; 
vnooTaiian  (s'l^h  that  the  two  natures   remained   unchanged  as  to 
their  kind,  although  they  were  essentially  united— a  term  used   by 
Cyril) :  vniQcrvoc^V  (supernatural)  ;  etc.     After  the   eleventh   and 
twelfth  centuries,  the  schoolmen  of  the  west  adopted  these  terminol- 
ogies into  their  systems.     The  orthodox  Greeks  also  constantly  pre- 
served them,  in  opposition  to  the  Monophy sites,  Nestorians,  and  oth- 
er heretics. 

II.  Later  Distinctions. 

Durintr  the  sixteenth  century,  after  the  death  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon,  not  only  were  the  old  subtilties  in  the  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  nature  and  person  of  Christ,  revived  by  many  Lutheran  the- 
ologians, but  many  new  ones  were  introduced.  The  occasion  of 
this  was,  the  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper  between  the 
zealous  adherents  of  Luther  and  the  Reformed  theologians.  The 
Reformed  doctrine  was  at  that  time  approved  by  many  Lutheran 
theolotrians.  The  opposing  party,  therefore,  and  especially  James 
Andrei,  Chancellor  at  Tubingen,  and  Mart.  Chemnitz,  endeavour- 
ed by  new  distinctions  in  the  doctrine  respecting  the  person  of 
Christ,  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  two  systems  as 
finely  as  possible.  Ecclesiastical  authority  was  given  to  these  dis- 
linctions  by  the  "  Form  of  Concord."  Such  subtilties  as  these  do 
not  appear  in  the  "  Loci  Theologici"  of  Melancthon.  On  this 
subject  the  following  particulars  should  be  known :  viz. 

(1)  Luther  affirmed  the  true  and  substantial  presence  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  many  of  his  disciples  and  zealous  followers  went 
beyond  their  teaciier  in  this  matter.  Some  of  them  advocated,  in 
fact  if  not  in  words,  a  physical  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
Bez'a,  on  the  other  hand,  and  other  Reformed  theologians,  showed, 
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as  Zwingli  had  done  before,  that  this  could  not  be  supposed  ;  con- 
sidering that  the  human  body  of  Christ  is  now  in  heaven,  and  could 
not,  as  a  real  human  body,  be  present  in  more  than  one  place  at  the 
same  time. 

(2)  Against  these  objections,  the  Lutherans  maintained,  either 
the  actual  constant  omnipresence  of  the  body  of  Christ,  as  Andrea 
appears  to  have  done ;  or,  that  it  could  be  present  every  where  {uhi- 
que),  whenever  and  wherever  he  would,  and  the  case  required. 
This  was  the  view  of  Luther,  Chemnitz,  Hialsemann,  and  many 
others.  Hence  they  were  called  by  their  opponents  Ubiquitarians  ; 
and  there  was  much  controversy  respecting  the  omnipresence  of  the 
body  of  Christ. 

(3)  In  order  to  render  this  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  more 
intelligible,  assistance  was  sought  from  the  doctrine  cle  communica- 
tione  idiomatum  interna  et  reali.  Here  Chemnitz  was  the  most  ac- 
tive. They  proceeded  on  the  ground,  that  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  was  united  in  the  most  intimate  manner  with  the  divine  na- 
ture ;  that  it  was  penetrated,  as  it  were,  by  the  divine  nature,  and 
received  all  divine  attributes  by  communication.  They  invented 
for  this  purpose  the  "  gc7ius  communicationis  idiomatum  majesiati- 
cumy  At  length  they  displayed  this  fine  web  of  subtilty  and  ter- 
minology in  the  "  Form  of  Concord." 

(4)  Hereupon  new  dissensions  and  schisms  arose  in  the  Luth- 
eran church,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  For  the 
theologians  of  Brandenburg  rejected  the  '  Form  of  Concord'  alto- 
gether, and  the  theologians  of  He!  mstiidt  disapproved  and  rejected 
particular  doctrines  contained  in  it;  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  om- 
nipresence of  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  The  controversy  which 
thus  arose  did  great  injury  to  the  Lutheran  church. 


§  104.  A  brief  exhibition  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  respecting  the 
person  and  the  two  natures  of  Christ ;  an  explanation  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical phraseology  now  in  use  in  the  doctrine  de  communi- 
CATIO^:E  idiomatum  ;  and  a  critical  judgment  upon  the  same. 

From  §§  102,  103,  the  gradual  origin  and  increase  of  the  learn- 
ed ecclesiastical  distinctions  and  terminologies,  is  clearly  seen.     The 
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most  important  of  these  only  are  stiU  retained.  How  many  of  them 
are  plainly  founded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  may  be  determined  by 
<^§  100,  101. 

I.  Established  form  ordoctrine  respecting  the  person  ofChrist,  and  the  union  ofhis  two  natures. 

There  are   two  natures  in  Christ,  the  divine  and  human.     The 
Son  of  God  (i.  e.  the  divine  nature)  united  himself  so  closely  and 
intimately   with  the  human   nature,  that   07ie   person  is  made  from 
these  two  united  natures.     Person,  in  philosophical  language,  is  a 
rational  existence  (beasts  then  are  not  persons)  which  has  its  being 
and  subsistence  in  z7.se//"(subjectum  intelligens,  volens,  libere  agens). 
Thus  Boethius  in  his  book,  "de  persona  et  natura,"  cap.  2.     The 
abstract  of  person,  or  the  existence  of  such   a  being,  is  called  per- 
sonaliias.     This  union,  therefore,   in  being  personal  (unio    perso- 
nalis) is  distinguished  from  the  other  kinds  of  union  of  God  with  his 
creatures,  and  even  from  that  of  God  (the  Father)  with  the  man  Je- 
sus ;  vid.  §  101.     We  may  say,  that  the  triune  God  is  in  some 
sense  united  with  Jesus.     But  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Holy  Spir- 
it have  so  connected  themselves  with  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
that  we  can  say,  that  the  Father  or  the  Holy  Spirit  became  man. 
This  can  be  said,  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  only  of  the  Son  of 
God.     The  condition  which  arises  from  this   union  is  called  unio 
(ii^MGig) ;  the  beginning  of  this  union,  or  the  act  of  uniting,  unitio, 
which  is  therefore  synonymous  with  incarnatio  {ivaaQUMOtg).     This 
personal  union  is  a  real,  not  simply  a  moral,  mystical,  or  figurative 
union  ;  still  it  is  a  supernatural  union  ;  such  that  one  nature  is,  as 
it  were,  penetrated  by  the  other  {permeata) ;  although  the  manner, 
the  internal  modus  of  this,  is  to  us  inexplicable,  and  such,  that  the 
most  intimate   connexion  subsists   between  the  two  in  their  mutual 
actions.     Theologians  call  this  union  of  one  nature  with  the  other, 
and   their  mutual   relations,  neQixf^^grjoig,  observing,  however,  that 
no  mixture   {avy/vaig)  of  the  two  natures  takes  place,   and  also, 
that  this  union  is  inseparable  and  indissoluble  {axoiQiOToyg).  Other 
distinctions  and  terminologies,  which  had  their  rise  in  the  controver- 
sies relating  to  this  subject,  may  be  seen  in  §  103. 
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II.  EflTocts  of  this  personal   union  of  the  two  natures;  and  the  consequences  deduced  from  it. 

(1)  The  impersonality,  avvnonzaolu,  impersonalitas,  of  the  man 
Jesus,  or  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  Theologians  maintain, 
that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  does  not  subsist  in  itself,  but  in  the 
person  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  that  in  itself  it  is  uvvioaxuxog,  and 
that  it  has  ipvnooTaoiav  in  him.  For,  if  personality  is  ascribed  to 
the  human  nature  of  Christ,  he  must  be  conceived  as  composed  of 
two  distinct  persons.  This  distinction  was  directed  principally 
against  the  opinions  ascribed  to  the  Nestorians  ;  and  also  against  the 
opinions  of  the  ApoUinarians,  Monotheletae  and  Agnoetae.  If  we 
would  form  any  clear  idea  from  this  distinction,  we  must  under- 
stand it,  not  in  a  physical,  but  in  a  moral  sense,  as  Ernesti  remarks 
in  his  Programm  '  De  incarnatione'.  All  that  is  intended  by  it  is 
this,  that  the  man  Jesus  never  was  a  mere  man,  and  never  acted 
from  simple  human  power  (aqp'  iavxov),  in  any  such  way  as  to  be 
separated  from  the  Son  of  God,  and,  as  it  were,  independent  of  him. 
And  this  is  the  representation  of  the  New  Testament.  When  there- 
fore, Christ  says,  /do,  /teach,  etc.,  he  speaks  of  the  whole  Christ, 
in  which  the  divine  is  the  superior  and  reigning  nature,  by  which 
the  inferior  or  human  nature  is  governed,  and  used  as  an  instru- 
ment ;  just  as  we,  when  we  speak  of  ourselves,  our  persons,  mean 
soul  and  body  together. 

Note.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  we  explain  the  fact,  that 
Christ  should  speak  of  himself  in  the  very  same  discourse,  and  indeed,  in  the 
very  same  sentence,  as  man,  and  again,  in  such  terms  as  the  eternal  and  im- 
mutable God  alone  uses  of  himself :  e.  g.  John  17:  5,  "  Glorify  me  with  the  glory 
which  I  had  with  thee,  before  the  world  was;"  in  the  s_^me  manner,  as  when 
we  speak  of  ourselves,  we  sometimes  employ  terms  which  are  applicable  only 
to  a  spiritual  nature,  and  at  other  times,  terms  which  are  applicable  only  to  a 
corporeal  nature  ;  the  former  in  relation  to  the  soul,  the  latter  in  relation  to 
the  body  ;  because  these  two  natures  are  united  in  us  in  one  person. 

(2)  Another  consequence  deduced  from  this  community  of  the 
two  natures,  is  that  one  nature  communicates  its  own  attributes  to 
the  other  {communicare  idiomata). 

(a)  If  by  this  statement  it  is  meant,  that  the  properties  of  each 
of  the  two  natures,  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  whole  person ; 
it  is  unobjectionable.  For  in  the  very  same  way  we  ascribe  to  man 
the  attributes  of  soul  and  body,  though  exceedingly  diverse.     Ac- 
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cordingly  the  New  Testament  and  the  discourses  of  Christ  himself 
represent,  that  the  glory  which  Christ,  as  to  his  divine  nature,  had 
with  the  Father  from  eternity,  belonged  also  to  his  human  nature, 
and,  so  far  as  this  nature  was  susceptible  of  this  glory,  was  com- 
municated to  it,  and  became  particularly  visible  from  the  commence- 
ment  of  his  state  of  exaltation  ;    vid.  John  17:  5.    Phil.  2:  9—11. 

Cf  §  101. 

(6)  There  is  great  objection  however  to  the  opinion,  that  all  the 
attributes  of  one  nature  are  really  {interne  et  realiter)  communicat- 
ed to  the  other.  But  the  strict  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  especially  Chemnitz,  were  led  by  their  views  re- 
specting the  Lord's  Supper,  to  insist  strongly  upon  this  opinion  ;  vid. 
§103,  n.  To  meet  the  objections  which  would  be  brought  against 
it,  they  made  the  following  limitations  :  viz. 

(«)  Because  the  deity  is  incapable  of  change,  the  attributes  of 
the  human,  were  not  communicated  to  the  divine  nature  ;  but  only 
the  attributes  of  the  divine  to  the  human.  This  communicatio  id- 
iomatum  was  not,  then,  mutual  or  reciprocal 

(/3)  All  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  cannot  be  communi- 
cated to  the  human  ;  but  only  the  attributa  operativa  (those  which 
imply  action  and  activity),  e.  g.  omnipotence,  goodness,  justice,  etc. 
The  attributa  quiescentia  (those  which  imply  rest  and  inaction),  e.  g. 
infinity,  eternity,  etc.,  are  incommunicable  ;  vid.  Vol.  L  §18,  III.  2. 

But  this  opinion,  after  all  these  fine  distinctions,  is  not  founded 
in  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  texts  cited  in  its  behalf  do  not  prove  it; 
vid.  infra,  de  propositionibus  idiomaticis.     Moreover,  it  is  liable  to 

many  objections.  •        c  u 

(H)  Nothing  more  was  necessary  in  order  to  the  action  ot  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  than  for  it  to  be  determined  and  impelled 
by  the  divine  nature  ;  in  something  the  same  way  as  the  human 
body  is  impelled  by  the  soul ;  in  which  case,  each  part  retains  its 
own  attributes,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  attributes  of  the 
soul  to  be  communicated  to  the  body.  This  was  the  view  of  many 
of  the  most  ancient  and  orthodox  fathers  of  the  church. 

(n)  The  attributes  of  the  deity  are  inseparable.  Where  there  is 
one  there  are  all.  And  no  conception,  certainly  no  clear  concep- 
tion can  be  formed  of  such  a  division.  The  divine  nature  is  alto- 
gether incapable  of  change.  And  if  the  human  nature  were  chang- 
ed  in  any  essential  respect,  Christ  could  not  continue  a  true  man. 
Vol.  IL  33 
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{!},)  Christ  himself  said,  that  as  a  man,  he  was  unacquainted 
with  many  things.  He  changed  his  place  as  a  man.  He  learned 
and  increased  in  wisdom.  How  then  can  I  say,  that,  as  a  man, 
he  was  omniscient,  omnipresent,  and  all-wise  ? 

It  is  far  better  to  be  content  with  the  more  simple  and  more 
scriptural  opinion,  that  each  nature  retained  its  peculiar  attributes ; 
and  that  the  human  nature  was  supported,  guided,  and  endowed 
with  strength  and  wisdom,  by  the  divine  nature,  whenever  there 
was  occasion  ;  vid.  §§  100,  101.  And  many  good  Lutheran  theo- 
logians, even  of  the  sixteenth  century,  acknowledged  that  this  was 
sufficient. 

(3)  Still  another  consequence  deduced  from  the  personal  union  of 
the  two  natures  is  the  communio  operationum,  i.e.  all  the  actions  done 
by  either  of  the  two  natures  must  be  considered  as  the  actions  of 
the  whole  person.  So  whether  Christ  acts  from  the  impulse  of  the 
divine  nature,  or  as  man,  in  either  case  the  whole  person  acts.  In 
the  same  way  the  actions  of  a  man,  whether  of  his  soul  or  his  body, 
are  ascribed,  without  hesitation,  to  the  whole  person.  The  most  ra- 
tional and  intelligible  opinion  on  this  subject,  however,  is  this,  that 
the  humanity  of  Christ  is  the  instrument  by  which  his  deity  acts ; 
though  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  peculiar  attributes  and  properties 
of  his  humanity  are  not  set  aside.  In  all  those  actions,  therefore, 
where  the  humanity  of  Christ  had  occasion  for  instruction,  support, 
and  guidance,  it  received  the  same  from  his  divinity.  Such  actions, 
(and  all  which  belong  to  his  mediatorial  work  are  such,)  are  called 
by  theologians,  operationes  deomrilcs ;  vid.  §  103,  I.  1. 

The  ancients  expressed  the  same  thing  by  saying,  that  there 
was  one  will  in  Christ,  and  that  his  humanity  assented  to  the  will  of 
his  divinity,  and  acted  according  to  it.  So  Nestorius,  and  even  the 
orthodox  of  that  age.  But  after  the  controversy  of  the  Catholics 
with  the  Monotheletae,  the  former  advocated  two  wills  in  Christ,  the 
latter  only  one  ;  vid.  §  102,  V. 

(4)  From  the  theory  of  the  personal  Mn^o^^,  and  the  communica- 
tion of  attributes,  various  formulae  and  modes  of  speech  have  been 
derived.  Only  a  part  of  them  occur  in  the  Scriptures.  The  rest, 
which  should  have  been  omitted,  were  occasioned  by  theological 
controversies.  They  are  called  propositiones,  and  are  divided  into 
two  principal  classes.     Respecting  all  the  minutiae  of  this  subject, 
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vid.  Baumgarten,  Glaubenslehre,  where  they  are  treated  at  length, 
[Cf.  also  Hahn,  §  94,  S.  445.] 

L  Propositioncs  persovales  sive  hypostatiea,  i.  e.  such  as  are  derived  from  the  notion  of  the  per- 
sonal union  itself  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ.    These  are  again  divided  into  two  classes. 

(1)  Propositions  in  which  the  peculiar  properties  of  either  of  the 
two  natures,  are  ascribed  to  the  lohole  person  ;  or  in  which  the  con- 
crete of  the  person  is  connected  with  the  concrete  of  either  of  the 
two  natures  ;  e.  g.  Christ  is  man,  the  son  of  man,  the  son  of  David, 
where  the  concrete  of  the  person  is  connected  with  the  concrete  of 
the  human  nature  ;  or,  Christ  is  God,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God 
(in  the  theological  sense),  where  the  concrete  of  the  person  is  con- 
nected with  the  concrete  of  the  divine  nature.  Such  propositions 
occur  in  the  Bible  and  occasion  no  mistake. 

(2)  Propositions  in  which  the  concrete  of  one  nature  is  predicat- 
ed of  the  other  nature  {concreta  naturarum  de  se  inviccm  preedican- 
ttir) :  e.  g.  God  is  man,  the  man  Jesus  is  God,  the  son  of  Mart/,  or 
of  David,  is  God.  Theologians  observe  here,  that  the  case  is  not 
the  same  with  the  abstracta  naturaruvi.  Thus  it  would  be  impro- 
per to  say,  the  humanity  (of  Christ)  is  the  deity  (of  Christ.)  An- 
ciently, in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  such  propositions  were  fre- 
quently employed,  vid.  §  102  ;  but  they  were  objected  to  by  Nesto- 
rius.  They  are  indeed  capable  of  a  proper  explanation,  but  they 
easily  occasion  mistake.  Besides  they  have  no  analogy  ;  as  nobody 
says  :  animus  est  corpus,  corpus  est  animus,  etc.  The  texts  which 
are  appealed  to  (Rom.  1:  3.  Luke  1:  35.  Matt.  16:  13,  16),  are  not 
in  point.  For  the  appellation,  Son  of  God,  in  these  texts,  may  be 
the  name  of  person  and  of  office,  and  is  not  necessarily  the  name  of 
nature.  In  the  text,  1  Cor.  15:  47,  "  the  second  Adam  is  the  Lord 
from  heaven,"  KVQiog  also  is  the  name  of  person,  and  not  of  nature. 

II.  Propositioncs  idiomaticae,  sivo  de  communicatione  idiomatum  ;  such  as  denote  the  commu- 
nication of  attributes  (iWio»Kaia,  proprietates,  ojfecftones).  These  again  are  divided  into  two 
principal  classes. 

(1)  Propositions  in  which  the  attributes  of  one  nature  are  ascrib- 
ed to  the  whole  person  (named  from  one  of  the  two  natures),  or  in 
which  the  subject  is  either  a  concrete  of  person  or  a  concrete  of  na- 
ture, but  the  predicate  is  an  idioma  of  the  divine  or  human  nature. 
These  are  divided  into  three  classes ;  viz. 
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(A)  Propositions  in  which  the  attributes  and  actions  of  one  na- 
ture or  the  other,  are  ascribed  to  the  tohole  person;  or,  where  the 
subject  is  a  concretum  personcB,  but  the  predicate  an  idioma  alteru- 
trius  naturcB.  A  proposition  of  this  kind  is  called  idiomatica,  or 
ccvTidoTtxt]  (dvildoaig,  retributio).  This  has  analogy  in  its  favor ; 
e.g.  man  {the  soul)  thinks;  man  {the  body)  eats.  In  this  case, 
both  of  these  actions  are  predicated  of  the  whole  person.  Such  pro- 
positions frequently  occur  in  the  Scriptures ;  e.  g.  Christ  suffered, 
rose  from  the  dead,  wrought  miracles  by  his  own  power,  is  mortal, 
is  omnipotent.  Thus  in  John  16:  51,  "  J  (the  whole  person  speaks) 
came  from  heaven  (the  divine  nature)  ;"  John  10:  12,  "  I  lay  down 
my  life  (the  human  nature) /or  the  sheep ;"  and  in  many  other  texts ; 
vid.  Morus  p.  143,  §  4. 

(B)  Propositions  in  which  the  attributes  peculiar  to  each  nature 
are  predicated  of  the  same,  or  in  which  the  subject  is  a  concrete  of 
one  nature,  and  the  predicate  an  idioma  of  the  same  nature ;  as 
when  we  say,  the  soul  is  immortal,  the  body  is  mortal.  Thus,  Matt. 
2:  1 ,  Jesus  was  born  ;  Acts  2:  22,  23,  Jesus  was  crucified ;  or,  mak- 
ing the  subject  a  concrete  of  the  divine  nature,  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God,  (if  this  name  is  given  to  the  divine  nature,)  was  from 
the  beginning,  created  the  world,  is  omnipotent ,  etc.  This  language 
is  very  common  in  the  Bible  ;  and  the  nature  which  is  the  subject 
of  discourse  is  often  expressly  mentioned  :  e.  g.  Christ  xara  aaQy^u. 
Vid.  Morus  p.  142,  §l,n.  1. 

(C)  Propositions  in  which  the  peculiar  attributes  of  one  nature 
are  predicated  of  the  other.  These  propositions  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  corresponding  to  the  two  natures  in  Christ. 

(a)  Propositions  in  which  the  attributes  of  the  human  nature  are 
predicated  of  the  divine  nature,  or,  where  the  subject  is  a  concretum 
divince  natures,  but  the  predicate  an  idioma  naturm  humancB.  This 
is  called  idtonoli^aig,  because  the  divine  nature  appropriates  to  it- 
self what  belongs  to  the  human  nature.  The  texts  cited  as  exam- 
ples are  the  following;  viz.  Gal.  4:  4,  "  God  sent  his  Son,  born  of  a 
woman  ;"  Rom.  5:  10,  "  We  are  reconciled  with  God,  through  the 
death  of  his  Son  ;"  Acts  3:  15,  "  The  prince  (auctor)  of  life  was 
slain;"  1  Cor.  2:  8,  "  Ye  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory;"  but  es- 
pecially, Acts  20:  28,  "  God  bought  the  church  with  his  blood." 
But  the  reading  in  the  last  passage  is  very  uncertain  ;  vid.  Vol.  I. 
§  37.     And  though  some  of  these  and  other  texts  may  possibly  be 
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examples  in  point,  they  are  not  distinctly  so.  For  the  appellation 
Son,  Son  of  God,  in  these  passages/may  be  the  name  of  the  whole 
person  of  the  God-man  (Messiah),  and  is  not  necessarily  the  name 
of  the  divine  nature. 

(6)  Propositions  in  which  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  are 
predicated  of  the  human  nature  ;  or,  in  which  the  subject  is  a  con- 
crete of  the  human  nature,  but  the  predicate  an  attribute^  of  the  di- 
vine nature.     This  is  called,  xoivcopia  tuv  &fi(ov,  sc.  Idmfiazmv, 
fxiTadoaig,   dnegvxpo)atg,  ^iXxmai?,  genus  avm^axiMv,  sive  ma- 
jestatiatm,  because  divine  attributes  are  communicated  to  the  man 
Jesus.      E.  g.  Jesus,  OT  the  Son  of  man,  is   almighty,  omnipresent, 
omniscient,  etc.     The  most  probable  texts  are  John  3:  13.    6:  62, 
"  the  Son  of  man  will  return  to  heaven,  where  he  was  before."     But 
these  do  not  teach,  that  divine  attributes  ^xe  communicated  to  the 
human  nature  of  Christ ;  and,  in  truth,  the  phrase  vlog  av&gu'inov 
here  denotes  the  whole  person,  the  Messiah,  although  the  appella- 
tion is  taken   from  his  humanity.      The  texts,   Matt.  28:  18,  20, 
"  All  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth,"  and  "  I  am 
with  you, '  etc.  (from  which  the  communication  of  omnipotence  and 
omnipresence  to  the  humanity  of  Christ  has  been  concluded,)  are  ir- 
relevant  to  this  point.     For  they  treat  of  the  state  of  exaltation,  and 
the  whole  Christ  speaks  of  himself,  and  not  merely  his  humanity. 
For  other  texts  vid.  Morus  p.  144,  n.  3. 

Note.  This  whole  third  class  of  propositions  was  disapproved  even  by  many 
of  the  ancient  fathers,  who  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  entirely  dis- 
carded, because  it  has  no  clear  authority  from  Scripture.  So  Ongen  and  many 
others  But  Cyril  and  Leo  the  Great,  in  the  fifth  century,  advocated  these 
propositions  in  opposition  to  Nestorius.  And  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
Chemnitz  and  the  '  Form  of  Concord'  brought  them  again  into  vogue  ;  and  es- 
pecially the  genits  propos.  auchematicum,  on  account  of  their  bearing  on  the 
doctrine  ofthe  Lord's  Supper,  Morus,  l.l.n.  2.  nN  Th..  have 

They  ouo-ht  to  be  discarded,  for  the  following  reasons  ;  viz.  (1)  Ihey  nave 
no  clear  sup'port  from  Scripture  ;  vid.  supra.  (2)  They  are  contradictory  to  all 
the  analogies  to  which  we  can  appeal  in  other  cases,  ^ho  would  say,  the 
soul  dies  ;  the  mind  eats,  digests  ;  the  body  thinks,  philosophizes  ?  although 
indeed,  the  concreium  naturce,  man,  is  used  in  such  cases.  They  give  rise  to 
propositions  which,  though  capable  of  a  reasonable  explanation  are  ^^^y  °««°- 
sive  in  their  form,  and  the  occasion  of  ridicule  from  the  thoughtless.  Such  are 
the  following  :  God  died,  and  was  buried;  the  man  Jesus  is  eternal;  Mary  was 
Tem^Zofood  ;  one  ./  tKe  Trinity  was  crucified  ;  etc .  All  the  offensiveness 
of  these  p^positions  is  removed,  by  using  the  name  of  the  P;"«° -^'^;^;' 
(3)  Such  expressions  lead  the  great  mass  of  men  into  gross  and  material  con- 
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ceptions  of  God,  and  confirm  them  in  such  conceptions,  which  they  are  always 
inclined  to  form.  For  this  reason  they  were  discarded  byNestorius;  though 
even  he  admitted,  that  they  might  be  explained  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  true 
sense.     Cf.  Morus  p.  145,  n.  2. 

(2)  The  second  class  of  propositiones  idiomatic<s  comprizes 
those  propositions,  in  which  the  works  belonging  to  the  Mediatorial 
office  of  Christ,  are  ascribed  to  the  person,  named  from  either  of  the 
two  natures,  or  from  both  united.  This  class  is  called,  genus  pro- 
positionum  dnOTiXtOfiUTiitov,  from  anoTiXiaiiaxa,  effectiis  sive  opus, 
sc.  mediatorium.  This  is  thus  described  in  the  language  of  the 
schools :  "  Apotelesmata,  sive  actiones  ad  opus  mediatorium  perti- 
nentes  trihuuntur  subjecto,  vel  ah  humana,  vel  a  divina,  vel  ah  utra- 
que  natura  denominato."  This  corresponds  with  analogy  ;  because 
these  actions  were  performed  through  the  union  of  the  two  natures. 
Such  propositions  frequently  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  and  are  found- 
ed upon  the  communio  operationum  utriusque  naturce.  Thus  I  can 
say,  Christ  raises  the  dead,  redeems  and  judges  men.  But  I  can 
also  say,  either  that  the  Son  of  God,  (in  the  theological  sense,)  or 
that  Jesus,  the  Son  of  man,  does  the  same  things ;  Luke  9:  56.  Gal. 
3:  13.  1  John  3:  8.  Heb.  1:  3.  6:  20. 

This  genus  apotelesmaticum,  is  made  very  prominent  in  the 
*  Form  of  Concord,'  on  account  of  the  controversy  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  between  Osiander  and  Stancarus,  theologians  of  Konigs- 
berg.  Osiander  taught  that  Christ  atoned  for  the  sins  of  men  onli/  as 
God,  and  not  as  man.  Stancarus,  on  the  other  hand,  taught  that 
the  human  nature  only,  and  not  the  divine,  was  concerned  in  the 
Mediatorial  work.  The  other  theologians  decided  justly,  that  both 
natures  were  here  concerned.  These  two  theologians,  indeed,  ex- 
pressed themselves  inaptly,  but  appear  not  to  have  been  so  unscrip- 
tural  in  their  opinions,  as  many  supposed  them  to  be.  Osiander  on- 
ly designed  by  his  declarations,  to  exhibit,  in  a  clear  light,  the  high 
worth  of  the  merits  of  Christ.  And  Stancarus  only  wished  to  obvi- 
ate the  mistake,  that  Christ  endured  sufferings  and  death  as  God. 
As  for  the  rest,  vid.  Morus  p.  146,  last  Note. 


CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

THE  WORK  OF  CHRIST,  AND  WHAT  HAS  BEEN  EFFECTED  BY  IT. 


<^  105.  Scriptural  names  and  descriptions  of  the  works  of  Christ, 
and  their  salutary  effects  ;  also,  the  names  of  Christ,  as  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world. 

I.  General  names  of  the  works  of  Christ  for  the  good  of  men. 

(1)  "Egyov  is  frequently  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  dis- 
courses of  Clirist  himself,  John  4:  84.  17:4.  It  signifies  ihe  busi- 
ness, works,  which  he  had  undertaken.  In  the  passages  cited,  his 
business  is  called  igyov  rov  nargog  or  tov  ni^ypuvjog ;  because  it 
is  considered  as  a  commission  given  him  by  the  Father.  It  is  also 
called  IvToXil]^  mandatum,  commission,  iohn  10:  18.   r2:  49. 

(2)  Many  ecclesiastical  terms  were  afterwards  adopted,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  Scriptural  terms.  Among  these  is  the  word  munus, 
which  is  very  appropriate,  as  it  means  business,  work;  and  thus  an- 
swers to  toyov.  The  word  officium  was  used  in  the  same  sense, 
and  became  the  most  common  name  for  the  work  of  Christ  in  the 
Latin  church.  TertuUian  says  (con.  Marc.  III.  10)  respecting 
Christ,  "  Officium  prophetJE,  nuntiantis  divinam  voluntatem." 
Hilarius  of  Poictiers,  in  the  fourth  century,  says  :  "  Officium  Chris- 
ti  proprium  cognitionem  Dei  afferre,"  and,  "  Officium  Christi  poen- 
ale."  These  terms  were  retained  in  the  Protestant  church,  and 
officium  and  officin  were  the  most  common  terms  with  JMelancthon, 
Chemnitz,  and  others.  But  because,  in  Germany,  munus  and  offici- 
um were  commonly  rendered  by  words  which  denoted  offices,  posts 
of  honor,  (Germ.  Amt,  Ehrenamt,)  they  were  so  rendered  here,  and 
in  this  way  occasion  was  given  to  associate  several  incorrect  ideas 
with  this  subject.  So  they  spoke  of  the  Mediatorial  office  of  Christ, 
instead  of  his  Mediatorial  work ;  and  of  the  three  offices  of  Christ, 
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instead  of  his  three-fold  work,  or  the  three  parts  of  his  Mediatorial 
work.  On  account  of  this  ambiguity  of  the  words  officium  and 
munuSf  Ernesti  preferred  to  say  :  "  De  opere  Christi  salutari." 


II.  General  description  of  the  objects  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  of  the  benefits  flowing 
to  men  through  him. 

(1)  In  some  passages  the  object  of  his  advent  to  the  earth  is 
stated  in  general  terms  to  be,  to  rescue  men  from  their  unhappy 
condition,  and  to  transfer  them  into  a  more  happy  situation  :  e.  g. 
John  3:  16,  "  Those  who  believe  in  him,  shall  not  be  miserable  {(.iij 
anol^vaV'ai)^  but  shall  become  happy  {C(^t]i>  tyjip)."  Also  Heb.  9: 
15,  where  dnoKuTQwaig  means  liberatio  ah  infortunio,  and  Klt^QOvo- 
filu,  possessio  beatitatis ;  cf  Luke  19:  10.  1  Tim.  1:  15.  Christ  is 
said  to  have  come,  1  John  3:  5,  8,  ufiagriug  aiguv  and  Ivaiv 
egyu  zov  dca^olov,  pcccata.  The  word  oo'y^aiv  which  occurs  fre- 
quently in  these  passages,  like  the  Hebrew  5"^^il-i,  involves  the  two 
ideas  of  freeing  from  misery,  and  translating  into  a  happy  condition. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  word  awnjgla. 

(2)  In  other  passages,  the  benefits  which  Christ  has  bestowed, 
and  his  desert  of  the  human  race,  are  comprised  in  a  shorter  descrip- 
tion, and  only  particular  parts  of  his  work  are  mentioned  ;  e.  g.  John 
1:17,  which  treats  of  the  great  advantages  which  Christianity  has 
over  the  Mosaic  doctrine  and  institute  {vofiog).  Christianity  be- 
stows the  greatest  blessings,  yagig  xal  dh]&eia, — assurance  of  the 
most  sincere  love  of  God,  or  of  his  free,  unmerited  grace,  and  of  his 
truth.  John  14:  6,  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life,"  i.e.  I 
am  he,  through  whom  you  come  to  God,  who  qualifies  you  to  enter 
the  abodes  of  the  blessed  ;  and  this  my  promise  is  true,  you  may 
safely  confide  in  it ;  I  am  the  author  and  giver  of  life  ;  i.  e.  of  hap- 
piness. Heb.  2:  14,  "  By  his  death  he  deprived  the  devil,  the  au- 
thor of  all  injury  and  wretchedness,  of  his  power  to  harm  ;  he  freed 
us  from  theyear  of  death,  and  procured  us  the  pardon  of  our  sins." 
The  passage,  1  Cor.  1:  30,  should  be  cited  in  this  connexion. 
**  Through  him,  God  has  bestowed  upon  us  true  wisdom, — has  es- 
tablished a  dispensation  which  truly  deserves  the  name  of  a  wise 
dispensation  (in  opposition  to  the  pretended  wisdom  of  men,  v.  21)  ; 
he  is  the  cause  of  our  forgiveness, — God  pardons  us  on  his  ac- 
count ;  he  sanctifies  us  through  him  (after  forgiveness  has  been  be- 
stowed) ;  to  him  we  owe  deliverance  from  the  power,  dominion,  and 
punishment  of  sin." 
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III.  Scriptural  titles  which  are  given  to  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  icorld. 

The  names  Messiah,  Christ,  King,  Lord,  which  denote  the  el- 
evation and  dignity  of  Christ,  have  also  a  reference  to  the  benefits 
which  he  bestowed  upon  us,  and  to  the  works  which  he  performed 
for  the  good  of  men.  For  he  is  Messiah,  King,  Lord,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  delivering  us  from  misery,  and  of  bestowing  blessings 
upon  us.  These  titles  have  been  considered,  §§  ^^>  98.  Their 
doctrinal  meaning,  then,  as  applied  to  this  subject  is  I^a)T7]Q  {xoa- 
fiov),  Saviour,  Benefactor  of  men.  The  following  titles,  imply 
more  directly  the  idea  of  his  being  the  Benefactor  of  our  race. 

(1)  Jtjaovg.  This  is  indeed  the  name  by  which  he  is  more 
properly  distinguished  as  man  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  may  have 
been  given  to  him  as  a  significant  name,  denoting  his  future  works 
and  destination,  according  to  the  custom  in  giving  names,  common 
in  the  East.  Indeed  the  New  Testament  expressly  declares  that  he 
received  this  name  by  divine  appointment,  on  the  command  of  the 
angel :  Hwaei,  A«oV  aviov  ano  u^uQTmv,  Matt.  1:  21.  Luke  1: 
31.  2:  21.  This  name  was  common  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  is  the  name  of  the  Jewish  leader,  Joshua,  which  is  ac- 
cordingly rendered  'itjoovg  by  the  LXX.  and  Heb.  4:  8.  The  He- 
brew name  ^Tu;-)  or  yriiilr;  is  derived  from  rjj"' ,  Hiph.  y'^^pin  , 
which  answers  to  GbjCfiv,  (as  GcuTTjgla  does  to  5-"v4?.  0  ^^^  signifies, 
according  to  Hebrew  and  Greek  usage,  not  merely  a  deliverer,  but 
in  general  a  benefactor,  one  who  hestotos  blessings. 

(2)  2o}Ti!]Q.  This  word  agrees  in  signification  with  'irjaovg, 
and  answers  to  the  old  German  word,  Heiland  (Saviour).  For  am- 
TtiQ  denotes  one,  who  has  not  only  saved  a  person  from  extremity 
and  wretchedness,  but  translated  him  into  a  happy  condition. 
Cicero  says,  (in  Verr.  II.  63,)  "  Is  est  Soter,  qui  saliitem  dedit," 
and  remarks  that  it  is,  "  ita  magnum,  ut  latino  una  verbo  exprimi 
non  possit,"  vid.  Ernesti,  CI.  Cic.  in  h.  v.  In  this  sense  the  Greeks 
applied  it  to  their  gods,  e.  g.  to  Jupiter;  (so  also  it  is  applied  to  God, 
Luke  1:  47  ;)  also  to  their  rulers,  e.  g.  Antiochus,  Ptolemy  Soter. 
So  Philo  names  the  emperor.  The  LXX.  give  this  name  to  Moses, 
and  other  Jewish  Leaders.  Christ,  now,  is  called  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, by  way  of  eminence,  acDTrjg  tov  noofiov,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  the  Benefactor  of  the  human  race ;  Luke  2:  11.  John  4:  42. 
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So  when  the  word  aco^itv  is  spoken  of  Christ,  it  signifies  to  bless  ; 
and  oojCdfiivoi,  the  blessed,  is  a  name  given  to  pious  Christians,  2 
Cor.  2:  15  ;  and  aontjgla  signifies  all  the  blessedness  which  Chris- 
tians receive  fi"om  Christ,  not  only  in  the  life  which  is  to  come,  but 
in  that  which  now  is,  1  Pet.  1:  10,  sq. 

(3)  Mioizrig.  This  word  was  used  in  various  senses  by  the 
ancients.  Among  the  Greeks  it  meant  conciliator,  (a  negotiator, 
or  peace-maker  between  contending  parties,)  sponsor,  arbiter. 
When  this  term  is  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is 
taken  from  Moses,  and  implies  a  comparison  of  Moses  with  Christ. 
Moses  is  called  by  Philo  (de  v.  Mos.),  and  by  Paul,  Gal.  3:  19, 
fifalzrjg.1  in  the  sense  of  mediator,  ambassador,  negotiator  (internun- 
tius,  interpret es),  as  mediator  between  God  and  tke  Israelites ;  be- 
cause he  spoke  and  acted  in  the  name  of  the  Israelites  with  God, 
and  in  the  name  of  God  with  the  Israelites.  The  passage,  Deut. 
5:  5,  where  Moses  describes  himself  as  standing  uva  f.uaov  Kvgiov 
ital  Xaov,  affords  the  origin  of  this  appellation.  With  this,  the  works 
of  Christ  were  compared  ;  he  was  called,  1  Tim.  2:  5,  f^itaurig  ■dtov 
x«t  dv&Qmiov,  partly  inasmuch  as  he  treats  with  God  in  the  name 
of  men,  and  does  with  God  every  thing  which  is  possible  for  our 
good  ;  ^nA  partly  because  he  treats  with  men  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  as  his  ambassador  founds  a  new  institute,  and  assures  to  men 
the  complacency  and  favor  of  God.  In  this  respect  he  is  called, 
Heb.  8:  6,  ^(ohi^g  a  g  f  Itt  ov  o  g  diux^tjxtjg'  9: 14,  k  ccivtJ  g  dia- 
■&riKrig,  the  founder  of  a  new  and  more  excellent  dispensation,  than 
the  ancient  Mosaic  dispensation  ;  cf.  12:  24. 

(4)  'O  7igoqi']TT}g^  N'^^3  ,  the  prophet,  an  ancient  Jewish  appella- 
tion of  the  Messiah  ;  since  he  was  conceived  to  be  the  greatest  of 
all  the  messengers  and  teachers  sent  from  God.  This  term  is  de- 
rived principally  from  the  passage,  Deut.  18:  15,  which  is  referred 
to  Jesus  by  Peter,  Acts  3:  22,  sq  ;  and  by  Stephen,  Acts  7:  37 ; 
vid.  §  91. 

(5)  'O  dnoGTokog.  This  apellation  occurs  Heb.  5:  1,  dnoOTO- 
log — zTjg  6f.ioXoyiag  ■t]fiiov^  i.  e.  the  messenger,  ambassador  of  God, 
whom  we  (Christians)  profess.  Christ  frequently,  especially  in 
John,  applies  to  himself  the  phrase,  6t>  dntarfdev  6  '&e6g,  John 

XVII. 

The  various  other  titles  which  were  given  to  Christ,  from  the 
particular  benefits  which   he  conferred  upon  men,  including  the 
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figurative  names,  ugyiegevg,  dftvog,  ufAniXog,  ^vga,  will  be  noticed 
in  their  proper  places. 


§  106.  What  is  considered  in  the  Scriptures  as  properly  belonging 
to  the  work  which  Christ  performed  for  the  good  of  men  ;  ex- 
planation of  the  word,  redemption,  as  used  in  the  Bible  ;  and 
tohat  is  the  most  conveniant  and  natural  order  and  connexion  for 
exhibiting  the  doctrine  of  the  entire  merits  of  Christ. 

I.   What  belongs  to  the  work  of  Christ,  or  to  Ttdemption  ? 

(I)  The  declaration  of  his  doctrine,  and  instruction  respectino- 
it.  To  this,  many  of  the  titles  applied  to  him  refer  ;  as  6  ngocfr,- 
Tt/?,  6  anoaTolog  ( §  105),  diddaxaXog,  x.  t.  ?..  Respecting  the 
discharge  of  his  office  as  teacher,  vid.  §  94.  It  needs  only  to  be  re- 
marked here,  that  instruction  in  this  divine  doctrine  is  by  no  means 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  only  object  of  the  advent 
of  Christ ;  still  it  is  represented  as  a  great  object,  and  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  his  work  upon  the  earth,  or  of  the  work  of  redemption. 
So  he  himself  represents  it.  In  John  17:  3,  4,  he  expresssly  men- 
tions instruction  in  the  true  religion  ("  that  they  should  acknowl- 
edge thee  as  the  true  God,")  as  belonging  to  ihe  igyov  which  was 
given  him  by  the  Father  to  do ;  and  in  John  18:  37,  he  says,  "  that 
he  was  born  and  had  come  into  the  world,  in  order  to  propagate  the 
true  religion  {ukri&iiap).  He  every  where  taught  that  he  was  law- 
giver and  king,  so  far  as  he  was  a  true  an  infallible  teacher ;  that 
he  reigned  over  the  minds  of  men,  not  by  external  power  and  con- 
straint, (like  the  kings  of  the  earth,)  but  by  the  internal  power  of  the 
truth  which  he  preached.     Cf.  John  3:  34.  12:  49,  50. 

(2)  The  sufferings  and  death  which  he  endured  for  the  good  of 
men.  This,  too,  Christ  himself  always  mentions  as  an  essential 
part  of  this  work  :  e.  g.  John  3:  14,  sq.  In  the  allegory,  John  6: 
51,  where  he  compares  himself  with  the  manna,  he  means  by  the 
bread  of  heaven  the  doctrine  respecting  his  person,  and  especially 
respecting  the  sacrifice  of  his  body  for  the  good  of  men  {vnig  Cfotjg 
xov  y.6af40v) ;  which  he  inculcates  as  a  doctrine  of  the  first  importance. 
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In  John  12:  27,  he  says,  "  For  this  purpose,  (to  die  for  the  good  of 
men,  vid.  v.  24,)  God  had  brought  him  into  such  distress,  and 
therefore  he  would  readily  and  cheerfully  endure  it."  Cf  John  14: 
31.  The  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  designed  to  com- 
memorate "  his  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,"  Matt.  26:  28. 
That  Christ  died  for  the  good  of  all  men,  is  the  universal  doctrine 
of  all  the  apostles,  Heb.  2:  9.  Paul  calls  this  suffering  of  Jesus 
vnaY.oit],  Rom.  5:  19,  coll.  Phil.  2:  8.  Heb.  5:  8  ;  because  he  en- 
dured it  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  He  contrasts  it  with  the 
■nagaKOT]  of  Adam,  and  says  that  by  it  we  have  obtained  forgiveness 
and  the  remission  of  sins.  If  then  we  would  adhere  to  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  not  separate  this  part  from  the  oth- 
er ;  but  consider  them  both,  one  as  much  as  the  other,  as  belonging 
to  the  work  of  Christ. 

Many  indeed  maintain,  that  the  annunciation  and  diffusion  of 
his  doctrine  was  the  only  object  of  the  life  of  Christ  upon  earth, 
and  that  his  death  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  martyrdom,  by 
which  he  gave  an  example  and  pattern  of  steadfastness  and  devotion 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine. 
But, 

(rt)  The  assertion  that  this  was  the  only  object  of  his  life,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  declarations  of  Scripture.  We  do  not  find 
that  the  Scriptures  particularly  mention  his  death  as  an  example  of 
steadfastness ;  at  least,  they  do  not  dwell  upon  this  view,  or  regard 
it  as  the  principal  point.  Remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life  are 
mentioned  by  Christ  himself  as  the  principal  object  which  he  had 
in  view,  John  3:  16.  Matt.  xxvi. 

(6)  As  to  the  other  assertion,  that  his  doctrine  was  proved  and 
confirmed  by  his  death,  we  find  not  a  single  passage,  among  all  that 
speak  of  his  death  and  the  object  of  it,  which  give  us  to  under- 
stand, that  the  truth  and  divinity  of  his  religion  was  protied  and  con- 
firmed by  this  means  ;  although  they  vvere  so,  by  his  resurrection 
and  ascension.  The  passage,  Heb.  2.  10,  cannot  be  appealed  to  in 
proof  of  this  assertion  ;  for  did  Tja&TjfACCTuv,  means  after  sufferings 
and  death  had  been  endured,  and  refers  to  Christ.  Nor  can  the 
passage  John  17:  19,  be  appealed  to,  "  I  have  sanctified  (according 
to  some,  sacrificed)  myself,  that  they  also  might  be  sanctified  by  the 
truth."  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  :  '  I  have  entirely  consecra- 
ted (as  V.  17)  myself  to  this  service,  in  order  to  give  them  an  exam- 
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pie   which  they  should  follow  in  the  proclamation  of  the  true  reli- 
gion ;  that   they   also   may    deny   themselves,  take    up   my    cross, 
renounce  all  worldly  prospects,  and  live  solely  for  me  and  my  cause. 
Thus  we  see,  that  on  this  subject,  the  opinions  of  Christ  and  of  the 
first  Christians  were  entirely  different  from  those  above  mentioned  ; 
and  we  ought  not  to  ascribe   to  those  times  and  writers  the  ideas 
which  are  now  current  among  so  many.     But,  in  not  considering 
the  death  of  Christ  as  designed  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  doctrines 
the  Scriptures   are  entirely  right.     And  if  they  had  so  considered 
it   they  would  plainly  have  been  wrong.     It  is  strange  that  those 
who  advocate  this  point,  should  have  overlooked  this.     For, 

(c)  The  steadfast  death  of  a  martyr,  can  never  prove  the  truth  ol 
the  doctrine  for  which  he  dies.  For  almost  all  religions  can  point 
to  their  heroic  martyrs.  His  o.n  firm  IclieJ  of  tke  truth  for  winch 
he  died  is  all  that  can  be  concluded  from  the  death  of  a  martyr. 
The  relicrion  of  Jesus,  therefore,  would  have  a  very  uncertain 
around  if  it  rested  upon  this  fact,  and  depended  for  proof  upon  this 
Lume'nt.  Besides,  although  Jesus  died  with  great  firmness  and 
ixirgnanimity,  it  is  still  certain  that  he  did  not  endure  death  with 
that  tranquillity  and  joy,  which  have  been  admired  in  so  many  mar- 
tyrs of  the  Christian  and  the  other  religions.  Consider  h.s  agony 
in  Gethsemane.  Luke  xx...  and  previously.  John  12:  27.  IJ  this 
then  were  all,  Jesus  has  been  surpassed  by  many  martyrs,  vid.  ^  95, 

id)  During  the  short  continuance  of  his  office  as  teacher,  Je- 
sus did  not  exhibit  the  whole  compass  of  the  doctrines  of  his  reli- 
gion  even  to   his  apostles;  because   he  was  with  them  but  a  short 
LeUnd  the  truths  to  be  taught  were  many;    and  the  d.sciples 
were  as  yet  incapable  of  receiving  most  of  them,  John  16:  12.     It 
was  not  till  after  his  death,  that  these  doctrines,  in  all   their  extent, 
were  exhibited,  developed,  and  applied   by   the   apostles,  and  vvere 
at  the  same  time  increased  by  the  addition  of  many  others  about 
which  Jesus  had  said  nothing  clearly.      He  designed  to  prepare  the 
ground,  and  to  begin  to  sow;     but  they  were  to  enter  into  the  full 
harvest,  John  iv.      If,  then,  as  is  frequently  said,  he  designed  to 
seal  or  confirm  his  doctrine  by  his  death,  he  could  only  confirm  so 
much  of  it  as  he  himself  had   already  taught,  leaving  us  in  uncer- 
tainty respecting  the  rest,  and  respecting  its  whole  later  develope- 
ment. 
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(e)  If  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  believed  that  Jesus  liv- 
ed upon  the  earth  merely  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  they  should  ascribe  such  distinguished  excellencies  to  his 
person  ;  and  why  the  deity  should  be  united  with  him  in  a  manner 
in  which  it  never  was  with  any  other  man,  or  any  other  created  be- 
ing.    As  a  mere  man,  he  might  have  been  taught  by  God,  and  have 
preached  a  doctrine  revealed  to  him   by  God,  and   have   founded  a 
new  religion  and  religious  institutions  ;  as  Moses  and  the  prophets 
did,  and  afterwards  the  apostles  themselves.      He  himself  delivered 
only  the  smallest  part  of  his  doctrines  ;    nor  did  he  widely  dissemi- 
nate even  these.     He  taught  only  three  years,   in  a  few  provinces, 
within  the  small  circuit  of  Judea  and  Galilee  ;    and  he  saw  but  lit- 
tle fruit  of  his  labors.     The  apostles  on  the  other  hand,  lived  through 
a  long  course  of  years  ;  added  to  the  number  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and   widened   their  scope  ;   disseminated  them 
through  many  countries,  and  saw  the  happiest  results  of  their  labors. 
In  short,  they  did,  as  Christ  himself  predicted,  greater  things  than 
he  himself  accomplished,  John  14:  12.     Were  Christ,  then,  a  mere 
teacher,  he  must,  in  many  respects,  give  place  to  his  apostles,  and 
rank  as  inferior  to  them.     On  this  supposition,  he  would  only  have 
the  preference  of  originating,  founding,  and  giving  the  tone  to  his 
religion.  While,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  representations  of 
the  apostles,  and  before  them  of  John  the  Baptist,  he  had  an  infinite 
superiority  over  them,  and  over  all  the  teachers  who  had  preceded 
or  would  follow  them.      These   had   done,  and   could   do  nothing, 
which  could  bear  any  comparison   with  what  he  had  done  for  the 
human  race.     For  to  him  alone,  are   men   indebted   for  their  entire 
happiness  here  and  hereafter.     Even  John  the  Baptist,  whom  Christ 
described  as  the  greatest  of  all  prophets,  esteemed  himself  unworthy 
to  offer  him  the  most  menial  service,  John  i.  and  3:  28 — 36.  "  Who- 
soever believes  in  him,  has  eternal  life," — Where  was  this  ever  said 
of  a  prophet  or  apostle  ?     Where  is  it  said,  that  whoever  believes  on 
Moses  or  Paul,  has  eternal  life  ?     The  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, then,  must  have  supposed,   if  they  do  not  speak   and  judge 
quite  inconsistently,  that  the  design  of  God,  in  the  mission  and  death 
of  Christ,  extended  to  something  more  than  mere  instruction  and  ex- 
ample.    They  must  have  believed  that  he  was  a  far  more  exalted 
person  than  any  human  teacher  who  preceded,  or  would  follow 
him. 
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(/)  Where  is  it  said,  respecting  James,  Stephen,  or  any  other 
martyr,  that  he  died  for  men  ?  But  titis  would  have  been  said  of 
them,  if  this  language  had  meant  nothing  more,  than  giving  an  ex- 
ample and  furnishmg  confirmation  to  a  doctrine.  Paul  himself  pro- 
tests against  this  idea,  as  derogatory  to  Christ,  and  abhorrent  to  the 
feelings  of  Christians,  1  Cor.  1:  13. 

n.  Explanation  of  the  svordd-rolvTQOjaig  or  ^vTQOjatg  (.redemption),  and  a  de»elopement 
of  the  idea  contained  in  it. 

(1)  The  primary  and  literal  signification  o(  Xvtqoo)  is,  to  redeem 
by  the  payment  of  a  ransom  of  money  or  something  else.  For  Xv- 
TQOv  is  pretium  redemptionis,  and  is  used  by  the  LXX.  to  translate 
the  Hebrew  -i5>  ,  Ex.  30:  12,  sq.  Thus  it  is  used,  e.  g.  when 
speaking  of  redemption  from  captivity  or  slavery,  which  is  effected 
by  the  payment  of  a  ransom;  or  when  speaking  of  a  person's  pro- 
perty, which  is  in  the  hands  of  another,  and  which  he  then  redeems. 
In  this  sense  Xvrgoot  frequently  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  words 
Vn5  and  rt-is  ,  and  Ivzgoyaig  to  the  substantives  derived  from  them  ; 
e."g.  Lev.  25:  25,  30,  48,  49.     But, 

(2)  AvxQOvv  and  IvTQwai?  frequently  convey  the  general  idea 
of  any  rescue  and  deliverance  from  an  unhappy  situation,  as  from 
slavertj ;  or  deliverance  from  any  other,  even  moral  evil,  without 
either  the  literal  payment  of  a  ransom,  or  any  thing  like  it;  precise- 
ly like  ms  and  bNiJ  •  Slavery  and  captivity  so  often  befel  the 
Hebrews,' that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  comparing  every  species  of 
wretchedness  with  this  severe  calamity.  Captivity  stood  with  them 
for  great  calamity;  as  Job  42:  10, '  God  freed  ioh  ^rom  captivity 
when  he  restored  him  to  health  and  prosperity.  Captured  people, 
Ps.  53:  7,  signifies  unhappy  people.  Every  deliverance  from  mis- 
fortune, even  where  no  ransom,  in  the  literal  sense,  was  paid,  was 
with  them  XviQ^niq,  the  deliverer  At-rpcurt;?,  the  means  of  deliver- 
ance XvTQOv,  as  Morns  properly  translates  it.  It  is  not  said  mere- 
ly of  deliverance  from  bodily  evil ;  but  is  transferred  to  spiritual  evil. 
Accordingly  the  LXX.  frequently  translate  rTJs  and  Vi^a  by  aojCeiv, 
Job  33:  28  ;  and  by  giiia&at,  Is.  50:  2  ;  which  are  then  synony- 
mous with  Xvrgovv. 

(3)  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  follow  this  Hebrew  and 
Hebrew-Greek  usage  ;  and  employ  these  words  to  denote  any  pre- 
servation and  deliverance,  even  in  cases  where  no  ransom,  in  the 
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proper  sense,  is  paid  :  e.  g.  i^fif'ga  anoXvTQutOiwg,  Eph.  4:  30  ;  lyyi- 
Cfc  anoXvTQWGig,  Luke  21:28;  and  anoXvigcaaig  rov  aoifiaiog, 
Rom.  8:  23  ;  and  Moses  is  called,  Acts  7:  35,  the  Xvrgojtrjg  of  the 
Israelites,  although  he  paid  no  ransom  for  them.  In  this  sense,  is 
dno^vTpoaig  applied  by  Jews  and  Christians  to  the  Messiah,  and 
denotes  when  spoken  of  him,  the  rescue  and  deliverance  which  he 
has  procured  for  us. 

In  all  the  variety  of  their  opinions  respecting  the  Messiah  and 
his  designs,  the  Jews  differed  also  in  opinion  respecting  this  deliver- 
ance, which  they  were  expecting  from  him. 

(a)  Many  Jews,  who  supposed  the  Messiah  would  be  a  temporal 
ruler,  placed  this  Xvigoacg  kuou,  principally  at  least,  in  a  temporal 
deliverance  of  their  nation  from  its  enemies  and  oppressors.  Cf. 
^VTQOvv  'lGQur,X  spoken  of  the  Messiah,  Luke  24:  21  ;  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  dnoxad^iaidpui  ^uaiXilav  zw  'jaguijk,  Acts  1:  6. 

(6)  But  those  of  the  Jews  who  were  better  instructed,  under- 
stood this  ttnolmgojGtg  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Messiah  in  a  spir- 
itual and  moral  sense  only.  In  this  sense  Christ  himself  and  his 
apostles  always  understood  it.  Now  it  was  common  to  conceive  of 
Sin,  as  having  a  power  and  dominion  which  it  exercised  over  sin- 
ners (vid.  §  85,  I.)  ;  and  to  conceive  of  the  author  of  sin  (the  de- 
ceiver of  our  first  parents),  in  the  same  way  ;  and  so  of  death  (the 
consequence  and  punishment  of  sin),  which  is  described  as  a  tyrant, 
who  has  men  in  his  power.  One  who  perishes,  or  becomes  miser- 
able, is  his  captive  and  slave.  But  according  to  the  representations 
of  the  New  Testament,  Christ  frees  us  («)  from  the  povper  and  do- 
minion of  sin,  by  means  of  instruction  and  counsel,  received  by  us 
in  faith,  '^li^&iia  ilev&fgaiaft  vfidg — viog  vfidg  iliv&igajait, 
n.T.  X.  John  8:  32 — 36.  He  accomplishes  this  deliverance  by 
means  of  his  doctrine  and  example.  But,  (/?)  he  frees  us  also  from 
the  punishment  of  sin,  or  procures  us  forgiveness,  by  his  death 
(atonement).  We  cannot  experience  the  good  resulting  from  the 
^rst  part  of  this  redemption,  and  have  no  true  capacity  for  it,  before 
we  are  made  sure  of  the  second. 

This  two-fold  deliverance  is  expressed  by  various  phrases,  which 
sometimes  denote  the  one  kind,  sometimes  the  other,  and  sometimes 
the  two  together.  Among  these  phrases  are  the  following :  oo'jChv 
uno  dfiuQTtdiv,  Matt.  1:  21  ;  xa&uQt^eiv  uno  dfiugTiag,  John  1:  7, 
9,  etc.     So  also  Kvigoo)  and  Ivrgojaig  are  used,  sometimes  to  ex- 
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press  the  one  kind  of  deliverance  or  the  other,  and  sometimes  both 
together,  Heb.  9:  12.  1  Pet.  1:  18.  Rom.  3.  24.  What  is  express- 
ed by  the  phrase  kvxQOvv  dno  ddmittg,  Tit.  2:  14,  is  expressed  by 
i^aigflv,  Gal.  1:  4  ;  and  Christ  himself  says,  he  gave  his  life  Xvtqov 
avtl  Tioilmv,  i.  e.  he  died  for  the  delivery  and  rescue  of  men,  Matt. 
20:  28.  In  the  same  way,  the  other  words  of  buying  and  redeem- 
ing, are  used  mostly  for  every  kind  of  rescue  and  deliverance,  and 
in  this  sense  are  transferred  to  Christ :  as  ayogdCftv,  leayogdCftv, 
1  Cor.  7:  23.  "  The  Lord  that  bought  them,"  2  Pet.  2:  1.  Gal.  3: 
13.  Rev.  5:  9. 

III.  The  order  and  connexion  in  which  the   particular  topics  belonging  to  the  Article  respect- 
ing the  merits  of  Christ,  may  be  most  conveniently  and  naturally  treated. 

It  is  most  natural  here  to  have  respect  to  the  two-fold  object  of 
the  mission  of  Christ ;  {a)  to  free  men  from  the  unhappy  condi- 
tion into  which  they  are  brought  by  sin  ;    "  that  they  may  not  per- 
ish," John  3:  16 ;  and  (6)  to  procure  for  them  true  happmess  m 
the  present  and  the  future  world  ;  "  that  they  should  have  eternal 
life,"  John,  ubi  supra.     Hence  appears  the  propriety,  in  the  syste- 
matic treatment  of  theology,  of  separating  the  doctrine  respecting 
the  work  (opus)  of  Christ,  from  the  doctrine  respecting  the  good,  or 
the  benefts  themselves,  which  Christ  has  procured  for  us  by  his  work 
{benejicia  Christi).     The  frst  part  exhibits  the  means,  which   God 
employs  to  recover  the  human  race  through  Christ  ;  the  second  part, 
the  results  of  what  Christ  did.     This  same  distinction   is  made  m 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  other  places  besides  John  iii. ;  as  Rom.  5:  9, 
10  {^dmrog  is  the  opus  Christi ;  ^axaXluyn   is  the  result,  or  the 
blessing  which  Christ  bestows  ;  2  Tim.  1:  10,  "  through  the  Gospel 
{opus  Christi),  he  has  brought  life  and   immortality  to  light  {bene- 
ficiay      According  to  the  example  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  the 
whole  subject  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  manner  :  viz. 

I.  Of  the  xcork  of  Christ ;  or,  the  redemption  which  he  has  ef- 
fected,—his  mediatorial  work  (redemptio).     This  comprises, 

(1)  Deliverance  or  redemption  from  the  punishment  of  sm, 
which  is  effected  by  his  death,  or  his  blood  ;  together  with  the  doc- 
trine onhe  justifcation  or  forgiveness  of  men,— the  fruit  of  this  re- 
demption ;  §§  108—115,  incl. 

(2)  Deliverance  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin  ;  which  is 
Vol.  II.  35 
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effected,  through  divine  assistance,  by  the   instruction  which  Christ 
gives  by  his  doctrine  and  example  ;  ^^  116,  117. 

Each  of  these  kinds  of  deliverance  belongs  equally  to  this  unoXv' 
TQwocg  or  redemption.  Only  we  must  have  the  forgiveness  of  our 
past  sins,  and  assurance  of  the  same,  before  we  can  avail  ourselves 
of  what  is  contained  in  the  second  part.  Hence  we  have  adopted 
this  order.  And  so  the  Bible  teaches  :  we  are  first  pardoned,  then 
sanctified.  The  first  is  effected  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  the  second, 
with  divine  assistance,  by  the  instructions  of  Christ,  when  received 
and  obeyed  in  faith. 

II.  On  the  result  of  all  these  works  undertaken  for  the  good  of 
men  ;  or  the  blessedness  to  which  men  attain  in  this  life  and  the 
life  to  come,  in  consequence  of  these  works  (beneficia  Christi)  ; 
§§118—120,  incl. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  this  plan,  we  must  say  a  few  words  re- 
specting the  method  commonly  pursued,  especially  in  former  times, 
in  discussing  the  doctrine  of  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ ;  §  107. 


§107.   Of  the  method  formerly  adopted  of  considering  the  loorTc  of 
Christ,  as  consisting  of  the  prophetic,  priestly,  and  kingly  offices. 

It  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  custom  in  the  Protestant,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Lutheran  Church,  to  consider  the  mediatorial  work 
of  Christ  as  consisting  of  three  offices  (munera,  officia.  Germ.  Aem- 
tern) ;  \'\z.  the  prophetic,  priestly  and  kingly.  This  method  was 
not  universal  among  the  Lutheran  theologians  ;  though  it  was  the 
most  general  from  the  seventeenth  century  down  to  the  time  of  Er- 
nesti.  In  1768 — 69,  he  wrote  two  Programma,  '  De  officio  Chris- 
ti triplici,'  which  are  found  in  his  '  Opusc.  Theolog.'  p.  411,  sq.  and 
in  which  he  objects  to  this  method,  for  many  reasons.  Most  of  his 
reasons  (for  they  are  not  all  of  equal  validity)  have  so  much  weight, 
that  Zacharia,  Doderlein,  and  many  other  Protestant  theologians 
since  his  time,  have  pursued  an  entirely  different  method.  Seiler, 
Less,  in  his  '  Prakt.  Dogmat.'  and  others,  adhered  to  the  old  method, 
and  endeavoured  to  defend  it.  Also  Dresde,  whose  '  Obss.  in  tri- 
partitam  divisionem  muneris  mediatorii,'  Vitel.  1778.  4to,  contain 
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many  excellent  historical  remarks.  We  shall  speak  first  of  the  ori- 
gin and  history  of  this  method  ;  and  then  of  the  reasons  why  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  proper  in  the  systematic  treatment  of  theology. 

I.  Origin  and  history  of  tliis  division. 

The  title  tpO'O ,  Xgiarog,  Uncfus,  gave  rise  to  this  division. 
In  its  common  use,  it  properly  signifies  a  king.  But  it  was  con- 
sidered according  to  its  etymology,  and  thus  new  significations 
were  formed.  The  question  was,  '  Who,  in  the  Old  Testament,  was 
anointed,  or  consecrated  to  office  by  unction  ?'  This  was  found  to 
have  been  the  custom  most  frequently  with  respect  to  kings  and 
priests.  Accordingly  Ambrosius,  Rutfinus,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
fathers,  declared  that  n"»*d72  denoted  the  kingly  and  priestly  office. 
But  it  was  found,  that  prophets  also  were  sometimes  anointed.  And 
so  Clement  of  Ale.xandria  and  others  declared,  that  Christ  was  call- 
ed rp'jjJ2  because  he  was  a  prophet,  vid.  Dresde,  S.  5.  Now  when 
they  saw  that  Christ  was  actually  called  King,  Priest  and  Prophet 
in  the  Scriptures,  they  put  these  two  things  together,  and  declared 
that  the  whole  mediatorial  work  of  Jesus  consisted  in  these  three  kinds 
of  works.  Eusebius,  in  the  fourth  century,  in  his  Church  History, 
and  also  in  his  '  Demonstratio  Evangelica,'  (IV.  15,)  is  the  first  who 
appears  to  have  distinctly  connected  these  three  parts,  and  to  have 
considered  them  as  belonging  to  the  mediatorial  work. 

This  division,  then,  is  not  so  modern  as  Ernesti  appears  to  sup- 
pose. Indeed,  it  may  have  been  originally  derived  by  the  Chris- 
tians from  the  Jews.  For  the  Rabbins  and  Cabbalists  ascribe  to  the 
Messiah  a  three-fold  dignity  (crown)  ;  viz.  the  crown  of  the  law, 
of  the  priesthood,  and  of  the  kingdom;  vid.  Schoettgcn,  in  his  work 
on  the  Messiah,  SS.  107,  298.  At  least  both  of  them  formed  the  di- 
vision in  the  same  way.  But  among  Christians  it  was  never  the 
general  rule  of  faith  ;  but  only  employed  as  a  figurative  mode  of  rep- 
resenting the  doctrine.  Anciently  it  was  most  common  in  the 
Greek  Church.  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  others,  show  traces  of 
it.  It  was  therefore  seen  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  modern 
Greek  Church  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  it  is  still  common 
in  the  Russian  Church.  Anciently  in  the  Latin  Church  it  was 
sometimes,  though  seldom  used.  But  the  schoolmen  never  used  it 
in  their  acroamatical  instructions.     For  which  reason  the  theologi- 
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ans  of  the  Romish  Church  in  after  times  used  it  but  seldom ;  al- 
though Bellarmin  and  many  others  do  not  discard  it.  For  the  same 
reason,  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  other  early  Lutheran  theolo- 
gians, who  separated  from  the  Romish  Church,  do  not  make  use  of 
this  method  in  treating  of  the  doctrine  of  the  mediatorial  work  of 
Christ.  But  after  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  systems.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced 
by  Joh.  Gerhard,  in  his  '  Loci  Theologici.'  At  least  it  is  not  found 
in  Chemnitz.  It  was  afterwards  employed  in  popular  religious  in- 
struction, and  was  admitted  by  Spener  into  his  Catechism.  Until 
at  last,  it  became  universal  to  treat  of  the  doctrine  respecting  the 
mediatorial  work  of  Christ  according  to  this  division  and  under 
these  heads.  In  the  Reformed  Church  it  was  adopted  by  Calvin, 
who  was  followed  by  many  others.  It  is  also  adopted  by  many  Ar- 
ininian  and  Socinian  writers. 


II.  A  critical  judgment  respecting  lliis  method. 

Morus,  indeed,  acknowledges  that  nothing  depends  upon  ex- 
hibiting the  doctrine  in  this  particular  form,  and  that  the  truths 
themselves  may  be  expre.ssed  in  other  words,  and  without  this  fig- 
urative phraseology.  At  the  same  time  he  undertakes  to  defend  it, 
though  not  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  following  reasons 
seem  to  render  it  unadvisable  for  theologians,  to  make  use  of  this 
form  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  this  doctrine. 

(1)  It  appears  from  No.  I.  that  this  manner  of  presenting  the 
subject  arose  entirely  from  an  etymological  explanation  of  the  word 
iTT'ciQ,  and  from  an  allegorical  sense  of  this  title  founded  upon  its 
etymology.  For  according  to  the  true  use  of  the  word  in  the  Bible, 
Messiah  signifies  only  king.  Many  were  anointed ;  but  kings 
were  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  anointed. 

(2)  All  these  words,  when  applied  to  Christ,  are  figurative. 
Such  figurative  expressions  are,  indeed,  very  good  and  instructive  in 
themselves,  and  must  be  suitably  explained  in  tlie  acroamatical 
and  popular  treatment  of  theology.  But  it  is  more  convenient  to  ex- 
press the  ideas  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  by  literal  language  ; 
and  not  to  make  figurative  expressions,  although  they  may  be  scrip- 
tural, the  ground  of  our  divisions.  And  so  indeed  we  proceed  with 
respect  to  the  other  figurative  terms  applied  to  Christ  in  the  Bible ; 
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as  lamb,  physician,  shepherd,  door,  vine.  And  why  should  we  pro- 
ceed differently  here  1  Thus  we  can  consider  Christ  as  king,  and 
as  a  divinely  authorized  teacher  (prophet),  in  both  his  states; 
and  especially  as  making  atonement  (High  Priest)  ;  and  then  we 
can  explain  the  figurative  terms,  and  show  the  meaning  of  the  words 
sacrifice,  intercede,  and  bless,  when  spoken  of  Christ. 

(3)  When  theologians  attempt  to  determine  definitely  which 
of  the  works  of  Christ  are  denoted  by  each  of  these  titles,  they 
themselves  differ  widely  from  one  another  ;    because  these  titles  are 
figurative,  and  so  admit  of  various  significations,  according  as  they 
are  understood  in  a  more  limited  or  a  wider  sense.     On  this  ac- 
count, it  is  inconvenient  to  make  this  division  the  basis  of  our  treat- 
ment of  this  subject.     It  may   easily  occasion  confusion   of  ideas. 
Some  (No.  I.)  admit  only  two  offices,  the  royal  and  priestly,  and 
comprise  the  prophetic  office   in  the   priestly  ;  because  the  priests 
were  employed  in  teaching.     But  even  those  who  admit  three  offi- 
ces are  not  united.     The  opinion   which  Baier  formerly  held,  and 
which  Seller  follows,  is  one  of  the  most  current  in  the  Lutheran 
church  :  viz.  the  prophetic  office   comprehends  the  works  of  Christ 
as  divine  teacher,  in  order  to  free  men  from  ignorance  and  to  point 
out  to  them  the   way  to  happiness   (ablatio  amissa?  salutis)  ;  the 
priestly  office  comprehends  the  whole  work  of  atonement,  or  de- 
liverance from  guilt  and   the  punishment  of  sin  {acquisitio  amissae 
salutis) ;  the  kingly  office  comprehends  the  labors  of  Christ  for  the 
good  of  his  followers  and  of  his  church,  and  for  the   more  general 
diffusion  of  truth  over  the  earth  {collatio  amissae   salutis).     But  oth- 
ers again  define  and  divide  differently. 

(4)  The  advocates  of  this  division  appeal  to  the  Bible,  where 
these  figurative  titles,  king,  prophet,  high-priest,  frequently  occur 
in  application  to  Christ.  But  the  sacred  writers  do  not  mean  to  de- 
signate by  these  titles,  the  very  works  of  Christ,  as  Redeemer, 
which  theologians  understand  by  them.  The  sacred  writers  mean 
frequently  to  describe  by  these  titles,  the  whole  object  of  the  mission 
of  Christ,  and  his  whole  work.  These  titles  were  derived  from  the 
ancient  Jewish  constitution,  and  were  used  by  the  apostles,  for  the 
most  part,  in  their  instructions  to  Jews  and  converts  from  Judaism, 
to  whom  the  sense  concealed  under  these  figures  was  at  once  intel- 
ligible. At  first  the  Jewish  institute  was  administered  by  prophets 
and  priests  only,  and  if  this  state  of  things  had  continued,  and  the 
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Israelites  had  never  been  governed  by  kings,  Christ  would  not  have 
received  the  name  of  king,  and  would  not  have  been  compared  to  a 
king.  But  since  the  royal  dignity  was  the  highest  among  the  Isra- 
elites, the  dignity  of  Christ  was  compared  with  it,  and  so  he  was 
called  a  king. 

The  following  remarks  may  show  the  idea  which  is  attached  to 
these  names  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
there  used. 

(a)  Prophet.  This  name  was  given  to  Christ  not  merely  be- 
cause he  was  a  teacher ;  but  also  because  he  was  a  messenger  or 
ambassador  of  God,  according  to  the  original  signification  of  the 
word.  He  performed  all  his  works,  suffering  and  dying,  as  well  as 
teaching,  as  prophet,  i.  e.  as  the  messenger  of  God.  He  is  called 
a  prophet  especially  in  comparison  with  Moses,  according  to  the 
text,  Deut.  18:  15,  coll.  Acts  3:  22;  vid.  §  91,  I.  But  Moses,  be- 
sides being  a  teacher  and  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  religion,  per- 
formed also  the  works  of  a  ruler  and  priest,  and  did  not  transfer,  till 
afterwards,  one  part  of  his  duties,  the  priesthood,  to  Aaron.  Mo- 
ses, therefore,  enacted  laws,  instructed,  ruled,  sacrificed,— all,  as 
prophet,  i.  e.  as  commissioned  by  God. 

{b)  King.  Here  the  case  is  the  same  as  above.  This  name 
is  given  to  Christ  not  juerely  because  he  rules,  guides,  and  protects 
his  followers  and  his  church  ;  but  also  because  he  is  a  teacher  of 
the  truth ;  as  he  himself  declares,  John  18:  37,  that  his  kingdom 
consists  in  announcing,  promoting,  and  diffusing  the  truth  ;  vid.  § 
106,  1.  1.  Now  according  to  the  common  explanation,  and  the  mi- 
nute distinction  which  is  here  introduced,  this  would  intrude  upon 
the  prophetic  office. 

(c)  Priest.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  from  the  fifth  chap- 
ter, and  onward,  Christ  is  often  compared  w\\h  priests,  and  especial- 
ly with  the  Jewish  High-priest.  But  this  comparison  is  derived  from 
the  text,  Ps.  110:  4,  which  Christ  refers  to  himself,  and  to  which  Paul 
appeals  in  the  above  named  epistle.  The  reason  why  such  frequent 
use  was  made  of  this  comparison  in  this  Epistle,  is,  that  it  was  writ- 
ten principally  to  converted  Jews,  who,  however,  were  inclined  to 
apostatize  from  Christianity,  and  who  looked  upon  the  origin  of  the 
Mosaic  religion  and  the  whole  Jewish  ritual,  as  far  more  elevated, 
splendid  and  magnificent,  than  the  Christian.  In  comparison  with 
this,  the  origin  and  rites  of  Christianity  appeared  poor  and  insignifi- 
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cant.  On  this  account,  Paul  compares  Christ,  in  the  first  place, 
with  Moses  ;  and  then  from  the  fifth  chapter,  and  onward,  with 
the  Israelitish  priests.  He  shows  his  resemblance  to  them,  and  at 
the  same  time,  his  great  superiority  over  them.  These  figures  and 
comparisons  are  not,  therefore,  so  intelligible  to  Christians,  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  Levitical  ritual  and  priesthood.  To  such, 
then,  all  this  must  be  explained,  before  they  can  properly  under- 
stand these  comparisons.  Ts  it  not,  therefore,  more  suitable  and 
judicious,  first,  to  exhibit  the  truth  itself  in  plain  and  literal  lan- 
guage, as  Christ  and  the  apostles  so  frequently  do  on  this  subject ; 
and,  then,  to  show,  by  what  figures  and  comparisons  this  truth  is 
represented  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  explain  the  meaning  of  these 
figures  and  comparisons  ?  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  these 
figurative  terms  are  in  themselves  objectionable,  and  should  not  be 
used  in  the  more  popular  Christian  instruction.  We  only  mean, 
that  in  the  first  place  the  truth  should  be  taught  without  figures  ; 
that  then  the  figurative  terms  contained  in  the  Bible  should  be  ex- 
plained ;  and  that  afterwards  literal  and  figurative  language  should 
be  used  alternately.  And  for  this  we  have  the  example  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  These  figurative  terms  are  by  no  means  in 
themselves  objectionable.  For  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
human  mind,  they  exert  a  more  powerful  influence,  illustrate  truth 
more  clearly,  and  impress  it  more  deeply  upon  the  heart,  than  can 
be  done  by  literal  terms.     Only  they  must  be  properly  explained. 

[The  ancient  method  of  considering  the  work  of  Christ  under 
the  form  of  a  three-fold  office  has  been  revived  of  late,  and  is  adopt- 
ed in  the  systems  of  De  Wette,  Schleiermacher,  and  Tholuck. — 
Tr.] 

We  now  enter  upon  the  plan  marked  out  at  the  close  of  §  106. 


PART  FIRST  OF  CHAP.  IV. 


ON  REDEMPTION  FROM  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  SIN  J  OR,  ON  THE 
ATONEMENT  OF  CHRIST,  AND  THE  JUSTIFICATION  OF  MEN  BE- 
FORE   GOD, THE  CONSEQUENCE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT  ;    §§  108 

115. 


§  108.  Of  the  various  opinions  respecting  the  forgiveness  of  sin 
by  God,  and  the  conditions  on  which  forgiveness  may  be  grant- 
ed; and  an  application  of  this  to  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
atonement. 

I.  The  forgiveness  of  sin  ;  various  opinions  respecting  it,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  it. 

It  is  the  uniform  doctrine  of  all  religions,  that  transgression  of 
the  divine  law  incurs  inevitable  punishment ;  but  that  no  sins  are 
altogether  irremissible  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  God  is  inclined  to  re- 
mit the  punishment  of  sin,  on  certain  conditions.  For  the  object 
of  religion  is  not  only  to  point  out  to  men  their  destination,  but  also 
to  impart  to  them  peace  and  composure  of  mind  with  regard  to  their 
destiny  here  and  beyond  the  grave.  The  opinions  of  men  respecting 
the  conditions  on  which  the  pardon  of  sin  depends,  may  be  divided 
into  several  classes.  Some  have  united  many  of  these  conditions 
together,  as  requisite  to  pardon;  others  have  depended  wholly  on 
some  particular  one. 

(1)  Sacrifice,  and  other  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 

(a)  We  observe  that  sacrifice  is  universal  among  all  nations,  as 
soon  as  they  rise  above  the  first  brutal  condition.  The  Bible  places 
it  in  the  very  first  period  of  the  world,  Gen.  iv.  8:  20,  21.  Many 
ancient  and  modern  philosophers  have  greatly  wondered  how  an 
idea  in  itself,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  so  unworthy  of  God,  could  have 
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occurred  to  men,  or  could  have  prevailed  so  universally  among 
them.  But  there  is  a  feeling  lying  deep  in  our  nature,  which  com- 
pels men  to  look  around  for  some  rtieans  of  conciliatino-  the  favor  of 
the  deity,  and  of  averting  the  deserved  punishment  of  sin  ;  vid.  in- 
fra, No.  II.,  and  §  88,  I-  2.  Why  sacrifice  was  the  means  selected 
for  this  purpose,  and  why  accordingly  it  was  sanctioned  by  divine 
appointment  among  the  Israelites  and  their  ancestors,  may  appear 
from  the  following  considerations. 

Men  conceived  of  the  deity  as  corporeal  and  like  themselves  ;  vid. 
^  19.  Hence  arose  the  idea  of  sacrifice.  They  hoped  to  conciliate 
the  favor  of  God,  by  the  same  means  by  which  they  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  favor  of  men  ;  supposing  that  what  was  pleasing  to  men, 
would  be  so  to  God.  The  thought  that  internal  goodness  and  integ- 
rity of  heart  are  alone  pleasing  to  God,  however  plain  this  may  ap- 
pear to  us,  was  entirely  beyond  the  comprehension  of  rude  and  un- 
cultivated man.  But  even  allowing  him  to  have  some  idea  of  this, 
he  would  still  feel,  as  we  must,  that  his  holiness  was  very  imperfect, 
and  afforded  a  very  doubtful  pretension  to  the  approbation  of  God. 
Besides,  he  would  be  disquieted  by  the  fear  that  his  past  transgres- 
sions might  not  be  cancelled,  or  be  undone,  by  any  succeeding  ho- 
liness, and  that  punishment  therefore  was  still  to  be  apprehended. 
He  accordingly  brought  gifts  and  presents  to  his  gods,  to  render  him- 
self acceptable  to  them.  And  so,  in  the  ancient  languages,  the 
words  which  mean  gifts,  presents,  also  signify  sacrifice.  It  was 
supposed  in  the  earliest  times,  that  the  gods  were  personally, 
though  invisibly  present  at  the  offering  of  these  gifts,  and  when 
the  offerings  consisted  of  food,  as  was  commonly  the  case,  that  they 
themselves  partook,  and  enjoyed  the  sweet  savour  (the  sweet  smell 
of  the  flesh  of  the  offerings,  xWaaa,  Hom.  II.  IV.  49.  XXIV.  68, 
sq.).  Hence  offerings  were  called  ihe  food  and  drink  of  the  gods. 
Homer  describes  Jupiter  and  the  rest  of  the  gods  as  going  from 
Olympus  to  a  festal  sacrifice  which  the  Ethiopians  presented  to 
him,  and  which  lasted  twelve  days,  II.  I.  423,  sq.  XXIII.  206,  207. 
It  was  the  object  of  these  gifts  to  express  gratitude  to  the  gods  for 
blessings  received,  to  obtain  future  benefits,  and  to  avert  the  evils 
which  they  were  supposed  to  ordain  or  to  inflict  in  anger. 

The  opinion  of  Ernesti,  Dcederlein,  and  many  others,  that  sac- 
rifices were  originally  only  thank-offerings,  and  that  the  expiatory 
sacrifice  was  first  introduced    by  Moses,  is  without  proof.     The 
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three  kinds  of  sacrifice  above  named  are  found  to  exist  together  in 
all  nations.  Even  the  sacrifices  of  Abel  and  Noah,  Gen.  iv.  and 
VIII.  were  designed  to  obtain  good  from  God,  and  to  avert  evil  (the 
anger  of  God).  Homer  gives,  II.  IX.  495,  the  great  principle  on 
which  all  nations  who  have  sacrificed,  have  uniformly  proceeded, 
"  that  meat  and  drink-offerings  conciliate  the  gods  with  men,  when 
they  err  and  sin."  Even  men  were  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  when  it 
was  thought  that  the  common  flesh  of  beasts  was  insufficient  to  ap- 
pease their  anger,  or  to  avert  their  displeasure.  This  was  the 
case  principally  in  the  ages  of  the  greatest  rudeness  and  barbarity, 
when  men  imagined  their  gods  to  be  as  wild,  revengeful  and  blood- 
thirsty, as  themselves.  But  such  sacrifices  were  resorted  to  even  by 
the  cultivated  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  case  of  plague  or  any  great 
calamity  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  strictness  with  which  they  were 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Moses,  they  were  frequently  practised  even 
by  the  Jews. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  sacrifices,  vid.  Sykes,  Vom  Ursprunge 
der  Opfer,  with  Notes  by  Semler,  Halle,  1778, 8vo.;  and  Wolf,  Vom 
Ursprunge  der  Opfer,  in  his  Vermischten  Schriften. 

(/>)  As  some  of  these  nations  became  gradually  more  civilized, 
many  among  them  perceived  that  such  a  use  of  sacrifices  was  incon- 
sistent with  just  ideas  respecting  God  and  his  attributes,  and  that 
men  could  never  obtain  from  the  deity  by  sacrifices,  even  those 
things  which  they  hoped  to  obtain  by  them.  The  use  of  them, 
however,  could  not  be  done  away  immediately  by  legislators  and 
the  institutors  of  religion,  because  nothing  could  be  substituted  for 
them  ;  they  were  thus,  of  necessity,  continued  as  a  pait  of  the  exter- 
nal worship  of  God.  All  that  the  more  enlightened  could  do,  was 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  injurious,  and,  if  possible,  render 
them  promotive  of  higher  objects.  To  the  ancient  usage  they  must 
affix  nobler  ends,  and  employ  sacrifices  as  sensible  representations 
for  teaching  virtue  and  improving  the  moral  condition  of  the  people. 
Such  attempts  were  made  in  many  cultivated  nations.  The  ancient 
forms  were  preserved,  while  a  more  elevated  and  better  sense  was 
affixed  to  them.  But  the  results  of  this  course  were  not  equally 
happy  in  every  case.  The  ordinances  which  Moses  was  required 
to  make  by  divine  commandment,  are  distinguished  in  this  respect 
above  all  that  we  find  among  the  ancient  heathen  nations.  Moses 
was  fully  convinced,  that  offerings  in  themselves  could  never  secure 
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the  actual  forgiveness  of  sin  from  God.  He  did  not  therefore  or- 
dain them  for  this  purpose.  He„ proceeded  on  the  principle  which 
Paul  declares,  Heb.  10:  1.  All  the  prophets  who  succeeded  Moses, 
held  the  same  views,  Ps.  50:  8.  i,i.  Is.  1:  11.  Jer.  6:  20.  Amos  6: 
22,  etc.  But,  it  was  necessary  that  sacrifices  should  be  preserved. 
Otherwise  that  gross  and  uncultivated  people  would  soon  have  de- 
serted the  worship  of  God.  Moses  therefore  ordained  sacrifices,  as 
Paul  justly  says,  Heb.  9:  13,  for  external  purification  simply.  For 
this  reason,  no  sacrifices  were  appointed  by  God  in  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitute for  such  offences  as  murder,  adultery,  etc. ;  not  because  such 
offences  could  not  be  forgiven  by  God,  but  because  the  civil  wel- 
fare required  that  the  punishment  of  them  should  not  be  remitted. 
For  it  was  the  object  of  God  in  appointing  these  sacrifices, 

(«)  That  they  should  release  from  the  civil  punishment  of  cer- 
tain crimes.  The  commission  of  a  crime  rendered  one  unworthy  of 
the  community  of  the  holi/  people,  and  excluded  him  from  it.  The 
offering  of  sacrifice  was  the  means  by  which  he  was  externally 
readmitted  to  the  Jewish  Community,  and  rendered  externally  pure  ; 
although  he  did  not,  on  this  account,  obtain  the  pardon  of  his  sin 
from  God.  It  was  designed  that  all  who  offered  sacrifice,  should, 
by  this  act,  both  make  a  public  confession  of  their  sins,  and  at  the 
same  time  see  before  them,  in  the  sacrifice,  the  punishment  which 
they  had  deserved,  and  to  which  they  acknowledged  themselves  ex- 
posed. Hence  sins  were  said  to  be  laid  upon  the  victim  and  borne 
away  by  it,  when  it  was  sacrificed.  This  transaction  manifestly 
had  its  ground  in  the  idea  of  substitution.  "  What  thou  deservedst 
to  suffer,  (death,  punishment,)  this  beast  now  suffers."  Therefore 
the  design  of  the  sacrificial  code  of  Moses  was  not  to  provide  atone- 
ment for  sins,  but  to  represent  sin  as  great  and  deserving  of  pun- 
ishment; in  a  word  "  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  sin,"  Gal.  3:  19. 

(/3)  Another  end  of  the  sacrifices  appointed  by  Moses,  was,  as  we 
are  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  to  point  the  Israelites  to  the  fu- 
ture, and  to  prefigure  by  types,  the  greater  divine  provision  for 
the  recovery  of  the  human  race ;  and  to  excite  in  the  Israelites  a 
feeling  of  their  need  of  such  a  provision  ;  vid.  Gal.  iii.  and  iv.;  also 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     On  this  subject,  cf  §  90,  III.  9. 

Old  and  cultivated  nations,  like  the  present  nations  of  Europe, 
now  for  a  long  time  unaccustomed  to  sacrifices,  would  not  be  so  fa- 
vorably affected  by  seeing  death  inflicted  as  a  punishment  upon  a 
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victim,  as  by  having  the  truth  represented  by  this  rite,  stated  simply 
and  impressively.  But  a  gross  people,  still  in  the  infancy  of  its  im- 
provement, vv^ould  be  more  moved  and  influenced  by  such  a  transaction. 
They  have  more  sympathy  with  beasts  than  we  have ;  as  is  shown 
by  the  great  influence  of  the  fables  of  ^sop.  And  hence  many  heath- 
en nations  began  to  neglect,  and  sometimes  even  to  despise  sacrifices, 
as  they  gradually  advanced  in  cultivation.  The  case  was  the  same 
with  the  Jews,  and  especially  with  the  more  cultivated  Grecian  Jews. 
But  at  the  time  of  Christ,  there  were  still  some  Jews  zealously  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  the  altar,  who  committed  the  frequent  and 
very  general  mistake,  that  God  would  forgive  their  sins,  on  account 
of  their  sacrifices;  notwithstanding  the  decided  testimony  which 
their  ancient  prophets  had  borne  against  this  opinion.  Paul,  there- 
fore, argues  against  it  in  some  of  his  epistles. 

Note.  Many  suppose  that  sacrifices  were  appointed  in  tlie  very  earliest 
times,  by  an  express  command  from  God  Iiimself.  Tliis  supposition  is  render- 
ed probable  by  the  consideration,  that  the  Bible  always  regards  sacrifices  as 
rites  well-pleasing  in  the  sigiit  of  God.  They  are  represented  as  acceptable 
to  him,  and  approved  by  him  from  the  time  of  the  flood,  and  even  before,  Gen. 
IV.  and  VIII.  If  sacrifices  were  actually  commanded  bj'  God,  we  must  suppose 
that  God  instructed  the  first  race  of  men  on  this  subject,  after  the  manner 
above  described  ;  but  that  his  instructions  were  gradually  forgotten  and  passed 
out  of  mind.  The  fact,  however,  of  the  orio'inai  divine  appointment  of  sacri- 
fices is  not  clear  from  the  Mosaic  records.  And  as  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation are  the  same,  whether  the  supposition  be  true  or  false,  we  have  had  no 
reference  to  it  in  the  previous  remarks  upon  sacrifices. 

(2)  Self-inflicted  penances,  and  arbitrary  sufferings  which  the 
sinner  lays  upon  himself,  in  order  to  obtain  from  God  the  remission 
of  punishment. 

This  is  a  foolish  error.  We  should  think  a  human  legislator 
very  irrational,  who  should  permit  the  criminal  to  select  a  punish- 
ment at  pleasure,  in  place  of  the  one  threatened  in  the  law.  This 
error,  however,  is  very  widely  spread,  especially  among  the  Indians, 
and  nations  who  inhabit  southern  climates,  whose  religions  re- 
quire of  them  self-inflictions  which  are  incredibly  severe.  They 
frequently  go  so  far  as  to  believe,  that  an  innocent  man  may  under- 
take such  sufferings  for  others  ;  and  thus  obtain  for  them  forgive- 
ness from  God.  This  error  is  founded  upon  the  mistaken  opinion, 
that  God,  like  man,  will  be  touched  with  compassion  at  the  sight  of 
these  self-inflicted  sufferings,  and  thus  be  inclined  to  remit  those 
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which  are  due.  Fasting  was  also  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  self-in- 
fliction, by  which  the  forgiveness  of  *sin  might  be  procured.  The 
great  mass  even  of  the  Jews  practised  all  these  penances,  with  the 
grossest  conceptions  of  their  nature  and  efficacy  ;  vid.  1  Kings  18: 
28.  The  prophets,  therefore,  frequently  reprove  them  for  this  er- 
roneous opinion,  and  teach  them  the  truth,  Is.  lvhi.  seq.  Cultivat- 
ed nations  frequently  entertain  these  same  false  religious  views, 
which  are  extremely  injurious  to  morality.  Even  Christians  are 
not  entirely  freed  from  them,  after  all  that  the  New  Testament  con- 
tains to  the  contrary. 

(3)  Good  works,  so  called,  on  condition  and  account  of  which 
God  is  supposed  to  remit  sin. 

It  was  supposed  (a)  that  one  who  had  reformed,  might  atone 
and  make  satisfaction  for  his  ^;a5?  sins,  by  some  works  of  distinguish- 
ed virtue ;  or  (6)  that  even  one  who  had  not  reformed  entirely,  but 
was  still  addicted  to  certain  sins,  might  be  pardoned  by  God  for 
these  sins,  on  account  of  some  great,  difficult,  and  useful  labors 
which  he  might  perform; — suppositions,  to  be  sure,  both  false  and 
unphilosophical !  They  have  their  ground,  however,  in  the  fact, 
that  good  works  are  sometimes  the  means  and  motives  with  men,  in 
bestowing  pardon.  An  injured  man  sometimes  forgives  the  offisn- 
der  on  account  of  some  favor  which  he  may  have  received  from  him. 
A  government  sometimes  forgives  one  offence  in  a  person,  who  in 
other  respects  has  deserved  well  of  the  rulers  as  individuals,  or  of  the 
State  ;  on  account,  therefore,  o^  their  own  interest  which  he  has  pro- 
moted. This  circumstance,  that  in  these  cases  men  forgive  offen- 
ces on  account  of  their  own  advantage  which  has  been  promoted  by 
important  services,  is  overlooked,  when  they  are  compared  with  the 
conduct  of  God.  We  are  not  able  to  confer  any  good  or  benefit 
upon  God,  by  our  best  works.  By  these  works  we  serve  and  bene- 
fit only  ourselves  ;  and  we  cannot  demand  or  deserve  a  reward  from 
God  for  actions,  for  the  very  performance  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  him,  Luke  17:  10.  It  would  be  as  foolish  for  us  to  require  re- 
compense from  God  for  these  services,  as  for  one  who  has  been  res- 
cued from  danger  to  demand  reward  from  his  deliverer,  instead  of 
giving  him  his  thanks ;  or  for  a  patient  to  demand  reward  from  his 
physician,  instead  of  paying  him  his  fee,  on  the  ground  that  by  fol- 
lowing his  directions  he  had  escaped  from  danger  or  sickness. 

This  opinion  has  taken  such  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  men  of 
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all  classes,  and  has  spread  so  widely,  that  it  cannot  be  entirely  erad- 
icated even  from  the  minds  of  Christians.  It  prevailed  among  the 
ancient  heathen,  and  especially  among  the  Jews.  The  latter  held 
the  foolish  opinion,  (which  has  been  revived,  in  another  form, 
among  Christians,)  that  the  worth  and  merits  of  their  pious  ances- 
tors, particularly  of  Abraham,  would  be  imputed  to  them,  and  that 
thus,  through  their  substituted  righteousness,  they  themselves  might 
be  freed  from  the  strict  observance  of  the  law.  Against  this  mis- 
take, John  the  Baptist,  Christ,  and  the  apostles  zealously  labored  ; 
vid.  Matt.  3:  9.  Rom.  3:  5.  The  Jews  believed  that  God  was  bound 
in  justice  to  forgive  and  save  them,  on  account  of  the  promise  which 
he  had  made  to  Abraham  ;  vid.  Rom.  ix. — xi.  coll.  §  125. 

(4)  Repentance  and  reformation. 

This  condition  of  forgiveness  has  always  appeared  the  best  and 
most  rational  to  the  more  improved  and  reflecting  part  of  mankind, 
to  whom  the  former  conditions  must  have  appeared  unsatisfactory. 
Even  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  full  of  passages  which  assure 
us,  that  God  forgives  sins  after  deep  repentance,  and  the  moral  refor- 
mation consequent  upon  it,  Ps.  32:  3 — 5.  51:  8,  12,  17.  Luke  18: 
13,  sq.  The  writings  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  philosophers,  al- 
so, are  full  of  passages,  which  mention  this  as  the  only  acceptable 
condition.  Seneca  says,  "  Quern  pa^nitet  peccasse,  est  innocens." 
But  even  after  recognizing  this  condition,  very  disquieting  doubts 
must  remain  ;  respecting  which,  vid.  No.  II.  A  satisfactory  assur- 
ance respecting  the  forgiveness  of  past  sins,  would  still  be  wanting. 
This  leads  us  to  the  second  part. 

II.  Application  of  these  remarks  to  the  scriptural  doctrine  concerning  the  atonement  of  Christ. 

(1)  The  condition  mentioned.  No.  I.  4,  however  reasonable  and 
obvious  it  may  be  in  itself,  appears  from  experience  and  the  history 
of  all  times,  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  great  body  of  men.  They 
never  have  received  or  can  receive  from  it,  a  quieting  assurance  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  especially  of  those  committed  before 
their  reformation.  All  nations  hope,  indeed,  that  God  is  disposed 
to  forgive  sins,  when  they  are  forsaken.  But  men  need  something 
more  than  this.  They  must  have  something  external  and  sensible, 
to  give  them  assurance  and  conviction  that  their  sins  have  actually 
been  forgiven.      This  assurance  they  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  sac- 
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rifices,  vid.  No.  I.  They  believed  universally  thai,  besides  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  heart,  some  additional  means  were  necessary  to 
conciliate  the  favor  of  God,  and  to  atertthe  punishment  of  sin.  Cf. 
Horn.  II.  IX.  493 — 503.  This  opinion  is  so  deeply  wrought  into 
the  human  soul,  and  arises  from  such  an  universal  sense  of  neces- 
sity, that  any  attempt  to  obliterate  it  or  to  reason  it  away,  would  be 
in  vain.  To  deprive  men  of  this  opinion,  that  the  favor  of  God  may 
conciliated  and  the  positive  assurance  of  pardon  obtained,  would  be 
to  tear  away  the  props  upon  which  their  composure  and  confi- 
dence rest,  without  being  able  to  substitute  for  them  any  thing  so 
clear  and  satisfactory  ;  and  thus  would  be  an  act  of  injury  and  cru- 
elty. 

(2)  But  what  is  the  origin  or  ground  of  the  feeling  that  reforma- 
tion alone  is  insufficient,  and  that  something  else  is  necessary  to 
avert  the  judgments  of  God  from  the  sinner,  and  to  inspire  him  with 
confidence  that  they  are  or  will  be  averted  ?  This  feeling  is  found- 
ed in  the  moral  nature  of  man,  or  in  the  voice  of  conscience ;  vid.  § 
88,  I.  2.     For, 

(o)  However  far  a  man  may  advance  in  holiness,  his  conscience 
still  declares  to  him,  that  his  holiness  is  very  defective,  and  that  he 
frequently  commits  sin,  and  that  his  sin  deserves  punishment.  And 
the  more  upright  and  virtuous  the  man  is,  the  more  tender  and 
strong  will  this  feeling  be.  How  then  can  he  hope  by  a  holiness  so 
imperfect,  polluted,  and  stained  with  sin,  to  secure  the  favor  and 
approbation  of  God,  and  to  escape  unpunished!  To  one  who  feels 
thus,  how  desirable  and  welcome  must  be  the  assurance,  that,  not- 
withstanding his  imperfect  holiness,  God  will  still  be  gracious  to 
him  on  certain  conditions  ! — the  more  desirable  and  welcome,  the 
more  he  sees  that  he  can  never  attain  this  assurance  on  any  of  the 
conditions  above  mentioned.  No.  I.  1,2,  3.  This  assurance  it  is 
the  object  of  the  Christian  doctrine  oi  atonement  \o  impart. 

(6)  Although  a  man  were  thoroughly  reformed,  and  should  com- 
mit no  more  intentional  sins,  he  would  still  remain  in  an  anxious 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  his  past  sins.  For  there  is  no  ground 
to  believe  that,  on  account  of  one's  improvement,  God  will  remit  the 
punishment  of  sins  committed  before  this  improvement  commenced. 
Indeed,  without  an  express  assurance  from  God  to  the  contrary,  there 
are  many  reasons  to  fear  that  he  will  punish  the  former  sins  even  of 
the  penitent.  This  assurance  to  the  contrary,  can  be  found  alone  in 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of  Christ. 
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This  feeling  of  necessity  therefore,  this  apprehension  and  belief 
that,  besides  improvement,  we  need  and  must  find  some  other  means 
of  obtaining  assurance  from  God,  that  the  punishment  of  sin  will  be 
averted  from  us;  — this  feeling  lies  deep  in  the  soul  of  man,  and 
is  founded  in  his  moral  nature,  in  the  voice  of  conscience.  Let  no 
one  say,  that  all  men  do  not  have  this  feeling,  and  that  he  himself 
neither  has  it  now,  nor  ever  has  had  it.  This  feeling  may  be  sup- 
pressed for  a  time  by  levity,  or  the  tumult  of  passion,  or  by  cold  and 
heartless  speculation,  or  by  both  of  these  causes  united  ;  but  it  com- 
monly revives  in  due  time;  especially  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  on 
the  approach  of  death,  or  on  other  occasions  which  compel  men  to 
serious  reflection.  It  then  demands  from  them,  as  it  were,  its 
rights,  and  frequently  to  their  great  confusion ;  it  excites  anxious 
doubt  and  solicitude  ;  and  spreads  out  a  dark  futurity  to  view. 
This  is  a  situation  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  one  in  which  no 
person  would  wish  to  be.  Kant  therefore  refers  to  this  feeling  in 
his  philosophical  theory  of  religion.  On  occasions  like  these,  such 
disquieting  doubts  and  fearful  apprehensions  will  often  rise  irresis- 
tibly, even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  above  superstitious  weak- 
ness, and,  indeed,  of  speculative  philosophers  themselves,  whose 
feelings  had  been  the  most  suppressed  and  deadened.  From  these 
feelings  no  one  is  secure,  however  firmly  established  in  his  theory. 
For  the  philosophy  of  the  death-bed,  is  a  different  thing  from  the 
philosophy  of  the  study  and  of  the  school. 

A  religion,  therefore,  coming  with  credentials  from  heaven, 
which,  on  divine  authority,  gives  to  man  satisfaction  upon  this  sub- 
ject;  which  shows  him  a  means,  elsewhere  sought  in  vain,  by  which 
he  can  obtain  composure  and  assurance  against  anxious  doubts ; 
and  which  teaches  him  to  look  forward  with  joy  into  the  future 
world ;  such  a  religion  may  well  claim  to  be  considered  a  religion 
of  high  and  universal  utility.  Those  who  rob  the  Christian  religion 
of  this  doctrine,  rob  it  of  that  which,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
makes  it  a  blessing  to  man. 

(3)  There  is  still  another  view  of  this  subject.  The  great  mass 
of  mankind  in  all  ages  have  no  correct  ideas  respecting  virtue  and 
vice,  or  respecting  God  and  divine  things.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  have  always  and  almost  universally  believed, 
that  God  might  be  conciliated  by  the  most  insignificant  actions 
which  they  might  perform,  without  sincere  reformation,  and  which, 
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indeed,  they  sometimes  supposed,  might  take  the  place  of  reforma- 
tion. This  was  their  idea  of  sacrifices,  ceremonies,  penances,  fasts, 
etc.  They  made  but  little  account  of  moral  purity  and  holiness 
of  life.  To  relieve  themselves  of  the  trouble  of  caring  for  their  own 
virtue,  they  supposed  that  the  virtue  of  others  might  be  imputed  to 
them ;  vid.  No.  I.  and  Meiners,  Geschichte  der  Religionen,  S. 
125,  f. 

At  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  these  common  mis- 
takes prevailed,  though  in  different  forms,  throughout  the  Jewish 
and  heathen  world.  Now  in  the  establishment  of  a  universal  relig- 
ion, such  as  the  Christian  was  intended  to  be,  this  fact  demanded 
special  attention  ;  (and  not  merely  on  account  of  that  particular 
age,  but  on  account  of  all  following  ages  ;  because  tliese  same  mis- 
takes prevail  among  men  in  different  forms,  at  all  times;)  for  the 
moral  improvement  of  men,  and  the  sincere,  and  pure  worship  of 
God  must  be  the  great  objects  of  this  religion.  But  while  it  has 
these  high  and  spiritual  objects  in  view,  and  should  make  it  possible 
for  men  to  attain  tliem,  it  must  also  be  universal,  designed  for 
everi/  individual.  It  must  regard  the  necessities  of  all  men,  and  not 
merely  of  the  few  who  account  themselves  wise,  and  esteem  them- 
selves philosophers.  Sacrifices,  on  account  of  their  imperfections 
and  perversion,  were  to  be  forever  abolished.  The  other  condi- 
tions of  forgiveness  were  no  longer  to  be  tolerated,  being  false  and 
injurious  to  morality.  Sincere  reformation  was  the  only  condition 
left,  and  this  was  accompanied  with  the  an.xious  solicitude  before 
mentioned.  This  internal  reformation  and  holiness  was  made  by 
Jesus,  the  indispensable  condition  of  forgiveness  ;  though  not  the 
procuring-causc  of  it  ;  since  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  our  holi- 
ness, we  could,  then,  never  have  obtained  forgiveness.  Now  in  order 
to  relieve  the  mind  from  the  solicitude  still  accompanying  this  condi- 
tion, and  to  satisfy  this  feeling  of  need  ;  something  external  must  be 
added,  which  should  powerfully  affect  the  senses,  not  only  of  the 
Jews  of  that  age,  but  of  the  heathen  and  of  men  in  general.  This 
must  be  something  which  would  be  obvious  to  every  one,  and  not 
merely  to  a  few  ;  something,  too,  which  would  not  hinder  or  weak- 
en the  personal  exercise  of  virtue  and  holiness  of  life,  but  rather 
promote  and  strengthen  them. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of  Christ.     This  can 
never  lead  to  security  in  sin  or  indifference  with  regard  to  it,  (as 
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it  has  often  been  supposed  to  do,)  hecause  personal  reformation,  and 
holiness  {fifravoiu,  dcycanfiog)  are  connected  with  it,  as  an  indis- 
pensable duty,  as  conditio  sine  qua  non.  Christ  died  for  men  once  for 
all,  and  suffered  the  punishment  which  they  would  have  endured 
for  their  sins,  and  which  their  consciences  tell  them  they  could 
not  have  escaped,  even  after  their  reformation.  And  thus,  the  ne- 
cessity of  continuing  to  sacrifice  was  removed  ;  and  the  injurious 
consequences  which  attended  sacrifices  were  obviated.  "  By 
Christ,  and  his  sacrifice,  men  obtain  from  God  (as  Paul  declares, 
Acts  13:  38)  the  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins  ;  (and  consequently) 
even  of  those  which,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  were  unpardona- 
ble, i.  e.  would  be  irremediably  punished"  (for  which  reason,  sac- 
rifices were  now  no  longer  necessary,  No.  I.). 

On  one  side,  the  infliction  upon  Christ  of  the  penalty  which  we 
deserved,  places  the  authority  and  sanctity  of  the  divine  law  in  the 
clearest  light,  and  shows  the  certainty  of  the  execution  of  the  di- 
vine punishment  upon  sin,  in  a  manner  at  once  striking,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  alarming.  Cf  Rom.  3:  26,  Eivui  uviov  {■&i6v)  81- 
Kutov.  This  doctrine  thus  guards  against  indifference  to  sin  ;  and  as 
experience  teaches,  exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  reforming  and 
ennobling  the  moral  character  of  every  one  who  believes  it  from  the 
heart. 

On  the  other  side,  this  doctrine  awakens  in  those  who  heartily 
receive  it,  love  to  God,  who  has  made  use  of  so  great  and  extraordi- 
nary means  for  their  forgiveness.  It  also  excites  gratitude  to  God 
and  to  Christ ;  vid.  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  cited  by 
Morus  p.  153,  §  6.  One  who  really  believes  this  doctrine,  and  does 
not  feel  the  most  lively  love  and  gratitude  to  God  and  to  Christ, 
and  does  not  sympathize  with  all  which  the  New  Testament  says 
upon  this  subject  (1  John  4:  10,  11.  John  3:  16.  Rom.  5:8.  8: 
32) ;  must  be  destitute  of  every  tender  sensibility  and  of  every  hu- 
man feeling.  The  proof  that  this  doctrine  does  actually  excite 
this  feeling,  and  is  adapted  to  the  necessity  of  man,  may  be  seen 
not  only  in  the  joyful  reception  with  which  it  met  from  the  better 
part  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  apostles,  but  also  in  the  appro- 
bation of  it  in  succeeding  ages,  which  has  been,  and  is  still  express- 
ed, by  so  many  men  of  all  nations  ;  and  also  in  the  astonishing  ef- 
fects which  it  has  produced. 

God,  therefore,  as  the  Scriptures  represent  (Rom.  3:  25),  has 
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set  forth  Jesus  as  a  Propitiator,  to  assure  men  of  his  gracious  dis- 
position towards  them ;  in  order,  by  this  means,  both  to  lead  them 
from  a  merely  external  service  of  him  to  a  spiritual  worship,  and  al- 
so to  convince  them,  in  an  affecting  manner,  as  well  of  his  holiness 
and  justice,  as  of  his  compassionate  goodness  and  grace ;  and  so,  by 
the  alarming  apprehensions  and  thankful  feelings,  which  flow  from 
such  considerations,  to  influence  them  to  exercise  pure  virtue,  sincere 
piety,  and  devotion  to  God, — to  cherish  and  exhibit  love  to  him,  who 
first  loved  them.  This  representation,  which  is  founded  on  the  Ho- 
ly Scriptures,  contains  nothing  irrational,  and  is  entirely  suited  to 
the  moral  nature  of  man. 


§  109.  Scriptural  doctrine  respecting  the  necessity  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin  ;  tvhat  is  meant  by  forgiveness,  pardon ,  justification  ; 
and  the  Scriptural  tenns  by  which  they  are  designated. 

Tlie  necessity  aad  indispeasableness  of  forgiveness. 

As  sin  is  justly  represented  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  very 
great  evil,  from  which  no  one  is  free  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  is  described  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits,  which 
no  one  can  do  without.  It  is  very  important  for  the  religious  teach- 
er, to  lead  those  committed  to  his  charge  to  consider  this  subject, 
as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  ;  for  almost  innumerable  mistakes 
are  made  respecting  it  by  men  in  every  rank  and  of  every  charac- 
ter, the  high  and  the  low,  the  enlightened  and  the  ignorant.  Many 
make  but  little  account  of  sin ;  and,  through  levity  or  erroneous 
speculation,  overlook  its  consequences,  and  of  course  make  light 
of  forgiveness.  Others  believe  that  they  can  easily  obtain  forgive- 
ness, and  rely  on  the  mercy  of  God,  or  on  the  merits  of  Christ; 
without  on  their  part  performing  the  conditions,  upon  which  their 
trust  in  these  merits  and  their  experience  of  them  must  depend. 

These  injurious  mistakes  are  opposed  in  many  passages  of  the 
Bible. 

(1)  In  such  as  describe  the  ruinous  consequences  of  sin,  and 
which  present  the  judgments  of  God  in  a  fearful  and  terrific  light,  as 
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severe   and    intolerable;  e.  g.    Heb.    10:31.     Ps.  90:   11.  130:3. 

To  the  same  purpose  are  many  of  the  examples  given  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, especially  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites. 

(2)  In  such  as  describe  the  judgments  of  Heaven  upon  those 
who  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  prescribed,  and  are  destitute  of 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  certain  and  iiuvitable,  e.  g.  Heb.  3:  12,  13. 
Rom.  2:  1—3,  coll.  1:  32. 

(3)  In  such  as  show,  that  no  one  can  enjoy  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness, who  has  no  assurance  that  his  sins  are  forgiven  ;  e.  g.  Heb. 
10:  26,  27.  The  example  of  David  and  other  saints,  who  have  been 
deeply  troubled  on  account  of  their  sins,  and  anxious  for  the  conse- 
quences of  them,  contain  much  instruction  upon  this  subject,  Ps.  li. 
cxxx.  etc. 

II.  Scriptural  terma  and  plirasos  denoting  forgiveness. 

The  pardon  or  forgiveness  of  sin  which  men  obtain  from  God, 
is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  effect  and  con- 
sequence of  the  Atonement  or  redemption  {anoXvigoiatg)  of  Christ. 
In  Eph.  1:  7,  the  licpfoig  naQamo^fiaKav  is  represented  as  belong- 
ing to  the  anoXmgo)Gig  dia  uYuaiog  Xpiorov,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  it;  cf  Col.  1:  14.  Heb.  9:  15,  "Christ  died  fig  anoXvTQmaiv 
T(ov  inl  Ttj  noo'nr]  diu&Tjxr]  naga(3aafO)i'."  Rom.  3:  24,  "  We  are 
pardoned,  d'c}caiov(.ifi'Oi  dice  anoXvxQioatoig  irjg  Iv  Xoiotm,"  etc. 
The  principal  terms  are  the  following  :  viz. 

(1)  KuTa.Xlayt],  reconcilintiun  (Germ.  Versohnung,)  and  aa- 
rallaoaofxat.  Cf  Morus,  pp.  113 — 166,  §§  9 — 11.  This  phra- 
seology was  primarily  used  with  respect  to  enemies,  who  were  rec- 
onciled, or  who  became  friends  airain,  1  Cor.  7:  11.  Matt.  5:  24. 
Then  it  was  transferred  to  God.  The  first  origin  of  this  phraseolo- 
gy with  respect  to  him,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  men  had 
gross  conceptions  of  the  subject,  and  supposed  the  manner  of  the 
divine  conduct,  to  be  like  that  of  men.  Whoever  transgressed  the 
law  of  God,  provoked  him  to  anger,  i.  e.  to  displeasure  and  to  a 
strong  expression  of  it.  (Hence  the  judgments  of  God  are  called 
ogyrj,  indUrioig  x^fov.)  God  must  now  be  appeased,  and  the  trans- 
gressor must  endeavour  to  make  God  again  his  friend.  Such  was  the 
common  and  popular  language  on  this  subject; — language  which 
was  universally  intelligible,  and  which  is  always  used  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  a  sense  worthy  of  God  ;    vid.  §  86.     Thus  when  it  is 
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said  in  the  New  Testament,  ■d-fog  rii-uv  KaxttlXazTfTai,  the  meaning 
is,  that  through  Christ  he  withholds  the  expression  of  his  displeas- 
ure, the  punishment  of  sin.  Thus  Paul  uses  this  phraseology, 
2  Cor.  5:  19,  and  explains  it  by  the  addition,  ^iri  loyiCoimvog  Tiagcc- 
TTToi/^taTu-  like  the  Hebrew  ]i2?  I'^n  ,  Ps.  32:  1,2.  In  Rom.  5:  11, 
he  uses  the  phrase  xuTuXlayrjp  fla(iofiiv,  in  the  same  sense,  i.  e.  we 
obtain  from  God  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  The  latter  passage  shows 
clearly  that  xaraAAayj;  does  not  denote  the  moral  improvement  of 
men,  as  Eberhard,  Gruner,  and  others  explain  it.  On  the  contrary, 
the  term  always  implies  the  idea  of  the  mutual  reconciliation  of  two 
parties,  by  which  two  or  more,  who  were  not  previously  on  good 
terms,  become  friends  again.  A'«raAAay>/,  then,  as  Morus  remarks 
(p.  16.5,  ad  finem),  means  the  restoration  of  friendship,  and  the 
means  of  effecting  this,  through  Christ ;  and  yuraklaooftv,  is  to 
bring  about,  or  restore  harmony  and  friendship.  This  harmony 
does  not  subsist  between  God  and  men,  as  long  as  men  are  consid- 
ered as  transgressors,  and  God  is  compelled  (o  punish  them  as  such. 
They  do  not  love  God  as  their  father,  and  he  cannot  love  them  as 
his  children.  That  they  learn  how  to  love  him,  and  that  he  is  able 
to  love  them,  they  owe  to  Christ.  He  therefore  is  the  peace-maker, 
the  restorer  of  friendship,  o  •/uraXXuooMv. 

{2)^'yfqfacg  u/nugTioiv,  dcftivui,  and  the  similar  phrases xai>ap/- 
^iiv,  yuoiCfO&ui  df.iaQTiag,  -ndgeGig,  k.t.  X. 

(a)  Explanation  of  these  terms  and  of  the  sentiment  contained 
in  them.  "^qfGig  and  dqlivai  are  used  literally  to  denote  release, 
as  from  captivity,  Luke  4:  18:  also  remission  of  debt  (debiti),  Matt. 
6:  12.  Now  sin  was  very  frequently  compared  both  with  capti- 
vity and  with  debt ;  and  hence,  probably,  this  term  was  first  used 
by  the  LXX.  as  correspondent  with  ]i5;  N'l;:.  This  phrase  was 
always  opposed  to  the  inflicting  of  punishment,  or  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  denotes  remission,  forbearing  to  inflict  punishment ;  Ex. 
34:  7.  In  Mark  3:  29,  lyeiv  dqeaiv  is  contrasted  with  ivoyog  fa~ 
Tiv  i(gioeo)g.  To  take  away  sin,  and  take  away  punishment,  were 
thus  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the  Hebrews,  Is.  liii.  And  so 
it  comes  to  pass  that  the  words  which  stand  for  sin,  also  stand  for 
punishment.  Thus  Xo  forgive  sin,  and  to  heal  sickness  (pana  pecca- 
ti),  were  frequently  the  same.  Matt.  9:  2,  5,  6,  coll.  Ps.  103:  3. 

Similar  to  these  are  the  other  popular  terms :  as,  ndgfoig  which 
is  the  act  of  overlooking,  Rom.  3:  25.     God  does  not  look  upon  sins. 
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he  forgets  them,  does  not  think  of  them  ;  in  opposition  to  thinking 
of  them,  placing  them  before  his  countenance  (Ps.  90:  8),  i.  e.  pun- 
ishing them,  etc.  Also,  ^aglCioO^cci  nagunrcafxara.  Col.  2:  13, 
spoken  of  the  remission  of  guilt ;  tlaXeicfuiv  dfiagrlag,  Acts  3:  19, 
answering  to  the  Hebrew  ^Y:J2  ,  Is.  43:  25  ;  used  also  by  Lysias. 
The  figure  in  this  case  is  taken  from  an  account  book,  in  which  the 
name  of  the  debtor  is  obliterated  when  he  has  paid  his  debt,  or 
when  it  is  remitted  to  him. 

The  phrases,  Kad^aQl^eodat  aq)  dfiUQTicov,  gaviiCeG&cii,  %.  x.  A. 
to  be  purified,  washed,  to  purify  one's  self,  occur  very  frequently. 
They  were  derived  from  the  very  common  comparison  of  sin  with, 
stains  and  impurities.  Hence  Moses  ordained  purifications  and 
washings,  as  significant  or  symbolical  rites.  These  phrases  were 
used,  first,  in  respect  to  men,  and  denoted  self-purification  {iia&' 
tavTOv),  i.  e.  moral  reformation,  1  John  3:  3.  2  Cor.  7:  1.  Heb.  10: 
22 ;  which  however  could  not  be  done  independently  of  God,  but 
by  his  assistance  ;  secondly,  in  respect  to  God.  He  is  said  io  puri- 
fy men  from  sin,  i.  e.  to  consider  them  as  pure,  innocent, — not  to 
punish  them.  So  Ps.  51:  4,  "  Wash  me  from  mine  iniquities;" 
1  John  1:  9.  2  Pet.  1:  9,  nadagtaiiog  xmv  nulai  a^iagxioiv. 

ib)  Some  are  not  content  with  making  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to 
consist  in  the  removal  of  the  punishment  of  sin  ;  but  would  have  it 
extend  to  the  removal  both  of  the^?/«7;  [culpa),  and  punishment  of 
sin;  since  both  belong  to  the  imputation  of  sin.  This  statement, 
understood  in  a  popular  sense,  is  not  objectionable  ;  but  strictly  un- 
derstood, it  is.  The  established  theory  respecting  the  remission  of 
sin,  has  been  transmitted  from  the  time  of  Anselmus  (§  101,  ad  fin.), 
who  brought  the  whole  doctrine  of  justification  into  a  judicial  form,  . 
and  arrano-ed  it  like  a  legal  process.  Thus,  when  a  thief  has  stolen, 
he  must  both  restore  the  property  stolen,  and  suffer  punishment. 
The  guilt,  in  this  case,  is  not  removed  by  the  punishment.  The 
advocates  of  this  opinion,  therefore,  comprehended  under  justifica- 
tion, a  special  acquittal  of  guilt,  different  from  the  acquittal  of  pun- 
ishment. This  acquittal  of  guilt  they  considered  as  the  imputation 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  imputed  to  men  by  God,  in  the  same 
way  as  if  it  had  been  wrought  by  them.  In  this  way,  as  they 
thought,  was  the  guilt  of  sin  removed  ;  vid.  <^  115.     But, 

First.  This  distinction  between  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin 
is  never  distinctly  made  in  the  Bible,  when  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
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is  spoken  of.  Some  have  considered  this  distinction  as  implied  in 
the  passages  which  speak  of  the  purification,  or  washing  atooy  of 
sins,  or  in  which  sins  are  compared  "with  debts  ;  but  without  suffi- 
cient reason.  The  Bible  makes  justification  the  mere  forgiveness 
of  sins,  i.  e.  removal  of  the  punishment  of  them  ;  without  any  spe- 
cial acquittal  of  guilt  connected  with  it :  as  Rom.  6:  7,  sq.  vid. 
§110,  "  De  obedientia  Christi  activa,"  from  which  the  doctrine 
"  De  obedientia  Christi  passiva,"  must  not  be  separated.  The  obe- 
dience of  Christ  shown  in  acting  and  suffering,  is  one  and  the  same. 
The  fruits  of  this  obedience  we  enjoy,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  texts 
cited  below.  The  Bible  does  not  separate  one  kind  of  obedience 
from  the  other  ;  neither  should  we  ;  vid.  §  115. 

Secondly.  The  remission  of  the  guilt  of  sin  is  not  essential,  and 
does  not  contribute  to  the  real  tranquillity  of  the  sinner.  The  guilt 
of  a  sin  once  committed  cannot  be  effaced.  The  conscience  of  the 
transgressor  can  never  be  made  to  pronounce  him  innocent,  but 
will  always  regard  him  as  having  sinned.  It  is  enough  to  compose 
his  mind,  to  know  and  be  convinced,  that  the  punishment  of  sin  has 
been  remitted.  But  how  can  he  be  made  to  believe,  and  be  happy 
in  believing,  that  he  is  innocent,  when,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  his  own  conscience,  he  is  guilty. 

Thirdly.  The  theory  which  teaches  that  the  guilt  of  sin  is  re- 
moved, is  founded  upon  a  comparison  of  the  conduct  of  God  towards 
men,  with  the  conduct  of  men  among  themselves ;  which  is  here  en- 
tirely inapplicable.  A  criminal  (e.  g.  a  thief)  who  sins  against  his 
fellow  men,  does  them  an  injury.  He  must,  therefore,  make  good 
their  loss,  besides  suffering  punishment.  But  men,  by  sinning,  do 
not  injure  or  rob  God.  They  wrong  only  ihcmselocs.  Now  if  men 
fulfil  the  prescribed  conditions  of  obtaining  pardon,  God  remits  the 
punishment  of  sin  ;  but  God  himself  c&unot  remove  the  guilt  of  sin, 
in  its  proper  sense.  For  God  cannot  err,  and  consider  an  action 
which  is  actually  wrong,  and  consequently  involves  guilt,  as  7-ight 
in  itself  He,  however,  can  forgive  us,  or  remit  the  punishment 
which  we  deserve.  He  can  regard  and  treat  us,  on  certain  condi- 
tions, as  if  we  were  innocent. 

(3)  At'/.aio)(yig.i  dixaioovi't]  and  diicaioiJa&ui,  loyl^eaOui  fig  d'c- 
naioavvriv,  v..  x.  X. 

These  terms  of  the  Grecian  Jews  can  be  explained  only  from 
the  Hebrew  usage.     pT:i  ,  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  in   its  primary 
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and  physical  sense,  means  rectus,  Jirmus,  rigidus  fuit ;  then,  in  a 
moral  sense,  rectus  fuit,  in  various  modifications,  degrees,  and  re- 
lations :  e.  g.  verus  et  verax  fuit,  bonus,  sc.  benignus  fuit ;  scverus 
(Bquus,  JUSTUS,  iNNOCENs/i«7,  right,  such  as  nne  should  be,  Vs.  143: 
2,  "  No  man  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God."  Hence  we  can  explain 
the  significations  ofpitjirn,  dmuiovv,  facer ejustum;  and  o^  dtviai- 
ova&ab,  fieri  justum.     A  man  may  he  justified  in  two  ways  :  viz. 

{a)  By  perfect  holiness,  virtue,  or  uprightness  of  conduct ;  by 
being  actually j«5^,  or,  such  as  one  should  be.  Hence  the  phrase 
to  justify,  or  to  consider,  pronounce,  treat,  reward  one,  as  right,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  mentioned  sense.  In  this  sense,  it  is  used  by 
the  LXX.  Ps.  143:  2,  ov  dcxaio)&t]oeTat  ii/ojniov  oov  nag  fto^',  and 
Ezek.  16:  51,  52.  This  is  called  justifcatio  interna.  In  this  sense 
it  is  understood,  in  the  important  passage  respecting  justification, 
Rom.  v.,  both  by  Socinians,  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction, 
and  by  those  of  the  Romish  Church,  who  advocate  good  works  as 
the  procuring  cause  of  salvation.  But  this  interpretation  does  the 
greatest  violence  to  the  words  in  this  passage. 

In  connexion  with  this  meaning,  dixaiovf  sometimes  signifies 
emendare,  probum  reddere,  Ps.  73:  13  (in  the  Septuagint),  and  Rev. 
22:  11,  seq.     Some  of  the  schoolmen  call  this  jusfifcatio  physica. 

(b)  One  who  is  guilty  is  said  to  be  justified,  when  he  is  declared 
and  treated  as  exempt  from  punishment  or  innocent,  or  when  the  pun- 
ishment of  his  sins  is  remitted  to  him.  This  is  called  justificatio 
externa.  The  terms  justifcatiun,  pardon,  accounting  righteous, 
occur  in  the  Bible  much  more  frequently  in  this  sense  than  in  any 
other,  and  so  are  synonymous  with  forgiveness  of  sin.  This  sense 
is  founded  on  the  judicial  meaning  of  the  word  p''"7^ri,  to  pardon, 
acquit,  pronounce  innocent,  spoken  of  the  Judge,  (p'^'nis:,  innocens)  j 
and  of  the  opposite,  5"'UJ"in  ,  damnere,  pro  rco  dcclarere,  (ydi>, 
reus);  e.  g.  Ex.  23:  7.  Prov.  17:  15,  sq.  This  is  transferred\o 
God,  who  is  conceived  as  the  judge  of  the  actions  of  men.  Here, 
however,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  carry  the  comparison  too  far, 
and  must  abstract  from  our  conceptions  all  the  imperfections  which 
belong  to  human  conduct.  He  condemns,  or  judges,  i.  e.  he  pun- 
ishes ; — antecedens  {ihe  part  of  human  judges),  pro  conscquente. 
The  opposite  of  this,  to  acquit,  pardon  {dmaiovv),  is  then  to  re- 
move punishment.  This  is  done,  however,  as  the  Bible  every  where 
teaches,  not  propter  justitiam  internam  hominis,  as  at  human  tribu- 
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nals ;  for  no  one  is  innocent  and  pure  from  sin,  Roin.  3:  19,  seq. 
According  to  the  gospel,  God  bestows  favor  upon  men  gratuitously, 
on  account  of  faith  in  Christ,  on  condition  of  holiness  and  of  perse- 
vering in  Christian  confidence. 

The  principal  texts  which  support  this  doctrine,  and  in  which 
dixaiMOig  and  d'ixuioovt>t]  stand  in  this  sense,  are  Rom.  iii.  iv.  v., 
in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  desert  of  works.  These 
passages  will  be  examined  in  the  following  sections.  In  Rom.  iv. 
the  term  dcaaiovp  is  used  v.  5  ;  loyl^fa&ui  diKuioavi'r,v  {to  pardon, 
the  opposite  of  koyi'^fOxyut  ufiaoTtui',  to  punish'^  v.  G  ;  and  uq.'nvuv 
aftagiiap  v.  7.  In  Rom.  5:  9,  11,  diy.atovo9ui  and  xaraAAa'rr^o- 
•Qat,  are  interchanged  in  the  same  way  ;  and  dixaioavt/j]  is  explain- 
ed by  tl{vOf(}itt  dno — upafjTtag  xat  {yavaiov.  The  words  dixut- 
ovv^  dixacoavfi],  are  also  opposed  to  orjyr}  dfov,  Rom.  1:  17,  18; 
to  xatdnQioig,  Rom.  5:  16,  18 ;  to  iyxaliTv,  Rom.  8:  33.  Cf  Storr, 
"  De  significatione  vocis  d'lxaiog  in  Nov.  Test."  Opusc.  Academ- 
ica,  T.  I. 

Note.  The  writings  of  theologians  present  great  diversity  and  difficulty  in 
determining  the  idea  oC  Sixouojaig  and  Sixaiovv.  Most  of  the  ancient  Luther- 
an theologians,  with  whom  Doderlein  and  Seiler  agree,  consider  justification 
as  being  merely  the  removal  of  punishment ;  while  Koppe,  Zachariil,  Less,  Dan- 
ov  and  others,  comprise  in  this  idea  the  whole  purpose  of  God  to  bless  and 
save  men,  of  which  ihe  removal  of  punishment  is  only  the  commencement. 
These  theologians  maintain,  iha.t  justif. cation  is  the  same  as  predestination,  on- 
ly that  justification  is  the  less  definite  word  of  the  two.  Vid.  Zacharia,  Bibl. 
Theol.  IV.  S.  548,  sq.  and  especially  Danov,  Drey  Abhandlungen  von  der 
Rechtfertigung,  Jena,  1777;  in  answer  to  which  Seiler  wrote,  "  Ueber  den 
Unterschied  der  Rechtfertigung  und  Pradestination,"  Erlangen,  1777,  8vo. 

Those  who  hold  the  former  opinion,  consider  the  conferring  of  good  as  a 
consequence  of  justification,  and  appeal  to  the  obvious  texts,  Rom.  5:  1,  18,  21. 
Gal.  3:  11.  They  remark,  that  exemption  from  punishment,  and  bestowment 
of  blessing,  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing;  since  one  who  is  acquitted  in 
Court,  is  not,  of  course,  promoted  and  rewarded.  Those  who  hold  the  latter 
opinion  mention  the  fact,  that  pn::  frequently  means,  henrfit,  blessing,  recom- 
pense, and  construe  the  phrase  npT:;^  2rn  ,  Xoyt-tad'av  tis  Sinaioavvrjv,  which 
is  first  spoken  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  Gen.  15:  6,  to  mean  to  reckon  as  a  mer- 
it, to  reward ;  in  the  same  way  Ps.  106:  31,  and  Rom.  4:  4,  where  Paul  himself 
explains  p72  by  fitad'og.  The  declaring  Abraham  righteous,  did  not  consist  in 
the  simple  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  but  in  the  bestowment  of  blessing  and  re- 
ward.    Cf.  James  2:  21. 

The  following  considerations  may  help  to  settle  the  controversy. 

(1)  The  purposes  of  Gad  to  forgive  the  transgressor  his  sins,  and  to  maka 
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him  happy,  are  one  and  the  same;  but  they  may  be  distinguished  in  our  con- 
ceptions of  them,  and  then  his  bestowing  reward  is  the  immediate  consequence 
of  his  granting  forgiveness.  For  when  God  forgives  one  his  sins,  the  bestow- 
ment  of  tlie  promised  good  immediately  succeeds.  And  when  God  sees  one 
incapable  of  this  good,  he  does  not  forgive  his  sins. 

(2)  The  sacred  writers  do  not,  in  their  terms,  so  carefully  distinguish  and 
so  logically  divide  these  two  ideas,  which  are  so  nearly  related,  as  we  do  in 
scientific  discussion.  This  is  tiie  less  strange,  as  the  words  Sixaioiv  and  ^<- 
xat'ojGig  have  very  many  and  various  senses,  one  of  wliich  frequently  runs  into 
the  other.  The  words  are  sometimes  used  in  the  Bible  exclusive,  beyond  a 
doubt,  of  the  idea  of  blessing,  and  sometimes  also  inclusive  of  it. 

(3)  But  this  should  not  hinder  us  from  distinguishing  these  ideas,  and  con- 
sidering them  separately,  for  the  sake  of  clearness  in  scientific  discussion. 
Here,  however,  as  in  respect  to  all  the  divine  purposes,  we  must  guard  against 
the  idea  of  succession  ;  and  also  against  mistake  from  a  comparison  with  hu- 
man tribunals,  where  one  may  be  entirely  acquitted,  without  however  receiv- 
ing reward,  or  any  farther  provision  for  his  welfare.  The  accused  is  absolved  ; 
and  then  left  to  seek  his  fortune  where  he  pleases.  But  this  is  not  the  man- 
ner of  God.  Upon  everyone  whom  he  forgives,  or  whom  he  counts  right- 
eous, God  immediately  bestows,  on  the  ground  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  all  the 
good  and  blessing,  which  the  subject  of  his  grace  is  capable  of  enjoying. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  sacred  writers  frequently  connect  these  two  ideas 
in  the  same  word.  Cf.  Noesselt,  Pfingstprogramm,  De  eo  quid  sit,  Detim 
condonnare  hominibus  peccata,  ptenasque  remittere  ?  Halae,  1792  (in  his  Exer- 
citt.). 

Morus  (p.  151,  §5)  has  therefore  well  defined  and  explained  the  scriptural 
idea  of  \.\m  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  wide  sense  in  which  it  frequently  occurs 
in  the  Bible,  as  including  (1)  exemption  by  God  from  the  fatal  consequences 
of  sin,  i.e.  from  fear  of  the  suff"ering  or  punishment  consequent  upon  sin, 
and  from  this  suffering  and  punishment  itself  (/<?}  unoha&ai,  John  in.)  ;  (2) 
the  bestowment  of  blessings  (^.mj)v  iyttv),  instead  of  this  deserved  punishment. 
For  both  we  are  indebted  to  Christ.  The  ground  and  motive  however,  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  on  the  part  of  God,  is  his  unmerited  goodness  and  benevo- 
lence. This  is  the  uniform  representation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  John  3:  16, 
seq.     Morus  p.  152,  §  G. 


§110.  Illustration  of  the  Scriptural  statement,  that  men  owe   it  to 
Christ  alone,  that  Godjustijies  them,  or  forgives  their  sins. 

Since  sin  consists  in  transgression  of  the  divine  law,  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  God  alone  to  forgive  sin.  So  the  Bible  every  where 
teaches,  Ps.  li.  James  4:  12,  coll.  Luke  5:  21.     The  Gospel  teach- 
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es,  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  forgiveness  to  Christ  alone, — that 
God  forgives  sin,  on  account  of  Christ.  It  every  where  magnifies 
this,  as  one  of  the  greatest  divine" favors,  and  as  the  foundation  of 
all  our  blessedness  ;  John  3:  16.  ch.  vi.  Heb.  9:  15.  Rom.  5:  I.  Ac- 
cordingly the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  through  Christ,  is  always  enu- 
merated by  the  apostles  among  the  principal  doctrines  and  elemen- 
tary principles  of  Christianity,  which  were  never  to  be  withheld  in 
religious  instruction  ;  vid.  1  Thess.  1:  10,  ' Jrjooug  6  ^vof-iffog  tjfiug 
ano  T^g  o^jyrjg  ig^Ofxt'vTjg,  et  alibi.  The  Acts  of  the  apostles  and 
their  epistles  show,  that  they  always  commenced  with  this  doctrine, 
and  referred  every  thing  to  it,  both  with  Jews  and  Gentiles,  enlight- 
ened and  ignorant ;  because  it  is  equally  essential  to  all. 

The  following  classes  comprise  the  principal  proof-texts  relating 
to  this  point. 

(1)  The  texts  which  declare  that  Christ  has  atoned  for  us;  and 
that  to  procure  the  remission  of  sins,  was  the  great  object  of  his  ad- 
vent to  the  world  ;  and  that  he  accomplished  this  object,  1  John  1: 
1,2.  Heb.  1:  3,  zit  iuvTOv  xai>uocG/.ioi'  Txovt^nufxfvog  twi/  ufiugti(ijp 
TjfioJy.  Heb.  9:  26,  "  He  has  appeared  before  God  {niquviQbjxui,  v. 
24)  with  his  offering  {diu  &vaiag  avrov),  to  take  away  sin  {eig 
d&fTT^ncv  uf-iaorlug ;"  i.  e.  he  sacrificed  himself  for  us,  he  died  for 
us,  to  free  us  from  the  punishment  of  sin  (vid.  v.  14). 

(2)  The  texts  which  require  from  us  an  unlimited  conjidence 
{niOTig)  in  Christ,  for  the  reason,  that  we  are  indebted  to  him  and 
to  his  person  for  our  spiritual  welfare  and  our  acceptance  with  God. 
Acts  26:  18,  Xu'^elv  acpfoiv  dfiugiicoi/ — nlarei  t  >]  eig  ifii. 
2:38.  Rom.  o:  1,  Ainaio){tii'ifg  in  Tiiorfojg,  e  i q  tj  v  7]  v  t/ofitv 
TiQog  'deop  (the  favor  of  God  and  peace  of  mind)  dcu  Xgioiov 
(which  we  owe  to  Christ).  Ephes.  1:7,  ' Ev  m  {Xqigxvj)  tyofAfv 
anokvTgtoGtv  diu  u'i\uaTog  avrov,  i.  e.  rrjV  uq:eoiv  TxaQamojfxuioiv. 

(3)  The  texts  which  teach,  that  there  is  no  other  way  besides 
this,  in  which  the  forgiveness  of  sin  can  be  obtained.  Heb.  10:  26, 
"  For  those  who  apostatize,  contrary  to  their  better  convictions  re- 
specting Christ  {iicovaicag  ufiuQTavovtwv,  v.  23.  3:  12,  13),  there 
remains  no  atoning  sacrifice  (i^i;(j/a  mgl  uviuqtkov^;"  i.e.,  ihere 
is  no  way  for  them  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins;  since  this 
is  the  only  way,  and  this  way  they  despise ;  cf  Heb.  6:  4,  sq. 
The  discourse  of  Peter,  Acts  4:  12,  Ovx  tOTiv  h  u?J,o)  aontjgia, 
X.  T.  X.      ^wTtjgia,  in  this  passage,  is  good,  happiness,  here  and 
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hereafter.  This  happiness  can  be  obtained  through  no  other  person. 
The  name  (person)  of  no  other  man  under  heaven,  is  given  to  us  for 
this  object.  "Oi>0[^ia  here  is  connected  ip  ai/i^gojuoig,  no  name  among 
men.  The  meaning  is  :  '  We  are  directed  by  God  to  no  other  man, 
however  holy,  through  whom  to  obtain  safety  and  happiness,  besides 
Jesus  Christ.' 

(4)  The  texts  which  teach  clearly  and  expressly,  that  God  for- 
gives men  their  sins,  or  justifies  them,  and  frees  them  from  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin,  solely  on  account  of  Christ.  Acts  10:  43,  "  To  him 
gave  all  the  prophets  witness,  that  whoever  believes  in  him,  should 
through  him  {dia  ovof^iuzog  aviou)  receive  remission  of  sins."  (Cf. 
Ps.  XXII.  XL.  ex.  Is.  Liii.)  Acts  13:  38,  /tid  To  vxov  vyuv  aqe- 
an;  (xfiUQTiwf  xarayyikX^Tut,  even  of  those,  from  which  you  could 
not  be  justified  according  to  the  Law  of  Moses."  1  John  2:  12, 
u^qiMfTai  vpiiv  at  apagilut  Sia  to  ovohu  avxov,  propter  Chris- 
tum. Rom.  5:  10,  KaTtiVMyr]f.ifv  rta  d^fM  did  tov  Sccvutov  tov  vIoij 
uvTOV,  coll.  V.  18,  and  1  Thess.  1:'  10.  2  Cor.  5:  21,  "  God  treated 
him,  who  had  never  sinned,  as  a  sinner,  in  our  stead,  that  we  might 
he  forgiven  by  God  ;  y3vto!.if&u  drAuioavvi]  diov  (i.  e.  dUaiot  ivoi- 
Tiiov  dfuv)  tv  «j'rf<7/'  on  his  account, \.  19. 

But  the  passage  which  exhibits  the  mind  of  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles most  fully  and  clearly,  is  Rom.  3:  21 — 28.  Cf  Noesselt,  Ab- 
handlung,  Opusc.  T.  II.  Paul  here  opposes  the  prevailing  mistake 
respecting  the  merit  of  good  works,  and  of  the  observance  of  the 
Law,  and  the  opinion  that  God  loved  the  Jews  alone,  and  compara- 
tively disregarded  every  other  people.  Paul  shows  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, God  feels  a  paternal  interest  in  all  men  ;  and  is  willing  to  for- 
give all,  since  all,  as  sinners,  need  forgiveness;  but  that  men  can 
never  obtain  a  title  to  this  forgiveness  by  their  own  imperfect  obe- 
dience to  the  Law,  but  only  by  faith  in  Christ,  to  whom  they  are  in- 
debted for  this  favor,  and  in  a  way  exclusive  of  all  personal  desert. 
"  Now  (in  the  times  of  the  New  Testament)  we  are  are  made  ac- 
quainted, by  the  Christian  doctrine,  with  the  purpose  of  God  to  for- 
give us  {diKaioavvt]  deov,  vs.  22,  24),  without  respect  to  the 
observance  of  the  Law,  as  any  thing  meritorious  (ytoglg  v6~ 
fiov)  ;  of  which  purpose,  frequent  indications  appear,  even  in 
the  Old  Testament.  This  is  God's  purpose  to  forgive  men, 
on  account  of  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  without  their  own 
desert.  This  forgiveness  is  extended  to  all  (Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles), who  believe  in  Christ.     All  are   sinners,  unworthy  of  the  di- 
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vine  favor,  and  deserving  of  punishment.  But  God,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  impartial,  paternal  love,  desires  to  make  all  men  happy  ;  and 
accordingly  intends  this  to  be  the  means  of  the  happiness  of  all. 
But  this  forgiveness  is  bestowed  upon  them,  without  their  deserving 
it  {dogfoci^),  from  the  mere  mere)/  {'/agig)  of  God,  through  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ.  God  hath  appointed  Christ  to  be  an  atoning  sac- 
rifice {llaaivfJtov),  or  a  propitiator  through  faith  in  his  blood  (i.  e. 
God  forgives  us  on  his  account,  if  we  place  our  whole  reliance  upon 
his  death,  endured  for  our  good).  He  now  indulgently  forgives  us 
our  past  sins  (committed  before  our  conversion  to  Christ ;  cf  Heb. 
9:  15).  He  now  shows,  (in  these  times  of  the  New  Testament,) 
how  merciful  he  is  to  all  men,  by  forgiving  {dinatovvto.)  every  one 
(Jew  or  Gentile)  who  believes  in  Jesus  Christ  {xov  in  niaiKog)." 

The  question  arises,  how  and   by  tohat  means  has  Christ  pro- 
cured for  us  pardon  from   God,  or  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ? 

We  find  many  clear  declarations  upon  this  point  in  the  discours- 
es of  Jesus  himself;  especially  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  where  he  fre- 
quently speaks  of  his  death,  and  of  the  worth  and  advantages  of  it ; 
John  3:  14.  Matt.  xxvr.  We  find  passages  of  the  same  kind  even 
in  the  discourses  of  John  the  Baptist,  John  ]:29;  and  in  the 
prophecies  to  which  Christ  appeals  as  referring  to  himself,  Ps.  xxii. 
XL.  Is.  Liii.  But  this  doctrine  is  more  clearly  explained,  developed, 
and  applied,  in  the  instructions  of  the  apostle-s.  While  Christ  was 
visibly  upon  the  earth,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  this  doctrine;  but 
left  it  for  his  disciples  to  make  a  more  full  developement  and  appli- 
cation of  this,  as  well  as  of  many  other  doctrines,  after  his  sufferings 
and  death  should  have  become  facts  which  had  already  taken  place. 
That  the  views  which  they  give  upon  this  subject,  did  not  originate 
merely  in  the  conceptions  then  prevalent  among  the  Jews  and 
heathen,  but  are  exactly  suited  to  the  universal  necessities  of  man, 
is  clear  from  §  108. 

But  there  have  always  been  some  in  the  Christian  Church,  and 
many  in  modern  times,  to  whom  this  doctrine,  so  clearly  taught  in 
the  New  Testament,  has  been  offensive,  as  it  was  formerly  to  many 
Jews  and  heathen  ;  I  Cor.  i.  ii.  And  so  they  endeavour  to  give  a 
different  view,  from  that  given  in  the  New  Testament,  of  the  nature 
of  the  benefits  which  Christ  has  conferred  upon  the  human  race, 
confinincT  them   to  his  doctrine,  and  the  results  of  it.     So  Socinus, 
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and  many  of  the  same  opinion  in  other  parties.  Sometimes  they 
endeavour  to  deduce  their  opinions,  by  a  forced  interpretation,  from 
the  Bible.  Sometimes  they  hold  that  the  subject  should  not  be 
definitely  stated,  at  least  in  popular  discourse  ; — that  it  is  sufficient 
to  say,  in  general,  we  obtain  forgiveness  of  sin  through  Christ,  or 
through  faith  in  Christ,  leaving  every  one  to  understand  this  state- 
ment in  his  own  way.  But  the  meaning  of  this  indefinite  phraseol- 
ogy must  certainly  be  explained  in  theological  instruction.  Should 
it  then  be  withheld  from  the  people  ?  and  is  it  honest,  to  refer  the 
common  people  and  the  young  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  the  lan- 
guage employed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  them  something 
widely  different  from  what  is  contained  in  the  Bible  1  If  the  con- 
science of  any  one  does  not  pronounce  such  conduct  inexcusable^ 
he  should  renounce  the  idea  of  being  a  Christian  teacher.  The 
question  here  is  not,  how  the  doctrine  may  be  understood  by  learn- 
ed men,  judging  independently  of  the  authority  of  Revelation  ;  but 
how  the  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  New  Testament  ?  Since  this  book 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  religious  knowledge ;  the  doctrines  and 
ideas  which  it  contains  should  be  explained,  and  in  a  way  which 
will  be  intelligible  to  those  who  hear.  And  considering  how  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  man  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  forgiveness  is  ; 
what  a  powerful  influence  it  exerts  ;  how  much  it  does  to  tranquil- 
lize the  mind,  to  purify  and  elevate  the  character  ;  it  would  be  an 
act  of  rashness  and  cruelty  to  destroy  the  faith  of  men  in  it ;  and 
to  rob  them  of  a  belief,  in  place  of  which  nothing  can  be  substituted 
at  once  so  plain  to  the  reason,  so  beneficial  to  the  character,  and  so 
consoling  to  the  heart. 

The  Bible  ascribes  the  forgiveness  which  is  procured  for  us  by 
Christ,  principally  to  the  following  points:  viz.  (\)  \i\s  sufferings 
and  violent  death ;  which  is  often  called,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  aJfAu  Xgcarov  and  atccvgog.  This  is  the  principal  thing. 
In  connexion  with  this  it  places  (2)  his  resurrection,  and  (3)  his 
intercession.  On  these  grounds,  God  justifies  or  forgives  men. 
These  three  parts  will  therefore  be  separately  considered,  <5>'^  III, 
112. 

Note.  We  should  not  stop  with  one  of  these  particulars,  and  overlook  the 
rest.  The  resurrection  of  Christ,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  assures 
us  of  the  validity  of  his  atonement;  and  his  intercession  imparts  a  deep  con- 
viction, that  although  he  has  ascended  into  the  heavens,  he  is  still  mindful  of 
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US,  and  cares  for  our  welfare.  These  three  points  together  compose  the  en- 
lire  meritum  Christi.  Persons  are  said  mereri,  or  bene  mererl  de  aliquo,  when 
they  assist  another  to  obtain  possession  of  any  advantage.  Sometimes  these 
advantacres  themselves,  which  are  obtained  by  the  assistance  of  a  benefactor, 
are  called  vierita.  But  tlie  custom  of  the  schools,  ever  since  the  time  of  the 
schoolmen,  has  been,  to  call  the  death  of  Christ,  so  far  as  we  are  indebted  to 
it  for  pardon  and  eternal  happiness,  the  meritum  Christi,  by  way  of  eminence  ; 
meaning  that  we  owe  these  spiritual  blessings  to  the  death  of  Christ,  without 
denying  that  he  has  deserved  well  of  the  human  race  in  other  ways.  Consid- 
ering that  this  phraseology  has  now  become  established  in  systematic  theolo- 
gy, Morus  (pp.  171,  172,  §  5.)  justly  thinks  that  it  should  be  preserved  ;  as  a 
deviation  from  it  might  produce  confusion. 


§111.  C^/" /Ac  SUFFERINGS  anc?  DEATH  of  Clirtst ;  how  far  wt  UTt 
indebted  to  them  for  our  justification  or  pardon  ;  together  toith 
observations  on  some  of  the  principal  attributes  (affectiones)  oj 
the  death  of  Christ. 

We  shall  adhere,  in  this  place,  simply  to  the  doctrine  and  repre- 
sentations of  the  New  Testament ;  and  hereafter  (§  114)  treat  of 
the  various  explanations  which  have  been  given  in  later  times  of 
this  doctrine,  and  of   the  various  ecclesiastical  opinions  de  satis- 

FACTIONE. 

I.  The  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ;    ntid  how  far   men  are  indebted  to  tliem  for  their  jua- 
lificalion  or  forgiveness. 

By  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, many  objects  and  ends,  which  God  had  in  view,  were  attain- 
ed ;  and  they  may  therefore  be  considered  in  various  lights,  all  of 
which  are  important  and  full  of  instruction.  Thus  the  death  of 
Christ  furnishes  a  proof  of  the  great  love  of  God  and  of  Christ  to 
us.  It  is  an  example  of  the  greatest  steadfastness,  confidence  in  God, 
and  patience  ;  etc.  And  these  views  of  it  are  often  presented  in 
the  New  Testament ;  but  by  no  means  the  most  frequently.  The 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  are  mainly  considered,  as  the  ground 
or  procuring  cause  of  our  forgiveness  and  of  our  spiritual  welfare. 
"  All  men  are  sinners,  and  consequently  deserving  of  punishment. 
The  ground  on  which  God  pardons  them,  or  forgives  their  sin,  is, 
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the  S7ifferings  and  death  of  Christ,  or  his  blood  shed  for  them.  He 
endured  the  misery  which  we  should  have  endured  as  the  penalty 
of  sin,  in  order  that  we  might  be  saved  from  deserved  punishment." 
Such  is  the  uniform  doctrine  of  the  Bible  ;  the  reason  and  object 
ofit  are  plain  from  what  was  remarked  in  §108.  Without  this 
doctrine,  the  Bible  is  not  consistent.  Our  forgiveness,  then,  does 
not  depend  upon  our  reformation  and  holiness,  by  which  we  deserve 
nothing  from  God  (Gal.  2:  21) ;  but  upon  the  death  of  Christ,  of 
which  our  holiness  is  the  result.  The  death  of  Christ  is  the  antece- 
dent ;  our  holiness  the  consequent. 

This  doctrine  is  briefly  and  summarily  taught  in  the  following 
passages,  part  of  which  have  been  already  explained,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  which  will  be  hereafter :  viz.  Matt.  26:  28.  Rom.  3:  25. 
5:  8,  9.  Eph.  1:7.  Heb.  9:  12,  15,  23.  1  John  1:  7. 

The  death  of  Christ,  however,  is  not  here  mentioned,  exclusive- 
ly of  his  other  sufferings ;  vid.  §  95.  All  together  constitute  that 
which  Paul  calls  the  vna^ori  of  Christ,  Rom.  5:  19  ;  because  he 
endured  them  from  obedience  to  God,  Phil.  2:  8.  Theologians  call 
them  all  obedientia  passiva.  But  death,  especially  a  violent  death, 
most  deeply  moves  our  sensibilities,  and  comprises,  as  we  regard  it, 
the  sum  and  substance  of  all  other  sufferings  and  punishments. 
For  this  reason  the  New  Testament  makes  more  frequent  mention 
of  the  death,  blood,  and  cross  of  Christ. 

The  following  passages  clearly  and  distinctly  teach,  that  Christ 
has  effected  the  deliverance  of  man  from  the  deserved  punishment 
of  sin,  by  means  of  his  sufferings  and  violent  death  ;  viz. 

(1)  The  texts  which  teach  that  Christ  suffered  or  died  for  all 
sinners,  or  for  all  the  sins  of  men  ;  d  la  {TiuganT(i}f.iata},  n  t  g  t 
(tijoAAcoi'),  but  more  commonly  v  n  £  g  {af-iagzojloji/  or  navKov  or 
dfxaQTiMif  r,ixo)v),  Hebrew,  ^2? .  E.  g.  Matt.  26:  28,  "  The  blood 
shed /or  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins."  Rom.  4:  25.  5:  6.  1  Cor. 
15:  3.  2  Cor.  5:  14,  15.  1  Pet.  3:  18.  Is.  53:  5,  sq. 

It  has  been  objected  against  this  proof,  that  to  do  a  thing  vntg 
Tivog  sometimes  means  simply  to  do  it  for  the  good  of  any  one,  to 
instruct  him,  improve  him,  or  to  give  him  an  example.  So  Col.  1: 
24,  where  Paul  speaks  of  his  sufferings  for  the  good  of  {vnig)  the 
Colossians  and  of  the  whole  Christian  Church,  because  he  was  per- 
secuted by  his  enemies,  and  then  imprisoned  at  Rome.  But  the 
sense  even  here  is  :  'he  congratulates  himself  that  he  can  undergo 
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in  his  own  person,  what  would  otherwise  have  befallen  the  whole 
Church  ;  while  the  general  hatred  lights  upon  him,  others  escaped.' 
When  now  this  phraseology  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  with  re- 
ference to  Christ,  it  never  means  that  he  died  to  teach  men,  etc.  j 
but  always,  instead,  in  the  place  of  men,  to  deliver  them.  He  suffer- 
ed, what  we  should  have  suffered  ;  endured  the  penalty  of  the  Law, 
which  we  should  have  endured.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  passage, 
Is.  Liii.  from  which  these  terms  are  so  frequently  borrowed  in  the 
New  Testament.  And  this  is  decisively  proved  by  the  passage,  Rom. 
5:  6,  where  it  is  said  that  Christ  died  for  {vth'q)  sinners.  This 
cannot  mean,  that  by  his  death  he  gave  men  an  example  of  firm- 
ness, or  sought  to  reform  them.  For  in  v.  7,  we  read  :  "  There 
are  but  few  instances  among  men  (like  that  of  Damon  and  Pythias) 
of  one  dying  for  an  e//noctH<  friend  ;  and  indeed  the  examples  are 
rare  of  one  dying  (as  Peter  was  willing  to  do  vnig  Xgiatov,  John  13: 
27)  even  hr  a.  benefactor  (dyad 6g).  But  there  is  no  example  of 
one  dying  for  rebels  and  criminals,  to  rescue  them  from  the  death 
which  they  deserved  ;  and  yet  so  did  Christ  die  for  us."  Paul  could 
not  have  expressed  his  meaning  more  clearly.  Accordingly  he  says, 
2  Cor.  5:  14,  "  Did  one  (Christ)  die  for  all,  then  were  all  dead." 

Farther,  if  this  phraseology  meant  nothing  more  than  is  contend- 
ed for  by  the  objector,  it  might  be  used  with  reference  to  the  death 
of  the  Apostles  and  other  martyrs.  But  this  is  never  the  case  in 
the  New  Testament.  No  one  of  them  is  ever  said  to  have  died  for 
the  world,  for  sinners,  or  sin.  It  is  said  respecting  Christ  exclusive- 
ly, oil — 6  T  g  vni(j  navT  wv  dnidave,  2  Cor.  5:  14, 15,  coll.  1  Cor. 
1:  13,  '  Was  Paul  crucified  for  [vntg)  you  V 

The  meaning  then  of  the  phraseology,  "  Christ  suffered  for  us, 
or  in  our  place,"  is  this:  'Since  Christ  suffered  for  our  sins,  we 
ourselves  are  freed  from  the  necessity  of  enduring  the  punishment, 
which  they  deserved.  It  is  the  same  as  if  we  had  ourselves  endur- 
ed this  punishment ;  and  therefore  it  need  no  longer  be  feared.' 
The  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians  and  Hebrews, 
are  full  of  texts  of  this  import.  Cf  Morus,  p.  151,  and  Storr,  Doc- 
trina  Christ,  p.  254. 

(2)  The  texts  which  teach,  that  Christ  was  treated  as  a  sinner; 
and  this,  in  our  stead,  that  we  might  be  considered  as  forgiven  by  God. 
2  Cor.  5:  21,  where  dfiaQiitt  or  dfiagzcokov  noinv,  is,  to  treat  one 
as  a  sinner,  to  punish  him  ;  as  the  opposite  dUatov  noielv  or  diKUi- 
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ovv,  is,  to  treat  as  innocent,  to  forgive.  Jesus  was  treated  in  this 
way  vTifQ  i^i^ioiv,  which  is  explained  by  what  follows,  "  that  we,  on 
Christ's  account,  might  be  treated  by  God  as  just  or  innocent,"  i.e. 
might  be  saved  from  deserved  punishment ;  ytvoifAi&a  dtxaioavvrj 
-Ofov,  i.  e.  dlviuioi  ivdmov  &iov.  So  also  Gal.  3:  13,  '  Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  (who  as  sinners  must  fear  the  threatnings  of  the  Law) 
from  the  threatened  punishment  of  the  Law  {'auxuqu  v6f.iov),  ys- 
V  6  f.n  V  0  g  V  Tc  e  g  i^/xojv  -AaTuga/hr  ijuxuiufjuTog  (as  in  v. 
10) ;  i.e.  by  enduring  for  us  a  cruel  capital  punishment  (to  which, 
according  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  only  the  grossest  offenders  were 
liable).  Cf.  Is.  53:  4—6,  from  which  the  Apostles  frequently  bor- 
row these  and  similar  expressions. 

(3)  With  the  passages  already  cited  belong  those  which  teach, 
that  Christ  took  upon  himself  and  bore  the  sins  of  men  ;  i.  e.  endur- 
ed the  punishment,  which  men  would  have  endured  for  their  sins. 
In  Hebrew  the  phrase  is,  its;  N'iJa  ,  or  b?D  ;  in  the  Septuagint 
and  the  New  Testament,  qt'^tiv  or  ai'gfiv  dfiagrlag.  It  occurs 
in  the  text,  Is.  53:  4,  which  is  always  referred  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  Christ.  Also  John  1:  29.  1  Pet.  2:  24.  Heb.  9:  28,  etc. 
Some  would  render  (ftQuv  or  uIquv  uf.iuQTiav  by  auftrre  peccatum, 
to  make  men  virtuous,  to  reform  them  in  a  moral  respect.  The  only 
passage  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  phrase  will  bear  this 
interpretation  is  I  John  3:  5,  where  it  is  equally  capable  of  the  oth- 
er rendering.  The  phrase  commonly  has  the  meaning  first  given, 
and  a  different  interpretation  does  the  greatest  violence  to  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs  ;  the  comparison  being  so  clearly  derived 
from  sacrifices. 

But  what  is  the  origin  of  this  signification  of  the  term  ?  In  the 
Old  Testament,  sin  is  frequently  compared  with  a  burden,  which 
oppresses  any  one,  and  which  he  is  compelled  to  carry,  when  he 
feels  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  sin,  or  is  punished.  So  in  Ar- 
abic, to  bear  one's  oton  or  another's  burden.  Hence  the  phrase  was 
used  in  reference  (a)  to  the  victim,  which  was  sacrificed  for  the 
atonement  of  sin.  The  victim  was  supposed  to  have  the  sin  or  pun- 
ishment laid  upon  it;  Lev.  16:  21,  22.  (b)  In  reference  to  men  ; 
a.ndfrst,  to  such  as  were  punished  for  their  own  sins.  Lev.  20: 
19.  24:  15  ;  and  secondly,  to  such  as  were  punished  on  account  of 
the  sins  of  others,  Lam.  5:  7,  "  We  must  bear  the  sins  of  our  fa- 
thers." Ezek.  18:  20.     Also  Is.  liii.,  "  The  punishment  lies  on  him, 
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he  bears  our  sins."  This  sense  holds  in  the  passages  cited  from 
the  New  Testament.  John  1:  29,  "  Behold  the  (sacrificial)  lamb  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  which  bears  the  sins  of  the  world  !" — a  compari- 
son drawn  from  sacrifices.  This  comparison  is  inapplicable,  ac- 
cording to  the  other  interpretation, — the  Lamb,  which  makes  us 
pious  and  virtuous.  In  Heb.  ix.  the  figure  implied  in  TTQoaevfx&ilg 
is  taken  from  sacrifices.  In  1  Pet.  2:  24,  the  two  ideas  are  distin- 
guished ;  first,  "  he  bore  our  sins  on  the  cross"  (i.  e.  suffered  on 
the  cross  the  punishment  of  our  sins) ;  then  "  that  we  might  die  to 
sin  (spiritually),  and  live  wholly  to  holiness  {dixaioavvTj)." 

(4)  The  passages  which  teach,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a 
ransom  for  us  {Ivtqov,  uvtIXvxqov),  1  Tim.  2:  6,  and  even  in  the 
discourse  of  Christ,  Matt.  20:  28.  The  term  Xvtqov  denotes  any 
thing  by  which  one  is  freed,  delivered;  vid.  §  106,  II.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  proposition,  then,  is  this  :  2'he  death  of  Christ  was  the 
means  of  delivering  and  rescuing  us  from  the  greatest  misery,  from 
the  punishment  of  sin  ;  or,  according  to  Heb.  9:  12,  •'  Christ,  uioivi- 
av  IviQojatv  evgcc/xtvog,  effected  our  eternal  liberation  from  misery 
and  punishment;"  Is.  43:  3,  4. 

(5)  All  the  texts  which  compare  the  death  of  Christ  with  the 
sacrifices  and  Levitical  ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament ;  also  the 
texts  which  teach  that  the  death  of  Christ  obtained,  once  for  all, 
and  in  a  far  more  perfect  manner,  the  advantages  which  men  had 
hoped  to  obtain  from  their  sacrifices  and  expiatory  rites.  This  doc- 
trine was  indeed  founded  in  the  ideas  prevalent  at  that  period,  and 
was  particularly  evident  and  convincing  to  the  Jews  then  living, 
and  to  such  of  the  heathen  nations  as  were  accustomed  to  the  rites 
of  sacrifice.  But  it  was  by  no  means  intended  for  such  exclusive- 
ly ;  since  it  is  also  founded  in  a  feeling,  which  is  universal  among 
men,  that  some  means  of  atonement  are  necessary  ;  <^  108.  The 
apostles,  therefore,  in  their  instructions  to  Jews,  heathen  and  Chris' 
tians,  derive  their  expressions  and  comparisons  from  sacrifices  ;  and 
only  in  their  instructions  to  Jews,  from  the  particular  services  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual. 

The  idea  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  comparison  is  this  : 
*  Christ,  by  his  death,  liberated  us  from  death  (punishment  of  sin), 
which  we  should  have  suffered ;  and  we  should  see  in  him,  (a)  what 
dreadful  consequences  our  sins  incur,  and  (6)  how  gracious  God  is, 
in  forgiving  us  for  the  sake  of  Christ.'    Ephes.  5:  2,  nagidioKtv  iuu- 
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TOP  vntf)  i]imv  ^IM  71  go  aq)  0  Q  av  ,  &vg  iav ,  6  o  fit]v  ivwdiag. 
Rom.  3:  25  {'daaz'ijgiov).  Heb.  9:  7,  11—28.  10:  1—14.  Acts  13: 
38,  etc.  Hence  the  term  aTfxa  (cades  cruenta),  which  so  frequent- 
ly stands  for  the  death  of  Christ,  is  to  be  understood  in  its  full  sense. 
It  frequently  stands  in  such  a  connexion  as  shows,  that  the  figure  is 
derived  from  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial  victim,  and  from  the  quali- 
ties ascribed  to  it.  E.  g.  Heb.  9:  13,  14,  uT[.iu  ravgcDv  KulxQuyoiv, 
in  opposition  to  «?/!«  Xqigzov — xa&aQiii.  1  John  1:7,  "  The 
blood  of  Christ  cleanses,  etc."  1  Pet.  1:  19,  "  The  blood  of  Christ, 
a  lamb,  without  spot  oi-  blemish." 

Taking  all  these  texts  together,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  that 
the  Apostles  entertained  the  opinions  respecting  the  death  of  Christ 
and  its  effect,  which  were  ascribed  to  them  at  the  commencement 
of  this  Section.  These  opinions  have  been  shown  (§  108),  not  only 
to  correspond  with  the  particular  circle  of  ideas  with  which  they 
were  familiar  at  that  period,  but  to  meet  a  universal  necessity  of 
man.  This  is  a  necessity,  indeed,  which  is  but  little  felt  by  the 
learned,  and  least  of  all  by  the  merely  speculative  scholar.  Vid.lCor. 
I — III. 

II.  Universality,  and  perfect  and  perpetual  validity  of  the  Atonement. 

(1)  Its  Universality.  Two  points  must  here  be  noticed. 

First.  According  to  the  clear  testimony  of  the  Bible,  Christ  en- 
dured death  for  the  lohole  human,  race  ;  2  Cor.  5:  14,  15,  vneg  Tiav- 
roiv  am&uvi].  V.  19,  "  God  reconciled  the  world  to  himself  through 
Christ."  1  Tim.  2.  6,  dovg  iavtov  uviIXvzqov  vnfQ  naviMp.  1  John 
2:  2,  "  He  is  the  propitiator,  not  only  for  our  sins  (i.  e.  those  of 
Christians),  but  also  for  the  sins  ciXov  xov  y.6a^ov,"  etc.  But  the 
passages  which  are  most  explicit  upon  this  subject  are  found  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  where  Paul  controverts  the  mistaken 
opinion  of  the  Jews,  that  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham.  He  shows,  Rom. 
5:  12 — 19,  that  as  one  man  was  the  Author  of  sin  in  the  world,  and 
of  the  consequent  punishment,  which  all  now  endure  ;  so  one  man 
is  the  Author  of  salvation  and  forgiveness  for  all.  In  Rom.  3:  9, 
22,  he  shows,  that  as  the  moral  disease  is  universal  among  men, 
the  remedy  must  needs  be  universal ;  and  in  v.  29,  that  the  benevo- 
lence of  God  is  not  confined  to  a  small  portion,  but  embraces  the 
whole  family  of  man. 
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In  such  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  the  terra  jioAAot  or  ol 
noXXol  frequently  stands  for  nuvng.  E.  g.  Rom.  5:  19,  oi  noXlol 
stands  for  all  men  who  are  obnoxious  to  punishment  and  need 
forgiveness  ;  as  it  reads  vs.  12,  18.  The  same  in  v.  15.  Cf.  Matt. 
20:  28.  26:  28.  1  Cor.  10:  33,  etc.  The  Hebrews  used  the  word 
t3'^2l  ,  in  the  same  way,  Is.  53:  12.  All  involves  the  idea  of  many, 
and  hence  in  the  ancient  languages,  the  words  which  signify  many 
are  often  used  to  denote  wiiversality ; — so  many  !  such  a  multi- 
tude !  This  was  the  case  especially,  where  only  one  was  pointed 
out  in  contrast  to  the  many  ;   one  for  so  many  ! 

Note.  The  question  has  been  asked,  jc/te<Aer  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly. 
The  strict  Parlicuiarists  and  Predestinarians  answered  this  question  in  the  ne- 
gative, on  the  ground  that  the  death  of  Christ  does  not  actually  secure  the  sal- 
vation of  the  wicked,  and  is  of  no  advantage  to  them.  But  because  some,  by 
their  own  fault,  derive  no  advantage  from  the  death  of  Christ,  we  cannot  say 
that  the  death  of  Christ  does  not  concern  them,  and  that  Christ  did  not  die  for 
them  ;  any  more  than  we  can  say,  that  divine  instruction  has  no  power  in  it- 
self to  reform  mankind,  because  many  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  reform- 
ed by  it.  Moreover  tliis  opinion  is  inconsistent  with  the  New  Testament.  In 
2  Pet.  2:  1 ,  the  false  teachers  and  deceivers,  whom  a  dreadful  destruction  await- 
ed, are  said  expressly,  to  deny  the  Lord  who  bought  (redeemed)  them.  Misun- 
derstanding and  logomachy  may  be  obviated  by  attending  to  the  just  remark 
of  the  school-men,  that  the  design  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  acttial  results 
of  it,  should  be  distinguished.  Jictu  prima,  Christ  died  for  all  men  ;  but  iictu  se- 
cundo,  not  for  all  men,  but  only  for  believers  ;  i.  e.  according  to  the  purpose  of 
God,  all  might  be  exempted  from  punishment  and  rendered  happy,  by  the 
death  of  Christ;  but  all  do  not  suffer  this  purpose  actually  to  take  effect  with 
regard  to  themselves  ;  and  only  believers  actually  attain  to  this  blessedness. 

Secondly.  Christ  removed  the  whole  punishment  of  sin  ;  his  death 
atoned  for  all  sins.  So  the  apostles  declare.  1  John  1:7,  *  The 
blood  of  Christ  cleanses  from  all  sin.'  Rom.  5:  10.  8:  1,  ovdiv 
naTuxgi^ia  To7g  iv  Xqiotm.  Acts  13:  38,  etc.  But  an  apparent 
difficulty  is  here  suggested,  which  must  be  answered  from  the  dis- 
cussion respecting  punishments  (§§86,  87),  and  can  therefore  only 
be  touched  here. 

Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  punishments  ;  viz.  natural,  such  as 
flow  from  the  nature  and  character  of  the  moral  action  itself  (e.  g. 
debility  and  disease  from  luxurious  excess)  ;  and  positive,  such  as 
do  not  result  directly  from  the  nature  and  character  of  the  moral 
action,  but  are  connected  with  it  by  the  free  will  of  the  Lawgiver. 
God  actually  threatens  to  inflict  such  positive  punishments  upon  the 
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wicked,  especially  in  the  future  world ;  just  as  he  promises,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  bestow  positive  rewards  in  the  future  world  upon  the 
righteous,  §  87.  Again  ;  the  natural  punishments  of  sin  are  of  two 
kinds  :  viz.  (a)  physical,  as  sickness  in  consequence  of  immodera- 
tion ;  and  (6)  moral  (by  far  the  worst !),  such  as  disquiet  of  mind,  re- 
morse of  conscience,  and  dread  of  God  ;  §  86,  II.  2. 

Now  has  Christ  redeemed  us  from  all  these  punishments  ? 
Those  who  mean  to  speak  strictly  and  logically  reply,  no  !  Christ 
has  redeemed  us,  properly  speaking,  only  from  positive  divine  pun- 
ishments in  the  future  world,  and  from  that  kind  of  natural  punish- 
ments which  may  be  called  moral,  or  the  evil  results  of  sin  in  a  mor- 
al respect.  Even  the  man  who  is  reformed  still  retains  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  sins  which  he  has  committed,  and  reflects  upon 
them  with  sorrow,  shame  and  regret.  But  the  pardoned  sinner 
knows  that  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  has  forgiven  his  sins  ;  and  so  is 
no  longer  subject  to  that  disquiet  of  mind,  pain  of  conscience,  dread 
of  God  and  despair, — i\\e  pcena  moralis  of  sin,  which  render  the 
wicked  miserable. 

The  physical  part  of  natural  punishment  indeed  remains,  even 
after  the  transgressor  is  reformed.  If  any  one,  by  his  extravagance 
has  made  himself  sick  and  poor,  he  will  not,  in  consequence  of  be- 
ing pardoned  and  renewed,  become  well  and  prosperous.  The  phys- 
ical consequences  of  sin  continue,  not  only  through  the  present  life, 
but  probably  through  the  life  to  come.  They  can  be  obviated  only 
by  a  miraculous  interference  of  God,  which  is  nowhere  promised. 
But  these  very  physical  consequences  of  sin,  whose  evil  is  so  last- 
ing, are  like  a  bitter  medicine  ;  they  have  a  good  effect,  and  secure 
us  from  turning  again  from  the  right  path.  Although  one  who  is 
pardoned  has,  therefore,  no  right  to  expect  that  the  physical  evils 
resulting  from  his  transgression  will  be  counteracted  by  his  being 
subsequently  forgiven ;  yet  he  may  hope  both  from  what  has  now 
been  said  and  from  common  experience,  that  these  evils  will  be 
very  much  diminished,  will  lose  the  terror  of  punishment,  and  con- 
tribute to  his  good.     Such  is  the  case  exactly  with  bodily  death. 

The  same  truth  is  taught  in  the  Bible,  not  indeed  in  a  scientific 
manner,  which  would  be  unintelligible  to  men  at  large,  but  in  the 
popular  manner  in  which  it  should  always  be  taught.  (1)  The  Bi- 
ble never  says,  that  Christ  has  entirely  removed  the  physical  evils, 
which  naturally  result  from  sin.     (2)  When  the  sacred  writers  say, 
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that  Christ  suffered  punishment  for  us,  they  mean  principally  the 
positive  punishment,  from  which  he  has  liberated  us  by  his  suffer- 
ings and  death  ;  vid.  §  87,  No.  2.  They  also  teach,  (3)  that  one 
who  trusts  in  Christ  can  take  courage,  can  love  God  and  confide  in 
him,  without  dreading  his  anger,  and  without  distressing  himself  in 
view  of  his  past  guilt,  which  is  now  forgiven  him  for  the  sake  of 
Christ.  The  remission  of  the  moral  punishments  which  naturally 
flow  from  sin,  is  thus  set  forth  in  a  manner,  which  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  public  teacher  ;  vid.  §  109,  ad  finem.  (4)  But  the 
terms  pardoti  and  forgiveness  of  sin,  are  frequently  used  in  the  New 
Testament  in  a  wider  sense,  comprehending  all  the  divine  favors 
which  the  pardoned  receive  from  God ;  they  denote  the  whole 
amount  of  the  blessedness — the  salvation — which  the  pardoned  en- 
joy ;  vid.  §  109,  Note.  If,  therefore,  (5)  the  natural  physical  con- 
sequences of  past  sins  are  not  removed,  they  still  lose  their  severity  ; 
they  are  rendered  mild  and  in  many  respects  beneficial ;  they  are 
vastly  overbalanced  by  the  various  blessings  bestowed,  and  thus 
cease,  in  their  actual  effects,  to  be  punishments.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, therefore,  declare  with  truth,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  atones 
for  all  sins.     Cf.  the  programm  of  Noesselt,  above  cited. 

Note.  Theologians  have  been  divided  on  the  question,  whether  the  apos- 
tles held  that  the  sins  committed  before  Christ,  or  during  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation,  were  forgiven  by  God  on  account  of  the  atonement  to  be  after- 
wards made.  Doederlein  and  others  take  the  negative  side.  Tiiey  say  that 
the  acpeaig  TCQoytyoroTotv  dfioQTTjfidzojv,  Horn.  3:  2ii,  may  denote  the  remission 
of  the  sins  which  the  Jews  and  gentiles  of  that  age  had  committed  before  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  The  naQa^dang  inl  rfj  TTQO/Ttj  Sia&i^MTj,  Heb.  9: 
15,  may  be  understood  in  the  same  way,  or  may  denote  the  sins  which  were 
irremissible  during  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  ;  vid.  v.  9.  But  the  con- 
text of  this  passage  is  more  favorable  to  the  common  interpretation. 

Besides,  the  affirmative  of  this  question  is  supported,  (1)  By  the  whole  anal- 
ogy of  Scripture.  The  Jews  of  that  age  agree  witii  Christ  and  the  apostles  in 
teaching,  that  men  of  the  earliest  times  hoped  for  the  Messiah,  that  the  divine 
ordinances  of  the  former  dispensation  referred  to  him,  and  pointed  him  out,  and 
that  all  the  pious  of  antiquity  confided  in  him.  Vid.  John  8:  56.  Luke  10:  24. 
1  Pet.  1:  10,  11.  Cf  §  90.  (2)  By  the  passage  Heb.  9:  2G,  where  this  doctrine 
is  plainly  implied.  "  God  appointed  that  Christ  should  suffer  and  die  for  all 
sins,  and  once  for  all.  Otherwise,  it  would  have  been  necessary  that  he  should 
suffer  more  than  once  {nok)Anis)  from  the  beginning  of  the  world;  since  there 
were  always  sinners  in  the  world."  This  plainly  involves  the  sentiment,  that 
Christ  died  for  the  men  who  lived  before  him.  The  opinion  of  Loeffler  and 
other  modern  writers,  that  pardon  through  the  death  of  Christ  related  only  to 
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the  new  converts  from  Judaism  and  heathenism,  is  entirely  false  and  contra- 
dictory to  tiie  New  Testament.  Vid.  Gal.  3:  21,  sq.  Rom.  1:  18,  sq. ;  coll. 
1  Thess.  1:  10.  John  3:  13—16.  Rom.  5:  18,  19,  and  especially  1  John  2:  1,  2. 

(2)  The  other  attribute  of  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  is  its  per- 
manent and  perfect  validity  {perenniias,  perennis  valor  meriti 
Christi). 

This  doctrine  is  held  in  opposition  to  those  who  believe,  that 
the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  not  valid  and  sufficient  for  the 
atonement  of  some  particular  sins,  and  who  therefore  seek  for  other  • 
means  of  obtaining  pardon,  such  as  penances  and  satisfactions. 
This  opinion  has  not  only  prevailed  in  modern  times,  especially 
since  the  middle  ages,  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  Romish 
Church,  but  formerly,  though  in  different  forms,  even  in  the  times 
of  the  apostles,  among  Jews  and  Gentiles;  vid.  §  108,  No.  I.  Paul 
therefore  shows,  especially  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  Christ 
had  sacrificed  himself  once /br  all  [uixut)  for  all  sins,  and  that  now 
no  more  sacrifices,  penances  and  expiations  are  necessary  for  men. 
Heb.  7:  27,  Tovxo  inoltjafv  Ictxxnu'^,  tavTOv  uveve'yxag.  Heb.  9: 
25,  26 — 28,  '  He  appeared  at  the  close  of  this  age  unal  ilg  ud-txri- 
Giv  ctfJiaQxlag '  and  then  Una^  ngoofvfx^f^S  (is  xo  uohXtav  avivfy- 
hb7v  afiagxlug.  So  also,  10:  14,  fna  ngoacpoga  xsxeleiojxev  ilg  xo 
d  ir;  V  en  tg  xovg  aycaCof^tvovg.  Accordingly  Christ  is  said,  9:  12, 
by  his  once  entering  into  the  heavens,  to  have  procured  eternal 
redemption  {aicovlav  kvTQcuaiv). 


§  112.  Of  the  influence  which  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  his 
subsequent  exaltation  and  intercession,  have  upon  our  forgiveness 
or  justification. 

It  was  observed  (§  110,  ac?  ^ncm),  that  the  New  Testament 
points  to  three  particulars  in  the  justification  procured  for  us  by 
Christ.  The  first  of  these,  the  death  of  Christ,  was  considered,  § 
111.  We  come  now  to  treat  of  the  two  remaining  particulars. 
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I.  The  influence  of  the  resurrection  and  eijaltation  of  Christ  upon  our  justification. 

We  have  before  examined  (§  97),  what  is  uniformly  taught  in 
tlie  Bible  respecting  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  great  im- 
portmice  o^  this  event ;  and  all  this  is  here  presupposed.  The  res- 
urrection of  Christ  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  our  justification, 
with  the  most  distinctness  in  the  two  following  texts  :  viz.  2  Cor. 
5:  15,  "  Christians  should  not  live  for  their  own  pleasure  (iuvTio 
^Tjv),  but  for  the  honor  of  Christ,  and  according  to  his  will,  tm  vniQ 
avxfuv  ccno&apovTt  nal  i y  a  q  ^^■  i  vr  t"  {sc.  vnip  cfurtJi/)  ;  and 
Rom.  4:  25,  '  He  died  (according  to  the  divine  purpose)  dia  ra 
haguTiTio/xaTa  >/,u wj/,  rj  y  i  ()  {)■  i]  d  i  a  z  i]  v  d  i  x  a  i  o  a  v  f  r]  v  ij  fi  oj  v.' 

What  is  meant  by  his  being  raised  for  our  justification,  must  be 
gathered  from  other  passages.  1  Pet.  1:3,"  God  has  made  us,  by 
means  of  Christianity,  reformed  men  [born  again),  that  we  might 
cherish  a  firm  hope  (fi^  iXnldu  ^oJouv,  sc.  of  future  happiness,  v.  4), 
through  the  resurrection  oj  Christ."  1  Pet.  1:  21,  "  God  has  rais- 
ed Christ  and  rewarded  him  with  glory  (the  state  of  exaltation  in  the 
heavens),  that  he — the  risen  and  glorified  Christ — might  be  your 
confidence  and  hope  in  God,"  i.  e.  that  you  should  consider  him  as 
the  person,  to  whom  alone  you  are  indebted  for  the  confidence 
which  you  now  are  enabled  to  repose  in  God.  1  Cor.  15:  17,  "  If 
Christ  were  not  risen,  then  the  confidence  {nlarig)  which  you  feel 
in  him,  would  be  vain  ;  i'zc  iaii  tv  d^aQriuig  v^ojv,"  i.  e.  you  could 
not  be  certain  of  that  forgiveness  which  you  now  hope  to  obtain 
from  God  through  Christ.     Cf.  Rom.  8:  34. 

From  these  passages  taken  together,  we  can  easily  gather  the 
relation  and  connexion,  in  which  the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of 
Christ,  stand  to  our  justification  and  forgiveness.  The  resurrection 
of  Christ,  then,  cannot  be  considered  to  have  any  desert  in  itself 
alone,  nor  can  it  be  supposed,  separately  considered,  to  have  freed 
us  from  the  punishment  of  sin.  But  according  to  the  Bible,  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  his  subsequent  reward  in  heaven,  give 
attestation  and  confirmation  to  all  that  he  taught  and  suffered.  For 
since  God  raised  and  rewarded  Christ,  we  must  conclude  that  He 
fully  approved  of  every  thing  which  Jesus  taught  and  perform- 
ed ;  and  that  Christ  must  have  accomplished  His  designs.  Did 
Christ  suffer  and  die  with  the  intention  of  liberating   us  from  the 
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punishment  of  sin  ;  we  may  be  sure,  since  his  resurrection  and  ex- 
altation, tliat  he  fully  attained  this  object,  and  that  we  can  now 
through  him  lay  claim  to  reward  and  eternal  happiness.  This  is 
what  Peter  means  by  nlazig  xal  f Ajiti  Tqfioiv.  In  the  passage  cited 
from  1  Cor.,  Paul  means  to  say,  that  if  Christ  were  not  risen,  we 
might  be  led  to  suspect  that  he  had  not  performed,  what  he  promised 
and  undertook  to  perform. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  declar- 
ation in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  j]yt'(j&i]  elg  dvAaiOGvvijv  iqfimv, 
viz.  in  order  to  ajford  us  certainty  of  our  forgiveness,  of  which  we 
could  have  no  certainty  if  Christ  had  remained  in  the  grave ;  vid. 
Acts  13:  37,  38.  Accordingly,  the  resurrection  and  exaltation 
{doiu,  as  Peter  has  it)  of  Christ,  are  the  confirmation  and  assurance 
of  our  justification ;  while  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  are 
properly  the  procuring  cause  of  it. 

II.    Tlie  influence  of  the  intercession  of  Ciirist  upon  our  justification. 

(1)  Sketch  of  the  history  of  this  doctrine. 

Many  theologians,  and  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  repre- 
sent intercession,  as  a  continued  external  action  of  Christ,  different 
from  his  atonement,  by  which  blessings  are  not  only  imparted  to  us, 
but  likewise  procured  for  us.  Among  the  fathers  who  held  this 
opinion,  were  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Gregory  the  Great,  Paulus  of 
Aquilia,  and  others  ;  among  modern  theologians,  Calvin,  and  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  Chemnitz,  Baumgarten,  and  others.  These 
writers  regard  the  intercession  of  Christ,  as  a  distinct  work  perform- 
ed by  him,  in  his  state  of  exaltation  in  heaven.  They  have  very 
different  conceptions,  however,  respecting  the  manner  of  this  work, 
/some  of  which  are  very  gross.  Many  of  them  contended  for  an 
intercessio  verbcdis,  e.  g.  Cyprian  and  Augustine  ;  and  their  opinion 
was  adopted  in  the  Romish  Church.  Accordingly  Luther  renders 
IvTvyi^vu,  Heb.  7:  25,  "  Er  hit  let  fur  sit"  (he  prays  for  them^. 
So  Petavius,  Hollaz,  Quenstedt,  and  many  others,  among  the 
Lutherans.  They  also  differ  widely  from  one  another  respecting 
the  nature,  object  and  continuance  of  this  intercession.  Some  con- 
sider it  as  belonging  to  the  sacerdotal  office  ;  in  which  case  the 
comparison  is  drawn  from  the  Jewish  High  Priest  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Nothing  definite  upon  the  subject  appears  in  the 
Symbols,  except  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  ;  and  even  there  no 
distinct  explanation  is  given. 
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Another  theory  which  entirely  divests  the  subject  of  its  materi- 
al dress,  and  which  has  therefore  been  more  generally  approved  in 
modern  times,  was  first  distinctly  stated  by  Philip  Limborch,  the 
Arminian  theologian,  and  by  Musajus  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  consider  the  intercession  of  Christ  to  be  merely  the  relation 
in  which  he,  in  his  state  of  exaltation,  stands  to  sinners,  as  their 
Redeemer ;  and  not  as  a  continued  action,  by  which  he  still 
promotes  the  welfare  of  men,  and  by  which  salvation  is  st\\\  jjrocur- 
cd  for  them.  The  same  opinion  is  found  in  Ballhorn's  dissertation, 
De  inter cessione  Christi  sacerdotali  (among  Walch's  Vorsitze),  Got- 
tingen,  1774.  This  opinion  however  does  not  exactly  correspond 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible. 

(2)  Explanation  of  the  texts  relating  to  this  subject,  and  an 
elucidation  of  the  ideas  contained  in  them.     These  texts  are, 

(a)  1  John  2:  1.  "  When  a  Christian  has  committed  sin,  (let 
him  not  despair  of  pardon,  but  encourage  himself  with  the  thought, 
that)  we  have  naQuyiXtjTOv  TigSg  tov  nazf'ga,  in  Jesus,  the 
righteous."  Here,  nagdnlrjrog  is  patronus,  advocate,  defender 
(Fursprecher,  Luther).  This  name  is  given  by  Pliilo  to  the  minis- 
ters and  favorites  at  court,  who  promise  to  any  one  the  favor  of  the 
king  ;  and  also  to  the  High  Priest,  the  expiator  of  the  people ;  vid. 
Programm,  Z)e  Christo  et  Spiritu  Sancto paraclctis,  in  "  Scripta  va- 
rii  argumenti,"  Num.  iv.  In  this  respect  it  is,  that  Christ  is  call- 
ed TiaganXTjrog.  He  is  our  expiator,  IXuOfAog  nfgi  u^uqtimv,  v.  2. 
Accordingly  the  meaning  of  this  passage  is,  that  since  Christ  is  ex- 
alted to  heaven,  and  while  he  continues  there,  we  may  be  firmly 
convinced  that  God  will  be  gracious  to  us,  and  for  Christ's  sake, 
will  remit  the  punishment  of  our  sins  ;  and  that  Christ,  in  his  state 
of  exaltation,  continues  without  intermission  his  cares  for  the  wel- 
fare of  men. 

(6)  Rom.  8:  34.  Here  Paul  says  :  "  No  one  can  condemn  (;<«- 
rKKQiveiv)  the  friends  of  God  (Christians).  They  are  exempt  from 
punishment.  Christ  died  for  them  ;  and  indeed  (what  might  add 
to  their  comfort),  had  risen  again,  was  seated  on  the  right  hand  of 
God,  6g  Kttl  IvTvyY^ttvii  vnig  -^fiMP  (vcrtritt  uns,  Luther).  ' Evxvyf^a- 
viiv,  joined  with  the  dative,  means  occurrere  alicui ;  then  adire, 
convenire  aliquem.  Acts  25:  24  ;  joined  with  kutu  [tivog),  accusa- 
re,  Rom.  11:  2  ;  with  vneg  {rlvog),  medium  se  alterius  causa  inter- 
ponere,  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  one,  to  intercede  for  him ;  as  here. 
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intercedcre  pro  aliquo,  deprecari,  causam  alicujus  agere.  From  this 
text  it  does  not  appear,  that  this  intercession  was  performed  by  words. 
The  principal  idea  is :  '  Christ  is  now,  as  it  were,  our  patron  with 
God  :  his  being  with  God  in  heaven,  gives  us  the  consohng  assur- 
ance, that  through  him  we  are  forever  reconciled  with  God  and  freed 
from  the  punishment  of  sin  ;  and  that,  as  the  advocate  and  patron 
of  the  pious,  Christ  still  prosecutes  in  heaven  his  labors  for  their 
welfare.' 

(c)  Heb.  7:  25,  sq.  Here  the  case  is  the  same.  "  Christ  (be- 
ing an  eternal  High  Priest)  can  forever  i)less  {gm^hv  fig  to  nav- 
Tfki'g)  all  those  who  seek  the  favor  of  God  through  his  mediation  ; 
since  he  ever  lives  iig  to  Ivxvyf^uvhiv,^'  i.  e.  since  Christ  ever  lives 
with  God  in  heaven,  we  can  always  be  sure  of  forgiveness  and  of 
every  divine  blessing ;  for  he  is  not  in  heaven  in  vain,  but  even 
there  continues  to  be  engaged  for  our  welfare.  The  phrase  inter- 
cessio  sacerdotalis,  is  taken  from  this  passage.  For  the  figure  here, 
as  in  the  whole  chapter,  is  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  High  Priest, 
who  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  entered  into  the  most  holy  place, 
and  made  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people  {pro  poptdo  interccde- 
bat  apud  Deum).  He  did  not  do  this,  however,  by  words  (he  spake 
no  word,  vid.  Ex.  xxvui.  and  Lev.  xvii.),  but  by  action,  namely,  by 
offering  the  blood  of  the  victim.  The  object  of  this  compar- 
ison then  is,  to  show  that  Christ  performs  with  God  in  the  heavenly 
world,  what  the  Jewish  High  Priest  did  yearly  for  the  people  up- 
on the  earth.  It  refers  then,  both  to  the  permanent  validity  of  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  and  to  his  continued  labors  in  heaven  for 
the  salvation  of  men.  Respecting  this  figure,  cf  Morus,  p.  155, 
sq. 

(d)  Heb.  9:  24, — a  parallel  passage,  which  confirms  the  above 
explanation.  "  Christ  did  not  enter  into  an  earthly  temple,  like 
the  Jewish  High  Priest,  but  into  heaven  itsel.^,  vvv  ifiqavtad^rj- 
V  a  I,  TM  TigoaomM  {)^fov  vntg  r]f.tb)v," — the  very  phrase  applied  to 
the  High  Priest,  when  he  presented  to  God  in  the  temple  the  blood 
of  atonement  for  the  people.  It  means,  therefore,  "  in  order  to 
procure  for  us  a  firm  assurance  of  being  expiated,  or  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  our  sins,  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  spiritual  blessings 
connected  with  forgiveness." 

The  intercession  of  Christ  before  God  in  the  heavenly  world  de- 
notes, then,  both  the  lasting  and  perfect  validity  and  efficacy  of  his 
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atonement,  of  which  we  obtain  consoling  assurance  by  his  abiding 
with  God  in  his  state  of  exaltation  ;  ^and  also  the  continued  wakeful 
care  which  Jesus  Christ  exercises  in  heaven  over  his  followers  on 
the  earth.  In  short,  the  intercession  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  chief 
employments  which  Christ  prosecutes  in  heaven  in  his  state  of  ex- 
altation, as  the  King  and  Patron  of  men,  and  especially  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  its  individual  members  ;  §  98.  He  is  our 
paracletus  and  patron,  therefore,  not  merely  in  respect  to  what  he 
formerly  did  for  men,  while  upon  the  earth,  but  also  in  respect  to 
the  efforts  which  he  still  continues  to  make  for  our  welfare. 

The  Bible  no  where  teaches,  that  this  intercession  consists  in 
words.  But  considering  that  Christ  must  still  be  regarded  as  a 
man,  though  in  heaven  ;  there  is  no  objection  to  representing  the 
thing  under  the  figure  of  actual  intercession.  In  brief,  Christ  does 
for  us  all  and  more,  than  could  be  done  among  men  through  verb- 
al intercession,  or  other  kinds  of  interposition,  by  a  powerful  human 
advocate.  The  passage  Heb.  12: '^4,  may  here  be  compared: 
"  The  blood  of  Christ  speaks  better  (for  us),  than  the  blood  of 
Abel."  The  blood  of  Abel  cried  to  God  for  vengeance  upon  Cain. 
The  death  of  Christ  moves  God,  not  to  punish,  but  to  bless  and  for- 
eive. 


§  113.    The  Scripture   doctrine   of  pardon  or  justijication  through 
Christ,  as  an  universal  and  v nmeritud  favor  of  God. 

I.  The  universal iiy  of  this  benefit. 

It  is  universal  as  the  atonement  itself;  vid.  §  111,  II.  If  the 
atonement  extends  to  the  whole  human  race,  justification  must  also 
be  universal  ;  i.  e.  all  must  be  able  to  obtain  the  actual  forgiveness 
of  their  sins  and  blessedness,  on  account  of  the  atonement  of  Christ. 
But  in  order  to  obviate  mistakes,  some  points  may  require  explana- 
tion.    Justification,  then,  is  universal, 

(1)  In  respect  to  the  persons  to  be  pardoned. 

All  men,  according  to  the  Bible,  may  partake  of  this  benefit. 
It  was  designed  for  all  ;  vid.  especially  Rom.  3:  23.  5:  15  (§  111), 
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in  opposition  to  Jewish  exclusiveness.  It  is  bestowed  however  con,' 
ditionally ;  certain  conditions  are  prescribed  which  are  indispensa- 
ble. Those  who  do  not  comply  with  these  conditions,  are  excluded 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefit.  Justification  and  forgiveness  are 
not,  therefore,  universal  in  effect  [actu) ;  and  this  solely  through  the 
fault  of  men.* 

Another  conclusion  from  the  universality  of  justification  is,  that 
every  one  may  be  sure  of  his  forgiveness.  This  certainty,  however, 
must  not  be  founded  upon  mvf^vA  feelings,  which  are  frequently  de- 
ceptive ;  but  upon  an  actual  compliance  with  the  conditions  on 
which  God  will  forgive  sins.  If  any  one  finds  in  himself  the  signs 
of  true  faith,  of  sincere  love  to  God  and  Christ,  of  a  renewed  heart, 
and  of  a  virtuous  Christian  disposition,  he  is  justified.  Rom.  8:  16, 
"The  holy.  Christian  temper  {nvtv^a)  wrought  in  us  by  God, 
gives  us  the  clearest  and  surest  proof,  that  we  are  the  children  of 
God."  1  John  3:  7.  2  Pet.  1:  9,  10.  This  certainty  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  necessary  to  our  tranquillity  and  happiness.  1  Tim.  1: 
16.  1  Cor.  6:  II.  1  John  5:  18—20. 

(2)  In  respect  to  sins  and  the  punishment  of  sin. 

(o)  As  to  sins;  the  position  that  all  sins,  without  exception,  are 
forgiven  for  Christ's  sake,  is  proved  partly  from  the  power  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  which  is  extended  to  all  sins  (vid. 
<§  111,  and  the  texts  there  cited)  ;  and  partly  from  the  texts  which 
promise  forgiveness  of  all  sins,  even  the  greatest  and  blackest,  to 
those  who  comply  with  the  prescribed  conditions  of  pardon.  Ezek. 
18:  21,  22.  Ps.  103:  3.  1  Cor.  6:  11.  Ephes.  2:  5.  1  Tim.  1:  15. 
The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  excep- 
tion ;  vid.  §  84. 

(6)  As  to  the  punishment  of  sin  ;  the  answer  to  the  question 
whether  the  pardoned  are  exempt  from  all  the  punishments  of  sin, 
whether  therefore  justification  is  plena  et  perfecta,  may  be  learned 
from  §  111,  II.  The  natural  ^luA physical  evils  which  result  from 
past  sins,  indeed,  remain  ;  but  they  are  mitigated  and  rendered  more 
tolerable,  and  are  divested  of  the  terror  of  punishment,  by  the  ces- 

*  [This  is  very  conveniently  expressed  hy  the  terms  objective  and  subjective 
justification.  Objective  justification  is  the  act  of  God,  by  which  he  prof- 
fers pardon  to  all  through  Christ;  subjective,  is  the  act  of  man,  by  which  he 
accepts  the  pardon  freely  offered  in  the  Gospel.  The  former  is  universal,  the 
latter  not.  Tr.] 
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sation  of  the  woraZ  evils  which  result  from  sin  ;  which  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  the  entirely  different  relation  in  which  men  stand 
to  God,  after  they  are  once  pardoned.  The  positive  punishments  of 
sin  are  entirely  removed  ;  and  man  receives,  even  here,  the  expecta- 
tion of  positive  divine  rewards,  and  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  them  in 
the  life  to  come. 

(c)  In  respect  to  time  and  lasting  continuance. 
First.  The  Scriptures  uniformly  teach  that  forgiveness  extends 
through  the  whole  life  of  man.  He  may  receive  pardon  at  any  time, 
while  life  continues,  so  soon  as  he  fulfils  the  requisite  conditions  of 
forgiveness.  This  last  clause  should  be  carefully  and  expressly  an- 
nexed, in  order  to  preserve  men  from  security  and  carelessness  in  sin. 
Formerly  many  teachers,  especially  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  were 
incautious  in  the  use  of  language  on  this  subject.  They  used  the 
general  phrases,  the  door  of  mercy  stands  ever  open,  man  can  ob- 
tain favor  (forgiveness)  in  the  last  moment  of  life,  without  suitable 
explanation  and  cautious  limitation.  But  while  it  is  important  on 
the  one  hand  to  show,  that  God  is  indeed  ever  ready  to  forgive ;  it 
ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  observed,  that  man  is  not  always  ca- 
pable of  forgiveness  ;  that  forgiveness  is  necessarily  connected  with 
repentance,  as  an  indispensable  condition  (not  implying  by  any 
means,  that  repentance  is  the  procuring  cause  of  forgiveness)  ;  that 
repentance  and  holiness  are  important  things,  which  cannot  be  ac- 
complished in  a  few  moments ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  delay  them  to  the  end  of  life,  especially  considering 
that  we  do  not  know  that  we  shall  then  have  our  reason,  or  that  we 
shall  not  die  suddenly.  The  sincere  Christian  teacher  will  render 
such  considerations  as  impressive  as  possible,  in  order  to  disturb  se- 
curity in  sin.  He  should  guard,  however,  with  equal  caution  against 
the  mistake  of  those,  who  represent  repentance  and  holiness  as  the 
meritorious  ground  of  forgiveness. 

The  frequent  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  gave  rise, 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth,  and  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  the  tcrministic  controversy.  Joh.  Ge.  Bose,  a  Deacon 
at  Sorau,  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  one  extreme,  fell  into  another. 
He  held  that  God  did  not  continue  to  forgive,  even  to  the  last,  such 
persons  as  he  foresaw  would  harden  themselves  in  impenitence  ; 
but  that  he  established  a  limit  of  grace  (terminum  gratiae  sive  salutis 
peremptorium),  to  which,  and  no  farther,  he  would  afford  them  grace 
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for  repentance.  He  appealed  to  the  texts  which  speak  of  God  as 
hardening  or  rejecting  men ;  some  of  which  have  no  reference  to 
conversion  and  forgiveness,  and  some  of  which  are  erroneously  ex- 
plained by  him;  vid.  §85.  Ad.  Rechenberg  at  Leipsic,  and  others, 
assented  to  this  opinion,  though  with  the  best  intentions.  But  Ittig, 
Fecht,  Neumann  and  many  others,  opposed  this  opinion,  and  wrote 
against  the  work  of  Bose,  "Terminus  peremptorius  salutis  huma- 
nae,"  and  against  Rechenberg.  They  were  in  the  right.  This 
opinion  is  not  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  is  calculated  to 
lead  the  doubting  and  anxious  to  despair,  and  to  place  them,  as 
many  sorrowful  examples  teach,  in  the  most  perilous  condition  both 
as  to  soul  and  body,  especially  on  the  bed  of  death. 

The  doctrine  that  repentance  and  holiness  are  the  meritorious 
ground  of  salvation,  would  have  equally  terrible  consequences.  Ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine,  we  should  be  compelled  to  deny  all  hope 
of  salvation  to  one  who  had  lived  an  impenitent  sinner,  till  the  last 
part  of  his  life ;  which  the  Bible  never  does,  and  which  is,  in  itself, 
cruel.  The  conscience  even  of  the  good  man,  must  say  to  him, 
on  his  death-bed,  that  his  imperfect  virtues  are  insufficient  to  mer- 
it heaven.  In  neither  of  these  instances,  then,  would  there  be  any 
consolation  ;  but  despair  would  be  the  result  of  this  doctrine  in  both. 

Secondly.  If  one  who  has  obtained  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins 
is  guilty  of  new  transgressions,  he  forfeits  the  blessing  of  forgiveness, 
and  all  its  salutary  consequences ;  and  by  new  offences,  incurs  new 
punishments,  which,  after  his  fall,  are  justly  more  severe  and  intoler- 
able, than  before.  Still  it  cannot  be  said,  as  it  has  been  said  by 
some,  that  in  case  of  apostasy,  God  considers  the  sins  once  forgiven 
at  the  time  of  repentance,  as  not  forgiven,  and  that  he  still  imputes 
them  to  the  transgressor.  There  is  no  reason  for  this  supposition  ; 
and  such  is  not  the  case  in  human  courts.  The  Bible  uses  the 
terms,  sins  are  blotted  out,  no  more  remembered,  Ezek.  18:  22.  33: 
16.  Ps.  103:  11,  12.  So  Paul  says,  Rom.  11:  29,  that  God  will 
never  recall,  or  take  back,  the  gifts  which  he  has  promised  and  be- 
stowed {afieTu^ilrjTtt  /apm/^ara).  Vid.  WernsdorPs  Dissertation 
on  this  subject  in  Coll.  Dissertat.  T.  I.  p.  607,  sq. 

Thirdly.  Even  those,  who,  after  their  reformation  and  the  be- 
stowment  of  forgiveness,  fall  away  and  transgress  anew,  may  again 
obtain  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  as  soon  as  they  repent  and  be- 
lieve in  Christ.     So  the  Bible  every  where  teaches,  both  in  the  Old 
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and  New  Testament ;  Ezek.  33:  11.  1  Thess.  5:  9.  Christ  com- 
mands us  to  be  forgiving  to  our  neighbor  who  has  wronged  us,  since 
in  this  we  shall  resemble  God,  who  is  easily  reconciled,  and  who  will- 
ingly forgives  sin.  Therefore  the  precept.  Matt.  18:  21,  22,  is  ap- 
plicable to  God.  This  position  is  confirmed  by  the  examples  of 
many  apostates  in  the  Bible,  who,  after  the  commission  of  great  of- 
fences, were  again  received  into  favor;  e.  g.  David,  2  Sam.  xii.  ; 
Peter,  Matt.  xxvi. ;  etc  The  condition  of  repentance  and  faith, 
however,  is  indispensable  ;  vid.  Ps.  li.,  Morus,  p.  211,  sq. 

But  from  the  earliest  ages.  Christians  have  entertained  various 
erroneous  opinions  upon  this  subject.  The  opinion  prevailed,  even 
during  the  earliest  ages,  that  great  sins,  committed  after  baptism, 
(by  which  ordinance  the  Christian  was  supposed  to  receive  the  re- 
mission of  sin,)  could  not  be  pardoned  without  great  difficulty,  if 
indeed,  at  all ;  on  which  account  many  delayed  baptism  till  the  end 
of  life. 

The  excommunication  of  great  offenders  had  been  common 
among  Christians  from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  (as  it  was  among 
the  Jews,  which  indeed  at  that  time  was  necessary).  But  now,  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  Montanus,  Novatian,  and  many 
others,  began  to  exercise  this  prerogative  very  severely,  and  in  order 
to  invest  it  with  more  terror,  insisted  that  the  excommunicated 
should  never  be  restored,  in  opposition  to  those  who  were  too  len- 
ient in  readmitting  them.  Montanus,  however,  declared  expressly, 
that  they  might  still  obtain  forgiveness  from  God  (Tertullian)  ;  and 
even  Novatian  was  willing  to  leave  it  undetermined  how  God 
would  deal  with  them. 

But  afterwards  some  particular  teachers  and  some  whole  sects, 
maintained,  that  one  who  is  excluded  from  the  Christian  Church, 
is  excluded  from  the  favor  of  God,  and  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  pardon.  This  opinion  prevailed  extensively  in  the  Romish 
Church.  It  was  based  on  the  principle,  Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  sa- 
lus.  In  opposition  to  this  error,  the  ancient  Creeds  prescribed  the 
declaration  Credo  remissionem  peccalorum..  This  same  error  is 
controverted  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  13.  The  ancient 
apostolic  Church  was  far  removed  from  such  an  opinion.  In  the 
second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Paul  advises  that  the  incestuous 
person,  whom  he  had  required  to  be  excommunicated  in  his  first 
epistle,  should  now  be  restored,  since  he  had  repented  of  his  crime 
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and  had  pnt  away  his  offence.  And  even  there,  where  he  advises 
his  excommunication,  and  even  undertakes  to  punish  him,  1  Cor. 
5:  5,  he  will  by  no  means  have  him  excluded  on  this  account  from 
the  flivor  of  God ;  but  declares  on  the  contrary,  that  he  inflicts  pun- 
ishment with  the  very  intention  of  saving  his  soul,  'iva  iiviv^a  G(a- 
■Oi]  iv  Tq^iiQa  y.vQiov. 

ir.  .Tustifieatioii  or  forgivenRss  is  an  unmerited  divine  favor. 

That  man  can  merit  the  divine  favor  and  forgiveness  by  good 
works  or  virtues,  is  an  old  mistake,  which  continues  to  be  widely 
prevalent,  and  is  ever  appearing  again  in  some  new  form.  Against 
this  mistake,  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  and  the  Christian 
converts  from  Judaism,  the  Apostles  labored  incessantly,  in  entire 
accordance  with  that  reasonable  declaration  of  Jesus,  Luke  17:  10, 
"  When  we  have  done  every  thing  which  we  are  bound  to  do,  (al- 
though no  one  can  ever  pretend,  that  he  has,)  we  are  still  servants 
who  have  deserved  nothing  {c('/Qe7oi)  ;  for  we  have  done  only  our 
duty."  All  our  good  works  do  not  confer  favor  upon  God,  or  lay 
him  under  obligation.  The  observance  of  his  laws  is  our  duty,  and 
tends  to  our  own  good  merely. 

In  Roril.  III.,  Paul  particularly  illustrates  this  doctrine.  V.  24, 
he  says,  "  Through  Christ  we  are  justified  d'm^fcii',  T-t]  '^a.Qixi.'&tov" 
i.  e.  from  mere  free  grace,  which  we  have  not  deserved  and  which 
we  cannot  repay  ;  vid.  Matt.  10:  8.  Paul  therefore  calls  justifica- 
tion, dtoQov  -Qeov,  Ephes.  2:  S.  But  the  Jews  and  the  Christian 
converts  from  Judaism,  in  that  age,  were  particularly  inclined  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  external  observance  of  the  divine  law,  especial- 
ly of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  \<\.\\ ,  the  most  perfect  of  any,  was  meri- 
torious, and*more  than  any  thing  else  procured  forgiveness  from  God. 
This  mistake  is  controverted  by  Paul  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
and  Galatians.  He  shows  that  man  is  justified  by  God,  ovk  t'S,  Ig- 
yoiv  vof.iov,  or  y^glg  tfjycDv  vof.tov,  (not  because  he  observes  the 
Law,  Tit.  3:  5.  2  Tim.  1 :  9,)  Rom.  3:  20,  21,  28.  ch.  VL  Gal.  2:  16, 
21,  seq.  No^iog  has  frequently  indeed  in  these  chapters  a  special 
reference  to  the  divine  law  given  by  Moses,  because  this  was  regard- 
ed by  the  Jews  as  the  most  perfect.  But  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
limited  to  this  sense.  Paul  affirms  the  same  in  respect  to  obedience 
to  all  the  divine  precepts ;  since  this  obedience  is  always  imperfect, 
Rom.  3:  28.    6:  14.    Gal.  3:  17,  29,  23  ;    and  oi  vno  vofiov  are  not 
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merely  the  Jews,  but  all  who  subject  themselves  to  the  divine  laws, 
thinking  to  merit  the  favor  of  God  by  obedience.  The  Jews  con- 
sidered their  observance  of  the  LaV  as  meritorious,  and  many  Chris- 
tians hoped  to  be  justified  on  the  same  ground.  Paul  opposes  this 
opinion,  and  proves  that  Christians  cannot  consider  obedience  as 
the  meritorious  ground  of  justification,  for  which  they  are  indebted 
to  Christ  alone.  But  what  Paul  says  respecting  works,  applies 
equally,  in  his  opinion,  to  obedience  to  all  laws,  to  works  in  gener- 
al, even  to  Christian  works.  He  does  not  speak  exclusively  of  the 
law  given  by  Moses  ;  his  positions  are  general,  applying  equally  to 
all  the  laws  of  God,  whether  given  by  Moses,  by  Christ,  or  in  any 
other  manner;  vid.  Progr.  ad  Rom.  7:  21,  in  Scripta  Varii  argu- 
mcnti,  No.  XII.  Our  obedience  to  the  divine  law  is  not,  and  can- 
not be,  in  '\\.se\{  meritorious.  That  this  is  a  general  doctrine,  is  per- 
fectly clear  from  Rom.  iv.  e.  g.  v.  4,  "  He  that  works  for  hire  {tgya- 
^la&at,  1  Thess.  2:  9,  sq.)  receives  his  wages,  not  through  the  grace 
of  him  for  whom  he  labors,  (as  we  all  receive  pardon  from  God,) 
but  from  the  obligation  of  his  employer  to  recompense  him."  Now 
if  we  receive  the  reward  through  grace,  our  works  contribute  noth- 
ing to  this  end, — they  are  not  the  meritorious  ground  of  our  pardon. 

Paul  also  employs  the  argument,  that  if  we  by  our  obedience  to 
the  Law  could  merit  pardon,  the  atonement  of  Christ  would  be  en- 
tirely in  vain.  The  fact  that  we  do  not  obtain  forgiveness  in  this 
way,  renders  the  atonement  necessary.  Gal.  2:  21. 

But  why  is  this  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures?  If 
God  made  our  works  of  legal  obedience  the  measure  by  which  he 
bestowed  pardon  and  reward,  we  should  have  but  a  poor  prospect. 
For  how  imperfect  is  our  obedience,  especially  during  the  early  sta- 
ges of  the  Christian  life  !  How  defective  is  it,  even  in  the  best  and 
most  advanced  Christians  !  The  greater  advances  a  mSn  makes  in 
holiness  and  in  Christianity,  the  more  he  sees  and  feels  his  imper- 
fection. What  feeble  hope  would  the  good  man  then  have,  if  his 
own  works,  (which  his  conscience  pronounces  very  imperfect,)  should 
be  the  procuring-cause  of  his  pardon  !  The  Christian  teacher  who 
inculcates  such  an  opinion,  knows  not  what  he  does.  Melancthon 
expressed  this  very  well  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  4. 

For  a  farther  consideration  of  this  subject,  and  an  account  of 
the  controversies  respecting  it  with  the  Romish  Church,  vid.  infra, 
§§  124,  125. 
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§  114.  Of  the  various  theories  respecting  the  nature  and  manner  of 
the  atonement  of  Christ ;  and  a  notice  of  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant works  on  atonement  and j^istification. 

The  common  word  authorized  by  ecclesiastical  usage  for  de- 
noting the  atonement,  is  satisfactio  (Germ.  Genugthuung).  This 
word  is  not  indeed  found  in  the  Bible,  but  is  in  itself  unobjectiona- 
ble, taken  in  the  large  sense  in  which  it  was  formerly  understood  in 
the  Church,  and  freed  from  the  false  opinions  sometimes  connected 
with  it  in  later  times.  This  word  was  originally  a  judicial  term, 
and  was  applied  for  the  first  time  (with  many  more  of  a  similar  na- 
ture) by  Tertullian,  who  was  himself  a  jurist,  to  the  atonement  of 
Christ.  "  Christus  pcccata  hominum,  omni  satisfactionis  habitu 
expiavit,"  De  patientia,  c.  10.  It  has  since  been  retained  in  the 
Latin  Church  ;  though  it  occurs  but  seldom  in  the  Latin  fathers, 
and  did  not  become  general  until  the  time  of  the  schoolmen,  and  es- 
pecially of  Anselmus. 

The  words  satisfacere  and  satisfactio  relate  originally  to  mat- 
ters of  debt ; — the  payment  of  debt,  debiti  solatia.  They  are  then 
applied  fgur at ively  to  other  things,  which  have,  or  are  supposed  to 
have,  some  resemblance  to  debt.  Hence  we  find  them  used  in  the 
following  senses  ;  viz.  to  discharge  a  debt  for  any  one  {satisfacere 
pro  aliquo  debitore),  to  make  him  content,  to  comply  with  his  wishes, 
to  fulfil  his  desire,  to  do  what  he  was  bound  to  perform,  to  beg  him 
off,  and  obtain  his  pardon.  Hence  the  phrases  satisfacere  officio, 
muneri,  expect ationi,  promissis  ;  satisfacere  populo  (to  comply  with 
its  wishes),  Ixavov  noifTv,  Mark  15:  15;  accipcre  satisfactionem 
(to  accept  the  payment  or  apology  offered,  or  the  request  for  par- 
don). Satisfacere  often  denotes  not  merely  payment  with  money, 
though  this  is  the  ground  of  this  usage,  but  every  other  moJe  of  dis- 
charging debt  or  obligation. 

Now  when  Tertullian  and  other  ancient  writers  found  the  words 
Aurpof  and  uvtUvtqov  applied  in  the  Bible  to  the  Atonement  of 
Christ  (§  106),  they  were  very  naturally  led  to  adopt  the  word  sat- 
isfactio. The  two  former  words  properly  denote  a  ransoir .  pretium 
rcdemptionis.  These  writers  retained  the  figure,  and  con;pared  the 
unhappy,  sinful  condition  of  man,  sometimes  with  captirity,  some- 
times with  debt ;  both  of  which  comparisons  are  scriptural.     Sins 
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are  frequently  called  in  the  Bible  6q)fikri(iccTce.  From  these  Christ 
freed  men  by  his  death.  This  death  of  Christ  was,  therefore,  com- 
pared with  the  sum,  which  is  paid  as  ransom  for  captives  or  debtors, 
to  liberate  them  from  captivity  or  release  them  from  debt.  At  first, 
this  was  considered  only  as  a  figurative  mode  of  speech,  denoting 
that  God  was  by  this  means  satisfied  or  appeased.  But  afterwards 
this  phraseology  came  to  be  understood  literally,  and  many  hypothe- 
ses dishonorable  to  God  were  suggested  in  explanation  of  this  idea. 

But  as  Morus  has  justly  observed,  there  is  no  injury  to  be  appre- 
hended from  retaining  this  word,  which  is  now  authorized  by  eccle- 
siastical usage,  if  it  is  only  so  explained  as  to  convey  tlie  same  mean- 
ing as  XvTQov,  dnoXvrgcoGig,  and  similar  scriptural  terms.  The 
phrase,  Christ  has  made  satisfaction  for  us,  should  therefore  be 
explained  to  mean,  that  Christ  by  his  death  has  procured  for  us 
from  God,  perfect  forgiveness  and  the  remission  of  sins;  so  that 
now,  we  have  no  punishment  to  fear,  but  rather  blessings  to  expect. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  methods  of  explaining 
this  subject,  and  the  ecclesiastical  theories  respecting  it. 

(1)  During  the  two  first  centuries,  most  of  the  ecclesiastical  fa- 
thers adhered,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  simplicity  of  the  scriptur- 
al representation  of  this  subject,  and  attempted  no  definite  explana- 
tion of  the  manner  of  the  atonement,  beyond  what  is  given  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  doing  this  made  use  for  the  most  part  of  scriptur- 
al phraseology.     They  represented  the  death  of  Jesus  as  a  sacrijice. 

But  a  theory,  some  traces  of  which  had  appeared  even  during 
the  second  century,  became  prominent  during  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  and  continued  a  longtime  the  prevailing  theory  among  the 
learned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  The  advocates  of  this 
theory  took  the  word  hjTQOio  in  its  primary  and  literal  sense,  denot- 
ing release  from  captivity  or  slavery,  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom 
{}iVTQOv,  §  106).  With  this  they  associated  the  idea  of  the  power 
and  dominion  of  Satan  over  the  whole  human  race,  in  a  sense  not 
warranted  by  the  Bible.  They  referred  to  the  texts  affirming,  that 
Christ  freed  us  from  the  power  of  the  Devil.  Thus  originated  the 
following  theory.  Ever  after  the  fall,  the  Devil  had  the  whole  hu- 
man race  in  his  power  ;  he  ruled  over  men,  like  a  tyrant  over  his  vas- 
sals, and  employed  them  for  his  own  purposes.  Thus  far  they  had 
the  support  of  the  Bible.  But  here  they  began  to  philosophize  be- 
yond what  is  written.     From  this  captivity  God  might  indeed  have 
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rescued  men,  hy  the  exercise  of  his  omnipotence.  But  he  was  re- 
strained by  his  justice  from  doing  this  toiih  violence.  He  therefore 
offered  Satan  a  ransom,  in  consideration  of  ichich  he  should  release 
monlcind.  This  ransom  was  the  death  of  Christ  (as  a  divine  Be- 
ing). In  accordance  with  this  theory,  Origen  interpreted  the  text, 
Matt.  20:  28,  "  He  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  men,"  as  denoting 
the  ransom  paid  to  the  Devil,  not  to  God.  Satan  had  consented 
to  the  compact.  But  he  loished  fraudulently  to  retain  Jesus,  whom 
he  considered  only  as  the  best  and  most  pious  man,  under  his  own 
power,  and  so  slew  this  innocent  being.  lie  was  now,  therefore, 
justly  COMPELLED  to  liberate  the  human  race. 

This  theory  was  first  adopted  by  the  Grecian  church,  and  es- 
pecially by  Origen  (Comm.  in  Matt.  xx.  et  alibi)  ;  through  whose 
influence  it  became  prevalent,  and  was  adopted  at  length  by  Basilius, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Nestorius,  and  others. 
From  the  Greeks  it  was  communicated  to  the  Latins,  among  whom 
it  was  first  distinctly  held  by  Ambrosius,  and  afterwards  by  Augus- 
tine, through  whose  influence  it  was  rendered  almost  universal  in 
the  Latin  Church.  In  this  church  they  endeavoured  to  perfect  the 
theory.  Satan,  they  added,  was  deceived  in  the  transaction  ;  for 
taking  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  man,  and  not  knowing  that  he  was  also 
the  Son  of  God,  he  was  not  able  to  retain  even  him,  after  he  had 
slain  him.  And  it  was  necessary  for  Christ  to  assume  a  human 
body,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Devil,  as  fishes  are  caught  by  baits. 
This  view  occurs  frequently  in  the  writings  of  Leo  the  Great,  in  the 
fifth  century.  Cf  Semler,  Geschichte  der  Glaubenslehre,  prefixed 
to  Baumgarten's  "  Polemik  ;"  Doederlein,  Diss,  de  redemptione  a 
potestate  diaboli,  in  his  "Opuscula;"  and  Cotta,  Hist,  doctrinae  de 
redemptione  saguine  Christi  facta,  in  his  edition  of  Gerhard's  "  Loci 
Theologici,"  prefixed  to  Th.  4. 

So  prevalent  was  this  theory  in  the  Latin  Church  before  the 
twelfth  century,  that  Abelard  declares,  '  Omnes  doctores  nostri  post 
Apostolos,  in  hoc  conveniunt ;  and  Bernhard  of  Clairvaux  was  so 
firmly  persuaded  of  its  truth  as  to  declare  that  Abelard,  who  held 
that  the  Devil  never  possessed  in  a  literal  sense  such  power  as  was 
ascribed  to  him,  ought  rather  to  be  chastised  with  rods,  than  rea- 
soned with. 

But  after  the  twelfth  century,  this  theory  gradually  lost  ground, 
through  the  influence,  principally,  of  the  schoolmen  who  lived  after 
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the  age  of  Anselmus  and  Abelard  ;  and  another  theory  was  substi- 
tuted in  its  place  ;  vid.  No.  2.  Poter  of  Lombardy,  however,  still 
continued  more  inclined  to  the  ancient  theory.  In  the  Greek 
Church  too,  this  hypothesis  was  gradually  abandoned,  and  was  op- 
posed even  earlier  than  in  the  Latin  Church.  John  of  Damascus 
attacked  it  as  early  as  the  eighth  century,  and  maintained  (De 
fid.  Orthod.  L.  3),  that  Christ  brought  his  blood  which  was  shed  as 
a  ransom,  not  to  the  Devil,  but  to  God,  in  order  to  deliver  men  from 
the  divine  punishments.  So  the  Scriptures,  "  He  offered  him- 
self <o  God  for  us,  a  spotless  victim."  This  is  implied  in  the  whole 
scriptural  idea  of  sacrifices,  which  were  offered  only  to  God. 

(2)  The  other  theory,  of  which  also  some  traces  appear  in  the 
early  ages,  is  the  following.  Proceeding  on  the  idea  of  debt,  the 
authors  of  this  theory  maintained,  that  the  relation  of  all  sinful  men 
to  God,  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  debtor  to  his  creditors.  We  find  it 
distinctly  said,  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  that  Christ  paid  what 
we  should  h^Lvepaid,  or  what  we  owed.  The  idea  of  sacrifice  and 
of  his  offering  up  himself,  was  still  associated  with  this.  The  learn- 
ed now  began  to  carry  out  the  former  idea,  at  first,  indeed,  in  a 
manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  Scriptures.  The  debt  wsiS  sin; 
and  could  not  be  cancelled,  or  the  pnniahmcnt  remitted,  imless  satis- 
faction or  payment  were  made.  Since  men  were  unable  to  do  this 
of  themselves,  Christ  did  it  for  them  ;  and  God  accepted  the  ransom 
(the  death  of  Christ),  and  forgave  men,  as  if  they  themselves  had 
made  satisfaction. 

We  find  very  clear  traces  of  this  theory  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century  in  the  writings  of  Athanasius,  of  the  Grecian  Church;  and 
still  more  clear,  in  the  writings  of  John  of  Damascus,  who  expressly 
rejected  the  theory  stated  in  No.  1.  At  the  same  period  in  the  Lat- 
in Church,  we  find  indications  of  the  same  theory  in  the  writings 
of  Hilarius  of  Poictiers  (Comm.  in  Ps.  lim).  But  the  schoolmen  of 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  gave  this  theory  a  greater  cur- 
rency than  it  had  had  before,  and  spun  it  out  to  a  finer  subtelty. 
They  attempted  to  determine  the  idea  of  atonement  with  philosoph- 
ical and  dialectical  accuracy.  But  they  could  not  do  this,  if  they 
confined  themselves  to  the  plain  and  popular  phraseology  of  the  Bi- 
ble ;  they  therefore  selected  the  judicial  word  satisf actio,  which  had 
been  already  used  by  the  older  writers.  The  idea  on  which  they 
began,  in  this  case  as  in  others,  was  itself  scriptural ;  but  by  phi- 
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losophizing  upon  it,  they  gradually  declined  from  the  simple  doctrine 
of  the  Bible.  This  was  the  case  particularly  with  Anselmus,  whose 
system  has  been  generally  adopted,  even  by  Lutheran  theologians. 
He  defined  satisfactio  to  be  dcbiti  solutio.  His  system  is  exhibited 
most  fully  in  his  work,  Cur  Deus  Homo  1  He  maintained  the  ah- 
solute  necessity  of  satisfaction,  in  the  metaphysical  sense.  His 
whole  theory  is  derived  from  the  civil  process  respecting  debt  among 
men,  transferred  to  the  tribunal  of  God.  But  such  is  not  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  Bible,  where  the  compassion  and  undeserved  love 
of  God,  is  made  the  ground  of  this  transaction,  and  not  any  judicial 
notions  of  this  nature.  God  is  compared  with  a  ruler  who  forgives 
from  his  forbearance  and  his  compassionate  love,  and  does  not  pro- 
ceed according  to  stern  justice.  Matt.  18:  26,  27. 

The  following  is  the  system  of  Anselmus.  Man  owes  reverence 
to  the  character  of  God,  and  obedience  to  his  laws.  Whoever 
withholds  this  reverence  and  obedience  due  to  God,  robs  God  of 
what  belongs  to  him,  and  must  not  only  restore  that  which  he 
withheld,  but  pay  an  additional  amount,  as  amends  for  the  dishonor 
brought  upon  God.  Thus  it  stands  with  sinners.  The  payment  of 
this  debt  is  the  satisfaction,  which  every  sinner  must  make  to  God, 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  offence.  For  God  cannot,  in  justice, 
remit  the  debt  (or  punishment),  unless  satisfaction  is  made.  This 
man  could  never  do,  nor  indeed  any  other  than  God  himself  And  yet 
to  him,  as  judge,  must  this  satisfaction  be  made.  The  expedient  was 
then  devised,  for  the  Son  of  God,  as  God-man,  by  his  death  to  make 
this  satisfaction.  He  was  able  to  make  this  satisfaction,  only  as 
God.  But  as  man,  he  was  also  able  to  be  surety  for  men,  and  then 
himself  actually  to  pay  the  debt,  or  make  satisfaction  for  them.  Cf. 
§  101,  ad  finem. 

This  fine-spun  juridico-philosophical  theory,  was  exactly  in  the 
spirit  of  that  age,  and  was  almost  universally  adopted  by  the  school- 
men, though  with  various  modifications ;  e.  g.  by  Alexander  of 
Hales,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  Gabr.  Biel,  and  others. 
Among  these,  however,  a  controversy  arose  respecting  the  value 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  in  cancelling  the  debt  of  the  human  race. 
Thomas  Aquinas  maintained,  that  the  value  and  worth  (valor)  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  were  in  themselves  infinite,  on  account  of  the 
infinite  dignity  of  the  person  of  Christ  ;  and  that  this  ransom  not 
only  balanced,  but  outweighed  all  the  sins  of  all  men.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Dominicans.     This  appears  too,   to  have   been  the 
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opinion  of  Anselmus.  Duns  Scotus,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  God  was  satisfied  with  this  ransom,  although  it  had  not  in  itself 
any  infinite  value  or  worth.  God  however  accepted  it  as  sufficient 
and  equivalent.  He  thus  endeavoured  to  approximate  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible,  which  always  represents  justification  as  a  free 
gift,  and  a  proof  of  the  entirely  unmerited  love  of  God.  He  was 
followed  by  the  Franciscans.  But  even  this  statement  was  found- 
ed upon  the  judicial  doctrine  of  acceptilatio,  when  any  thing  insuf- 
ficient is  accepted  as  valid  and  equivalent.  Cf.  Ziegler's  Essay, 
Historia  dogmatis  de  redemptione  inde  ab  ecclesiae  primordiis  usque 
ad  Lutheri  tempora,  Gottingen,  1791,  4to. 

(3)  On  the  theories  and  explanations  of  this  doctrine  which 
have  prevailed  since  the  sixteenth  century. 

(a)  The  system  of  Anselmus  had  been  extending  through  the 
Romish  Church,  ever  since  the  twelfth  century,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  schoolmen,  who  added  to  it  various  new  subtleties,  dis- 
tinctions, and  terminologies.  This  same  system  was  adopted,  in 
main,  though  with  the  slight  alteration  of  some  terms  and  representa- 
tions, by  a  considerable  number  of  Protestant  theologians.  Lu- 
ther, Malancthon,  and  the  other  early  Reformers,  adhered  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  Bible,  and  avoided  these  subtelties.  But  after 
the  death  of  Luther,  the  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  church  took 
sides  in  great  numbers  with  Anselmus  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  They 
now  introduced  many  of  the  unscriptural  hypotheses  and  distinctions 
established  by  the  schoolmen,  and  thus  deformed  the  doctrine,  and 
rendered  its  truth  doubtful  in  the  minds  of  many.  Their  great  er- 
ror consisted,  in  representing  this  subject  too  much  after  the  manner 
of  men,  and  of  course,  unworthily  of  God.  The  symbolical  books  of 
the  Protestants  have,  in  the  mean  time,  adhered  to  the  simple  bibli- 
cal representation  ;  and  these  exaggerated  opinions  have  been  held 
rather  by  particular  teachers  and  schools,  than  by  the  Protestant 
church  generally. 

The  following  are  examples  of  these  faulty  representations  and 
expressions.  God,  it  is  said,  was  actually  injured  by  the  sins  of 
men ;  he  was  angered  and  enraged  .'  in  the  strict  sense ;  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  propitiated,  and  that  his  robbed  hon^ 
or  should  be  restored ;  that  he  could  not  be  moved  to  compassion  till 
he  saio  blood  fiow.  These  figurative  expressions  ought  either  to  be 
wholly  avoided  in  the  scientific  statement  of  the  theory,  or  to  be 
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justly  and  scripturally  explained.  God  cannot  be  injured  in  the 
literal  sense ;  his  honor  cannot  be  destroyed  or  diminished.  But 
those  who  used  these  inconvenient  expressions,  did  not  mean  by  them 
what  they  really  imply.  The  proper  idea  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  such  phraseology  is  this  :  that  the  laws  of  God  must  be  kept 
holy  and  inviolate  ;  that  God  does,  and  must  strongly  express  his 
displeasure  at  the  transgression  of  his  wholesome  laws ;  and  that 
therefore  punishments  are  necessary  for  their  maintenance. 

Again  ;  many  held  that  the  guilt  of  sin  is  infinite  (infinitum 
debitum,'^  81,  ad  finem) ;  and  that  consequently  Christ  endured 
infinite  punishments,  the  pains  of  hell  itself  (Morus  p.  169,  No.  4), 
to  the  same  amount  as  all  sinners  taken  together  would  have  been 
compelled  to  suffer ;  that  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  the  only  possible  way  for  the  restoration  of  the  hu- 
man race ;  that  some  particular  sins  were  atoned  for,  by  each  part 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ ;  that  the  blood  of  Christ  had  a  physical 
efficacy  ;  etc.  etc. 

{b)  These  false  representations,  and  others  like  them,  which  are 
so  dishonorable  to  God,  gave  rise  to  various  controversies.  Re- 
flecting persons  rejected  much  of  this  phraseology  and  this  mode  of 
representation,  as  contrary  to  reason  and  Scripture.  Many  also 
disapproved  of  the  harmless  term  sactisf  actio,  and  of  all  the  figura- 
tive expressions  relative  to  debt^nA  {\\q  judicial  processes  respecting 
it,  which  had  been  introduced  by  Anselmus  ;  because  they  were  so 
often  perverted.  At  the  same  time,  they  did  not  deny  any  essential 
part  of  the  doctrine  itself,  but  only  wished  to  simplify  the  subject, 
and  to  adhere  closely  both  to  the  principles  and  words  of  the  Bible. 
This  scholastic  system,  and  this  technical  phraseology,  were,  on  the 
contrary,  defended  with  great  zeal. 

(c)  But  since  the  sixteenth  century,  there  have  not  been  want- 
ing persons,  who  not  only  disliked  and  rejected  the  ecclesiastical 
form  and  phraseology  of  this  doctrine,  but  who  opposed  the  doctrine 
itself,  on  philosophical  and  theological  grounds.  Among  these 
were  Lalius  Socinus  and  Faustus  Socinus,  in  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry, and  their  numerous  avowed  or  secret  adherents  in  the  same  and 
the  following  centuries.  They  made  the  desert  of  Christ  to  consist 
merely  in  his  doctrine  and  instruction.  By  his  death,  he  only  con- 
firmed his  doctrine,  and  gave  an  example  of  patience,  firmness  in 
suffering,  and  obedience  to   God.     The  followers  of  Socinus  en- 
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deavoured  lo  show  that  there  are  no  positive  divine  punishments  ; 
since  if  this  were  true,  the  atonement,  which  principally  relates  to 
the  removal  of  these,  would  fall  away  of  itself  (§  111,  II.).  These 
views  were  embraced  by  many  of  the  Arminian  and  English  theolo- 
gians and  philosophers,  who  were  followed,  in  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, by  great  numbers  of  German  Protestants.  Vid.  the  Essays  on 
this  subject  in  Eberhard,  Apologie  des  Socrates  ;  and  Sieinbart, 
System  der  GliJckseligkeitslehre ;  etc. 

Philosophers  are  at  liberty  to  speculate  upon  this  subject,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  views  and  their  favorite  theories,  variable  and 
transient  as  they  are.  If  they  please,  they  may  investigate  the  sub- 
ject independantly  of  the  Bible,  and  propose  the  results  of  their  in- 
vestigation for  the  examination  of  the  learned.  They  ought  how- 
ever, to  avoid  the  error,  so  frequently  committed  ever  since  the  time 
of  Socinus,  of  thinking  that  the  Bible  must  necessarily  contain  the 
doctrines  approved  as  true  on  the  philosophical  principles  of  their 
own  particular  schools  ; — the  fault  of  interpreting  the  Bible,  not  ac- 
cording to  its  own  spirit,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, but  according  to  the  views  of  particular  sects  of  philosophers  in 
their  own  times  ; — a  fault  which  has  been  often  repeated  of  late 
by  the  adherents  of  Kant,  and  his  successors.  Let  any  one  consid- 
er the  various  and  contradictory  theories  of  the  different  philosoph- 
ical schools  in  our  own  age.  Now  each  of  these  schools  attempts 
to  support  its  own  theory  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
But  all  of  these  theories  cannot  possibly  be  founded  in  the  Bible; 
and  who  can  say,  which  of  them  all  is  so  1 

What  is  essential  in  the  common  ecclesiastical  system  respecting 
the  atonement,  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  is  entirely 
adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  writers  and  their  whole  mode  of 
thinking,  to  the  wants  of  the  age  in  which  they  wrote,  and  to  the 
wants  of  mankind  at  large  ;  vid.  §  108,  sq.  Morus  has  briefly  ex- 
hibited the  essentials  of  this  doctrine,  pp.  150 — 155,  <5>§  4 — 6. 

(4)  Many  Protestant  theologians  began  as  early  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  depart  by  degrees  from  the  theory  of  Anselmus,  which  pre- 
sents so  many  difficulties  and  is  liable  to  so  many  weighty  objections, 
and  to  bring  back  this  doctrine  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Bible.  The 
book  of  Grotius,  "  De  satisfactione  Christi"  (Leiden,  1617  ;  Halse, 
1730,  ed.  Joach.  Lange),  was  the  first  thing  done  towards  under- 
mining the  system  of  Anselmus.      Grotius  indeed  made  the  ec- 
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clesiastical  system  the  ground  of  his  work ;  but  he  deduced  the  ne- 
cessity of  satisfaction,  not  so  much  from  the  injury  done  to  God,  as 
from  the  holiness  and  inviolableness  of  the  divine  laws,  which  ren- 
der punishments  necessary  for  the  good  of  men.  In  this  he  ex- 
actly accorded  with  the  Bible.  He  showed,  that  there  was  no  in- 
ternal and  absolute  necessity  for  this  satisfaction  ;  but  that  the  ne- 
cessity was  only  moral  or  relative.  These  and  other  views  of  this 
scholar  became  gradually  more  current  among  theologians,  who 
sought  both  to  bring  them  into  a  still  nearer  agreement  with  the  Bi- 
ble, and  also  to  reconcile  them  with  the  established  system  of  the 
Church. 

Some  Protestant  theologians  have  made  use  of  the  new  systems 
of  philosophy  which  have  become  successively  prevalent  in  modern 
times,  to  illustrate  and  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
church.  Thus  Carpzov,  Baumgarten,  and  others,  made  use  of  the 
Leibnitz-Wolfian  philosophy.  Vid.  also  Reinbeck,  Tract,  theol.  de 
redemptione  per  lytron,  Halle,  1710,  8vo  ;  Theod.  le  Blanc,  Erweis 
der  Genugthuung  Jesu  Christi,  with  the  preface  of  Rambach,  Gies- 
sen,  1733,  8vo  ; — one  of  the  best  of  the  older  works.  Staudlin  and 
others  have  made  the  same  use  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant;  as  Kant 
himself  has  done  in  his  "  Religion  innerhalb  der  Grenzen  der 
blossen  Vernunft."  But  others,  with  equal  zeal,  have  employed  these 
very  same  philosophical  systems  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine  of  the 
Bible.  One  of  the  most  zealous  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  in^  modern  times  is  Dr  Loffler,  in  his  work,  "  Ueber 
die  kirchliche  Genugthuungslehre,  Ziillichau,  1796,  8vo. 

(5)  The  frequent  attacks  made  in  our  own  age  both  upon  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  system  and  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  it- 
self, have  made  it  necessary  to  state  this  doctrine  more  accurately 
than  was  formerly  done.  Many  moderate  theologians  have  endea- 
voured so  to  exhibit  this  doctrine,  that  it  should  agree  both  with  the 
decisions  of  Revelation,  and  with  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
sound  Reason,  thus  rendering  it  intelligible,  and  obviating  the  most 
important  objections  against  it.  Since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  many  have  labored  to  effect  this  object,  though  not  with 
equal  success.  Among  these  are  Ernesti,  Tollner,  Danov,  Noesselt 
(Vom  Werth  der  Moral),  Less,  Griesbach  (Praktische  Dogmatik), 
Doderlein  (Dogmatik),  Michaelis  (Gedanken  von  der  Siinde  und 
Genugthuung,  Gottingen,  1779,  8vo),  and  Seller  (Ueber  den  Ver- 
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sohnungstod  Jesu,  with  some  essays,  etc.  2d  ed.,  Erlangen,  1782, 
gr.  8vo  ,•  in  connexion  with  which  the  doctrine  of  justification  is 
treated).  The  last  mentioned  writer  endeavours  to  refute  the  objec- 
tions of  Eberhard  and  Steinbart.  Among  the  latest  writers  on  this 
subject  is  Dr.  Gottiob  Christ.  Storr  (Pauli  Brief  an  die  Hebraer  er- 
lautert,  Tubingen,  1789,  8vo ;  2d  Ausg.  Tubingen,  1809.  Second 
part,  Ueber  den  eigentlichen  Zioeck  dcs  Todes  Jesu,  SS.  363 — 692). 
He  holds  that  the  object  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  not  directly  the 
reformation  of  men,  and  that  their  exemption  from  punishment  is 
not  the  effect  of  their  reformation  ;  but  that  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate object  of  his  death  is,  to  procure  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and 
to  make  atonement.  Another  writer  is  Schwarze  (in  Gorlitz),  "  Ue- 
ber den  Tod  Jesu,  als  ein  wesentliches  Stiick  seines  Wohlthatigen 
Plans  zur  Begliickung  der  Menschen,  Leipzig,  1795,  8vo.  The 
discourse  delivered  by  Dr.  Reinhard,  at  the  Reformationsfeste,  on 
the  text,  Rom.  3:  23,;sq.,  containing  a  brief  and  practical  statement 
of  the  scripture  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  excited  much  attention, 
especially  from  the  unusual  manner  of  its  publication,  and  led  to 
many  writings  for  and  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  Among 
these  the  following  work  is  in  many  respects  favorably  distinguished  : 
"  Der  Widerstreit  der  Vernunft  mit  sich  selbstin  der  Versohnungs- 
lehre,  dargestellt  und  aufgelost,  von  Krug,"  Ziillichau,  1802,  8vo. 

The  essential  points  in  the  theory  adopted  by  the  moderate  the- 
ologians of  the  Protestant  Church  may  be  thus  stated.  God  had  a 
two-fold  object  in  view  :  viz.  (a)  to  preserve  inviolate  the  authority 
of  his  law  given  for  the  good  of  man.  How  could  this  be  effected 
otherwise  than  by  the  punishment  of  transgression,  threatened  and 
actually  inflicted  ?  (6)  But  as  a  slavish  fear  of  God  is  utterly  in- 
consistent with  pure  religion  {(fo^og  tx^aXXsv  irlv  ayunriv,  1  John 
4:  18),  some  means  must  be  chosen  to  free  men  from  their  reasona- 
ble/far  of  punishment ,  and  to  give  them  a  certain  assurance  that 
God  would  forgive  them,  be  gracious  to  them,  and  count  them  wor- 
thy of  his  favor  ;  in  such  a  way,  however,  as  not  to  occasion  indif- 
ference with  regard  to  sin.  Both  of  these  objects  were  attained  by 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ;  i\\Q  first,  by  the  proof  given 
through  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  that  God  abhors  sin  and  will 
not  leave  it  unpunished  ; — the  second,  by  the  declaration  of  God 
that  Christ  had  suffered  these  punishments  for  our  good,  in  our 
stead,  and  on  our  behalf.     Death  is  the  consequence  of  sin,  and  is 
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in  itself  a  great  evil.  We  must  regard  it  as  the  sum  of  all  evils  and 
terrors.  (Hence  in  the  Bible  death  stands  for  every  kind  of  misery.) 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  a  violent  and  excruciating  death, 
which  is  the  punishment  of  the  greatest  criminals.  Such  a  death 
did  God  himself  inflict  upon  Christ,  who  was  himself  entirely  guilt- 
less {ciyiog  xal  dlxacog).  God,  however,  could  not  be  so  unjust  and 
cruel,  as  to  inflict  such  a  punishment  upon  an  innocent  person  with- 
out object  or  design.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  Christ  endur- 
ed his  sufferings  and  death  for  men,  who  should  properly  have  en- 
dured these  punishments,  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  confidence 
in  God,  with  gratitude  and  love  to  him,  and  to  banish  all  fear  of 
the  divine  punishments  from  their  hearts.  It  all  comes  back  there- 
fore, at  last,  to  this,  that  God  chose  this  extraordinary  means,  from 
the  impulse  of  his  own  sincere  love  and  benevolence  to  men.  Thus 
the  Scriptures  always  represent  it,  and  on  this  view  we  should  al- 
ways proceed  in  our  religious  instructions.  Vid.  Morus,  p.  152, 
sq.  §  6.  But  if  men  would  be  certain,  that  they  have  in  this  way 
obtained  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  they  must  place  their  entire 
dependance  on  Christ;  they  must  repent  of  their  sins  ;  by  the  help 
of  God  lead  a  holy  life,  and  punctually  observe  all  the  divine  laws. 
This  is  an  indispensable  duty  and  an  essential  condition  of  salvation 
through  Christ ;  and  to  one  who  has  sincere  love  to  God  and  to 
Christ,  this  will  not  be  difficult.  Obedience  to  God,  being  prompt- 
ed by  love  and  gratitude,  will  be  yielded  with  cheerfulness.  No 
one,  however,  must  consider  his  repentance  or  holiness  as  the  meri- 
torious ground  of  forgiveness.  For  forgiveness  is  not  the  effect  and 
consequence  of  our  holiness,  but  flows  from  the  death  of  Christ. 

This  doctrine  thus  exhibited  cannot  be  injurious  to  morality; 
on  the  contrary,  it  produces  the  most  beneficial  effects  upon  those 
who  believe  it  from  the  heart  (§  108,  II.).  So  experience  teaches. 
We  see  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  beneficial  tendencies  of 
this  doctrine  in  those  Christian  communities,  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  where  it  has  been  faithfully  taught  and  cordially  be- 
lieved. [Cf  Tholuck,  Lehre  von  der  Siinde  und  vom  Versohner, 
S.  104,  ff.  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  S.  475—500.  Bretschneider,  Dog- 
matik,  B.  II.  S.  245—355.  Neander,  B.  I.  Abth.  II.  S.  70—78. 
Flatt's  Magazine,  B.  I.  S.  1 — 67,  Ueber  die  Moglichkeit  der  Siin- 
den-Vergebung. — Tr.  ] 
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"§  1 15.   Of  the  active  obedience  of  Christ. 

I.  What  is  meant  by  active  obedience  ;  and  a  history  of  this  doctrine. 

Christ's  cheerful  discharge  of  the  commission  given  him  by  God, 
is  called,  his  obedience  {vnaxot]) ;  according  to  the  example  of  the 
Bible,  e.g.  Phil.  3:  9.  Rom.  5:  19.  Moras,  p.  161,  §7.  Morus 
justly  defines  the  obedience  of  Christ  to  he,  pcractio  eorum,  quaeper- 
agere  dehuit,  ct  in  peragcndo  summa  virtus.  Christ  exhibited  this 
obedience  in  two  ways  :  viz.  (a)  by  acting  [agendo),  i.  e.  by  keeping 
and  observing  the  divine  laws;  (6)  by  sujfcring  {patiendo),  i.e.  by 
cheerfully  undertaking  and  enduring  suffering  for  the  good  of  men, 
in  accordance  with  the  divine  determination.  Cf  §  93,  III.  and 
§  95,  ad  finem.  The  former  way  is  called,  obedientia  activa  (not 
active  in  the  sense  of  fcwsy,  which  would  be  actuosa,  but  in  the 
sense  of  acting,  Germ,  thtiender) ;  the  latter,  obedientia  passiva. 
These  two  ways  may  be  thus  distinguished  in  abstracto.  But  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  separated  from  each  other,  Christ's  active 
obedience  is  not  properly  different  from  his  passive  obedience.  His 
obedience  is  one  and  the  same  in  all  cases.  Suffering,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, so  far  as  it  consists  in  unpleasant  sensations,  is  not  obedi- 
ence. A  person  may  suffer  and  not  be  obedient,  but  impatient, 
disobedient  and  refractory.  But  for  one  to  suffer  obediently,  or  to 
show  obedience  in  suffering,  this  is  an  acting,  a  fulfillment  of  duty, 
or  that  virtue  which  is  called  patience ; — one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  difficult  of  virtues  !  But  how  can  a  virtue,  which  consists  en- 
tirely in  acting,  be  called  passive  1  In  truth  then,  the  obedience 
of  Christ  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  consisting  always  in  acting. 
It  is  that  virtue  by  which  Christ  fulfilled  not  only  the  moral  laws  of 
God,  but  also  the  positive  divine  commands  which  were  laid  upon 
him,  to  suffer,  to  die,  etc.  Obedience  is  never  wholly  passive,  and 
what  is  simply  passive  is  not  obedience.  But  a  person  shows  obe- 
dience by  acting  in  suffering. 

Theologians  commonly  hold,  that  the  active  obedience  of  Christ 
was  as  much  a  part  of  his  Atonement  or  satisfaction,  as  his  passive 
obedience.  This  opinion  might  be  more  clearly  and  definitely  ex- 
pressed as  follows  :  the  satisfaction  which  Christ  has  made,  consists 
both  in  his  enduring  the  punishments  incurred  by  men,  and  in  his 
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yielding  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  divine  laws.  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  theologians.  This  opinion  is  derived  from  the  two-fold 
obligation  of  men,  (a)  to  keep  the  divine  laws,  and  (b)  when  they 
have  failed,  to  suffer  punishment  for  their  sin.  In  this  way  the  sat- 
isfaction of  Christ  came  to  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  parts, 
active  and  passive.  This  view  was  then  connected  with  the  theory 
of  Anselmus,  respecting  the  removal  of  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  sin. 
The  suffering  of  Christ  removes  the  penalty,  and  his  active  obedi- 
ence, the  guilt  of  sin  ;  and  the  perfect  righteousness  of  Christ  or  his 
fulfillment  of  the  Law,  is  imputed  to  us,  in  the  same  way,  as  if 
we  ourselves  had  fulfilled  the  Law,  and  thus  our  defective  obedience 
is  made  good.  Respecting  this  doctrine  de  remissione  culpa  et 
poence,  vid.  §  109,  H-  2.  This  is  in  brief  the  common  theory,  which 
will  be  more  particularly  examined,  No.  XL 

We  subjoin  a  brief /«'s^o?'y  of  this  doctrine.  Good  materials  for 
this  history  may  be  found  in  Walch's  Inaugural  disputation,  De 
obedientia  Christi  activa,  Gottingen,  1754,  4to. 

Passages  are  found  even  among  the  ancient  fathers,  which  teach 
that  the  fulfillment  of  the  divine  law  by  Christ  is  to  be  considered 
as  if  done  by  us  ;  vid.  the  passages  cited  by  Walch.  Many  of  these 
passages,  however,  appear  very  doubtful  and  indefinite,  and  this 
doctrine  was  by  no  means  universally  established  in  the  early 
Church.  Even  Anselmus,  who  built  up  such  an  artificial  system, 
did  not  make  this  application  of  the  two-fold  obedience  of  Christ. 
This,  however,  was  the  tendency  of  his  theory,  especially  of  the 
doctrine,  de  remissione  culpa;  et  poence.  But  after  his  time,  this  ex- 
planation of  the  satisfaction  made  by  Christ  by  means  of  his  two-fold 
obedience  was  adopted  by  several  schoolmen,  who  now  looked  up 
texts  for  its  support.  But  it  was  never  very  generally  adopted  by 
theologians  of  the  Romish  Church.  In  the  Protestant  Church,  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  almost  universally  taught  by  our  Theologi- 
ans since  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  introduced  into  the  "  Form 
of  Concord"  (Morus,  p.  169,  n.  5)  ;  which  however  never  received 
an  universal  symbolical  authority  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  This 
explanation  is  not  found  in  the  other  symbols.  One  reason,  per- 
haps, of  the  reception  of  this  explanation  in  the  Protestant  Church, 
is  the  supposition  that  the  theory  de  obedientia  actioa  could  be  used 
to  advantage  against  the  Catholic  tenet  of  the  value  of  one's  own 
good  works.     Another  reason  is,  that  the  imputation  of  the  active 
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obedience  of  Christ  was  denied  by  the  Socinians  and  Arminians. 
For  these  reasons,  most  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  theologians 
accounted  this  doctrine  essential  to  sound  orthodoxy.  But  doubt- 
ing whether  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  constitutes  a  part  of  his 
satisfaction,  has  no  influence  upon  the  plan  of  salvation  through 
repentance,  faith  and  godliness.  Baumgarten  and  Ernesti  have, 
therefore,  justly  enumerated  this  dispute  among  those  of  secondary 
importance.  And,  in  fact,  the  difference  among  theologians  upon 
this  subject  has  often  been  more  apparent  than  real.  There  were, 
indeed,  some  Protestant  theologians,  even  in  the  former^century,  who 
denied  the  desert  of  the  active  obedience  of  Christ.  E.  g.  the  Lutheran 
theologian  Ksirg,  or  Pai'simonius;  also  the  Reformed  theologian,  John 
Piscator,  who  had  many  followers  ;  more  lately  Jo.  la  Placette,  and 
others.  The  same  was  done  by  many  of  the  English  theologians, 
who  in  general  adopted  the  Arminian  views.  But  from  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  opinion 
was  by  far  the  most  prevalent  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  that  the  ac- 
tive obedience  of  Christ  is  of  the  nature  of  satisfaction  or  vicarious. 
This  opinion  is  defended  even  by  Walch  in  the  place  just  referred  to. 
But  since  the  time  of  Tollner  the  subject  has  been  presented 
in  a  different  light.  He  published  a  work  entitled,  "  Der  thatige 
Gehorsam  Christi,"  Breslau,  1768,  8vo.  In  this  he  denied,  that  the 
active  obedience  of  Christ  is  of  the  nature  of  satisfaction.  Upon 
this  a  violent  controversy  commenced.  Schubert,  Wichmann  and 
others  wrote  against  him,  and  he,  in  reply,  published  his  "  Zusdtze," 
Berlin,  1770.  The  best  Critique  of  this  matter  is  that  of  Ernesti, 
Theol.  Bibl.  B.  IX.  S.  914,  f.  For  the  History  of  the  whole  contro- 
versy, vid.  Walch,  Neueste  Religionsgeschichte,  Th.  III.  S.  311, 
f  The  subject  is  considered,  also,  in  Eberhard,  Apologie  des  Soc- 
rates, Th.  II.  S.  310,  f  Of  late  years,  a  great  number  of  Protestant 
theologians  have  declared  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  active  obedience  of  Christ  is  properly  no  part  of  his  satisfaction, 
which  is  the  effect  solely  of  his  passive  obedience.  Among  these 
are  Zacharia,  Griesbach,  Doderlein. 

II.  The  worth  and  uses  of  the  active  obedience  of  Christ. 

That   Christ  did   render  this  perfect  obedience   is  clear,  both 
from  the  fact  of  his  being  sitiless  (§  93,  III.),  and  from  the  express 
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declarations  of  the  Bible,  Matt.  5:  17.  John  4:  34.  8:  29.  Phil.  2: 
8.  Cf.  likewise  the  text  Ps.  40;  7,  cited  by  Paul,  Heb.  10:  5. 
This  perfect  obedience  is  useful   to  us  in  the  following  respects. 

(1)  This  obedience  of  Christ  stands  in  the  most  close  and  inti- 
mate connexion  with  his  whole  work  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
His  sufferings  and  death  could  not  possibly  have  the  worth  and  the 
salutary  consequences  ascribed  to  then^  in  the  Scriptures,  if  Christ 
had  endured  them  otherwise  than  as  innocent  and  perfectly  holy. 
His  innocence  and  perfect  virtue  are  therefore  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  Apostles,  when  they  speak  of  the  worth  of  his  sufferings  and 
death,  Heb.  9:  14.  1  Pet.  1:  19.  3:  IS.  In  Heb.  7:  27,  Paul  shows 
that  the  death  of  Christ  was  so  infinitely  superior  to  all  Jewish  sac- 
rifices, because  Christ  was  sinless,  and  was  not  compelled,  like  the 
Jewish  Priests,  first  to  purify  himself  by  offering  sacrifice  for  his  own 
sins. 

(2)  Christ's  obedience  to  the  divine  laws  is  useful  and  instruc- 
tive to  us,  in  furnishing  us  with  a  perfect  example  of  holiness  and 
spotless  virtue.  Christ  explained  the  divine  laws  not  merely  by  in- 
struction, but  by  action.  His  whole  conduct  was  a  living  recom- 
mendation of  the  purest  and  most  perfect  morality,  and  powerfully 
plead  in  behalf  of  virtue.  To  this  the  New  Testament  frequently 
alludes,  I  John  3:  3.  1  Pet.  2:  21.  Heb.  12:  2. 

(3)  But  besides  this,  the  active  obedience  of  Christ,  taken  by 
itself,  is  considered  by  many  a  separate  part  of  his  satisfaction,  as 
well  as  his  passive  obedience;  vid.  No.  I.  They  suppose  it  to  be 
vica7'ious,  in  itself  considered  ;  or  that  it  will  he  imputed  to  us  ;  i.  e. 
that  merely  on  account  of  the  perfect  obedience  yielded  by  Christ 
to  the  divine  law,  we  shall  be  regarded  and  treated  by  God,  as  if  we 
ourselves  had  perfectly  obeyed.  Accordingly  they  suppose  that 
Christ,  in  our  stead,  has  supplied,  or  made  good,  our  imperfect  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  law.  To  this  view  there  are  the  following  ob- 
jections :  viz. 

(a)  Christ  never  spoke  of  an  imputation  of  his  obedience  and 
virtue,  as  he  frequently  did  of  his  sufferings  and  death.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Apostles.  Christ  frequently  speaks  in  general  of  his 
doing  the  will  of  his  Father  for  the  good  of  men,  and  teaches  that 
this  obedience  will  be  for  the  good  of  those  who  believe  on  him. 
He  does  so  very  frequently  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  in.  iv.  vi.  xiir, 
sq.  XVII.     But  here  he  refers  to  his  whole  obedience   both  in  acting 
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and  suffering,  and  does  not  separate  one  from  the  other.  Indeed, 
there  are  passages  where  the  apostles  must  necessarily  have  spoken 
of  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  as  vicarious,  if  they  had  held  any 
such  doctrine.  E.  g.  Rom.  vii.  viii.,  where  Paul  laments  the  weakness 
and  imperfection  of  human  nature,  by  which  man  is  unable,  even 
with  the  best  intentions,  perfectly  to  fulfil  the  divine  commands. 
In  this  connexion,  nothing  would  have  been  more  consoling  than 
the  mention  of  the  vicarious  obedience  of  Christ,  by  which  our  im- 
perfect obedience  is  made  good.  But  nothing  of  all  this  !  For  the 
consolation  of  the  pious,  he  mentions  only  the  death,  resurrection, 
and  intercession  of  Christ,  Rom.  8:  33,  34. 

The  active  obedience  of  Christ,  however,  is  not  excluded.  In 
Rom.  5:  19,  the  Apostle  makes  mention  of  it.  In  this  passage, 
which  is  cited  as  one  of  the  most  important  proof-texts,  we  read, 
"  As  through  the  disobedience  of  Adam,  many  became  sinners  ;  so 
through  the  obedience  of  Christ,  many  are  made  righteous,"  or  are 
pardoned.  In  v.  18,  the  nuQaniM^iu  '^Jajit  and  dixulcofAU  Xgiaiov 
are  contrasted.  Now  according  to  the  uniform  scriptural  usage, 
this  obedience  of  Christ  does  not  refer  simply  and  exclusively  to 
his  active  obedience  ;  but  principally  to  his  obedience  to  the  divine 
command  to  suffer  and  die  for  us,  Phil.  2:  8.  Heb.  5:  8,  9.  But  in 
the  passage  cited,  the  Apostle  clearly  comprises  under  the  word 
vnuxoi^,  the  whole  obedience  of  Christ,  and  teaches  that  this,  espe- 
cially as  shown  in  suffering  for  us,  is  for  our  good.  Cf  Rom.  10: 
4.  On  the  whole,  then,  our  position,  that  the  perfect  obedience  of 
Christ  to  the  divine  commands,  separately  considered  (i.  e.  discon- 
nected from  his  death),  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  meritori- 
ous, is  confirmed.  The  Scriptures  declare,  that  the  whole  obedi- 
ence of  Christ,  exhibited  both  in  acting  and  suffering,  is  for  our 
good.  But  they  never  divide  this  obedience,  as  theologians  have 
frequently  done.  The  whole  obedience  of  Christ  is  useful  to  us, 
principally  on  account  of  his  obedience  shown  in  suffering. 

(6)  The  perfect  obedience  of  Christ,  it  is  asserted,  must  needs 
be  imputed  to  us,  in  order  to  make  good  our  defective  obedience  to 
the  law,  since  the  justice  of  God  demands  perfect  obedience.  But 
to  this  it  may  be  answered,  (a)  That  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
is  necessary.  For  our  imperfect  obedience  to  the  divine  law  is 
either  guiltless  on  our  part,  in  which  case  there  is  no  imputation  of 
guilt,   and   consequently    no   reason    why  another's   righteousness 
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should  be  imputed  to  us  ;  or,  it  is  guilty  and  deserving  of  punish- 
ment.    But  this  punishment  is  already  removed   by  the  sufferings 
and  death  (the  passive  obedience)  of  Christ.     But  that  the  guilt,  as 
well  as  punishment  of  sin,  is  and  must  be  removed  by  Christ,  can- 
not be  proved  ;  vid.  §  109,  II.  2.     (/5)  It  is  inconsistent  with  many 
other  principles  and  declarations  of  the  Bible ;  e.  g.  with  the  princi- 
ple that  man  will  be  rewarded  or  punished,  Kuia  ra  ioya  av  t  o  v, 
Rom.  2:  6.     Here  the  imputation  of  the  merit  of  another's  works  is 
entirely  excluded.     The  ancient  prophets,  and  all  the  teachers  of 
the  New  Testament,  from  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist,  contended 
strenuously  against  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  respecting  the  imputa- 
tion of  the  vicarious  righteousness  of  Abraham  ;  vid.  §  108,  I.  3. 
We  should  not  therefore  expect  such  a  doctrine  as  this   from  them. 
But  the  scripture  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  the   whole  obedience  of 
Christ,  is  fully  secured  against  perversion,  by  the  frequent  inculca- 
tion of  diligence  in  holiness ;  vid.  §  114,  ad  fin.  It  has  as  little  resem- 
blance to  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  the  good  works  of 
Abraham,  as  it  has  to  that  of  the   Romish  Church,   respecting  the 
desert  of  the  good  works  of  the  saints. 

(c)  Many  questionable  conclusions  may  be  deduced  from  this 
doctrine,  which  would  indeed  be  rejected  by  its  advocates,  but 
which  cannot  be  easily  avoided. 

(«)  We  might  conclude  from  the  doctrine,  that  the  obedience  of 
Christ  is  imputed  to  us,  and  that  on  account  of  it  we  are  rewarded 
by  God,  that  the  long  continued  and  high  virtue  of  a  confirmed 
Christian,  is  of  no  greater  value  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  will  receive 
no  greater  reward,  than  the  imperfect  virtue  of  a  beginner.  For 
the  deficiences  of  the  latter  in  personal  holiness,  will,  according  to 
this  doctrine,  be  made  up  by  the  perfect  obedience  of  Christ,  im- 
puted to  him,  i.  e.  considered  as  his  own  obedience.  But  this  is 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  both  of  reason  and  revelation. 

((?)  However  much  this  doctrine  may  be  guarded  against  per- 
version, by  saying  that  the  personal  virtue  of  the  Christian  is  not 
excluded  or  dispensed  with,  it  must  doubtless  weaken  the  motive  to 
holiness  of  life,  and  thus  prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of  morality. 
Why  was  it  necessary  for  Christianity  to  point  out  so  many  means  of 
holiness,  in  order  that  we  might  attain  perfect  happiness,  if  in  this 
way  it  could  be  at  once  attained,  with  so  little  difficulty  and  labor  ? 
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Note.  It  may  help  to  settle  the  controversy  on  this  subject  to  consider,  that 
it  has  originated  solely  in  mistake.  Two  things  have  been  separated,  which 
never  can  be  put  asunder,  and  which  never  are  in  the  Bible,  but  on  the  con- 
trary are  always  connected.  All  tliat  Christ  did  and  suffered  for  our  good,  re- 
ceives its  peculiar  worth  from  the  fact,  that  he  did  it  from  obedience  to  the  di- 
vine will.  This  is  the  virtue  or  obedience  of  Christ.  If  we  would  partake  of 
the  salutary  consequences  of  his  sufferings,  we  must,  under  divine  guidance 
and  assistance,  follow  his  example.  This  is  an  indispensable  condition.  The 
two  things  are  always  connected  in  tlie  Bible,  aud  should  be  in  our  instruc- 
tions;  and  then  this  doctrine  cannot  be  abused.  The  remarks  made  by  Morus, 
pp.  170, 171,  are  directed  to  this  point. 

The  Bible  indeed  justifies  us  in  saying,  (1)  that  everything  which  Christ 
actively  -performed  during  his  whole  life,  in  obedience  to  God,  is  salutary  to  us, 
was  done  on  our  account,  and  for  our  good.  But  (2)  we  therefore  truly  affirm, 
that  our  whole  happiness  (aojTTjQi'a)  is  the  fruit  in  a  special  manner  of  his  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  command,  both  in  his  suffering  and  in  all  the  actions  of  his  life. 
Had  he  not  shown  this  obedience,  we  should  not  have  attained  to  this  happi- 
ness. So  the  Scriptures  everywhere  teach.  The  obedience  of  Christ  in  suf- 
fering is,  tiierefore,  the  foundation,  and  imparts  to  us  the  assurance  that  all 
his  other  obedience,  in  respect  to  all  the  divine  commands,  will  be  for  our 
benefit,  John  6:  51.  3:  14--1G.  12:  24.  1  John  4:  9.  1  Thess.  5:  9,  sq.  No  inju- 
ry to  morals  need  be  apprehended,  if  the  Scripture  doctrine  is  followed,  and 
things  which  belong  togetiier  are  not  separated;  vid.  §  114,  ad  finem. 


PART  SECOND  OF  CHAP.  IV. 


ON  REDEMPTION  FROM  THE  POWER  OR  DOMINION  OF  SIN. 


^  116.  Of  the  importance  of  this  doctrine;  its  conformity^  with 
Scripture ;  and  the  manner  in  which  we  are  freed  from  sin 
through  Christ. 

I.  Importance  of  this  doctrine. 

In  treating  of  the  Work  of  Redemption,  writers  have  commonly 
considered  only  the  first  part, — the  atonement  or  freedom  from  the 
punishment  of  sin.  But  deliverance  from  sin,  belongs  as  really  to  the 
redemption  of  Christ,  as  deliverance  from  punishment,  which  indeed 
Ernesti  and  others  have  before  remarked.  By  the  r?ea^/j  of  Christ, 
we  are  indeed,  as  the  Scriptures  teach,  delivered  from  the  punish- 
ment of  sin.  But  since  the  disposition  to  sin  is  so  strong  and  uni- 
versal among  men,  and  this  is  the  whole  cause  of  their  degeneracy 
and  unhappiness  ;  some  means  must  needs  be  pointed  out,  in  the 
proper  use  of  which  they  may,  under  divine  assistance,  overcome 
this  bias  and  propensity  to  sin,  and  may  attain  to  true  holiness  and 
the  practice  of  virtue,  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  If  Christ  had 
not  shown  us  such  means,  his  work  of  redemption  would  have  been 
incomplete,  and  his  atonement  in  vain.  For  we  can  participate  in 
the  blessings  of  redemption,  even  after  we  have  obtained  forgiveness, 
only  by  avoiding  sin  and  living  righteously.  And  had  not  Christ 
furnished  us  with  means  to  do  this,  his  atonemenf* would  be  of  no 
avail. 

The  reason  why  this  has  not  been  commonly  considered  in  the 
systems  of  Theology,  as  making  a  part  of  the  Work  of  Redemption, 
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is,  that  the  Socinians  have  regarded  it  as  constituting  the  whole  of 
this  work,  exchisive  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  hy  Ms  sufferings  and 
death.  Evangelical  writers,  therefore,  though  they  did  not  entirely 
omit  this  important  part  of  Christ's  work,  passed  it  by  in  this  con- 
nexion, in  order  to  avoid  all  fellowship  with  such  an  opinion,  and 
to  afford  no  appearance  of  diminishing  in  the  least  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  atonement  or  satisfaction  of  Christ.  But  in  conformity 
with  the  Bible,  even  the  ancient  fathers  considered  both  of  these 
things  as  belonging  to  the  work  of  redemption.  E.  g.  Cyril  of  Al- 
exandria, Leo  the  Great,  and  Gregory  the  Great.  The  latter  says  : 
"  Christ  became  man,  not  only  to  atone  for  us  by  his  sufferings  and 
death  ;  but  also  to  instruct  us  and  to  give  us  an  example."  This  is 
the  full  Scriptural  idea  of  dnoXvTQoioig,  cf  §  106,  II.  Therefore 
redemption  {aiioXvTQOJGig)  comprises  the  two  following  parts :  viz. 
(1)  Deliverance  from  the  punishment  of  sin  {lXu(jf.iug,  atonement, 
KciTulluyri) ;  (2)  from  \.\\e  power  and  dominion  of  sin.  The  form- 
er is  effected  by  his  sufferings  and  death,  and  is  confirmed  by  his 
resurrection  and  intercession.  The  latter  is  effected  by  his  doc- 
trine, accompanied  by  divine  power  (the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit),  and  by  his  example. 

The  connexion  of  these  two  parts,  as  we  learn  it  from  Scripture 
and  experience,  is  this  :  when  an  individual  is  assured  of  his  for- 
giveness through  Christ,  he  is  filled  with  the  most  sincere  love  and 
gratitude  to  God  and  to  Christ.  "  He  to  whom  much  is  forgiven, 
loves  much,"  Luke  7:  47.  These  feelings  render  him  disposed  and 
desirous  to  obey  the  commands  of  God  and  Christ.  This  obedi- 
ence, flowing  from  love,  is  not  burdensome  ;  but  easy  and  joyful, 
1  John  5:  3,  sq.  The  actual  participation  in  the  benefits  of  this 
second  part  of  Christ's  Work,  belongs,  therefore,  in  all  its  extent, 
to  those  only  who  have  experienced  the  benefits  of  the  former  part. 
A  Christian  teacher,  therefore,  proceeds  preposterously  and  contra- 
ry to  the  example  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  when  he  exhibits  and 
inculcates  only  the  second  part,  either  passing  the  first  in  silence,  or 
exciting  doubts  with  regard  to  it,  or  casting  contempt  upon  it.  He 
ought  lo  connect  the  two  parts,  and  to  exhibit  them  clearly  and 
scripturally,  as  the  apostles  have  done.  The  method  of  the  apos- 
tles has  been  proved  the  best  by  experience.  Whenever  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  or  the  first  part  of  the  work  of  redemption,  has  been 
omitted,  little  has  been  effected  by  preaching  morality,  and  holding 
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up  the  example  of  Jesus.     Men  may  be  taught  in  this  way   what 
they  should  be ;  but  are  left  ignorant  of  the  means  of  becoming  so. 


II.  This  doctrine  true  and  scriptural. 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that  Christ  became  man,  not  on- 
ly to  free  us  from  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  from  sin  itself  Jesus 
himself  says  this,  John  8:  32,  36,  sq.  Cf  John  vi.  The  writings 
of  the  apostles  contain  passages  of  the  same  import ;  e.  g.  Tit.  2: 
11 — 14.  Here  Paul  shows  Titus  what  he  ought  to  teach.  He  says 
(vs.  11,  12),  that  Christianity  makes  men  pious  and  virtuous,  and 
gives  them  the  most  cheerful  anticipations  of  the  future.  Now  (v. 
14),  he  mentions  the  redemption  of  Christ,  implying  (a)  that  he 
died  for  us  [idwuiv  tavxov  vnig  7]fA(x)i>)  ;  (b)  that  he  designed  to 
deliver  us  {kvT^(oa7]Tut)  from  all  unrighteousness  {ano  naai^g  uvo- 
(ilag),  and  make  us  the  friends  of  God,  and  ready  for  all  good  works 
(Christian  virtues).  Here  plainly  anolvTQMGig  implies  both  the 
particulars  above  mentioned.  So  1  Pet.  1:  18,  Christ  delivered  us 
{kvTQOVv)  in  (.laralag  <xvuOTgo(ft]g,  from  a  sinful,  heathenish,  vicious 
life.  Ephes.  2:  9,  10,  "  We  are  arcadtviig  iv  XqiotiZ  inl  t'^yoig 
uyud^olg,"  i.  e.  renewed,  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  we  can  act 
virtuously.  Gal.  1:  4,  "  Christ  gave  h'lmseK  nf^l  ufxaQimv  ri^ojv 
(to  deliver  us  from  sin),  and  to  rescue  us  from  our  former  condition 
in  the  service  of  sin  {onoig  itiXt]Tat  in  rov — aiojvog  7iovr]()ov)." 
The  two  things  are  connected  still  more  clearly,  1  Pet.  2:  24, 
"  Christ  suffered  on  the  cross  the  punishment  of  our  sins  ;  we  ought 
therefore  to  die  to  sin,  and  live  entirely  for  holiness.  For  to  his 
sufferings  are  we  indebted  for  all  our  blessedness  (this  twofold 
good);  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed." 

In  order  deeply  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  close  connexion 
and  the  practical  use  of  both  of  these  parts,  the  apostles  frequently 
transfer  the  terms  relating  to  the  death  of  Christ,  to  the  moral  im- 
provement or  holiness  of  men,  effected  by  him.  E.  g.  We  ought  to 
die  spiritually  to  sin,  as  he  died  for  it  bodily  ;  to  rise,  etc.  Vid.  the 
texts  already  cited  ;  also  Rom.  6:  4.  8:  10,  etc. 

More  important  still  are  the  passages  which  teach  that  Christ  de- 
livered us  from  the  poioer  and  dominion  of  Satan,  as  Ephes.  2:  2  ; 
that  he  has  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Devil,  etc.,  John  12:  31,  sq. 
This  phraseology  is  best  explained  by  the  passage,  1  John  3:  8,  o 
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notixiv  ujuaQTi'av  tx  di(x§6Xov  iajip  (diaboli  filius,  or  diabolo  smilis, 
V.  12.  John  8:  44)  ;  for  he  sinued  of  old  (du  uQxn<s)-  Again, 
Elg  tovTO  tqai'fpotVi]  6  v'log  -Oiov,  I'lu  kvat]  t(jyu  diu^oXov.  The 
latter  clause,  i\iyu  dta^oXov,  is  clearly  synonymous  with  di.tagTiac. 
Sins  are  thus  described,  because  the  devil  is  regarded  as  the  author 
of  them,  and  because  by  committing  sin,  we  resemble  him,  and  are 
instruments  in  his  hand  ;  as  on  the  contrary,  k'gya  '&£0v  are  virtu- 
ous and  pious  actions, — such  as  flow  from  likeness  to  God,  or  love 
to  him. 

III.  The  manner  in  which  Christ  delivers  U3  from  sin. 

If  we  would  obtain  definite  conceptions  upon  this  subject,  we 
must  come  down  to  the  simplest  possible  ideas,  and  avoid  the  vague 
and  obscure  expressions,  with  which  mystics  are  wont  to  darken 
their  own  views.  In  representing  the  matter  briefly,  writers  are 
often  content  with  saying,  that  neto  power  and  ability  to  do  good  is 
afforded  us  by  Christ.  This  representation  accords  perfectly  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  the  promise  of  Christ,  and  with  Christian 
experience.  From  this  language,  however,  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand, that  any  miraculous  assistance  is  furnished  by  Christ.  This 
power  is  usually  afforded  in  a  natural  manner,  and  the  Scriptures 
themselves  clearly  point  out  the  means  by  which  it  is  obtained. 
That  Christ  frequently  and  distinctly  promised  his  aid  and  support, 
at  all  times,  to  all  his  followers,  if  they,  on  their  part,  performed  the 
requisite  conditions,  is  made  certain  from  the  Scriptures,  Matt.  28: 
20.  The  term  d'vvaf.iig  Xgioxov  occurs  frequently  in  John  and  in 
the  Epistles  ;  vid.  John  15:  1,  sq.  2  Cor.  12:  9.  2  Pet.  1:  3,  4. 

This  assistance  of  God  and  Christ  which  is  promised  to  Christ- 
ians in  connexion  with  their  use  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  does  not 
act  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  powers  and  constitution  of  hu- 
man nature,  but  wholly  in  accordance  with  them.  According  to  the 
wise  constitution  of  our  nature,  all  our  actions  are  principally  de- 
pendant upon  the  fixed  determination  of  the  icill,  which  is  again 
dependant  upon  the  strength  and  clearness  of  the  motives  present  to 
the  understanding.  Now  we  are  frequently  hindered  by  external 
circumstances  which  are  beyond  our  controul,  from  the  practice  of 
virtue.  In  this  case,  we  are  without  guilt,  and  the  omission  cannot 
be  imputed  to  us.     (Here,  however,  we  are  liable  to  deception  by 
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thinking  we  are  without  fault,  when  this  is  not  true.)  But  often, 
the  fault  is  in  ourselves.  We  allow  sense  to  rule  our  reason.  We 
refuse  properly  to  consider  the  motives  placed  before  us,  or  we  neg- 
lect opportunity  of  instructing  ourselves  respecting  duty  ;  or  are 
chargeable,  perhaps,  with  both  of  these  faults.  If  now  in  this  case, 
we  disobey  the  law  of  God,  we  are  apt  to  bemoan  our  weakness  and 
want  of  power  for  doing  good.  Such  faults  and  weakness  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  will,  cannot  be  corrected  by  any  miraculous  power 
afforded  by  Christ.  And  the  virtue  which  should  be  effected  by 
such  a  miraculous  power,  would  cease  to  be  a  personal  virtue  of  the 
one  in  whom  it  was  wrought,  and  consequently  could  not  be  im- 
puted to  him.  There  is  no  other  way,  but  for  man  to  learn  the  mo- 
tives to  piety  and  the  avoiding  of  sin  which  are  presented  in  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  to  form  the  fixed  resolve,  that,  under  divine 
guidance  and  assistance,  he  will  govern  his  own  will  by  what  he 
knows  to  be  the  will  of  God  and  Christ.  Only  then,  when  he  has 
done  every  thing  on  his  part,  can  he  count  upon  the  divine  assist- 
ance. Until  man  has  done  his  part,  he  is  incapable  of  that  assist- 
ance which  God  and  Christ  have  promised  to  afford.  If  we  are 
wanting  in  this  thankful  love  to  God  and  Christ,  which  has  been  be- 
fore insisted  upon,  we  must  also  be  wanting  in  the  disposition 
either  to  learn  or  obey  his  will ;  and  in  this  condition,  we  are  of 
course  disqualified  for  his  assistance. 

These  remarks  lead  directly  to  the  answer  of  the  question, 
How  are  we  delivered  by  Christ  from  the  power  and  dominion  of 
sin.  When  we  derive  the  motives  for  obedience  to  the  divine  pre- 
cepts from  the  instructions  and  example  of  Christ,  and  suffer  these 
to  control  our  affections,  and  when  we  do  this  from  grateful  love  to 
God  and  to  Christ ;  we  then  fulfil  the  conditions,  which  are  essential 
on  our  part,  in  order  that  we  may  rely  upon  this  promised  guidance 
and  assistance.  We  shall  show  in  the  following  section,  what  is 
taught  in  the  Bible  respecting  the  efficacy  of  the  instruction  and  ex- 
ample of  Christ,  in  overcoming  the  power  of  sin.  By  the  instruc- 
tion of  Christ  we  obtain  exact  and  distinct  information  respecting 
the  nature  of  sin  and  its  consequences,  etc.  His  instruction  and 
example  show  the  means  and  motives  for  avoiding  sin,  and  leading 
upright  and  pious  lives  {dtxaloig  ymI  ivof^iog). 
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§  117.  Of  the  deliverance  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin,  for 
which  we  are  indebted,  under  divine  assistance,  to  the  instruction 
and  example  of  Christ. 

I.  Scriptural  doctrine  respecting  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  instructions  in  subduing  sin. 

(1)  The  doctrine  of  Christ  informs  us  distinctly  what  are  the 
requisitions  of  the  divine  law,  and  how  we  should  order  our  life  in 
conformity  with  them  ;  it  teaches  us  to  notice  every  deviation  from 
this  law,  and  the  dreadful  consequences  of  disobedience  ;  and  it 
gives  these  instructions  in  a  manner  which  is  plain  and  intelligible 
to  every  mind.  This  comprehensive  and  complete  instruction  as  to 
the  whole  e.\tent  of  Christian  duty,  gives  the  Christian  doctrine  a 
great  advantage  above  other  moral  codes,  in  which  only  the  more 
violent  outbreakings  of  sin  are  at  all  noticed.  The  apostles  every 
where  exhibit,  with  great  earnestness,  this  advantage  of  the  Christ- 
ian doctrine,  and  Christ  himself  declares  it  to  have  been  one  great 
object  of  his  coming  into  the  world,  to  give  this  instruction.  Ac- 
cordingly, Matt.  5:  21,  sq.  he  gives  examples  of  this  more  complete 
instruction  about  the  duties  of  man,  as  drawn  from  the  divine  com- 
mands. 

Those  religious  teachers,  therefore,  mistake  very  much,  who 
make  the  doctrines  of  faith  the  only  subjects  of  discourse,  entirely 
omitting  Christian  ethics,  and  perhaps  speaking  contemptuously  of 
them.  These  moral  instructions  constitute  a  most  valuable  portion 
of  the  Christian  System.  Even  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  done  justice  to  the  morality  of 
the  Gospel.  But  our  own  age  does  not  need  to  be  warned  so  much 
against  this  fault,  as  against  the  opposite  one  of  inculcating  the  mere 
morality  of  the  Bible,  and  of  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  evangelical 
doctrines.  The  teachers  of  religion  should  connect  the  two  togeth- 
er, as  the  sacred  writers  do,  and  should  draw  the  motives  to  holi- 
ness, virtue  and  moral  purity  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  vid.  §  116,  I.  ad  finem.  It  was  not  the  manner  of  Christ, 
to  teach  the  duties  without  the  doctrines  of  religion.  Neither 
he  nor  his  apostles  separated  the  one  from  the  other.  The  Gos- 
pel contains  both.  The  doctrine  respecting  Christ,  and  the  oth- 
er great  doctrines  of  faith,  afford  a  powerful  support  to  moral 
lessons  :    and    so   they    are   uniformly    employed    by   the   apostles. 
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This  method,  however  much  disregarded  at  present,  deserves  to  be 
seriously  recommended  to  every  teacher  of  religion,  who  is  desirous 
of  promoting  the  true  and  lasting  interest  of  his  hearers.  Christian 
ethics  teach  us  our  duty  ;  and  Christian  doctrines  open  the  sources 
from  which  we  must  draw  strength  to  perform  it.  In  popular  dis- 
course, then,  instruction  in  morals  should  always  be  connected  with, 
and  derived  from  evangelical  doctrines. 

(2)  The  Christian  doctrine  gives  full  instruction  respecting  the 
manner  of  suppressing  our  sinful  inclinations,  and  the  means  we  should 
use  to  overcome  temptation  to  sin,  to  weaken  the  power  of  sense,  and 
to  make  constant  advances  in  holiness.  Tit.  2:  11,  sq.  "  The  saluta- 
ry system  of  Christianity  is  designed  by  God  for  all  men.  It  teaches 
us  (nuidevovou)  to  renounce  all  irreligion  (uatlhiu),  and  all  the 
sinful  passions  that  prevail  among  men  {y.oo/.iiiiui  imOvf.iiat) ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  to  live  wisely,  piously,  and  virtuously  on  the  earth." 
2  Pet.  1:  3,  4,  sq.  This  passage  contains  the  following  truths.  "God 
gives  us  power  to  lead  a  virtuovs  life  (fwj;  kuI  fvof'^fia),  and  shows 
us  the  means  ^f  doing  this,  by  the  knowledge  of  God"  (i.  e.  the  Chris- 
tian scheme,  whose  author  is  God).  V.  4,  "By  this  knowledge  we 
attain  to  pious  and  God-like  dispositions  {dn'ug  aoivcovol  qvoiwg,  as 
children  resembling  our  Father),  and  distinguish  ourselves  from  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  who  live  in  immorality."  "  Thus  we  are 
placed  in  a  situation  to  practise  all  the  Christian  virtues  (vs.  5 — 7), 
and  are  not  ugyul  uvd't  axa^jnol"  (i.  e.  are  always  employed  in  works 
of  virtue,  and  disposed  to  whatever  is  good). 

Christianity  therefore  justly  requires  of  its  friends,  to  whom  it 
gives  such  perfect  instruction  as  to  the  observance  of  the  divine  pre- 
cepts, to  maintain  the  most  unsullied  purity  of  character.  John  is 
fully  justified  in  declaring  (1  John  2:  4),  that  he  is  a  liar,  who  profes- 
ses to  be  a  friend  and  follower  of  Christ,  and  does  not  keep  his  com- 
mandments. The  same  writer  justly  remarks,  that  the  Christian  who 
is  in  earnest  in  overcoming  his  sins,  and  who  acts  out  of  pure  love  to 
God  and  to  Christ,  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  fulfil  the  commands  of 
God,  at  ii/iokul  uvTou  jju^jelui  ovy.  fiolf,  1  John  5:  3,  coll.  Matt. 
11:30.  He  therefore  assures  us,  in  entire  conformity  with  experi- 
ence, that  a  true  Christian,  by  his  obedience  to  Christian  rules,  and 
by  constant  exercise,  can  advance  so  far,  that  virtue  will  become  his 
confirmed  habit,  and  the  preponderating  disposition  to  sin  will  become 
subordinate,  ov  dvvarui  uf-iuOTuvfH',  1  John  3:  8,  9. 
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Note.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  were  accustomed  to  connect  the  history 
of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  humiliation  and  exaltation,  witii  his  doc- 
trine. From  this  history  they  deduce  some  of  the  advantages  which  we  en- 
joy as  Christians,  and  also  some  of  our  duties  and  tlie  motives  to  the  discharge 
of  them  ;  or  they  refer  to  iliis  history  in  inculcating  tliese  duties,  in  order  to 
render  them  more  impressive.  Thus  they  frequently  ascribe  to  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Christ  a  power  to  subdue  sin,  and  to  e.xcite  pious  affections.  An 
example  of  this  is  Heb.  9:  14,  sq.,  "  If  even  the  blood  of  beasts  took  away  exter- 
nal impurity,  and  rendered  those  who  were  expiated  externally  clean,  according 
to  the  Law  of  Moses  ;  how  much  more  must  the  blood  of  Christ  purify  us 
from  si7i"  (dead  works),  i.  e.  render  us  holy  ;  "  tliat  we  may  be  placed  in  a  sit- 
uation to  worship  God  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  him."  Still  more  clear  is 
tiie  passage  2  Cor.  5: 15,  "  He  died  for  all,  that  they  should  not  live  according 
to  their  own  choice  (iavTM),  but  according  to  the  will  and  commands  of  Christ, 
who  died  for  them."  The  love  of  Christ  in  offering  up  himself  for  them, 
should  incite  them  to  grateful  love,  and  to  willing  obedience  to  his  commands. 
1  Pet.  1:  18, 19,  "  Christ  delivered  us  by  his  blood,  from  an  idolatrous  and  sin- 
ful course  of  life."     Tliere  are  many  more  passages  of  the  same  nature. 

From  a  comparison  of  these  texts  it  is  ea.sy  to  see,  that  no  director  miracu- 
lous physical  agency  is  here  ascribed  to  the  death  of  Ciirist,  nor  any  power  de- 
rived from  it  which  is  peculiar  and  distinct  from  the  influence  of  the  doctrine 
respecting  Christ.  The  influence  of  tiie  death  of  Christ  in  promoting  a  reform- 
ed and  holy  life,  takes  place  in  the  following  way.  The  consideration  of  the 
death  of  Christ  promotes,  («)  Abhorrence  and  dread  of  sin,  and  regard  for  the 
divine  law,  while  we  see  so  severe  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  Christ.  In 
the  death  of  Christ,  then,  we  see  sin,  in  all  its  dreadful  consequences,  and 
the  inviolable  sanctity  of  the  divine  law.  {!>)  Love,  gratitude,  obedience  to 
God  and  Christ,  and  zeal  in  obeying  his  commandments,  are  also  effects  of 
contemplating  Christ's  death.  Thus  2  Cor.  5:  15,  coll.  Gal.  2:  20.  1  John  5:  3. 
Rom.  8:  3,  4,  "  Because  Christ  was  punished  for  our  sins,  we  ought,  from  grat- 
itude, the  more  carefully  to  obey  the  precepts  of  the  law"  (JSixaiwfiavufiov). 
Here,  then,  the  effect  is  produced  upon  our  affections  through  our  understand- 
ing. 

The  apostles  ascribe  a  similar  influence  in  promoting  reformation  and  ho- 
liness, to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  his  exaltation  in  the  heavens,  2  Cor.  5- 
15.  Col.  3:  1.  Heb.  12:  2.  By  the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Christ,  hia 
whole  doctrine  and  all  which  he  did  for  us,  receive  new  importance  and  are 
rendered  clear  and  certain  ;  and  if  we  confide  in  him  and  obey  his  precepts, 
we  may  now  look  forward  with  cheerful  anticipations  to  a  reward  in  heaven. 
For  (1)  he  has  gone  before  to  the  place  whither  we  shall  follow  him,  if  we  love 
him  and  seek  to  resemble  him,  John  14:  2,  3;  and  (2)  while  we  continue  upon 
the  earth,  he  still  cares  for  us,  and  is  active  in  promoting  our  welfare.  Christ 
himself  frequently  connects  these  two  things,  John  sv.  xvi.  xvii.  Vid.  §  112, 
II.  What  a  powerful  influence  in  promoting  piety  and  holiness  must  these 
considerations  exert  upon  the  heart  of  every  man,  who  cordially  believes  and 
embraces  them  ! 
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Ii.  Influence  of  Christ's  exannple  in  aiding  the  practice  of  virtue. 

There  is  a  propensity  to  imitation  implanted  in  all  men.  Good 
and  evil  examples  often  exert  an  influence  upon  the  heart,  indescri- 
bably great  and  sometimes  almost  irresistible.  This  propensity,  as 
well  as  the  love  of  distinction,  ought  therefore  to  be  turned  to  ac- 
count in  education.  Good  examples  do  far  more  to  improve  and  en- 
noble the  character,  and  to  perfect  holiness,  than  mere  lessons  and 
rules.  Longum  et  difficile  iter  est  per  pracepia,  says  Seneca,  breve 
et  efficax  per  exempla.  Such  examples  act  more  strongly  and  direct- 
ly upon  the  senses,  and  excite  the  heart  to  virtue  and  every  thing  no- 
ble and  great. 

The  example  of  Jesus  is  held  up  for  imitation  every  where  in  the 
New  Testament,  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  every  virtue.  It  is 
made  the  indispensable  duty  of  all  his  followers  to  conform  to  it,  in  all 
their  conduct.  Vid.  1  John  2:  6.  3:  3.  1  Pet.  2:  11,  "He  has  left  us 
example  (pattern,  VTioyQUfAj.i6v),  that  we  should  follow  his  steps."  But 
the  example  of  Christ  is  recommended  to  us  for  imitation,  not  only  in 
respect  to  his  general  integrity,  purity  of  morals,  and  entire  blame- 
lessness  (in  which  he  was  perfectly  exemplary,  and  the  only  one  in- 
deed, who  ever  was  so,  vid.  ^  93,  III) ;  but  also  in  respect  to  particu- 
lar virtues,  especially  those  which  are  more  high  and  difficult,  which 
require  a  great  struggle  and  effort,  such  as  patience,  trust  in  God, 
firmness  in  suffering,  the  practice  of  humility  and  self-denial.  In 
these  respects,  Christ  himself  commends  his  example  to  the  imitation 
of  his  followers  ;  vid.  1  Pet.  2:  21—23.  Phil.  2:  5,  sq.  We  have  still 
farther  encouragement  to  imitate  the  example  of  Jesus,  by  the  re- 
ward bestowed  upon  him,  the  man  Jesus,  in  consequence  of  his  piety 
and  virtue,  which  we  also  may  expect  to  receive,  so  far  as  we  are  ca- 
pable of  it,  if  we  follow  him  ;  vid.  Phil,  ubi  supra,  and  Heb.  12:  2,  3. 

It  is  an  excellent  rule  which  is  given  by  some  of  the  ancient  Greek 
philosophers,  that  in  our  whole  life  and  in  all  our  actions,  we  should 
have  the  example  of  some  great,  wise,  and  virtuous  man  in  view,  and 
that  we  should  imagine  him  to  be  the  witness  and  overseer  {cnstos  et 
predagogus)  of  all  our  conduct.  They  advised,  that  we  should  do 
every  thing  under  the  notice,  as  it  were,  of  such  an  inspector,  and  in- 
quire at  every  step,  what  he  would  do  or  recommend  in  this  case  ; — 
would  he  approve  or  disapprove  1  Could  I  do  or  say  this  thing,  if  he 
were  present,  without  blushing  ?  etc.     Epictetus  (Enchir.  c.  51)  re- 
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commends  Socrates  and  Zeno  for  models;  Seneca  (Ep.  11.  Extra.), 
Cato  and  Lslius.  Christians  can  select  no  greater  and  more  per- 
fect man,  to  be  the  witness  of  their  conduct  and  guide  of  their  morals, 
than  Jesus.  And  we  know  too,  that  we  may  not  only  imagine  him 
to  be  the  witness  and  judge  of  our  conduct,  but  that  he  actually  is  so. 
He  knows  all  our  thoughts  and  actions,  and  will  be  the  sole  Judge  of 
the  living  and  the  dead.  So  we  are  taught  by  Christ  himself  in  his 
discourses  recorded  in  John,  and  by  all  the  Apostles.  Both  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  require  Christians,  to  do  every  thing  iv  6v6/.tuTt 
Xqiotov. 

The  passage  Heb.  12:  1,  2,  deserves  to  be  noticed  among  the 
many,  which  speak  of  imitating  the  example  of  Christ.  Paul 
first  compares  the  firm  and  pious  sufferers  of  antiquity,  whose  exam- 
ple in  suffering  the  Christian  ought  to  imitate,  with  spectators  and 
witnesses,  who  look  upon  our  race  and  contest,  and  encourage  us  to 
perseverance.  Among  these  witnesses  is  Jesus,  who  far  surpasses 
the  rest,  who  is  the  best  example  of  confidence  in  God,  and  of  every 
virtue  ;  and  who  constantly  observes  us,  and  will  finally  reward  us, 
if  we  follow  him. 

But  those  only  who  possess  the  character  described,  §  116,  I.  ad 
finem,  are  properly  capable  of  imitating  this  example  of  Jesus.  Men 
who  have  not  felt  the  consciousness  that  their  sins  were  forgiven,  and 
have  not  been  renewed  in  the  temper  of  their  mind,  have  no  taste  or 
capacity  for  this  imitation  of  Christ.  Nor  can  we  properly  require  of 
them,  what  they,  in  this  situation,  are  incapable  of  performing.  We 
can  make  them  feel,  however,  if  their  moral  sensibility  is  not  entirely 
deadened,  how  far  below  tliis  example  they  stand,  and  how  good  and 
salutary  it  would  be  for  them  to  imitate  it. 


PART  THIRD  OF  CHAP.  IV. 


ON  THE  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  WORK  OF 

CHRIST. 


§  118.  Scriptural  titles  of  the  salvation  procured  by  Christ  for  men  ; 
its  general  nature  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Ncio  Testament  respect- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  by  Christi' 
anity,  and  the  advantages  resulting  from  it  to  the  world. 

I.  Scriptural  names  of  the  blessings  of  Christianity  ;  and  their  nature. 

Some  of  these  names  are  literal,  others  figurative.  The  most 
common  are  the  following:  viz.  Evloyia,  n!D"i3,  denoting  every 
kind  of  benefit,  Ephes.  1:  3.  Gal.  3:  14.  XuQig,  ]!!  ,  ID^r ,  John 
1:  16,  "  Through  his  infinite  love  we  have  obtained  yjuQiv  avxi 
%a.QiTog"  an  undeserved  benefit  superior  to  the  other,  in  opposition  to 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  v.  17,  which  could  not  secure  this  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  and  the  blessings  connected  with  it,  which  are  here  in- 
tended by  the  word  xaQtv.  The  word  fw?;  is  also  frequently  used, 
vita  vere  vitalis,  happiness.  Also  ^wonoisla&ai,  ^riv,  it,  r.  X.  in 
opposition  to  djicoXfia  and  ^avarog,  unhappiness,  John  3:  36.  10: 
11.  Ephes.  2:  5,  where  the  figure  is  continued,  "Through  Christ 
he  has  vivified  and  raised  us  up,"  etc. 

The  Jews  had  anciently  very  diverse  opinions  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  blessings  to  be  expected  from  Christ.  Only  a  few  of 
the  better  instructed  conceived,  that  these  benefits  were  entirely  of 
a  spiritual  nature.  For  such  blessings  the  great  mass  had  no  taste. 
They  expected,  for  the  most  part,  temporal  blessings,  and  hoped,  un- 
der the  Messiah,  to  be  rich,  honorable,  and  mighty  ;  vid.  §  89. 
And  these  expectations  have  prevailed  in  a  large  portion  even  of  the 
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Christian  world.  Accordingly  many,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  have  associated  the  promises  of  earthly  good 
and  temporal  welfare,  made  under  the  Mosaic  institute,  with  the 
precepts  of  the  New  Testament.  We  may  indeed  hope  and  expect 
to  obtain  from  God  all  that  good,  even  of  a  temporal  nature,  of 
which  we  are  capable,  and  of  which  we  stand  in  need.  But  through 
Christ,  and  observance  of  his  precepts,  we  cannot  hope  to  obtain 
earthly  good.  For  the  design  of  his  religion  is  to  withdraw  us  from 
earth  and  sense,  to  improve  and  ennoble  the  heart,  and  to  procure 
the  enjoyment  of  high  spiritual  blessedness,  Phil.  3:  14,  17,  20. 
On  this  ground  therefore,  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  coming  of  a  millen- 
ial  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  the  earth,  is  entirely  objectionable. 
The  apostles  never  indulge  in  such  expectations,  but  take  every  op- 
portunity to  contradict  them.  They  call  those  who  entertain  such 
ideas  ouQy.iy.ol,  persons  who  adhere  to  what  is  sensible  and  exterior, 
have  no  taste  for  what  is  spiritual,  and  are  not  therefore  real  disci- 
ples of  Jesus.  Hence  Paul  says,  Ephes.  1:  3,  "God  has  blessed 
us,  through  Christ,  nuo}]  fvkoylu  n  v  e  v  fi  ux  i  x  7]  if  inovgurloig." 
IIvfvfAaTixog  is  here  opposed  to  oaQxiy.og,  and  implies  that  the 
blessings  spoken  of  are  not  designed  for  the  body  and  the  senses, 
but  for  the  mind.  The  phrase  'iiV  To7g  tnovgavioig  (sc.  ronocg' 
vid.  V.  20  and  2:  6,  12),  does  not  signify  in  the  Christian  Church, 
but  denotes  literally,  the  blessings  which  we  shall  enjoy  in  heaven, 
which  is  our  home,  where  we  are  citizens,  (not  in  the  visible  world). 
Hence  in  Heb.  8:  G,  he  calls  the  blessings  which  are  bestowed  upon 
us  through  Christ,  in  comparison  with  the  promises  made  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  tcgelxTOpa  dya&cc.  In  Heb.  7:  19,  he  says, 
that  there  is  through  Christianity,  infioccyo)yi^  xgihiovog  if^nldog, 
(i.  e.  it  inspires  the  hope  of  more  great  and  distinguished  divine  fa- 
vors,) since  the  Mosaic  institute  is  removed. 

The  blessings  bestowed  upon  us  through  Christ  are  commonly 
divided  into  ^CHcra/ or /j«6//c  (such  as  relate  to  the  whole  human 
species),  and  particular,  privata  (such  as  relate  to  each  individual 
Christian).  Among  the  former  is,  as  the  New  Testament  every 
where  shows,  the  abolition  of  Judaism  (the  ancient  institute),  and 
the  establishment  of  a  new  dispensation  and  institute,  by  which  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  might  be  united  in  one  common  religion. 
We  shall  first  treat  of  the  removal  of  the  ancient  church  of  God, 
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and  of  the  establishment  of  the  new;  and  then  of  the  particular  ben- 
efits of  Christianity. 


n.  The  Jibolition  of  the  Mo^aie  institute,  nn<i  the  union  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  one  common 

religion. 

(])  The  Israelitish  constitution  and  religion  (vo^iog)  were  only 
temporary  and  national.  They  were  designed,  in  their  first  origin, 
only  for  a  barbarous  and  rude  people,  destitute  of  moral  cultivation. 
But  the  human  race  was  not  destined  to  remain  always  in  a  state  of 
infancy.  And  as  soon  as  men  were  prepared  for  a  more  high,  per- 
fect, and  spiritual  instruction,  that  more  im.perfect  kind,  intended  for 
beginners,  would  of  course  be  omitted.  The  Jewish  institute  was 
designed  to  be  only  preparatory  ;  such  is  the  uniform  doctrine  of 
the  Apostles,  especially  of  Paul ;  vid.  the  Introduction,  §  12,  where 
we  have  cited  the  most  important  texts,  which  are  principally  con- 
tained in  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Hebrews.  Now  there- 
fore, according  to  their  instruction,  Christ  had  abolished  the  Law. 
(Christ  himself,  for  good  reasons,  gave  at  first  only  hints  which  led 
to  this  conclusion.  E.  g.  John  4:  21—24.  10:  16.  He  left  the  full 
developement  of  this  doctrine  for  his  disciples.)  Rom.  10:  4,  TiXoQ 
Tuu  voi-iov  X^ioiog,  i.  e.  liXog  t'qfQi  zw  vofico.  Heb.  7:  18,  19. 
Gal.  4:  4,  5.  Ephes.  2:  14,  15.  According  to  these  and  other  pas- 
sages, Christ  has  freed  his  followers  from  obligation  to  observe  the 
law  of  Moses  ;  and  the  punishments  threatened  in  it,  do  not  relate  to 
those  who  believe  in  Christ.  Vid.  Gal.  3:  13,  Xgtarog  i'^i^yogaatv 
^l-iag  tii  Trig  y.uzdoug  rov  vof-iov  ,  i.  e.  from  the  punishments  which 
the  Mosaic  law  threatens. 

Here  two  questions  arise  ;  viz. 

(«)  How  are  we  to  understand  those  texts  which  teach,  that  the 
Mosaic  law  and  institute  are  removed  and  declared  to  be  null,  by  the 
cnicifixivn?  Such  texts  are  Gal.  3:  13.  Ephes.  2:  16.  3:  15,  and 
especially  Col.  2:  14,  "  He  took  it  away,  and  nailed  it  to  his  cross," 
— by  his  crucifixion  he  declared  it  invalid.  The  Apostles  every 
where  teach,  that  the  new  dispensation  through  Christ  {Kaivri  dia- 
dt]v.r})  commenced  at  his  death,  and  was,  by  tiiat  event,  solemnly 
sanctioned  and  introduced.  Ephes.  5:  25,  26.  Heb.  13:  20.  9:  14, 
15,  where  the  preparatory  economy  of  Moses,  consisting  in  sacrifi- 
ces, is  compared  with  the  preparatory  economy  of  Christ,  consisting 
in  the  sacrifice  of  himself     Christ  himself  calls  his  blood  which  was 
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shed,  aTfitt  xaiviig  dia&i^xrjg,  Matt.  26:  28.  Consequently  the  an- 
cient Israelitish  dispensation  ceased  with  the  deatii  of  Christ,  be- 
cause at  that  event  the  new  dispensation  commenced.  We  see  by 
this,  what  value  was  attached  to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  how  every 
thing  in  this  new  dispensation  through  Christ  proceeds  from  it. 
The  day  of  his  death  is  the  Consecration-day  of  the  new  covenant. 
The  new  covenant  is  not  dated  from  the  time  when  he  began  to 
teach,  but  from  the  time  of  his  death. 

(6)  Are  all  the  Mosaic  laws  abolished  by  Christ,  and  no  longer 
obligatory  upon  Christians?  From  the  passages  cited,  we  must  cer- 
tainly answer  in  the  affirmative.  But  the  laws  of  Moses  are  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  ;  and  many  of  the  older  theologians  maintained,  that 
Christ  abolished  only  the  ceremonial  and  civil  law  of  the  Israelites, 
and  not  the  moral  law,  especially  that  contained  in  the  decalogue. 
But  in  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  whicli  treat  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  law,  there  is  no  allusion  to  this  three-fold  distinction. 
Paul  includes  the  whole  under  v6f.iog,  Rom.  6:  14.  Gal.  .'3:  19,  25. 
Besides,  many  of  the  laws  of  Moses  which  are  truly  moral,  are  e.\- 
pressed  and  stated  in  such  a  way,  as  to  show  plainly  that  they  were 
designed,  in  that  form,  only  for  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the 
Israelites  at  the  time  being.  E.  g.  "  Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land"  (Palestine)  ;  and 
the  law  respecting  the  Sabbath. 

The  mistake  upon  which  this  limitation  is  founded,  may  be  point- 
ed out.  Moral  laws  are  in  themselves  universally  obligatory,  and 
unalterable  as  the  laws  of  nature.  There  are  doubtless  many 
such  moral  laws  in  the  code  of  Moses,  as  well  as  of  Solon,  Lycur- 
gus  and  others.  But  they  are  not  binding  upon  Christians  because 
they  are  parts  of  the  Mosaic  code,  and  stand  in  the  decalogue  ;  but 
(a)  because  they  are  founded  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature, 
which  God  himself  has  given  us,  and  are  therefore  laws  of  nature  ; 
and  (2)  because  Christ  has  commanded  us  to  obey  them.  In  the 
same  way,  we  observe  the  moral  laws  which  stand  in  the  codes  of 
heathen  legislators,  Confucius,  Solon,  Lycurgus,  etc.  ;  not  because 
they  have  given  them,  but  because  these  laws  are  universal,  and 
founded  in  our  very  nature.  When  a  ruler  introduces  a  new  stat- 
ute-book into  his  dominions,  the  old  book,  after  its  rejection,  is  no 
longer  the  rule  by  which  right  and  wrong  are  determined,  although 
much  in  it  still  remains  true.     Just  such  is  the  case  here.     Morus 
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well  observes  (p.  243,  infra),  that  Christians  observe  the  moral  pre- 
cepts in  the  Mosaic  code,  quia  ratio  dictaf,  e.t  Christi  doctrina  pru- 
ponit,  proponendoque  coiifirmat.  Judcci  vero  tcnehantiir  ea  observa- 
re,  quia  ratio  dictabat,  et  Moses,  jussu  divino,  prcescripscrat. 

In  this  way  we  may  understand  the  declaration  of  Christ,  Matt. 
5:  17 — 19,  "  that  he  was  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets (voi^tov  xal  TiQO(f,-i]Tug),  and  that  all  the  divine  commands  con- 
tained in  them  must  be  punctually  obeyed."  This  does  not  conflict 
with  the  doctrine  of  Paul.  Christ  was  neither  able,  nor  willing,  to 
abrogate  these  universal  laws,  because  they  were  given  by  God  for 
all  men ;  not,  however,  because  they  were  given  by  Moses.  It 
was  on  the  contrary  the  design  of  Christ  still  more  to  illustrate 
these  laws,  and  to  recommend  obedience  to  them  by  his  doctrine 
and  example. 

The  question,  Whether  the  ten  commandments  of  Moses  should 
be  retained  in  the  moral  instruction  of  the  common  people  and  of 
the  young,  has  been  much  controverted  of  late.  (Cf.  Thom.  Boclo, 
Etvvas  iiber  den  Decalogus,  oder,  von  der  Verbindlichkeit  der  zehn 
Gebote  fur  die  Christen,  Schmalkalden,  1789,  8vo  ;  Hufnagel,  Ue- 
ber  den  Religionsunterricht,  nach  den  zehn  Geboten  ;  Zacharia, 
Bibl.  Theol.  Th.  4  ;  Less,  Doderlein,  Reinhard,  in  their  Christian 
ethics.)  From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  plain,  that  the  2Vrt 
Commandincnts  are  not  obligatory  because  they  are  laws  given 
by  Moses.  They  are  not  therefore,  of  necessity,  fundamental  in 
Christian  instruction.  No  injury,  however,  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  making  them  so,  any  more  than  in  the  first  Christian  Church, 
if  the  manner  in  which  Christ  and  the  apostles  allude  to  the  moral 
precepts  of  Moses  and  the  Old  Testament,  be  only  made  our  model. 
The  intelligent  and  conscientious  teacher  will  be  very  cautious  in 
declaring  to  the  common  people  and  the  young,  that  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments are  abrogated  ;  since  he  might  be  easily  understood  to 
mean,  that  the  duties  enjoined  in  them  are  no  longer  obligatory. 
The  instruction  which  God  has  given  through  Jesus,  respecting  the 
moral  law  and  our  duties,  is  much  more  perfect  and  extensive  than 
that  which  was  given,  or  could  be  given,  through  Moses.  Our  hear- 
ers should,  therefore,  be  led  directly  to  this  more  copious  fountain 
of  knowledge.  This  will  not  prevent  our  connecting  instruction 
from  the  Old  Testament  with  that  from  the  New,  as  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  did  ;  especially  since  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  so 
well  elucidates  and  explains  many  points  of  duty. 
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In  those  churches  in  which  the  Decalogue  is  incorporated,  by 
their  very  constitution,  into  the  system  of  instruction,  it  is  neither  ne- 
cessary nor  advisable  for  the  teacher  to  urge  the  discontinuance  of 
this  custom.  By  this  course,  he  would  do  more  hurt  than  good. 
He  will  proceed  more  properly  and  judiciously  by  confirming,  com- 
pleting, and  enlarging  from  the  New  Testament  all  the  particular 
moral  precepts  contained  in  the  Decalogue  ;  making  the  Decalogue, 
in  this  way,  serve  only  as  a  guide  to  Christian  instruction.  He  will 
do  well  also  to  connect  with,  or  append  to,  the  Catechism,  a  good 
outline  of  Christian  doctrines  and  morals,  exhibited  in  a  natural  or- 
der, and  in  an  intelligible  and  practical  manner,  according  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

(2)  It  was  the  great  object  of  Jesus  to  establish  an  universal  re- 
ligion, by  which  all  nations  of  the  earth  might  be  united  in  one  com- 
mon worship  of  God.  Vid.  John  10;  It),  "  One  fold  and  one  Shep- 
herd." Cf  Reinhard,  Ueber  den  Plan  des  Stifters  der  christlichen 
Religion.  But  this  plan  in  its  whole  extent  could  not  be  carried 
into  effect,  nor  indeed  was  it  designed  to  be,  until  after  his  depar- 
ture from  the  earth  ;  vid.  John  12:  32.  In  order  to  render  this 
plan  practicable,  it  was  essential  that  the  Mosaic  institute  should 
be  abrogated,  and  declared  to  be  thenceforward  abolished.  With- 
out this,  Jews  and  Christians  could  never  be  brought  together,  or 
united  in  a  common  religious  society.  The  Jews  were  distinguish- 
ed by  national  pride  and  contempt  for  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 
They  considered  themselves  exclusively  as  a  holy  people,  beloved 
of  God.  All  other  nations  seemed  to  them  to  be  desecrated,  and 
hated  by  God.  They  exhibit,  as  Tacitus  says  (Hist.  V.  5),  Odium 
hostile  adoersus  omnes  gcJites ;  and  as  Paul  says,  1  Thess.  2:  15,  a 
universal  misanthropy,  nuaip  avQ(}Mnoig  tvuvTiot.  And  what  was 
the  occasion  of  this  hatred  and  separation  ?  Their  misunderstand- 
ing the  Mosaic  laws,  and  putting  a  false   interpretation  upon  them. 

In  opposition  to  this,  the  great  principles  of  Christianity,  are  the 
love  of  God  and  universal  philanthropy,  and  that  all  upright  and 
true  worshippers  of  God,  of  whatever  nation  they  may  be,  are 
equally  acceptable  to  him,  have  equal  rights,  and  an  equal  share  in 
the  blessings  of  Christianity,  John  4:  21 — 24.  Acts  10:  35.  Rom. 
10:  12.  Gal.  5:  0.  This  assimilation  and  union,  by  which  all  dis- 
tinction between  Jew  and  heathen  would  cease,  could  not  be  brought 
about  except  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  institute,  which  was 
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designed  by  God  to  be  only  a  preparatory  economy.  One  of  the 
principal  passages  relating  to  this  subject,  is  Ephes.  2:  12 — 19,  coll. 
Col.  1:  21,  seq.  Ephes.  2:  10,  seq.  "  Christ  has  united  the  two  (Jews 
and  heathen),  has  done  away  the  cause  of  their  enmity,  has  esta- 
blished harmony,  brought  them  both  together  into  one  society,  and 
given  them  citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  this  he  did  by  re- 
moving the  wall  of  partition  {fxiooTOixov  tov  cpgayfiov,  v.  14), 
that  separated  between  heathen  and  Jews,  and  prevented  their 
becoming  one  people."  This  wall  of  partition  was  the  Mosaic  law, 
as  he  himself  explains  it,  v.  15,  vOfAog  ivioXwv.  This  he  calls  in 
V.  14,  t^&Qa,  the  cause  of  enmity. 


§  119.    The  happiness  which   Christians  obtain  in  this  life  from 

Christ. 

We  treat  now  of  the  particular  benefits  of  which  every  professor 
of  Christianity  partakes,  when  he  performs  the  prescribed  condi- 
tions ;  vid.  §  1 18, 1,  ad  fin.  As  our  existence  is  composed  of  two 
very  unequal  portions,  these  blessings  are  likewise  of  two  kinds. 
We  enjoy  some  of  them  even  in  the  present  life,  and  others,  not 
before  we  enter  the  future  world,  <5i  120.  It  must  always  be  borne 
in  remembrance,  that  the  apostles  derived  all  these  spiritual  advan- 
tages, of  whatever  kind,  from  Christ,  and  that  they  connect  these, 
as  well  as  the  rewards  of  the  pious  [natural  and  positive),  in  such  a 
way  with  the  history  of  Jesus,  that  they  represent  him  as  the  pro- 
curer of  them  all.  This  method  of  instruction  is  perfectly  suited  to 
the  wants  of  mankind.  General  truths  become  much  more  in- 
telligible, clear,  and  certain  by  being  placed  in  connexion  with 
true  history,  from  which  they  receive  a  positive  sanction.  We  find 
that  the  ancient  teachers  of  religion  among  the  heathen,  pursued 
the  same  course.  And  this  is  a  proof  that  they  better  understood 
the  constitution  of  man,  than  those  Christian  teachers  who  would 
separate  every  thing  historical  from  the  exhibition  of  Christian  truth  ; 
vid.  §  108. 

The   spiritual   blessedness   which   believers  in   Christ  receive 
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through  him  even  in  the  present  life,  consists,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  following  particulars. 

I.  Assurance  of  the  undeserved  benevolence,  the  constant  favor,  and  paternal  love  of  God. 

The  apostles  place  this  class  of  spiritual  benefits  in  the  closest 
connexion  with  the  whole  history  of  Christ,  representing  them  al- 
ways as  the  fruit  of  the  atonement.  Their  doctrine  is,  that  whoev- 
er is  sure  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  (and  this  assurance  he  re- 
ceives through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  or  through  faith  in  Christ 
as  a  Saviour  and  expiator),  and  under  the  guidance  and  assistance 
of  God  and  Christ,  lives  conformably  to  the  divine  precepts  (which 
he  learns  from  the  Christian  doctrine  and  from  the  example  of 
Christ)  ;  such  an  one  is  capable  of  receiving  the  divine  blessings 
which  are  promised  to  such,  and  he  can  at  all  times  be  assured  of 
the  favor  and  paternal  love  of  God ;  he  will  be  treated  by  God  and 
Christ  as  a  friend,  and  made  partaker  of  their  happiness,  so  far  as 
he  is  susceptible  of  it. 

Various  figures  and  expressions  are  used  in  the  Scriptures,  to 
represent  these  fruits  of  the  atonement  and  of  faith  in  it.  But  they 
all  convey  one  and  the  same  idea.  They  ought  not  therefore,  in  sys- 
tems of  theology,  to  be  separately  considered,  in  different  chapters 
or  articles.  The  following  expressions  are  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon ;  viz.  sonship,  the  right  of  adoption,  election,  access  to  God 
and  union  with  him.     We  shall  now  briefly  explain  these  terms. 

(1)  Tio&fOiu  &fov.  This  is  a  term  which  was  originally  bor- 
rowed from  the  Israelitish  Church.  In  the  ancient  languages  the 
phrase,  children  of  God,  denotes  the  peculiar  friends,  the  favorites 
of  the  deity.  The  Israelites  received  this  name,  and  also  that  of 
frst  born,  to  denote  their  preeminence  above  other  people  ;  vid. 
Ex.  4:  22,  23.  Hence  in  Rom.  9:  4,  the  Israelites  are  said  to  pos- 
sess vlo&eola,  I.  e.  the  rights  of  the  favorite  people  of  God.  This 
term  is  transferred  to  true  Christians,  in  order  to  denote  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  them  and  God.  Those  who  endeavour  to 
resemble  God  in  their  conduct,  and  who  faithfully  obey  his  com- 
mandments, have  a  higher  capacity  for  happiness  and  reward,  than 
others  who  are  wanting  in  these  traits  of  character.  We  hence 
conclude  with  reason,  that  God  loves  and  favors  them,  more  than  oth- 
ers  who  are  unlike  him.     One  who  loves  God,  as  a  son  loves  his 
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father,  and  seeks  to  resemble  him,  as  a  dutiful  son  seeks  to  resemble 
his  father,  will  be  loved  by  God  in  return,  as  a  dutiful  son  is  loved 
by  his  father.  All  the  advantages  and  spiritual  benefits,  therefore, 
which  we  obtain  through  faith  in  Christ,  and  obedience  to  his  pre- 
cepts, are  considered  as  belonging  to  vio&ealu,  because  they  are  all 
proofs  of  the  paternal  love  of  God.  Vid.  Gal.  4:  4,  5.  3:  26.  Rom. 
8:  15  {nvtvfia  vlodealag,  a  filial  disposition),  and  v.  23  (the  reward 
of  Christians),  Ephes.  1:  5.  I  John  3:  1,2.  This  right  of  adoption 
we  owe  to  Christ,  as  the  author  of  Christianity  and  our  Saviour. 
Those  only  possess  this  right  who  believe  in  him  as  XgiOTog  and 
i:a}T7}g.  Hence  John  declares  (1:  12),  "  He  gives  to  all  who  believe 
on  him,  the  privilege  (i'^ovola)  of  considering  themselves  the  chil- 
dren of  God;"  which  privilege  they  obtain,  according  to  v.  13,  not 
by  descent  from  pious  ancestors,  according  to  the  Jewish  prejudice, 
but  solely  by  true  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  from  the  holiness  and 
likeness  to  God  arising  from  and  connected  with  faith. 

The  apostles  give  this  appellation  to  the  sincere  worshippers  of 
God  the  more  readily  and  frequently,  on  account  of  the  name  of 
Christ,  vlog  ■&(qv.  God  treats  Christians  as  his  peculiar  friends,  on 
account  of  Christ,  who  is  his  most  beloved  and  chief  favorite,  ji^co- 
TOxoKog,  fAOvoyivrig.     Vid.  Gal.  3:  26,  27.  4:  4 — 7. 

Pious  Christians  are  thus  called  the  children  of  God  in  a  two- 
fold sense  :  (a)  because  they  love  God  as  their  Father,  and  obey 
him  from  love  ;  (i)  because  they,  on  account  of  this  disposition,  are 
loved  in  return  by  God,  as  obedient  children,  and  so  obtain  from 
him  forgiveness  of  sins  and  other  Christian  blessings.  Both  of  these 
ideas  are  sometimes  implied  at  the  same  time  in  this  term. 

[In  the  older  writers  of  the  English  Church,  (as  well  as  in  the  ancient  Fa- 
thers, and  the  most  devout  and  spiritual  writers  of  other  nations,)  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  the  idea,  that  the  relation  existing  between  man  and  God, 
denoted  by  sonship,  is  not  merely  a  relation  o^ feeling,  but  also  o? nature.  This 
is  sometimes  illustrated  by  saying,  that  we  are  not  adopted  by  God  into  his 
family,  in  the  same  manner  in  wiiich  a  wealthy  benefactor  sometimes  adopts 
a  destitute  and  orphan  child,  conferring  upon  him  great  privileges,  and  giving 
him  the  name  of  son,  to  which  he  has  no  natural  title.  In  such  a  case,  this 
name  would  denote  only,  that  tiie  person  on  whom  it  was  conferred,  Jield  the 
same  place  in  the  affections  of  the  benefactor,  and  exercised  in  return  the 
same  feelings  of  gratitude  and  dutiful  reverence,  as  an  own  son  would  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  more  general  sense  in  which  this 
appellation  was  used  in  reference  to  the  friends  and  worshippers  of  God  before 
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the  Christian  dispensation,  and  to  those  few,  who  like  the  devout  Cornelius, 
are  found  fearing  God  even  in  the  midst  of  heathenism.  But  this  term  when 
applied  to  believers  in  the  New  Testattient  has  a  superior  meaning,  and  points 
to  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  which  in  the  highest  sense,  is  peculiar  to 
the  Christian  dispensation,  and  consequent  upon  the  completion  of  Christ's 
work.  By  being  born  of  God,  and  receiving  this  peculiar  grace,  the  Spirit  of 
adoption,  believers  become  partakers  of  "  the  divine  nature,"  and  possessed 
of  an  internal  principle,  the  fruits  of  which  are  the  love  and  obedience  in 
which  the  essential  nature  of  sonship  is  sometimes  placed,  but  which  are  in 
reality  only  the  signs  or  effects  of  that  new  life  in  which  it  really  consists. 
The  possession  of  this  Spirit  by  Christ,  though  in  a  tar  higher  degree  of  inti- 
macy, seems  to  be  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  bearing  the  title  of  Son.  And 
the  manner  of  the  Spirit's  presence  and  operation  in  believers,  is  compared  by 
the  sacred  writers  with  the  hypostatical  union  of  tlie  divine  and  human  na- 
tures in  Christ. — These  ideas  maybe,  indeed,  carried  so  far  as  to  involve  error. 
But  it  is  an  important  question,  whether  they  have  not  a  scriptural  basis.  la 
the  comparative  infrequency,  in  our  later  theological  writings,  of  these  ideas 
wliich  were  so  current  in  the  Fathers  of  the  English  Churcii,  the  result  of  an 
advance  or  a  decline  in  theological  science  .' — Tr.] 

(2)  All  the  words  which  literally  signify  to  cJioose  and  elect,  are 
frequently  employed  in  order  to  denote  the  distinguished /rtuor  and 
love  of  God  to  his  people.  We  are  accustoined  to  select  from  many 
things,  that  which  is  the  best,  most  desirable  and  valuable.  Hence 
to  say  a  thing  is  chosen  is  often  the  same  as  to  say,  it  is  valuable  or 
useful;  e.g.  anivog  t/.loyrig,  Acts  9:  15.  Now  because  our  love 
rests  upon  those  objects  which  appear  to  us  good  and  valuable,  the 
words  which  in  the  oriental  languages  signify  to  select,  signify  also 
to  love,  to  wish  well  to  any  one,  to  benefit  Mm,  in  a  distinguished 
manner.  In  the  same  way  is  nijS  used  in  Hebrew  ;  e.  g.  Deut.  4: 
57,  where  inx  is  added.  The  LXX.  sometimes  render  it  by  the 
word  iy.)Jyio&at,  as  in  the  passage  cited,  and  sometimes  by  tvdon- 
i7v  and  ayanuv.  The  New  Testament  employs  the  words  txXi'y- 
(G&ut  and  ixlfXTog  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  Old  Testament 
the  Israelites  were  denominated,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  chosen 
or  beloved  (n''~)^^;2)  of  God.  This  term  was  then  transferred  to 
Christians  who  become  worthy  of  the  love  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  by  conduct  conformed  entirely  to  the  divine  will :  e.  g. 
Matt.  24:  24.  1  Pet.  2:  9.  ' ExltyiG&at,  is  therefore  Christianum 
facere,  as  1  Cor.  1:  27,  28.  In  the  same  way  the  verba  cognosccndi 
in  the  ancient   languages   mean   to  hwe,  to  be  friendly  to  any  one, 
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Thus  Christians  are   said   to  be  yvma&tvng  vno   d^iov,  amid  Deo. 
Gal.  4:  9.   1  Cor.  8:  3,  coll.  Ps.  55:  14. 

(3)  The  terms  which  denote  the  drawing  near  of  God  to  men, 
or  nnioti  with  him.  God  was  conceived  of  by  the  ancient  world  as 
corporeal  and  as  resembling  man.  Thus  many  believed,  that  he 
was  literally  anfl  actually  more  present  in  one  place,  than  in  anoth- 
er, and  that  he  approached  the  place  where  he  wished  to  exert  his 
power,  and  tliat  otherwise  lie  iiyUlulrcw  or  absented  himself;  vid.  § 
23,  II.  From  such  conceptions  a  multitude  of  figurative  expres- 
sions have  arisen  in  all  the  ancient  languages.  These  expressions 
appear  very  gross  and  unworthy  of  God.  At  first,  however,  they 
were  literally  understood  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  But  after- 
wards, as  the  views  of  men  became  enlarged  and  improved,  they 
were  understood  figuratively,  and  were  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  consistent  with  the  divine  perfections.  The  terms,  the  ap- 
proach, or  coming  of  God  to  any  one,  the  connexion  of  God  with 
any  one,  denote  a  high  degree  of  his  favor  and  love,  and  of  tlie  ac- 
tive display  of  these  feelings, — his  assistance  and  agency  ;  and  so 
the  withdrawment  of  Gud,  and  his  forsaking  any  one,  denote,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  withdrawing  of  his  love  and  the  benefits  result- 
ing from  it.  Thus  ~^"ip  denotes  the  friendship  of  God,  Ps.  73:  28, 
coll.  Zech.  2:  10,  II.  And  thus  Christ  promises  to  his  disciples, 
that  he  and  his  Father  would  come  and  make  their  abode  with  them, 
i.  e.  would  be  always  connected  with  them,  and  never  withhold  from 
them  their  special  assistance  and  protection  ;  in  short,  would  be  to 
them,  what  one  friend  is  to  another,  in  guiding  and  upholding  him; 
V.  21,  ffiqiaviCetv.  Thus  Jesus  consoles  his  disciples  who  were 
lamenting  his  departure.  Cf  Rev.  3:  20.  and  Matt.  28:  20.  The 
terms,  jj|Uf??  tG^tv  (or  (.itvOfAfv)  tv  d^eot,  dfog  tariv  (or  (.livet)  iv 
vfiiv,  which  occur  John  17:  21,  and  1  John  3:  24,  etc.  denote  in  the 
same  way,  a  high  degree  of  the  special  favor  and  friendship  of  God, 
agreement  of  disposition  with  him,  and  his  assistance  connected 
with  his  favor.  Cf  John  15:  1,  "  whoever  is  and  remains  faithful 
and  devoted  to  him,  shall  be  treated  by  him  in  the  same  manner  in 
return  ;  he  shall  be  united  to  him,  as  the  branch  is  united  to  the 
vine." 

From  these  and  similar  passages  the  mystics  have  taken  occasion 
to  speak  of  a  secret  union  [unio  mysticd^  with  God  and  Christ. 
Tiiey  commonly  express   this  by  the  terms,  the  indwelling  of  God 
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in  the  heart,  sinking  down  into  God,  the  communication  of  God,  the 
enjoyment  of  him,  etc.  etc.  Sorrig  of  them  associated  very  gross 
conceptions  with  these  phrases ;  cf.  Vol.  I.  §  23.  After  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  such  language  became  more  com- 
mon in  the  Western  church.  It  was  understood  by  some  in  a  liter- 
al manner,  and  in  a  sense  unworthy  of  the  character  of  God  ;  by 
others  in  a  manner  entirely  conformed  to  the  Bible,  but  yet  some- 
times too  indistinctly.  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  other  Reformers 
retained  the  phraseology  of  the  ancient  mystics,  and  it  was  adopted 
into  the  systems  of  theology.  Some  made  a  special  article  on  the 
subject  of  the  mystical  union  ;  though  Melancthon  and  others,  took 
pains  to  controvert  the  gross  ideas  of  the  fanatical  mystics.  Hence 
it  came  to  pass  that  this  phraseology  was  thus  used  mostly  in  homi- 
letical  and  catechetical  discourses,  and  that  formerly  many  sermons 
and  books  were  written  upon  this  subject. 

In  the  Holy  Scriptures  these  terms  denote  sometimes  the  agree- 
ment of  the  dispositions  of  the  pious  with  the  law  of  God  ;  sometimes 
the  peculiar  favor  and  friendship  of  God  towards  them,  and  the  spe- 
cial proofs  of  it,  and  also  their  enjoyment  and  feeling  of  the  tokens 
of  this  friendship. 

There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for  making  a  particular  article 
in  the  systems  of  theology  upon  this  subject.  Caution  however 
should  be  used  in  Christian  instruction  to  prevent  the  notion,  that 
there  is  any  thing  properly  miraculous  in  this  matter,  which  is  not 
according  to  the  Bible.  This  caution  is  the  more  necessary,  as 
many  enthusiastic  parties  frequently  employ  such  expressions  with 
regard  to  these  divine  influences,  and  give  them  such  a  meaning 
as  implies  an  immediate  illumination  independant  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. So  the  Quakers  and  Bohemians.  And  it  has  sometimes 
happened  that  well  meaning,  though  unenlightened  Christians,  have 
received  the  doctrine  of  these  sectarians  as  scriptural,  because  it 
was  expressed  in  scriptural  phraseology. 

Another  reason  for  calling  these  proofs  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  experience  of  them,  unio  mystica,  is,  that  they  are  inward,  and 
enjoyed  by  spiritual  fellowship,  and  are  unseen  and  disregarded  by 
those  who  have  no  taste  or  capacity  for  such  experiences.  A  sat- 
isfactory and  full  explanation  of  these  feelings  cannot  be  given  to 
those  who  have  no  experience  of  them,  as  is  the  case  with  all  mat- 
ters of  experience.    Paul  said  very  truly,  Col.  3:  3,  "  Your  (the  true 
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Christian's)  life  in  God,  (i.  e.  your  divine  life,  which  is  acceptable 
to  God, — your  happy  life,  as  Christians),  like  the  present  life  of 
Christ  in  heaven,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  happiness,  is  concealed 
{iitnQVTXTUi,)  from  the  great  multitude  of  men  ;"  they  do  not  regard 
it  as  happy  or  desirable,  because  they  have  no  taste  for  it. 

II.   Ilapjiiiicss  ami  peace  of  minil,  and   a  joyful   prospect  of  the  fulurc. 

We  owe  to  Christ,  according  to   the  doctrine  of  the  New  Tes- 
ment, 

(1)  Inward  peace  and  happiness.  These  spring  from  the  firm 
conviction,  that  through  Christ  we  have  obtained  from  God  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,  and  from  the  joyful  consciousness  of  the  power  of 
God,  and  his  approbation  of  our  feelings  and  conduct.  This  state 
of  mind  is  frequently  expressed  in  the  New  Testament  by  nufjQrjoia, 
cheerful  confidence  in  God,  in  opposition  to  an  anxious  and  slavish 
fear  of  punishment.  Thus  Heb.  4:  10,  jTfioC)fovtO|Mfi9^«  (.leia  txuq- 
Qi]0  lug  lift  ■OgoPM  itjg  xu^iTog,  "We  may  now  with  joyful  confi- 
dence, expect  un mingled  good  from  God  and  supplicate  him  for  it." 
1  John  4:  17,  naQQriaiav  f'/fiv  iv  r]f^iiQa  ngiGioyg,  to  be  able  to  look 
forward  to  the  day  of  Judgment  with  cheerfulness;  cf.  1  John  3: 
20,  21,  peace  of  God,  or  7m/h  God.  Rom.  5:  1,  2,  Eigtjviiv  nQog 
TOv  ■&i6v  ty^ofiiv,  diyMiw&t'fieg, — TiQOoayojyrjf  lig  '/uqiv  d^tov,  etc. 
V.  11,  "  We  can  at  all  times  rejoice  in  the  assurance  of  divine  fa- 
vor {'Aavyo)fif&a  Iv  ■dioi)  ;  and  this,  Christ  by  his  atonement  has 
enabled  us  to  do."  By  this  assurance  and  confidence,  the  soul  of 
the  true  Christian  comes  to  such  a  firm,  steadfast  and  composed 
frame,  as  enables  him  to  endure  unmoved  the  greatest  trials.  He 
is  deeply  convinced,  that  the  greatest  adversities  contribute  to  his 
highest  good,  and  are  the  moans  which  God,  as  a  kind  father,  em- 
ploys for  the  welfiirc  of  his  children,  whom  he  is  educating  not 
merely   for  this  short  life,  but   for  eternity,  Rom.  5:  3.  8:  28,  32. 

(2)  The  most  cheerful  prospect  of  the  future,  or  a  certain  hope  of 
our  future  blessedness.  One  great  object  of  Christian  instruction  is, 
to  awaken,  confirm,  and  cherish  this  hope.  It  is  always  used  as  a 
motive  to  diligence  in  holiness,  to  self-denial,  and  to  steadfastness  in 
all  the  sufferings  and  adversities  of  the  present  life.  Rom.  5:  2, 
iXmg  do'^rjg  {^eov,  i.  e.  of  the  divine  rewards.  Rom.  8:  17,  18,  24, 
sq.  1  Pet.  1:  3.  2  Cor.  7:  1.  4:  8,  sq.     All   this  is  every  where  con- 
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nected  with  the  history  of  the  person  of  Jesus  in  his  humiliation 
and  exaltation  ;  and  confirmation  of  the  views  now  given  is  drawn 
from  his  sufferings  and  death,  as  Hel).  9:  15 ;  from  his  resurrection 
and  subsequent  exaltation,  as  John  7:  28.  17:  24.  1  Thess.  5:  8 — 
10.  By  his  death  we  are  delivered  from  death.  His  resurrection 
and  his  exalted  station  are  pledges  to  us,  that  he  will  actually  per- 
form all  that  he  promised,  and  will  bring  us  to  that  place  to  which 
he  has  gone  before, — to  our  proper  home,  and  our  Father's  house. 

We  ought  not,  however,  in  hope  of  the  future  world,  to  forget 
the  present.  We  should  remember,  that  God  designs  that  we  should 
live  for  the  present  world,  and  that  our  happiness  hereafter  depends 
upon  our  good  improvement  of  the  time  now  allotted  us.  Faith  in 
Christ,  and  grateful  obedience  to  all  his  requirements,  should  render 
us  happy  even  here.  1  Tim.  4:  8,  ivatlhiu — tnuyyf'Ktav  (i'x^t) 
Co)ijg  rrjg  vvv  Hul  rtjg  f.ii\lovGi]q.  This  cheerfulness  and  joy  which 
so  visibly  distinguish  the  pious  Christian,  and  more  than  ever,  in 
the  midst  of  sufferings  and  adversities,  often  compel  those  who  are 
without,  to  wish  that  they  were  as  pious  and  as  enviably  happy  as 
they  see  him  to  be.  Many  are  in  the  case  of  King  Agrippa,  Acts 
26:  28,  who  confessed  that  but  little  was  wanting  to  persuade  him 
to  become  a  Christian.  But  they  stop  here,  because  they  are  un- 
willing to  employ  the  simple  means  necessary  for  obtaining  the 
Christian  character,  and  dread  to  sacrifice  their  sinful  propen- 
sities. 


<5i  120.    The  happiness  which    Christians   obtain   through  Christ 
in  the  future  life. 

This  subject  also  is  placed  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  most 
intimate  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  is  deduced  from  it.  He  is  the  procurer  of  this  happiness. 
This  subject  needs  only  to  be  briefly  and  summarily  stated  here  ; 
since  the  Scripture  doctrine  respecting  the  happy  and  unhappy  con- 
dition of  men  after  death,  will  be  more  fully  exhibited,  §  147,  et 
sq. 
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I.  Our  deliverance  from  Death,  obtained  through  Christ. 

Death  is  always  repre.sented  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  effect 
and  consequence  of  sin.  Now  since  Christ  has  delivered  from  the 
consequences  and  punishment  of  sin,  he  must  also  be  regarded  as 
the  cause  of  our  deliverance  from  death.  The  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  i.  e.  the  complete  restoration  of  the  whole  man,  both  as  to 
soul  and  body,  is  a  blessing  for  which  the  human  race  is  indebted, 
according  to  the  New  Testament,  to  Christ;  vid.  John  11:  25. 
1  Cor.  15:  22.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  generally  believ- 
ed among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  ;  and 
only  the  Sadducees  denied  it.  But  Christianity  gave  to  this  doc- 
trine a  new  support  and  sanction.  It  now  became  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  religion  of  Jesus  and  with  the  history  of  his  person, 
like  every  thing  else  relating  to  the  deliverance  and  welfare  of 
man. 

(1)  Christ  and  the  apostles  have  the  merit,  which  is  unquestion- 
ably great,  of  casting  new  light  upon  the  doctrine  of  life  beyond  the 
grave,  and  the  future  restoration  of  the  whole  man,  and  giving  it  a 
certainty  it  never  had  before.  They  exhibited  this  truth  in  such  a 
way,  that  on  one  side  it  serves  for  the  comfort  and  consolation  of 
mankind,  and  on  the  other  to  urge  powerfully  to  the  practice  of 
goodness  and  holiness  in  the  present  life  ;  vid.  Heb.  2:  15.  1  Thess. 
4:  13,  18.  1  Cor.  15:  30,  57,  58.  Acts  24:  14—16.  Paul  therefore 
says  very  truly,  2  Tim.  1:  10,  that  Christ  is  (pMTtaag  ^coi]v  zul  dcp- 
d^agaiav  dia  rov  evayyeUov,  i.  e.  by  his  instructions  he  brought  to 
light,  and  clearly  and  infallibly  revealed  the  doctrine  of  a  happy  im- 
mortality. 

(2)  But  this  doctrine  is  intimately  connected  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament with  the  history  of  the  person  of  Christ.  According  to  the 
New  Testament  we  are  indebted  for  our  hope  of  a  future  restoration 
to  life  by  the  resurrection, 

(a)  To  the  death  of  Christ.  For  the  deliverance  of  man  from 
every  kind  of  misery,  and  from  all  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  con- 
sequently from  death,  is  always  derived  in  the  New  Testament  from 
the  death  of  Jesus;  vid.  §  111.  The  clearest  passage  of  this  kind 
is  Heb.  2:  14,  "  Christ  became  man  in  order  to  take  away  {i'va  xar- 
cfgyrjor})   by  his  death  the  power  of  him  who  is  the  author  of  death, 
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the  Devil"  (from  whom  death  and  every  calamity  is  derived,  since 
he  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  sio,  which  brought  death  in  its 
train  ;  vid.  1  Cor.  15:  56).  Here  belongs  also  the  passage,  Rom.  5: 
11 — 19,  where  Christ  is  compared  with  Adam.  Adam  brought 
death  into  the  world  by  his  disobedience  ;  Christ  brought  in  life 
by  his  obedience  [imu-AOt],  willing  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  es- 
pecially to  the  divine  purpose,  that  he  should  suffer  and  die  for  us). 
The  same  thing  is  briefly  expressed,  1  Cor.  J5:  21,  thus:  "As 
Adam  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  all  men  ;  so  all  owe  it  to  Christ 
that  they  shall  be  raised  at  the  last."  This  corresponds  with  the 
language  v.  55,  dccvutog  kukjio&j]  etg  vlnog,  death  overcome  (by 
him),  hencfforth  ceases  ;  and  also  with  2  Tim.  1:  10,  y.axaoyyiaag 
TOP  &avaTOVj  taking  away  the  power  of  death,  vanquishing  it,  i.  e. 
freeing  men  from  it,  and  awaking  them  to  eternal  life.  And  in  the 
Revelation  of  John,  the  victory  of  Christ  is  made  to  consist  princi- 
pally in  the  fact,  that  through  him  Death  ceased  to  be  ;  Rev.  21:  4, 
Ouvarog  ovK  tGitv  arc,  or  teas  cast  into  the  lake  offre,  20:  14,  i.  e. 
was  removed  and  able  no  more  to  hurt. 

Note.  The  Bible  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  blessings  resulting  from  the 
work  of  Christ,  that  all  mankind  will  be  raised  by  him  ;  e.  g.  1  Cor.  15:  21, 
22,  coll.  John  5:  21,  sq.,  and  consequently  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  good. 
Some  theologians  indeed  have  objected  to  considering  resurrection  in  the  case 
of  the  impenitent  as  a  Wf5s««4'-.  and  have  rather  regarded  it  as  a  punishment. 
But  a  great  value  is  ascribed  in  the  Bible  to  mere  existence,  even  in  the  pres- 
ent life,  wiiere  we  live  in  the  midst  of  so  many  evils  and  adversities.  Life  in 
itself  is  always  more  valuable  than  nonexistence  or  aunihilation  ;  although  it 
seems  that  for  some  men  it  would  have  been  better  never  to  have  been  born; 
as  Christ  himself  says,  doubtless  in  the  language  of  a  current  proverb,  Matt. 
26:24.  Now  although  the  wicked  are  to  be  punished  in  the  future  world 
through  their  own  fault,  the  preservation  of  their  life  does  not  on  this  account 
cease  to  be  a  blessing  ;  still  less  is  it  changed  itself  into  a  punishment,  by  the 
punishments  which  will  be  consequent  upon  it.  The  ancient  fathers,  Athan- 
asius,  Augustine,  Theodoret,  Hilarius,  and  others  understood  the  subject  very 
much  in  this  way. 

(b)  To  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Morus  p.  175,  §  3. 
The  New  Testament  teaches,  that  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
we  may  and  should  argue  the  possibility  and  reality  of  our  own.  Was 
God  able  to  raise  Christ,  and  did  he  actually  raise  him  from  the  dead  ; 
he  is  both  able  to  raise  us,  and  will  actually  do  so.  The  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  therefore  a  sensible  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  our  res- 
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urrection.  So  Paul  argues  1  Cor.  15:  12 — 20.  In  Acts  4:  2,  it  is  said, 
that  the  apostles  taught  through  Jesus  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
i.  6.  by  his  example.  As  God  raised  up  Christ  in  order  to  confer  upon 
him  a  reward  in  heaven  ;  we  are  to  share  in  the  same  reward  and 
happiness,  and  to  be  with  Christ.  We  can  therefore  be  certain  of 
our  resurrection;  1  Thess.  4:  14.  2  Cor.  4:  14.  1  Pet.  1:21. 
Christ  is  therefore  called  ccnag'/V  afitocfitj/nti'Mv,  1  Cor.  15:  20,  23, 
and  nguTOTOXog  fx  loiv  vtyigMv,  the  first  that  ruse,  Col.  I:  18,  be- 
cause he  must  be  tv  nuoi  irgcoTevwif.  Cf.  progr.  "  de  nexu  resur- 
rectionis  Jesu  Christi  mortuis  et  mortuorum,"  in  Scripta  varii  argu- 
menti,  N.  IX. 

(c)  To  the  more  perfect  condition  of  Christ  in  heaven.  Christ 
and  the  apostles  every  where  teach,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God,  that 
Christ  should  continue  and  complete  in  heaven  the  great  work 
which  he  commenced  on  earth  for  the  restoration  of  the  human 
race.  He  has  therefore  empowered  Christ  to  raise  the  dead,  and  to 
hold  a  day  of  judgment,  with  which  Christ  will  accomplish  his  great 
work  for  the  good  of  man.  He  himself  declares  this,  John  5:  21, 
25 — 29,  and  represents  this  charge  as  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Fa- 
ther. In  John  11:  25,  he  says,  tym  eif.it  t]  di-uazaaig  y.at  tj  fco»;, 
i.  e.  the  cause  of  the  resurrection  and  vivification  of  men,  he  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  for  this ;  cf.  v.  26.  Paul  says  Rom.  14: 
9,  that  by  his  death  and  resurrection  he  has  shown  himself  to  be 
Lord  (nvguvfiv)  of  the  dead  and  living  ;  and  1  Cor.  15:  25,  26,  he 
will  conquer  and  disable  Death,  the  last  enemy  of  the  human  race. 
Cf.  §§  98,  99. 


II.  Our  deliverance  from  punishment  after  death,  and  our  happiness  in  the  future  world 
obtained  through  Clirist. 

The  consequences  and  punishment  of  sin  continue  even  into 
the  future  world.  And  it  is  there  first,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  positive  punishments  of  sin  are  completely  inflicted.  Now 
Christ  has  not  only  freed  us  from  these  punishments  (eternal  con- 
demnation), on  certain  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  us,  (vid.  Rom. 
5:  9.  1  Thess.  1:  10,  gvojuevog  7J/.iag  ano  rrjg  opy}]g  Tt^g  igyofitfi^g); 
but  we  owe  to  him  our  whole  welfare  and  blessedness  in  the  future 
world  {Co)rj  aiorviog).  There  the  happiness  begun  in  the  present 
life  will  continue  and  be  perfected,  and  every  thing  by  which  it  is 
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now  interrupted,  will  be  removed.  Besides,  according  to  the  New 
Testament,  we  may  e.xpect  that  God  will  there  confer  positive  bless- 
ings and  rewards.  •  Paul  says,  1  Thess.  5:  9,  adeio  ?;,t'"»  ^  x^fdg 
ovx  ftg  6gyi]p,  oAA*  fig  7if(jinoii]oiv  oonrjolug  (the  attainment  of 
happiness)  did  JCgiazov.  But  how  do  we  attain  this  happiness 
through  Christ  ? 

(1)  Bi/  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  This  gives  us  (a)  Information 
respecting  the  nature  of  future  happiness,  so  far  as  we  are  now  ca- 
pable of  understanding  it ;  vid.  1  Tim.  1:  10.  1  Cor.  xv.  (6)  Di- 
rection how  we  may  obtain  the  possession  of  it.  The  religion  of 
Christ  derives  motives  to  piety  and  godliness  from  the  blessedness  of 
the  future  world,  shows  us  the  means  by  which  we  may  attain  it, 
and  prepares  us  for  it.  John  3:  16.  6:  51.  1  John  2:  25,  the  great 
end  of  the  Christian  religion  (inayyeUa)  is  to  give  men  fw^  uio'ivi- 
og.  By  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  obedience  to  it,  we  are  made 
(through  divine  assistance)  to  resemble  the  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  in  this  world,  in  order  that  we  may  hereafter  be  re- 
warded, as  he  is;  1  John  4:  17.  2  Thess.  2:  13,  15.  4:  14.  Hence 
the  Christian  doctrine  itself  is  called  C«»?  and  fw/J  amvtog,  because 
it  shows  odov  Cottjg,  John  17:  3.     But, 

(2)  Our  enjoyment  of  this  happiness  is  described  as  principally 
owing  to  Christ's  death  and  subsequent  exaltation,  (a)  Our  entire 
freedom  from  misery,  and  our  being  placed  in  a  happy  condition,  is 
ascribed  to  the  death  of  Christ  (vid.  No.  I.),  and  consequently  the 
happiness  of  the  future  state  must  also  be  a  consequence  of  this 
event;  Heb.  9:  15,  "We  obtain  through  the  death  of  Christ 
tnayyiUuv  aiMviov  uKrjQOvofilttg."  1  Thess.  5:  10,  "  He  died  for 
us,  tva  ouv  avTM  ^y]o(»^ifv.  (6)  Since  Christ  is  exalted  in  heaven, 
he  cares  for  the  good  of  men.  He  is  uiiLog  aojTTjglug  uloivlov  rolg 
vnaxovovacv  kvtm  nuat,  Heb.  5:  9,  coll.  7:  25.  And  as  he  has 
received  power  from  the  Father  to  raise  the  dead  and  hold  a  day  of 
judgment ;  he  has  also  received  charge  from  him  to  distribute  re- 
wards to  the  righteous  and  to  introduce  his  followers  into  the  abodes 
of  the  blessed  ;  vid.  Matt.  25:  32,  sq.  John  10:  28,  29,  Cco^iv  o<w- 
viov  didojfit  uvTolg,  17:  2.  2  Tim.  4:  18,  et  sq. 
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ARTICLE  ELEVENTH. 


ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  SALVATION. 


Tliis  Article,  and  the  following,  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  Christians  may  attain  to  the 
promised  happiness.  The  Eleventh  Article  treats  of  the  conditions  which  the  Christian  doc- 
trine prescribes  to  men,  and  which  must  be  performed  by  them,  if  they  would  actually  enjoy  this 
blessedness.  These  conditions  are  repentance  and  faith.  The  Twelfth  Article  treats  of  the 
assistances  by  which  God  enables  men  to  perform  the  prescribed  conditions;  or,  technically 
speaking,  De  operationibus  gratia;,  sive  de  mconomia  gratia. 


<§i  121.  Of  the  Christian  doctrine  o/"  faith,  as  the  only  condition 
of  salvation ;  together  with  remarks  respecting  the  salvation  of 
the  heathen  and  of  infants. 

I.  Outline  of  the  Chri.sti;ia  doctrine  respecting  faith  ;  the  origin  and  ground  of  the  game. 

(1)  Jesus  and  tlie  apostles,  in  the  instructions  which  they  give 
to  adults,  who  are  actjuainted  with  the  Christian  doctrine,  always 
insist  chiefly  on  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  great  condition  of  ob- 
taining the  salvation  purchased  by  Christ.  The  whole  happiness  of 
the  Christian  (his  dixaioavvrj  and  aojTr]()la)  is  derived  from  this 
single  source  ;  and  the  unbeliever  {omiazrjGag)  loses  this  happiness, 
and  brings  upon  himself  misery  [anitiXiiu,  KaiunQtotg),  Mark  16: 
16.  Rom.  1:  17.  3:  21,  22,  "The  Gospel  makes  known  the  deter- 
mination of  God  to  forgive  all  who  believe  on  Jesus  Christ,  on  ac- 
count of  their  faith  (ix  or  diet  trjg  niGTemg).  Heb.  10:  38,  39,  sq. 
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(2)  The  doctrine  of  faith  is,  therefore,  inseparably  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  and  of  justification.  The  latter 
can  be  obtained  only  through  faith.  Therefore,  cf  §  108,  where 
the  plan  of  this  doctrine  is  stated. 

We  are  led  even,  by  natural  religion  to  the  following  points : 
"  Man  must  regard  himself  as  morally  imperfect,  and  in  such  a  way 
too  as  to  imply  guilt  on  his  own  part ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
he  must  acknowledge  himself  to  be  a  sinner, — a  transgressor  of  the 
divine  precepts.  He  must  acknowledge,  that  he  ought  to  avoid  and 
abhor  sin,  place  his  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God,  hope  for  par- 
don and  forgiveness  from  him  ;  and  that  he  ought  to  form  and  exe- 
cute the  serious  purpose  of  obeying  the  divine  precepts  and  living 
acceptably  to  God."  This  might  be  called  the/a/^/i  o/" reason.  But 
this  philosophical  faith  is  wanting  in  that  certainty  and  evidence 
which  is  necessary  to  tranquillize  the  mind ;  it  is  insufficient  to  sat- 
isfy those  whose  consciences  are  awakened  ;  as  we  have  before 
shown,  §  108.  Experience  teaches  that  a  faith  of  this  general  na- 
ture is  not  able  to  answer  those  feelings  which  rise  in  the  inmost 
soul  even  of  the  best  of  men.  There  must  be  something  positive 
and  historical,  upon  which  they  can  rely, — some  express  assurance 
from  God  of  his  forgiveness,  or  they  will  be  left  in  the  most  distres- 
sing uncertainly.  The  greater  part  of  the  human  race,  in  all  na- 
tions, are  therefore  united  in  believing,  that  something  must  be 
done  in  order  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  God  to  sinners,  and  to  in- 
duce him  to  forgive  their  past  offences;  and  also  that  their  mere 
reformation,  and  their  living  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  imperfect  as 
their  goodness  will  always  be,  is  insufficient  to  secure  the  divine 
forgiveness,  and  can  afford  no  quieting  assurance  that  pardon  is  ob- 
tained, vid.  §  108.  Now  Christianity  rejects  all  the  means  of  con- 
ciliating the  favor  of  God,  in  which  the  great  body  of  men  place 
their  confidence,  and  which  were  common  among  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles at  the  time  of  Christ.  It  regards  them,  as  affording  false 
grounds  of  peace,  and  as  being  injurious  to  morality  ;  and  in  place 
of  them  'mcii\ca.tesf ailh  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  atonement  made 
by  him  ;  and  makes  this,  exclusive  of  the  personal  deserts  of  believ- 
ers, the  sole  ground  of  all  the  benefits  which  they  enjoy. 

In  this  manner,  the  doctrine  respecting  the  conditions  of  salva- 
tion is  brought  into  the  closest  connexion  with  the  other  positive 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  especially  with  the  history  of  the  per- 
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son  of  Christ.  To  the  greater  part  of  mankind  this  scriptural  faith 
possesses  far  more  interest,  evidence  and  certainty,  than  a  merely 
philosophical  faith  can  ever  give.  The  latter  must  be  forever  at- 
tended with  uncertainty,  doubt,  and  fear  of  the  reverse  of  what  is 
hoped  for.  And  this  uncertainty  and  fear  may  become,  in  moments 
of  suffering  and  adversity,  extremely  disturbing,  and  perhaps  lead 
to  obstinate  despair.  For  we  cannot  obtain  from  philosophy  any 
express  assurance  of  the  will  of  God  relative  to  our  forgiveness. 
Again  :  the  scriptural  account  of  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  only  condi- 
tion of  salvation,  excludes  wholly  all  the  false  motives  to  duty  which 
are  so  injurious  to  true  morality.  The  essentials  of  the  scriptural 
doctrine  on  this  point,  and  their  connexion  with  each  other,  may 
be  clearly  seen  in  the  following  statement.  The  Christian  should 
strive  after  the  greatest  possible  moral  perfection  (likeness  to  God). 
This  effort  should  result  from  willing  obedience  to  God,  and  this 
again  from  thankful  love  to  God,  and  confidence  in  him,  and  not 
from  slavish  fear  of  punishment,  1  John  4:  18,  19.  But  this  love, 
this  grateful  confidence,  cannot  exist,  unless  man  is  convinced,  that 
God  is  graciou.sly  disposed  towards  him,  and  will  forgive  his  sins. 
God  does  not  forgive  sins,  however,  on  account  of  good  works,  self- 
inflictions,  sacrifices,  etc.  ;  but  on  account  of  Christ ;  §  108.  We 
must,  therefore,  believe  that  Christ,  by  his  death,  has  procured  for- 
giveness and  salvation.  But  would  we  come  to  the  actual  enjoy- 
ment of  the  promised  forgiveness,  we  are  under  indispensable  obli- 
gations to  live  henceforward  in  the  strictest  observance  of  the  divine 
commands  from  grateful  love  to  God  and  to  Christ.  Consequently 
we  must  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  divine  precepts  and 
must  regulate  our  whole  conduct  according  to  them  ;  and  how  to 
do  this,  we  are  fully  taught  in  the  Christian  doctrine.  And  thus 
faith  as  much  involves  our  doing  the  divine  will,  as  it  does  our 
knowing  it. 

The  personal  enjoyment  and  possession  of  forgiveness  and 
saving  grace,  and  of  the  whole  sum  of  Christian  blessedness  which 
God  has  promised  to  bestow,  is  called  applicatio  gratice,  and  the 
condition  on  which  we  obtain  these  blessings  [conditio  gratice),  is 
faith.  Vid.  Morus  p.  197,  sq.  §<^  1,  2.  Those  who  enjoy  these 
blessings  are  called  in  the  Scriptures  by  different  names,  vid.  Morus, 
p.  197,  n.  3.  Cf  Tollner,  Wahre  Griinde  vvarum  Gott  den  Glau- 
ben  an  Christum  will,  in  his  "  Vermischte  Aufsatze,"  Th.  II.  St.  2. 
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tr.  On  the  salvation  ofheathen  and  of  cliilJrpn. 

(1)  When  treating  of  the  conditions  of  salvation  established  in 
tlie  Christian  scheme,  we  speak  in  reierence  to  Christians,  i.  e.  those 
who  have  opportunity  and  capacity  to  become  acquainted  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  convince  themselves  of  its  truth  ;  without  undertak- 
ing to  say,  what  means  for  attaining  salvation  God  may  give  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  Christianity,  or  who  remain  unconvinced  of  its 
truth  tlirough  unintentional  mistake,  and  without  criminality  on 
their  part.  God  is  not  limited  to  one  single  method,  which  he  is 
compelled  to  employ  equally  at  all  times  and  among  all  men.  The 
Bible  says,  indeed,  that  God  will  punish  the  heathen  on  account  of 
tiieir  sins  ;  not,  however,  because  they  did  not  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  if  this  was  not  their  fault,  but  because  they  did  not  act 
agreeably  to  the  knowledge  which  they  possessed,  and  the  law  of 
nature  with  which  they  were  acquainted  ;  Rom.  1:  21,  sq.  Ephes. 
2:  1,2.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  therefore,  never  regard  the  heathen 
merely  as  such,  as  excluded  from  salvation.  Such  passages  as 
Mark  16:  10,  do  not  relate  to  the  heathen,  who  are  innocently  ig- 
norant of  the  Gospel.  The  word  unioniv  does  not  signify  not  to 
believe,  but  to  Disbelieve,  and  always  implies  guilt.  The  conclu- 
sion sometimes  drawn  from  such  passages  is  as  improper,  as  it  would 
be  to  conclude  from  2Thess.  3:  10,  that  the  child,  and  the  infirm 
man,  should  be  left  to  perish  by  hunger  ;  as  Heilmann  well  observes. 
No  one  will  ever  be  condemned  for  guiltless  ignorance,  or  for  unin- 
tentional and  innocent  mistake ;  but  only  for  guilty  rejection  and 
contempt  of  the  truth,  or  for  living  contrary  to  the  truth  when  once 
known.  What  Mark  expresses  by  dniOTilv,  John  expresses  by  fi'^ 
niOTiviiv  {to  be  unbelieving),  John  3:  18.  12:  47,  48  ;  and  these 
two  modes  of  expression  are  synonymous,  vid.  John  3:  30.  Hence 
uniatiu  and  unit&eiu  were  frequently  interchanged  as  synonymous, 
Rom.  3:  3.  11:  20,  23,  30.  Now  the  anii&ovvTfg  or  uniaTOvvvig 
are  (a)  the  unbelieving,  those  who  do  not  receive  the  words  and  de- 
clarations of  another  as  true,  who  do  not  give  them  credit;  (6)  the 
disobedient,  obstinate  {contumaces) ;  in  which  sense  Xenophon  and 
other  classical  writers  use  the  word  dniazilv.  Now  the  terms, 
dTifc-&f7i>  Xgiazu,  d7tiaie7v,  f.iri  ntotivetv,  u&fTtiv  Xgiatov,  are 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  to  designate  those  who  are  disobedi- 
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ent  to  Christ,  and  do  not  follow  his  precepts,  always  implying  guilt 
on  their  part. — This  is  done  in  two  ways  ;  (a)  by  despising  and  re- 
jecting Christianity,  when  it  is  once  made  known,  or  when  opportu- 
nity is  given  for  understanding  and  examining  it,  Rom.  3:  3.  2  Cor. 
4:  11  ;  (^)  by  living  in  opposition  to  Christian  truth  when  it  is  un- 
derstood and  embraced,  and  by  neglecting  its  precepts,  vid.  Tit.  1: 
16.  In  both  of  these  cases  there  is  ^Mi7^  ,•  and  hence  punishment 
(xuTttitoioig)  ensues.  The  word  unbelief,  therefore,  often  desig- 
nates at  the  same  time  these  two  kinds  of  guilt ;  e.  g.  Mark  16:  16. 
John  3:  18—21.   12:  47,48. 

Those  heathen,  now,  who  do  not  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  classes,  are  not  disbelievers,  though  they  may  not  believe  in 
Christ.  Upon  such,  therefore,  condemnation  is  not  pronounced  in 
these  passages.  They  are  not  indeed  obedient  to  Christ,  nor  yet 
disobedient.  Thus  one  who  is  not  the  subject  of  a  certain  king, 
may  not  indeed  be  obedient  to  his  laws,  either  because  he  is  ignor- 
ant of  them,  or  not  bound  in  duty  to  obey  them  ;  but  he  cannot  on 
this  account  be  called  disobedient.  Disobedience  always  presuppos- 
es an  obligation  to  obedience. 

(2)  God  has  not  seen  good,  as  yet,  to  bring  all  nations  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity.  And,  little  capable  as  we  are  of  under- 
standing the  plan  of  God  in  this  respect,  we  ought  not  to  conclude 
from  this  circumstance,  that  the  Christian  revelation  is  unnecessary 
and  may  easily  be  dispensed  with.  It  has  pleased  God  to  leave 
many  nations  for  thousands  of  years  in  a  barbarous  and  savage  state. 
But  can  we  conclude  from  this  fact,  that  intellectual  cultivation  and 
moral  improvement,  are  superfluous  and  useless,  and  therefore  mis- 
sions are  unnecessary  ?  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  conclude 
from  this  circumstance,  that  God  cannot  save  the  heathen,  because 
they  have  not  enjoyed  the  light  of  Christian  revelation.  Human 
happiness  has  as  many  degrees  and  gradations,  as  human  cultiva- 
tion and  refinement  of  manners  ;  and  all  men  are  not  capable  of 
one  and  the  same  degree.  They  cannot  all,  therefore,  be  treated 
by  God  in  the  same  manner.  One  thing  may  be  indispensable  to 
the  happiness  of  some  persons,  and  of  some  nations  ;  while  to  others 
the  same  thing  is  quite  superfluous,  because  they  are  as  yet  incapa- 
ble of  enjoying  the  happiness  arising  from  it.  It  is  not  said  indi- 
rect words  in  the  New  Testament,  that  God  will  make  the  heathen 
eternally  happy.     If  this  were  said,  there  are  many  who  would  per- 
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vert  it.  But  it  is  expressly  asserted,  that  God  does  not  demand 
more  from  any  one,  than  he  is  able,  with  his  knowledge  and  abili- 
ties, to  perform,  Luke  1:2:  48,  sq  ;  and  also,  that  he  who  faithfully 
serves  God  according  to  the  knowledge  and  means  which  he  enjoy.s, 
and  does  what  he  considers  to  be  his  duty,  is  acceptable  to  him, 
Acts  10:  35,  cf.  Morus,  p.  129,  n.  9.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  God  will  have  reference  in  determining  the 
character  and  conditions  of  men  to  the  knowledge  they  have  had, 
the  dispositions  they  have  cherished,  and  the  actions  they  have  per- 
formed. We  may  confidently  expect  from  the  goodness  of  God, 
that  since  he  has  heretofore  given  to  so  many  nations  only  the  light 
of  nature,  he  will  not  make  them  miserable  for  the  want  of  that 
higher  knowledge  of  which  they  are  innocently  destitute.  And 
since  there  is  a  future  life,  we  may  trust  that  he  will  there  lead 
them  to  that  higher  degree  of  happiness  and  clearness  of  knowledge 
which  they  did  not  attain  in  this  life,  ^because,  without  fault  of  their 
own,  they  were  here  incapable  of  receiving  it.  To  such  a  dispen- 
sation in  the  future  world,  there  is  at  least  an  allusion  in  Rev.  22: 
2,  in  the  tree  of  life,  by  the  river  of  life,  whose  leaves  serve  tig  d^ifiu- 
miav  Tb)v  i&vo)p. 

The  great  body  of  the  Jews,  from  the  earliest  ages,  denied  sal- 
vation to  the  heathen,  on  the  principle  :  extra  ecclesiam  non  dari 
salutem.  But  this  is  entirely  opposite  both  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Even  Mahommed  did  not  goto 
this  degree  of  exclusiveness.  Nor  did  the  more  ancient  Grecian 
fathers  deny  salvation  to  the  heathen  ;  although  they  philosophized 
about  it  after  their  manner.  E.  g.  Justin  the  Martyr  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  held  that  the  Xoyog  exerted  an  agency  upon  the 
heathen  by  means  of  reason  ;  and  that  the  heathen  philosophers 
were  called,  justified  and  saved  by  philosophy.  But  afterwards,  es- 
pecially after  the  third  century,  when  the  false  Jewish  notions  re- 
specting the  Church  (§  134)  were  introduced  into  the  West,  and 
the  maxim  was  adopted,  Extra  ecclesiam  non  dari  salutem  (which 
was  the  case  after  the  age  of  Augustine),  they  then  began  to  deny 
the  salvation  of  the  heathen  ;  though  there  were  always  some  who 
judged  more  favorably.  Thus  Zwingli,  Curio,  and  others,  believed 
that  God  would  pardon  the  heathen  on  account  of  Christ,  although, 
in  this  life,  they  had  no  knowledge  of  his  merits.  Cf.  the  histori- 
cal account  in  Beykert's   Diss.   "  de   salute  gentium,"    Strassburg, 
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1777,  and  a  short  statement  of  the  opinions  of  others  in  Morus,  pp. 
128,  129,  where  he  justly  recommends  to  our  imitation  the  exem- 
plary modesty  of  the  Apostles  when  speaking  on  this  point.  The 
whole  subject  was  investigated  anew  on  occasion  of  the  violent  at- 
tack which  Hofstede,  a  preacher  in  Holland,  made  upon  the  Beli- 
sazVe  of  Marmontel.  This  gave  rise  to  Eberhard's  "  Apologie  des 
Socrates."  Cf  also  Tollner,  Beweis  dass  Gott  die  Menschen  auch 
durch  seine  Offenbarung  in  der  Natur  zur  Seligkeit  fiihre,  Ziillich- 
au,  1766,  8vo.  Many  modern  writers  have  treated  this  subject  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  lead  to  a  feeling  of  indifference  towards  Christian- 
ity ;  but  this  result  need  not  be  feared  from  the  scriptural  represen- 
tation here  given. 

(3)  We  must  apply  these  same  principles  to  the  subject  of  the 
salvation  of  Infants.  None  have  ever  really  doubted  respecting 
the  salvation  of  those,  who  have  died  in  infancy,  before  they  attain- 
ed to  the  full  use  of  their  understanding.  For  since  there  is  a  fu- 
ture life,  we  may  expect  with  certainty,  that  God  will  make  sdch 
provision  there,  that  both  children  in  the  literal  sense,  and  those 
who  are  children  in  understanding  and  knowledge,  will  be  able  to 
obtain  what  they  were  here  deprived  of,  without  their  own  fault ; 
and  that  in  his  goodness,  wisdom,  and  justice,  he  will  bestow  upon 
them  that  degree  of  happiness  of  which  they  are  capable. 

Theologians  have  pursued  two  different  methods  in  treating  of 
this  subject. 

(a)  Some  are  content  with  saying,  that  God  will  pardon  and 
save  infants  on  account  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  which  extend  to  all, 
although  they  may  not  have  believe'  in  Christ  during  their  life  time  ; 
and  that  their  being  born  with  natural  depravity  will  not  harm  them, 
because  they  themselves  are  not  to  blame  for  it.  These  writers  re- 
fer to  Rom.  5:  15 — 17  for  an  analogous  proceeding.  This  is  the 
most  simple  and  the  safest  view. 

(b)  Others,  misunderstanding  the  passage,  Mark  16:  16,  sup- 
pose that  faith  in  Christ  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for  salvation 
in  all  men  ;  and  have  therefore  (together  with  some  schoolmen)  em- 
braced the  doctrine  of  a  faith  of  iifants,  which  they  have  variously 
explained  and  described,  as  fides  ijrcBSumpta,  implicita,  per  baptis- 
mum  sine  verbo  (some  say,  sine  cognitione)  infusa ;  talis  affectio  in 
infante  qualis  deo  placet.  The  schoolmen  describe  it  as  dispositio 
adjustitiam.     But  none  of  them  succeed  in  conveying  any  intelligi- 
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ble  idea.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  about  such  a  faith. 
Faith  always  presupposes  knowledge,  and  power  to, exercise  the  un- 
derstanding. Now  since  children  have  neither  of  these  requisites, 
faith  cannot  be  ascribed  to  them  ;  nor  indeed  dishelief,  unless  the 
word  is  used  very  improperly.  The  mere  want  of  faith  is  not  dam- 
nable ;  but  unbelief  only,  or  the  guilty  destitution  of  faith.  Those 
who  have  adopted  this  view,  have  thus  been  compelled,  (as  appears 
from  the  preceding  remarks,)  to  vary  the  idea  which  is  uniformly  at- 
tached to  the  word  faith  when  adults  are  referred  to,  as  soon  as 
they  speak  of  children,  and  to  call  something  in  them  by  this  name, 
which  is  nowhere  else  so  denominated.  The  passage.  Matt.  18:  6, 
does  not  bear  upon  this  point,  since  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  there 
meant.  Cf  the  Article  on  Baptism,  §  142,  and  Moras  p.  249. 
From  the  words  of  Christ,  however,  Matt.  19:  14,  "Of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  it  is  clear,  that  he  considers  children  as  belong- 
ing to  his  kingdom.     And  this  is  enough. 


^  122.  Of  the  various  significations  of  the  word,  faith,  as  used  in 
the  Bible  ;  some  nf  the  principal  passages  relating  to  faith  ;  the 
parts  of  lohich  faith  is  made  up ;  and  some  of  the  most  important 
tlicological  divisions  of  faith. 

I.  Significations  ofTTiaxi?  ;  and  explanation  of  the  principal  texts  relative  to  faith. 

The  iexvcis,  faith,  the  faithful,  etc.  frequently  occur  in  the  reli- 
gious dialect  even  of  the  Hebrews.  They  were  originally  taken 
from  the  language  of  common  life,  and  transferred  into  the  religious 
phraseology  of  the  Jews,  where  they  express  various  nearly  related 
ideas.  From  this  Jewish  dialect,  Christ  and  the  apostles  borrowed 
these  terms.  The  Hebrew  words  ^HN,  ^^WNn,  !n:T73N,  were  trans- 
lated by  the  Hellenistic  Jews  (e.  g.  the  LXX.)  by  the  words  nioxiv- 
eiv,  niOTcg,  and  were  also  rendered  in  the  same  way  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles. 

■j^aN  primarily  signifies,  to  be  firm ;  and  then  to  be  certain, 
sure,  confident.  Hence  "DTaN  signifies,  as  nloxiq  does,  aside  from 
its  religious  use,  truth,  faith,  integrity,  honor,  -proof  (Acts  17: 
Vol.  II.  48 
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31),  and  conviction  (Rom.  14:  23).     When  things  are  spoken  of, 

'j'^TSNr:  and  ■jiiaiivnp  signify  to  hold  them  (whatever  they  are,  events, 
doctrines,  laws)  as  certain ;  when  persons  are  spoken  of,  they  sig- 
nify, to  trust  in  them,  to  rely  on  their  words,  declarations,  works. 
These  words  were  used  in  the  same  sense,  in  reference  to  persons 
and  things,  in  the  language  of  common  life  among  the  Jews.  In  He- 
brew they  were  construed  with  the  particles,  sor  ^2? .  Hence  in  the 
Septuagint  and  in  the  New  Testament,  Txiaxivav  is  construed  with 
iig  and  Iv,  frequently  too,  as  in  pure  Greek,  with  the  dative ;  e.  g. 
iig  or  iv  Xgiazm,  tat  Xqigtm,  (vayyiUto,  etc.  The  term  occurs 
for  the  first  time  in  the  religious  sense,  in  reference  to  Abraham, 
Gen.  15:  6,  iniaxavoe  -dfo),  i.  e.  considered  his  promise  as  sure,  re- 
lied on  it,  and  acted  accordingly.  It  frequently  occurs  afterwards 
in  the  Old  Testament,  e.  g.  Ex.  14:  31.  Ps.  78:  22,  32,  etc. 

To  believe,  therefore,  (a)  when  commands,  promises,  doctrines, 
events,  are  spoken  of,  signifies,  to  consider  and  regard  them  as  fixed 
and  certain ;  (6)  when  God  is  spoken  of,  it  denotes  our  whole  duty 
to  him,  love,  confidence,  and  obedience  to  his  commandments,  because 
every  thing  which  comes  from  him  is  certain  and  infallible ;  (c) 
when  prophets  and  the  messengers  of  God  are  spoken  of,  to  believe 
them,  means  to  receive  and  obey  what  they  make  known,  as  of  divine 
origin  and  infallibly  certain.  This  term  is  employed  in  the  Koran 
in  the  same  way.  These  main  ideas  are  differently  modified,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  objects  which  are  received  by  us  as  certain. 
And  hence  we  can  easily  derive  the  strictly  religious  senses,  in 
which  this  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament. 

(1)  TIlaTig  frequently  signifies  religion  itself,  and  the  particular 
doctrines  of  which  it  consists  (fides,  qua;  creditur,  or  fides  objec- 
tivaj;  like  Iman,  in  the  Koran,  and  Ti'272ii  in  the  Talmud.  It  is 
thus  used  for  Christianity  in  general,  Jude  vs.  3,  20,  aytcoxaTt]  nla- 
ret,  Gal.  3:  23.  Also  in  the  phrases  vnaaot]  nlarfajg,  fides  apostol- 
ica,  niccena,  etc.  Nof-iog  nlorecog,  is  the  doctrine  which  requires 
faith. 

(2)  It  is  more  frequently  used  stdjjec lively,  denoting  the  appro- 
bation which  one  gives  to  a  teacher,  and  the  obedience  which  he 
yields  to  his  instructions,  after  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine,  and  the  divinity  of  his  mission.  This  approbation  is  call- 
ed in  the  schools,  fides  qua  creditur.  Thus  John  5:  4:6,  niGTfvsiv 
Mwija^,  Matt.  21:  25,  32,  'icodvvij.     When  used  in  the  Gospels  in 
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reference  to  Jesus,  it  denotes  the  acknowledgment  of  him,  and  obe- 
dience to  him,  sometimes  as  a  prophet,  and  indeed  the  greatest  mes- 
senger of  heaven  ;  and  sometimes,  as  Messiah.  Hence  Christians 
are  called  TTcaTivovzeg,  niOToi.  Synonymous  with  niazeviiv  are 
TTei&ea&ai;  ouokoyelv  Xqigtov  Itjaovv,  flvat  JCgiorov  or  ii/  Xgca- 
TM,  KvQtov  ilnaiv  h]Oovv,  intxaXilv  ovof-iu  Xgiaiov.  The  opposite 
terms  are  ccniazflv,  dziU'&elv,  fit]  vnwxovnv  evayyeUoi.  Closely 
connected  with  this  is, 

(3)  The  sense,  trust,  confidence,  nmol&rjaig,  which  arises  from 
the  conviction  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  a  doctrine,  and  is  man- 
ifested in  different  ways. 

(a)  When  one  is  convinced  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  anoth- 
er, and  therefore  confidently  hopes  for  help  and  assistance  at  his 
hand,  and  this  not  only  because  he  is  able,  but  also  willing  to  help 
and  befriend  him.  This  use  is  common  in  profane  writings,  in  He- 
brew (nas  and  •j'^aNJl),  in  the  Septuagint,  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Is.  28:  16.  Matt.  19:  2,  etc.  This  confidence  is  therefore 
sometimes  expressed  by  the  word  iXnlg,  Rom.  5:  5,  by  l\ni^£t,v, 
with  iv  and  dg,  and  by  other  similar  terms.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  confidence  one  may  feel,  that  God  will  enable  him  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  to  work  a  miracle,  is  called  TtloTcg,  e.  g.  Matt.  17: 
20.  Acts  6:  5,  8.  1  Cor.  13:  2.  This  faith  is  technically  called, 
fides  miraculosa,  the  faith  of  miracles. 

(li)  When  one  is  convinced,  that  another  will  do  what  he  says 
(is  veracious  and  faithful),  he  depends  entirely  on  his  promises  and 
certainly  expects  their  fulfilment  in  every  case,  and,  from  this  confi- 
dence, complies  with  every  thing  which  the  other  requires.  Thus 
Abraham's  faith  in  God  is  described  ;  and  thus  the  terms  ntativuv 
&eo}  and  Xoyca  -^lov,  are  often  used,  Ps.  106:  12.  Hab.  2:  1. 

From  this  wider  meaning  has  arisen  the  proper  Christian  sense 
o(  saving  faith,  which  Paul  frequently  uses  in  his  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Galatians,  where  he  controverts  the  mistake  of  the 
meritoriousness  of  observing  the  divine  law.  Here  ntanvtiv  Xqig- 
zoi  and  nlazig  denote  the  firm  persuasion,  that  we  owe  our  whole 
spiritual  welfare  to  Christ,  or  to  the  free,  unmerited  mercy  of  God 
on  Christ's  account,  and  our  trust  in  God  and  Christ  arising  from 
hence.  Gal.  2:  16.  3:  6.  Rom.  4:  16,  sq.  This  kind  of  Christian 
faith  is  compared  with  that  of  Abraham.  He  confided  in  God  in 
the  same  manner,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  knowledge.  He 
relied  on  the  promise  {InayytXia,  Rom.  4:  20)  of  God  respecting  a 
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numerous  offspring,  and  on  the  other  great  promises  connected  with 
this  (although  he  sav/  the  good,  as  Paul  says,  only  noQQM&fv),  with- 
out doubting  {ov  diBUQ'fdi],  and  nh]Qoq)OQrj&flg,  firmly  convinced), 
though  the  thing  promised  was  apparently  improbable  {nag'  iXnlda, 
V.  18).  Now  as  Abraham  confided  in  the  promise  of  God  {inlariv- 
o(  -Oioj)^  Christians  should  also  confide  in  the  promise  of  God  and 
Christ,  and  look  to  God  for  salvation  and  blessedness  in  this  life  and 
the  life  to  come,  in  and  through  Christ,  and  not  on  their  own  ac- 
count, or  on  the  ground  of  their  own  merit,  of  which  they  have 
nothing  to  boast.  This  is  what  theologians  c^W  justifying  and  sav- 
ing faith. 

The  two  former  senses  of  faith  are  not  excluded  from  this  third 
signification  ;  but  are  always  presupposed  and  included  in  it.  One 
who  would  obtain  forgiveness  through  faith  in  Christ,  must  {a)  have 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  persuasion  of  its 
truth  ;  he  must  regard  it  as  of  divine  authority,  and  embrace  it  with 
all  his  heart ;  and  (6)  he  must  actually  rely  on  the  divine  promises 
contained  in  this  religion,  and  prove  the  reality  of  his  confidence  by 
his  feelings  and  actions.  The  latter  sense  springs  out  of  the  form- 
er. How  could  Abraham  have  confided  in  God,  if  he  had  been 
destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  his  attributes,  and  promises? 
Hence  when  Paul  would  give  a  complete  description  of  true 
Christian  faith ;  he  often  comprises  both  these  ideas  quite  distinctly 
under  the  word  niaxig,  Rom.  in.  iv.  and  James  2:  19 — 24,  where 
ntarevetv  refers  sometimes  to  knowledge  and  the  assent  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  sometimes  to  the  confidence  which  springs  from 
them. 

Note.  The  passaffe  Heb.  11:  1,  has  always  bepn  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  witli  regard  to  the  subject  of  faith,  and  so  indeed  it  should  be,  though 
its  sense  has  been  frequently  perverted.  Tlie  meaning  of  this  passage  needs 
to  be  distinctly  exhibited.  Paul  here  speaks  of  faith,  or  confidence  in  the  di- 
vine promises  or  declarations,  in  4'-e7ieraZ,  especially  of  that  exercised  in  suf- 
ferings and  persecutions,  (in  order  to  preserve  Christians  from  apostasy,)  not 
exclusive,  however,  of  the  peculiar  saving  faith  of  the  Christian,  as  he  also 
hopes  to  obtain  forgiveness  and  salvation  through  Christ.  This  is  taught  by 
the  examples  of  Rahab,  Samson,  Jcphthah,  and  others,  which  are  mentioned. 
Paul  does  not  undertake  to  give  a  logical  definition  of  faith  ;  but  only  distinct- 
ly to  describe  its  characteristics,  without  which  one  cannot  lay  claim  to  the 
possession  of  faith.  But  this  is  the  very  reason,  why  the  passage  is  so  worthy 
of  nolo,  and  so  practically  useful.     For  it  shows  what  is  requisite   to  faith  in 
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general,  according  to  Paul's  ideas  of  it,  and  what  traits  it  must  always  possess, 
however  different  may  be  the  objects  to  whicii  it  is  directed.  A  person  shows 
his  faith,  by  being  firmly  and  unhesitatingly  convinced,  on  the  mere  testimo- 
ny of  God,  (1)  with  respect  to  things,  which  are  not  actually  present  with  us, 
and  in  our  possession  {iXnitofieva) ,  e.  g.  future  deliverance,  future  blessedness, 
promised  by  God,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  temporal  or  spiritual ;  (2)  with 
respect  to  things  beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses  {pi  ^Xsno/xtva).  ^Tiroaraais 
and  aXty^os  are  synonymous  in  this  passage,  and  signify  Jirma  persuasio.  Paul 
himself  explains  his  meaning  in  v.  6:  the  pious  man  must  believe  that  God 
exists  (although  he  does  not  see  him) ;  and  that  he  will  reward  his  worship- 
pers (although  the  reward  is  not  immediate).  Here  tiierefore  both  knowledge 
and  assent  to  the  truth,  and  the  confidence  which  is  the  result  of  them,  are  re- 
quisite, in  order  to  the  existence  of  faith  in  the  wider  sense  in  which  it  is  here 
used. 


II.  Theological  divisions  of  faith  ;  and  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed. 

(1)  The  Bible  frequently  says  respecting  one  who  professes 
Christianity,  that  he  has  faith  in  Christ.  Vid.  No.  I.  But  this 
faith  is  two-fold.  One  may  understand  and  externally  profess  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  without  obeying  then),  or  feeling  their 
transforming  influence  upon  his  heart ;  or  he  may  apply  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  design,  to  the  improvement  of  his  heart  and  the 
sanctification  of  his  dispositions  ;  in  short,  he  may  do  all  that  God 
requires  of  him  in  the  Christian  doctrine.  The  faith  of  the  former 
is  called ^f/es  externa,  hi storica,  or  theoretica;  that  of  the  latter, 
fides  interna,  habitualis,  salvifica  {salutary,  saving,  aonriQtog). 
The  former  kind  of  faith,  disconnected  with  the  latter,  is  sometimes 
called  (lend  faith,  because  it  is  ineffectual,  and  contributes  nothing 
to  our  improvement  or  salvation.  The  phrase  is  taken  from  James 
2:  17,  20,  26.  The  latter  is  called  living,  viva,  actuosa,  because 
it  exerts  a  salutary  influence  in  j)romoting  our  happiness  and  true 
welfare. 

Christian  faith,  in  its  whole  extent,  is  therefore,  a  conviction  of  the 
truth  and  divinity  of  the  Christian  scheme  of  salvation,  and  a  con- 
duct conformed  to  this  conviction.  One  who  believes  the  Christian 
religion  in  such  a  way  as  to  act  in  accordance  with  it,  and  who  al- 
lows his  affections  to  be  governed  by  his  belief,  is  a  true  Christian, 
and  possesses ^</es  salvifica.  As  to  one  who  willingly  and  cheer- 
fully follows  the  commandments  of  God  and  Christ,  and  sedulously 
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conducts  himself  by  the  rules  which  they  have  prescribed,  the  Bible 
says,  either  that  he  is  obedient  to  God  and  Christ,  or  he  believes  in 
them.  Hence  these  two  terms  are  synonymous  ;  Morus  p.  201,  n. 
3.  The  definition  therefore  which  Crusius  gives  in  the  passage  be- 
fore cited,  is  just :  saving  faith  is  a  cordial  approval  of,  and  com- 
pliance with  the  divine  plan  of  salvation. 

(2)   On  the  different  parts  of  which  faith  consists. 

Faith  is  made  up  of  different  parts,  all  of  which  however  must 
belong  to  it,  in  order  to  its  being  perfect.  The  different  objects  of 
Christian  instruction,  to  which  faith  refers,  form  the  ground  of  this 
division.  There  is  a  faith  in  events,  in  doctrines,  commands,  and 
promises.  These  objects  will  be  particularly  considered  in  the  fol- 
lowing Section.  Now  Christian  faith,  in  a  general  view,  embrac- 
ing all  these  objects,  is  considered  by  theologians  as  consisting  of 
three  parts,  knowledge,  assent,  and  trust  or  confidence  (noiitia,  as- 
sensus,fiducia),  which  will  now  be  considered.  Whenever  entire 
Christian  faith  is  spoken  of,  as  comprehending  all  the  objects  just 
mentioned,  this  division  is  perfectly  applicable.  But  all  these  parts 
do  not  belong  to  Christian  faith  as  directed  to  each  particular  ob- 
ject. They  all  belong  only  to  the  faith  in  promises.  Knowl- 
edge and  assent  merely,  are  requisite  to  the  faith  in  events  and  doc- 
trines ;  and  a  will  and  inclination  to  obey,  to  faith  in  the  divine 
commands.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  faith  might  be  made  to 
consist  in  two  particulars,  knowledge,  and  a  disposition  of  heart  cor- 
respondent to  this  knowledge,  (inlyveoaig  aul  ala&tjoig,  Phil.  1:  9), 
according  to  which  one  would  be  inclined  to  obey  the  divine  com- 
mands and  confide  in  the  divine  promises.  Many  theologians  pre- 
fer this  division.  But  in  what  remains,  we  shall  follow  the  common 
three-fold  division. 

(a)  Knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  believed,  is,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  an  essential  part  of  faith,  of  whatever  kind  it 
may  be.  Paul  asks.  How  can  men  believe,  if  they  are  not  instruct- 
ed? (if  they  do  not  possess  knowledge  of  the  things  to  be  believed), 
Rom.  10:  14.  This  knowledge  cannot  indeed,  in  every  case,  be 
equally  thorough  and  comprehensive.  In  many  of  the  early  Christ- 
ians it  was  at  first  very  general,  and  confined,  as  indeed  it  is  often 
still,  to  some  of  the  great,  elementary  truths.  But  however  limited 
and  imperfect  this  knowledge  may  be,  it  always  implies  certainty, 
and  must  amount  to  a.  firm  conviction  ;  otherwise  from  the  very  na- 
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ture  of  the  human  mind,  it  can  produce  no  effect  on  the  will,  and  it 
ceases  to  he  faith.  For  we  believe  only  that  of  which  we  are  cer- 
tain. Cf.  the  terms  vnoazaaig  and  tXfy)^og,  Heb.  11:  1,  and  nXi]QO- 
qoQfta&at,  K-om.  4:  21,  where  it  is  contrasted  with  doubting  ;  also 
James  1:  6.  But  this  conviction  should  be  effected  by  reasons 
which  enlighten  the  understanding,  by  instruction  intelligible  to 
the  human  mind  ;  not  by  authoritative  and  compulsory  decisions. 
The  mere  reception  of  a  doctrine  on  the  word  or  command  of  anoth- 
er, without  being  ourselves  convinced  of  its  truth,  is  not  faith,  but 
credulity.  Christ  and  his  apostles  therefore  prescribe  instruction 
{xi]Qvaa6iv),  and  make  faith  a  result  or  effect  of  instruction  ;  e.  g. 
Mark  16:  16.  And  Paul  derives  nlazig  from  aaorj,  Rom.  10:  17, 
etc.  From  these  remarks  we  can  easily  see,  how  far  to  admit  the 
fdes  implicita  of  the  schoolmen.  They  mean  by  this,  faith  in  such 
doctrines  as  we  do  not  understand,  and  of  which  we  are  not  con- 
vinced by  reason,  but  must  receive  on  the  mere  word  and  authority 
of  the  church.  From  these  remarks,  too,  we  can  easily  form  an 
opinion  respecting  the  faith  of  children,  for  which  some  contend. 
Vid.  §  120,  ad  finem. 

(6)  Assent.  This  is  divided  into  general  (assensus  generalis), 
by  which  is  meant  the  general  reception  of  known  truth  as  credible 
and  sure  ;  and  into  particular  (assensus  spccicdis),  by  which  is 
meant,  the  special  application  of  certain  general  truths  of  the  Christ- 
ian doctrine  to  one's  self;  e.  g.  Christ  died  for  men,  and  also  for 
me.  It  is  this  latter  kind,  which  more  frequently  produces  salutary 
feelings  and  emotions  in  the  soul.  Vid.  the  examples,  Rom.  8:  31 
—39.  1  Tim.  1:  15,  16.  Morus  p.  201,  §  6.  This  is  commonly 
expressed  in  the  New  Testament  by  d't)^ia&ui,  and  nuQadi'/^iO'&ai, 
as  Mark  4:  20,  where  a-AOveiv  implies  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
nagad'i)^fG&ai,  assent  to  it,  from  whence  the  result  'ActgnocpogtTv. 
1  Thess.  2:  13,  where  nagalufA^avfiv  loyov,  merely  to  hear  in- 
struction, is  distinguished  from  dtyea&ut.  1  Cor.  2:  14,  the  carnal 
man,  obedient  only  to  his  passions,  does  not  assent  [dtx^a&ai)  to 
the  divine  doctrine,  etc. 

Although  assent  should  always  be  connected  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  because  the  will  should  be  governed  by  the 
understanding ;  yet  we  find  that  it  is  often  withheld  from  truths 
which  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the  prevalence  of  prejudice  or 
passion.     So   it    was   with  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  in  Pales- 
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tine.  They  could  not  deny  that  the  miracles  which  he  wrought 
were  real  miracles,  and  yet  they  did  not  yield  him  their  assent. 
Like  to  these  are  all  who  at  the  present  day,  from  love  to  sin,  refuse 
obedience  to  the  truth  which  they  know.  Such  persons  commonly 
endeavour  to  persuade  themselves  and  others,  that  the  cause  of  their 
unbelief  has  some  other  ground  besides  their  own  will;  hence  they 
give  ready  credit  to  every  semblance  of  reason  for  doubting  the 
truth  and  divinity  of  Christianity. 

If  this  assent,  therefore,  is  genuine,  it  must  act  on  the  heart  of 
man.  The  will  must  be  controlled  and  governed  by  the  truths 
which  the  understanding  acknowledges  and  embraces  as  true. 
Otherwise  this  assent  resembles  that  which,  according  to  James  2: 
19,  we  allow  even  to  devils.  Cf  James  1:22.  Luke  8:  13,  and 
Heb.  4:  2. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  this  assent  has  different 
degrees ;  respecting  which  we  shall  say  more  hereafter. 

(c)  Trust  or  confidence.  Knowledge  and  assent  become,  in  re- 
spect to  the  divine  promises  given  to  Christians,  confidence,  i.  e.  a 
firm  conviction  that  the  promises  given  by  God  will  surely  be  fulfil- 
ed.  Morus  p.  202,  n.  2,  justly  says,  "  that  to  the  assent  of  the  un- 
derstanding, there  must  be  added  a  trust  in  that  grace  (of  God) 
by  which  one  conducts  himself  com formably  to  this  gracious  prom- 
ise." All  the  three  parts,  therefore,  of  which  faith  consists,  are 
comprised  in  that  faith  which  relates  to  the  divine  promises  ;  while, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  only  knowledge  and  assent  belong 
to  the  faith  relating  to  events,  doctrines,  and  commands.  Here  on 
the  contrary  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  all  the  three  parts 
must  consist  together.  This  state  of  mind  in  Christians,  is  called 
in  the  New  Testament  nfnoidtjaig,  nuggriola,  llnig^  x.  t.  A. 
Ephes.  3:  12.  Heb.  3:  6.  1  John  2:  28. 

Note.  On  the  method  pursued  by  Jcsvs  and  the  apostles  in  teaching  the  doc- 
trines of  faith.  They  do  not  confine  themselves  merely  to  enlightening  the 
understanding  (§iSdaxsiv) ;  but  in  connexion  with  this,  they  would  always 
have  an  appeal  made  to  the  heart  {7ra(jaxahtv).  So  2  Tim.  4:  2.  1  Tim.  4: 
13.  2  Cor.  5:  20,  etc.  They  always  employ  the  effect  produced  in  the  un- 
derstanding by  truth,  to  move  and  excite  the  affections  of  their  hearers  or  read- 
ers. Thus  their  instruction  is  always  perfectly  practical.  The  beginning  must 
indeed  be  always  made,  by  informing  the  understanding.  For  how  can  a  man 
believe  or  perform  any  thing,  with  which  he  is  unacquainted.''  vid.Rom.  10:  14. 
But  the  Christian  teacher,  who  is  content,  as  is  often  the  case,  with  giving 
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lifeless  instruction  to  the  understanding,  and  who  supposes  that  the  approval 
of  the  affections  will  follow  of  course,  betrays  great  ignorance  of  human  nature. 
For  experience  proves,  that  the  state  of  tlie  heart  exerts  a  great  influence  on 
the  attention  paid  to  truth,  and  on  the  whole  activity  of  the  understanding. 
If  the  heart  is  wanting  in  love  for  the  truth,  the  understanding  will  bo  very 
slow  in  coming  to  a  clear  knowledge,  just  discernment,  and  proper  estimation 
of  it;  and  the  reverse.  According  to  the  method  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
therefore,  which  is  adapted  to  the  very  nature  of  the  human  soul,  the  teacher 
who  labors  to  promote  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  men,  must  ieo'm  at  the 
very  outset  by  inculcating  the  most  clear,  practical  truths,  in  order  that  the 
heart  may  first  become  favorably  disposed  to  the  truth,  and  that  the  under- 
standing may  thus  become  more  susceptible  of  what  is  taught.  He  must  then 
employ  again  the  truths,  which  he  has  thus  communicated,  to  excite  and  move 
tlie  affections.  And  wliatever  knowledge  is  conveyed  to  tiie  mind,  should  al- 
ways be  so  directed  by  the  Christian  teacher,  as  to  excite  and  move  the  af- 
fections. 


^  123.   Of  the  different  objects  of  Christian  doctrine  to  which  faith, 
refers  ;  and  the  relation  of  faith  to  the  same. 

These  different  objects  were  enumerated,  §  122,  II.  2,  and  will 
now  be  separately  considered. 

The  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  faith  embraces,  may 
be  reduced  to  the  following  classes. 

I.  Doctrines,  and  historical  facts. 

Historical  facts  are  here  classed  with  doctrines,  because  the 
Christian  religion  is  founded  on  facts ;  such,  for  example,  as  that 
Christ  died,  rose  again,  etc.  The  firm  conviction  that  these  doc- 
trines or  events  are  true,  is  called,  with  regard  to  the  {oYmer,fdes 
dogmatica,  with  regard  to  the  latter, ^rfes  historica  (in  the  more  lim- 
ited sense).  For  examples  of  the  former  kind,  vid.  Heb.  11:  2,  sq. ; 
of  the  latter  kind,  Rom.  10:  9,  10.  John  20:  29.  1  Cor.  15:  3.  The 
Apostles  always  placed  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  the  most  in- 
timate connexion  with  the  person  and  whole  history  of  Christ,  and  in 
this  way  gave  general  truths,  such  as  the  paternal  love  of  God,  and  his 
readiness  to  forgive,  the  authority  of  positive  Christian  doctrines;  vid. 
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Art.  X.  Christ  and  the  apostles  teach  no  Christianity  independant  of 
the  person  and  history  of  Jesus  Christ.  Their  whole  system  is 
founded  on  the  fact,  that  Christ  is  the  great  Messenger  promised  by 
God,  and  that  life  everlasting  may  be  obtained  through  faith  in  him  ; 
and  to  these  truths  they  constantly  refer  ;  John  20:  31.  To  extend 
and  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  all  the  gospels  were 
written,  and  all  the  apostles  labored  in  their  oral  and  written  in- 
structions. As  soon  as  the  doctrines,  laws,  and  promises  of  Christ- 
ianity are  separated  from  the  history  of  Christ,  they  lose  that  posi- 
tive sanction,  which  they  must  have,  in  order  to  answer  the  de- 
mands of  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  The  apostles  therefore,  al- 
ways built  their  instructions  on  the  history  of  Christ ;  cf  1  Cor.  15: 
2,  3,  14.  And  the  teacher,  who  regards  the  directions  and  example 
of  Christ  and  of  the  early  Christian  teachers,  and  who  is  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  these  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  will  follow 
their  example  in  this  respect,  that  instead  of  withholding  these  doc- 
trines from  the  youth  whom  he  is  called  to  instruct,  he  will  place 
them  before  their  minds  in  a  manner  adapted  to  their  comprehen- 
sion. And  he  must  disapprove  the  eourse  of  some,  who  confine 
their  instructions  to  the  truths  of  natural  religion.  But  even  suppos- 
ing that  the  teacher  should  doubt  in  his  own  mind  respecting  the 
importance  of  these  peculiar  Christian  doctrines,  he  ought  to  know, 
from  the  mere  principles  of  human  nature,  that  the  dry  exhibition 
of  the  truths  of  reason,  without  the  vehicle  of  history,  is  ill  adapted 
for  the  instruction  of  the  common  people  and  of  the  young.  He 
ought  to  know  too,  that  there  is  no  history  which  can  be  used  to 
more  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  great  truths  of  re- 
ligion evident,  impressive,  and  practical,  than  the  history  of  Christ. 
In  neglecting  this  method,  or  objecting  to  it,  he  has  considered  only 
one  side  of  the  subject,  and  while  he  supposes  he  is  proceeding  very 
philosophically,  his  conduct  is,  in  fact,  exceedingly  otherwise.  Hap- 
py the  teacher,  who  knows  from  his  own  experience  the  salutary  ef- 
ficacy of  the  positive  doctrines  of  Christianity  !  Supposing  him, 
however,  not  to  have  this  experience,  he  ought,  for  the  reasons 
above  given,  to  adopt  this  most  reasonable  method  of  instruction. 
Cf  Miiller,  Vom  christlichen  Religionsunterrichte,  Winterthur, 
1809,  8vo. 

But  in  order  that  the  general  doctrines  of  Christianity  may  ex- 
ert an  influence  on  any  one's  feelings  and  dispositions,  he  must  ex- 
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ercise  the  assensio  specialis  (§  122,  II.),  i.  e.  he  must  be  convinced 
of  the  applicability  of  these  doctrines  to  himself;  he  must  appropriate 
and  apply  them  to  himself;  he  must  feel,  for  example,  that  Christ  died 
not  only  for  all  men,  but  also  for  him.  For  our  confidence  in  the 
divine  promises  given  through  Christ  and  on  his  account,  must  de- 
pend on  our  conviction,  that  they  relate  personally  to  ourselves, — 
that  they  are  given  to  us.  To  produce  this  conviction,  should  be 
the  great  object  of  the  teacher.  For  religion  should  not  be  so  much 
the  concern  of  the  head,  as  the  interest  of  the  heart. 

II.  The  divine  promises. 

The  divine  promises  constitute  a  very  important  part  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.  The  faith  in  them  which  is  required  of  us  as 
Christians,  has  not  so  much  respect  to  the  promises  of  temporal 
good,  as  to  those  of  spiritual  and  eternal  good,  which  we  may  ob- 
tain through  Christ  and  on  his  account.  The  following  particu- 
lars may  be  noticed  with  respect  to  this  faith  :  viz. 

(1)  True  faith  in  the  divine  promises,  consists  in  a  confident 
and  undoubting  hope,  that  God  will  fulfil  them,  and  will  actually  be- 
stow upon  us  the  good  which  he  has  promised.  All  the  three  parts 
of  which  faith  consists,  (knowledge,  assent,  and  confidence,  Rom. 
4:  16)  belong  to  this  kind,  §  122.  Paul  illustrates  the  nature  of 
this  kind  of  faith  by  the  example  of  Abraham,  Rom.  4:  20.  Gal. 
3:  8,  16.  Abraham  had  great  promises  made  to  him  {inayyiXiai), 
the  fulfillment  of  which,  at  the  time  they  were  given,  was  quite  im- 
probable ;  and  yet  he  maintained  a  firm  faith.  We  may  mention 
here  the  examples  of  the  faith  of  the  Israelites,  John  3:  14,  coll. 
Num.  XXI.,  and  Heb.  4:  1.  In  the  last  cited  passage,  faith  in  Christ- 
ian promises  is  not,  indeed,  the  particular  subject  of  discourse.  But 
all  which  is  true  of  faith  in  other  promises  of  divine  favors,  is  also 
true  of  faith  in  Christian  promises.  The  only  difference  in  the  two 
cases,  is  the  difference  of  the  objects  upon  which  faith  fixes.  The 
signs  and  characteristics  of  it  are  the  same  ;  vid.  Heb.  11:  I  (§  122, 
ad  finem).  Hence  Paul  calls  all  who  believe  in  the  divine  promises 
(oi  tx  niaTHog),  Abraham's  children  ;  i.  e.  like  him  and  capable  of 
a  similar  reward. 

(2)  The  promises  given  to  Christians,  as  such,  have  all  reference 
to  Christ ;  Morus  p.  203,  §  7.     They  are  placed  in  the  most  inti- 
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mate  connexion  with  his  person  and  history.  Christ  is  therefore  al- 
ways described  as  the  ground  of  our  faith  (funclamc7itum  fidci). 
We  are  taught  every  where,  that  Christ  died  for  us,  that  on  his  ac- 
count God  remits  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  bestows  upon  us  ever- 
lasting happiness.  It  is  in  these  divine  promises  that  we  are  requir- 
ed to  believe  ;  i.  e.  we  must  be  persuaded  that  God  will  fulfil  them 
for  us;  vid.  Rom.  3:  15.  8:  12,  17.  4:  24.  Theologians  call  this 
kind  of  faith,  or  this  firm  conviction  that  God  will  perform  his  prom- 
ises to  us,  and  for  Christ's  sake  be  gracious  to  us,  the  application 
or  laying  hold  (apprehensionem)  of  the  merits  of  Christ.  Both  the 
theory  itself  and  this  term,  rest  upon  the  authority  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, although  the  term,  TiuQulufx^aviiv  Xqiotov  in  Col.  2:  C, 
signifies  to  be  informed  respecting  Christ  and  his  religion,  to  hear 
Christian  doctrines.  This  idea  is  commonly  denoted  by  the  terms, 
niGTfviiv  rw  Xoy([)  tov  orav^iov,  fig  vi}'M&f'vTu,  v,.  x.  A.  Vid.  Mo- 
rns p.  203,  n.  1.  But  in  John  1:  12,  the  term  Xa^i^ttvuv  Xqkjtou 
is  used  to  denote  this  self-applying  faith,  for  it  is  directly  explained 
by  the  term  moreveiv. 

(3)  The  result  of  this  confident  faith  in  the  divine  promises,  is 
the  possession  or  enjoyment  of  the  promised  good,  or  the  reward. 
God  is  not  only  able  to  perform  his  promises  ;  he  is  likewise  true  and 
infallible.  But  he  never  makes  promises  to  men  on  the  ground  of 
their  desert ;  for  they  have  none  ;  but  all  his  promises  are  undeserv- 
ed. He  gives  them,  indeed,  on  cond'xUon  oi  faith  {jSta  niaTeoig), 
Rom.  4: 4,  16  ;  but  yet  doiQiav  and  xaru  ^ugtv,  and  not  as  o^flkrjfta. 
This  truth  is  thus  expressed  in  the  same  connexion  (v.  3) ;  a  man's 
observing  the  divine  law  cannot  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  merit,  but 
faith  only  Xoyl^ncti  fig  diKatoavvriv.  Cf  Gen.  15:  6.  For  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  law,  is  what  we  owe.  Nor  can  we  find  any  where, 
even  in  the  greatest  saint,  an  obedience  so  perfect  as  to  satisfy  con- 
science. Now  since  Cliristians  are  to  have  good  bestowed  upon 
them  through  Christ,  and  on  account  of  faith  in  the  divine  promis- 
es ;  and  since  this  good  is  commenced  in  the  removal  of  punish- 
ment, or  the  forgiveness  of  sin  {^justification,  pardon)  ;  this  faith  is 
called  justifying  [justificam) ;  as  Paul  says,  in  the  passage  cited, 
dmaiovfAevot  dcoQiav  dia  rrjg  TTiOTftog.  Paul  illustrates  this  by  the 
example  of  Abraham.  His  faith  in  the  divine  promises  was  imputed 
to  him  by  God  as  a"merit;  i.  e.  he  was  rewarded  on  account  of  his 
faith.     The  promises  made  to  him  of  a  favored  posterity,  and  the 
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pjossession  of  Canaan,  were  fulfilled  to  him,  as  a  reward.  In  Heb. 
11:  31,  Paul  illustrates  this  by  the  example  of  Rahab.  Her  faith 
(a  firm  conviction  that  the  God  of  the  Israelites  is  omnipotent,  and 
would  fulfil  his  promises  to  the  Israelites,  and  give  them  the  land  of 
Canaan,)  was  the  occasion  of  her  being  pardoned,  and  not  perishing 
with  the  rest  of  the  Canaanites,  ov  avpanajkero  zolg  anii{>7']nuai,  or 
as  James  says  ("2:  '23),  idixuioj&r].  In  this  case,  indeed,  the  object 
of  faith,  is  different  from  the  object  of  Christian  faith.  But  the  re- 
sult (reward)  is  the  same  ;  and  the  characteristics  of  it  are  the 
same.  In  the  case  of  Rahab,  the  good  bestowed  was  earthly  and 
temporal ;  in  the  other,  spiritual  and  eternal. 

Iir.  Tho  divine  laws  or  precepts. 

Since  to  believe,  in  the  huge  sense,  is  the  same  as  to  receive  and 
obey  the  Christian  doctrine  in  all  its  parts ;  its  laivs  and  rules  of 
action  must  be  as  perfectly  acknowledged  and  received,  as  its 
promises. 

(1)  Statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Neio  Testament  on  this  sub- 
ject. One  who  believes  the  divine  promises,  receives  the  good 
promised,  on  account  of  his  faith  ;  but  it  is  not  optional  with  him 
10  receive  this  part  only  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  to  refuse  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  which  it  prescribes.  No  one  can  say,  /  icill  hold 
fast  to  the  promises,  and  have  the  observance  of  the  law  to  others. 
These  two  thing  cannot  be  separated  ;  and  they  are  both  implied  in 
believing  in  Christ  or  the  gospel.  Christ  and  the  apostles  every 
where  teach,  that  the  observance  of  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  or 
holiness,  cannot  be  separated  from  faith  in  Christ.  Obedience  is  the 
fruit  of  faith.  Matt.  7:  21 ,  "  He  only  who  does  the  will  of  my  Fa- 
ther, can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  John  1.5:  14.  Luke 
C:  4G — 49.  1  John  2:  3 — G,  which  is  the  most  decisive  te.\t.  Paul 
expresses  himself  in  the  same  manner  on  this  subject.  Gal.  5:  C. 
Ephes.  4:  22,  and  here  certainly  he  does  not  contradict  James. 
The  latter  is  very  explicit  on  this  subject,  especially  in  the  second 
chapter  of  his  Epistle,  where  he  remonstrates  against  the  perversions 
of  the  doctrine  of  faith,  as  if  a  mere  knowledge  and  cold  assent  to  the 
truth,  a  dead  faith  in  Christ,  disconnected  with  the  practice  of  holi- 
ness, could  be  sufficient. 

This  disposition  of  the  Christian,  to  live  in  entire  conformity  with 
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the  precepts  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  is  called  qgovtjfia  nvivfiaxog, 
Rom.  S:  6,  7,  18,  i.  e.  the  renewed  temper  produced  by  God,  by 
means  of  Christianity, — the  holiness,  love,  and  zeal  for  virtue  produc- 
ed in  the  Christian  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  opposed  to  qjQovrjfiu 
GuQuog,  i.  e.  the  disposition  to  live  according  to  sinful  propensi- 
ties. This  disposition  is  every  where  ascribed  to  God,  or  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  author  of  Christianity ,  the  guide  of  the  pious, 
and  the  promoter  of  all  Christian  perfection.  In  Rom.  8:  1, 
this  state  is  described  by  the  phrase  negmaTeii/  nuta  nveuficc,  and 
in  V.  9,  by  nvevfxu  Xgiozov,  a  Christian  state  of  mind,  a  disposition 
like  that  of  Christ,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  his  assistance 
and  instructions.  In  1  John  3: 24,  the  same  term  is  used.  In  Gal. 
5:  22,  the  term  Kagnog  nvevfiazog  is  used,  denoting  Christian  vir- 
tues, actions  proceeding  from  a  heart  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
through  the  influence  of  Christianity.  In  Rom.  G:  6,  etc,  this  char- 
acter is  called,  metaphorically,  xaivog  ccv&gconog,  and  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  previous  love  and  habit  of  sinning  is  called  fierapoia,  the 
putting  off  of  the  old  man^  etc.  which  will  be  farther  considered 
hereafter:  Faith  in  the  divine  promises,  thus  connected  with  obedi- 
ence to  Christian  precepts,  or  holiness,  is  called  living  or  active 
faith,  viva,  actuosa,  operosa,  practica.  Paul  himself  speaks  of  a 
faith  {di  aydm^g)  ii'fgyov/Aii^i],  Gal.  5:  6. 

(2)  On  the  use  of  the  icords,  law  and  gospel,  in  the  Bible  and 
in  theology ;  and  inferences  from  it.  Morus  treats  this  subject  as 
an  Appendix  to  c.  3,  pp.  238 — 244. 

(a)  When  the  words  v6f.iog  and  ygdfifia  are  used  in  the  New 
Testament  in  opposition  to  ivayyekiof  and  nvivna,  the  former  do 
not  mean  precepts  respecting  the  conduct  of  men  in  general ;  nor 
the  latter,  merely  the  promises  {inayyeXiai)  given  to  Christians. 
But  vofAog  and  yguf^ifia  frequently  denote  the  Mosaic  law,  or  the 
whole  Old  Testament  institute  and  religion ;  ivayyiXiov,  nvevfxa^ 
and  other  similar  terms,  the  whole  Christian  doctrine,  its  commands, 
as  well  as  its  promises.  Thus,  e.  g.  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  Matt. 
V.  is  purely  evangelical,  even  in  the  precepts  respecting  conduct 
which  it  contains.  John  1:  17.  Rom.  8:  2.  2  Cor.  3:  6.  4:  6,  sq. 
Morus  p.  240,  §  4. 

This  will  help  us  to  explain  many  of  the  texts,  in  which  the  apos- 
tles speak  of  the  great  advantages  which  the  gospel  has  over  the  law  ; 
where  they  say  the  law  was  imperfect,  was  not  designed  for  all  men 
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in  all  ages,  is  not  obligatory  on  Christians,  and  is  supplanted  by 
Christianity.  Much  like  this  is  found  in  Rom.  iii.  iv.  vii.  viii. 
and  Gal.  iii. 

But  the  schoolmen  and  many  theologians  who  followed  them,  did 
not  distinguish  accurately  between  the  various  senses  of  the  words 
vofiog  and  ivayyiXtov  in  the  New  Testament.  And  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  clearly  asserted,  that  the  whole  Mosaic  institute,  as  such,  is 
superseded  by  Christianity  (vid.  §  118,  II.)  ;  yet  many  held  the 
opinion,  that  the  law  given  on  mount  Sinai,  was  designed,  as  far  as 
its  moral  part  is  concerned,  for  the  whole  world,  and  is  obligatory  at 
all  times,  even  on  the  ground  of  its  having  been  there  given.  They 
understand  the  Christian  law,  and  the  law  of  Moses,  to  be  synony- 
mous, and  believe  that  the  Mosaic  law  as  such,  (the  Ceremonial 
part  only  excepted,)  is  obligatory  upon  Christians.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  always  understand  fvuyyt'hov,  according  to  its  etymolo- 
gy (joyful  news),  to  mean,  not  the  whole  Christian  doctrine,  but  on- 
ly that  part  of  it  which  contains  the  promises. 

This  departure  from  the  scriptural  usage  gave  occasion  to  adopt 
the  division  into  law  and  gospel  in  the  theological  sense.  Such, 
then,  is  the  state  of  the  case.  Gospel,  in  the  wider  sense,  is  the 
whole  Christian  doctrine,  as  composed  both  of  precept  and  promise. 
This  is  the  most  common  sense  in  the  New  Testament.  In  the 
narrower  sense,  it  is  the  promises  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  especially 
those  of  pardon  through  Christ.  In  this  sense  it  sometimes  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament,  Rom.  10:  16,  coll.  vs.  3—15.  Rom.  1:  16, 
17.  3:  21.  Acts  13:  32.  20:  24,  tvayytliop  ydgiiog  ^fov,  1  Cor. 
9:  23.  In  this  sense  theologians  have  always  used  it.  Law  gene- 
rally signifies  in  the  New  Testament  the  Mosaic  Law ;  but  some- 
times, the  precepts  of  God  and  of  Christ,  Gal.  6:  2,  etc. 

(6)  By  Laio  and  Gospel,  as  used  in  theology,  the  whole  sum  of 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  is  meant.  By  the  law  is  understood,  the 
sum  of  all  the  divine  precepts  given  to  man  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament;  or,  the  whole  moral  law  ;  Morus,  p. 238,  sq.  §  2.  From 
this  we  learn  what  God  has  commanded  and  forbidden,  and  of 
course  what  sin  is.  By  gospel  is  understood  all  the  promises  relat- 
ing to  the  salvation  of  man  through  Christ,  whether  contained  in 
the  Old  or  New  Testament.  These  assure  men  of  grace  and  for- 
giveness, and  thus  comfort  and  encourage  the  sinner ;  this  is  what 
is  more  properly  called  ivuyyiXiov  i^Qixo?. 
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This  definite  theological  use,  which  is  not  in  itself  unscriptural, 
was  common  before  the  Reformation  in  the  Romish  Church,  and 
was  employed  by  the  schoolmen  in  their  systems.  Because  the  Dec- 
alogue contains  moral  precepts,  and  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
law,  and  because  vo^iog  occurs  sometimes  in  this  sense  in  the  New 
Testament,  they  called  all  moral  precepts,  the  law ;  and  because 
ivayyiXiov  signifies  etymologically  a  joyful  message,  and  occurs 
sometimes  in  this  sense  in  the  New  Testament,  they  called  all  the 
promises  of  God,  inasmuch  as  they  are  of  a  joyful  nature,  gospel. 
This  was  proper  in  itself  The  fault  lay  in  their  regarding  this  as 
the  only  scriptural  use,  and  accordingly  endeavouring  to  adapt  it  to 
all  the  passages  in  which  law  and  gospel  occur.  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon,  and  also  the  Swiss  Reformers,  retained  the  established 
usage  of  these  terms  ;  and  from  them,  it  has  been  adopted  by  other 
theologians  of  the  Protestant  Church  into  their  systems.  The  Ar- 
minians  in  the  seventeenth  century  made  the  first  attempts  to  show, 
some  of  them,  that  this  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  others 
.  more  justly,  that  it  is  not  the  only  scriptural  use.  They  taught,  that 
the  gospel  comprehends  laws  as  well  as  promises,  and  that  one  as 
well  as  the  other  must  be  comprised  in  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  But 
the  old  division  was  for  along  time  retained  by  Protestant  theologians, 
even  in  their  homiletical  and  catechetical  instructions ;  nor  was  there 
any  thing  objectionable  in  this.  Although  this  use  of  these  words  is 
not  the  only,  nor  even  the  common  scriptural  usage,  yet  there  is  good 
reason  for  this  distinction  (Morus,  p.  240,  §4),  if  it  is  only  properly 
explained.  The  truth  which  is  designated  by  it,  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over.  For  it  is  plain,  that  rules  for  conduct  and 
promises  of  blessing  are  of  altogether  a  different  nature,  have  dif- 
ferent ends,  and  produce  different  effects,  and  that  both  therefore 
must  have  different  predicates.  The  Christian  doctrine  contains 
both.  From  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  promises  of  a  great  good 
awaken  pleasure  in  the  mind,  and  incite  to  willing  effort  to  do  every 
thing  which  can  secure  the  enjoyment  of  this  good.  But  this  very 
nature  of  the  soul,  makes  rules  for  feeling  and  conduct  necessary. 
Precepts  and  promises  must  be  most  intimately  connected.  And 
the  promises  must  be  made  to  serve  as  a  spring  and  motive  to  obey 
the  divine  commands.  This  obedience  is  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion, and  unless  it  is  fulfilled,  the  promised  good  cannot  be  bestowed. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.     The  Christian  teach- 
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er  must  therefore  make  use  of  the  law,  in  order  to  promote  the  knowl- 
edge of  sin  and  repentance,  and  to  show  the  unhappy  consequences 
which,  according  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  result  from  sin  both  in 
this  life  and  the  life  to  come  ;  and  that  he  may  employ  for  this  pur- 
pose every  thing,  as  well  in  the  Old  as  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
bears  on  this  subject.     Vid.  Morus,  p.  '242,  -^  7. 

Note.  The  passages,  Rom.  iii.  and  Gal.  iii.  and  iv.  relating  to  the  law  and 
its  abolition,  iiave  been  misunderstood  in  two  different  ways,  wliicli  should  be 
carefully  guarded  against. 

(a)  Some  have  taught,  that  believers  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law, 
since  Christ  lias  fulfilled  it  for  them  ;  and  they  appeal  to  these  passages.  They 
would  embrace  only  one  part  of  the  gospel,  its  promises,  and  would  gladly  be 
relieved  of  the  otlier,  and  thus  overthrow  all  morality.  Such  were  the  doctrines 
of  many  of  the  fanatics  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  and  afterwards  ;  Morus, 
p.  241,  §  6.  The  same  thing  was  charged  upon  Agricola  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  his  followers,  tiie  Antinomians.  Hence  the  fiftli  and  si.Yth  Arti- 
cles were  introduced  into  the  Form  of  Concord. 

{/))  Others  have  supposed,  that  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  or  civil  law  ex- 
clusively, is  intended  in  those  passages  where  it  is  said,  that  man  deserves 
nothing  of  God  by  observing  the  law  ;  e.  g.  Rom.  in.  and  Gal.  iii.  and  iv. 
They  maintained  accordingly,  that  although  tlie  favor  of  God  could  not  be  con- 
ciliated by  obedience  to  the  ceremonial  law,  it  might  be  by  the  observance  of 
the  moral  law.  Thus  the  Socinians  and  many  others.  But  Paul  knows  noth- 
ing of  such  a  distinction,  and  what  he  says,  he  says  of  the  whole  Mosaic  law, 
moral  as  well  as  ritual.  The  observance  of  the  one,  is  as  little  tneritorious  as  of 
the  other.  And  what  is  true  of  the  moral  law  of  Moses,  is  true,  according  to 
his  e.xpress  declaration  in  these  passages,  of  the  whole  moral  law,  whether 
learned  from  nature,  or  from  the  Christian  doctrine.  Vid.  Progr.  in  Rom.  vii. 
et  vni.,  in  "Scripta  varii  argumenti,"  Num.  xii.  The  following  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  apostles  :  Obedience  to  the  divine  law  is  not  the  ground,  or  the 
procuring  cause,  of  our  forgiveness  and  salvation.  (And  happy  is  it  for  men  that 
it  is  not;  for  were  it  so,  no  man  of  an  enlightened  and  tender  conscience  could 
ever  be  sure  of  salvation.)  Faith  in  Christ  who  died  for  us,  is  the  only  ground 
of  our  acceptance.  Still  obedience  to  the  divine  law  is  an  indispensable  duty, 
in  connexion  with  this  faith.  Indeed  it  is  practicable  and  easy,  only  while 
this  faith  exists.  The  strict  requirements  of  the  moral  law  cause  us  lo  see  clear- 
ly, how  deficient  and  imperfect  we  are,  since  while  we  allow  that  the  law  re- 
quires only  what  is  right,  we  are  yet  unable  to  conform  to  it.  Tiiey  also  ex- 
cite in  us  a  deep  feeling  of  ourneed  of  a  different  dispensation,  coming  in  aid  of 
our  imperfection.  And  by  seeing  our  need,  we  become  disposed  to  embrace 
the  provisions  for  salvation  which  God  offers.  Thus  the  law  leads  us  to  Christ, 
Rom.  III.  VI.  VII.  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
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§  124.  Of  the  connexion  of  the  parts  of  lohich  faith  is  composed; 
the  characteristics  and  degrees  of  faith  ;  and  the  conditions  on 
which  it  is  saving. 

I.    The  relation  in  which  the  jiarts  Lielunging  to  faith  stand  to  eacli  oilier. 

Here  the  following  cautions  should  be  observed  ;  viz. 

(1)  We  should  not  separate  one  part  of  faith  from  another,  or 
insist  more  upon  one  than  another,  or  imagine  that  the  different 
parts  may  exist  at  different  times.  This  mistake  has  been  made  by 
some  with  respect  to  the  jjromises  (gospel),  and  the  rules  of  conduct 
(law).  Some  insist  wholly  or  disproportionately  on  the  latter,  and 
thus  alarm  one  who  is  just  beginning  a  religious  life,  and  who  feels 
himself  to  be  still  weak.  This  is  the  fault  of  those  who  preach  on- 
ly the  law  or  morality,  who  are  always  telling  men,  (though  they 
generally  know  it  sufficiently  without  being  told,)  what  they  ought 
to  be,  without  showing  them  the  proper  means  of  becoming  so,  and 
how  they  may  acquire  the  requisite  power.  Others  dwell  entirely 
on  the  promises,  and  neglect  the  law  ;  instead  of  deriving  from  the 
promises  the  motives  and  power  to  obey  the  law,  as  the  Bible  does, 
1  John  4:  10,  19.  3:  3.  Gal.  2:  20.  Vid.  §  123,  ad  finera.  At  the 
present  day,  the  former  mistake  is  the  more  common  one  ;  and 
therefore  needs  to  be  guarded  against  more  carefully  than  the  other. 

(2)  We  should  not  consider  the  manner  in  which  faith  arises  in 
man,  and  in  which  one  part  of  it  follows  another,  to  be  uniformly 
the  same  in  all  cases  ;  nor  should  we  prescribe  the  same  order  and 
succession  as  essential  to  all.  The  physical  and  moral  constitution 
of  men  is  so  different,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  be- 
gin to  amend  their  lives  are  so  unlike,  that  the  same  form  and  meth- 
od cannot  possibly  be  prescribed  to  all.  The  neglect  of  proper  at- 
tention to  this  difference  among  men,  gives  easy  occasion  to  un- 
charitable judgments,  to  hypocrisy,  anxiety,  and  scrupulous  doubts. 

The  common  representation  is  that  which  Melancthon  has  giv- 
en in  his  "  Loci  Theologici.''  Reformation  is  commenced  by 
means  of  the  law,  which  convinces  man  of  his  sins.  Then  follows 
the  distressing  sense  of  the  merited  divine  displeasure,  and  the  de- 
sire of  obtaining  pardon.  Here  the  Gospel  comes  in  for  man's  re- 
lief, and   imparts  comfort  and  consolation.     Hence  arise  faith   and 
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the  fruits  of  it ;  and  from  faith,  forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  assurance 
that  it  is  remitted. 

In  this  way  does  the  moral  change  in  men  frequently,  but  not 
always  take  place.  The  order  is  not  important,  provided  all  the  es- 
sential parts  of  faith  are  exhibited.  Faith  can  no  more  be  wrought 
in  all  Christians  in  the  same  manner,  than  the  sciences  and  arts  can 
be  learned  by  all  in  the  same  manner.  With  one,  the  terrors  of  the 
divine  threatenings  and  punishments  must  be  used  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  with  another  of  a  more  mild  and  gentle  disposition,  the  in- 
finite love  of  God,  and  his  promises  must  be  used.  Though  begin- 
ning in  different  ways,  both  may  come  to  the  same  result.  When 
we  compare  the  accounts  of  conversions  recorded  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  we  observe  this  very  difference.  They  all  exhib- 
it the  great  essential  of  faith  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they  came 
to  the  possession  of  it,  is  different.  Books  containing  accounts  of 
the  conversion  of  particular  men,  are  very  useful.  But  we  should 
beware  of  making  the  experiences  of  individuals,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  may  have  been  led  to  faith,  a  rule  for  all.  Vid.  Toell- 
ner,  Theologische  Untersuchungen,  St.  I.  II. 

[Note.  Neander  has  illustrated  this  important  point  very  fully  in  his 
"  DenkwOrdigkeiten,"  and  also  in  his  "  Gelcgenheitsschriften."  The  Fifth 
Article  in  the  latter  collection  of  Treatises,  entitled,  "  the  manifold  ways  of  the 
Lord  in  the  work  of  conversion,"  is  worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  all  engag- 
ed in  promoting  religion  in  the  world. — It  is  a  deep  saying  of  Origen,  that 
what  Paul  said  of  his  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  gain  some, 
is  applicable  in  a  far  liigher  sense  to  the  Saviour  himself,  in  the  methods  he 
employed  while  on  the  earth,  and  still  employs  in  Heaven,  to  bring  men  to 
saving  faith. — Tr  ] 

II.  Signs  by  which  we  can  discover  ihe  existence  of  true  faith. 

To  every  Christian  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  know  whether 
he  pos.sesses  true  faith,  that  he  may  be  sure  of  his  being  accepted 
by  God.  These  signs  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes,  which  cor- 
respond with  the  instructions  of  the  New  Testament. 

(1)  Christian  dispositions.  These  are  called  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment qgovriiitt  iivevi.i(XTogj  or  nvivfiu,  vid.  §  123.  Rom.  8:  14,  16, 
"  The.renewed  Christian  temper  (nvevf-iu)  produced  in  us  by  God, 
by  means  of  Christianity,  affords  us  inwardly  the  surest  proof  {avfx- 
l-tugTvofl),  that  we  are  the  children  of  God," — that  we  resemble  him, 
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that  we  love  him,  and  that  he  loves  us,  as  a  father  loves  his  chil- 
dren. Ephes.  1:  13,  14,  "  Ye  are  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  i.e. 
the  Cliris<tian  disposition,  for  which  you  are  indebted  to  God,  is  a 
sure  proof  to  you,  that  God  loves  you  and  will  bless  you;  it  is  a 
pledge  {aQQu^oiv)  to  you  of  future  reward."  Thus  too  1  John  3:  24, 
"By  the  spirit,  (that  renewed  temper  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,)  we  know  that  we  are  true  Christians, 
and  beloved  by  God."  The  Christian  may,  therefore,  be  sure  that  he 
has  faith,  when  he  is  conscious  of  hatred  to  sin,  sincere  love  to  God 
and  Christ,  to  the  good  and  pious,  and  of  a  constant  effort  to  in- 
crease in  holiness  or  moral  perfection. 

(2)  But  these  dispositions  must  be  exhibited  in  the  external  con- 
duct, hy  actions  which  flow  from  grateful  love  to  God  and  Christ, 
and  from  other  religious  motives  {y.aonol  nvevnuxoq).  These, 
therefore,  are  infallible  signs  of  faith.  Vid.  1  John  2:  29.  3:  7,  sq. 
Christ  said.  Matt.  7:  16,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them," 
Entire  reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon  evidences  drawn  from  mere 
internal  feeling.  One  may  easily  deceive  himself  with  regard  to  his 
own  feelings.  And  if  a  certain  degree  of  feeling  is  insisted  upon  as 
necessary,  those  who  do  not  come  up  to  this  standard,  while  yet 
they  may  have  faith,  will  be  easily  led  into  mistake,  and  involved  in 
doubt  and  distress.  Nor  can  we  properly  demand,  that  every  one 
should  give  the  time  and  hour,  when  he  began  to  believe.  For 
faith  is  not  always  instantaneous,  but,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
human  soul,  is  sometimes  gradual.  Vid.  Spalding,  Vom  Werth 
der  Gefiihle, 

Note.  The  common  tlieological  phrase,  internum  testimonium  Spiritus  Sanc- 
ti,  is  derived  from  Rom.  8:  IG.  (The  passage,  ]  John  5:  6,  8,  does  not  relate  to 
this  point.) 

(1)  This  passage  treats  directly  of  the  inward  conviction  which  Christians 
obtain  of  their  being  forgiven  by  God,  from  the  new  disposition  which  he  has 
produced  in  them  by  means  of  Christianity.  By  this  they  are  sure,  (o)  that 
they  are  now  free  from  the  divine  punishments,  which  they  had  reason  to  fear, 
while  they  continued  unrenewed,  and  followed  their  sinful  desires  ;  and  also 
{b)  that  they  have  a  share  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  believers,  and  shall 
be  partakers  of  the  promised  blessedness  in  iuture. 

(2)  But  under  this  phrase,  theologians  include  the  internal  eonviction  ichich 
Christians  have  of  the  divinity  oj  the  Christian  doctrine.  But  this  conviction 
arises  only  hy  way  of  inference.  The  Christian  reasons  thus  :  because  more  is 
effected  for  the  moral  good  of  men,  by  means  of  Christianity  than  by  all  other 
means  (as  he  can  say  from  his  own  experience)  ;  it  follows  that  this  doctrine 
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is  divine,  or  that  we  must  believe  what  Christ  and  his  apostles  say,  when  they 
declare  it  to  be  divine.  Jolin  7:  17,  '•  One  may  be  sure  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, that  what  Christ  alTirined  is  true,  tiiat  he  did  not  speak  of  himself,"  etc. 
Cf.  1  Tiiess.  2:  13.  This  conviction  depends,  therefore,  on  the  experience  of 
each  individual  Christian.  He  himself  must  have  felt  the  efficacy  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  in  liis  own  heart.  Hence  this  is  called  the  experimental 
proof  of  ibc  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  Christ  himself  insists  upon 
it,  John  7:  16,  17.  1  Thess.  2:  13.  Every  true  Christian  must  have  this  expe- 
rience. But  it  cannot  be  used  to  convince  one  who  is  not  a  true  Christian, 
because  he  has  never  felt  in  himself  the  better  influence  of  tlie  Christian  doc- 
trine. Still  less  can  this  experience  be  brought  in  proof  of  the  divinity  of  tlie 
books  of  the  Bible.  It  only  proves  the  divinity  of  the  doctrine  contained  in 
them.  Vid.  Less,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  "  Wahrheit  der  christlichen  Relig- 
ion,"' and  Noesselt,  Diss,  de  Sp.  S.  test.  Halle,  17GG.  Cf.  §  7,  II.  ad  finem. 

III.  The  (lifTcrent  degrees  of  faitb;  the  possibility  of  losing  faith  and  of  falling  away. 

(1)  The  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  whole  mental  state  of  men 
are  very  different,  as  well  a.s  their  natural  constitution,  tempera- 
ment, and  faculties.  Hence  we  infer,  that  faith  cannot  have  the 
same  degree  of  perfection  in  all.  We  are  not  responsible,  however, 
for  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  faith,  any  farther  than  it  is 
criminal; — a  subject  the  consideration  of  which  belongs  more  pro- 
perly to  theological  Ethics.  The  Bible  accordingly  distinguishes 
between  a  weak,  imperfect,  incipient  faith,  and  a  strong,  perfect, 
confirmed,  and  assured  faith.  It  compares  the  state  of  one  just  be- 
ginning to  exercise  faith,  to  childhood,  and  that  of  the  more  confirm- 
ed Christian,  to  manhood  ;  vid.  Rom.  4:  19.  2  Thess.  1:3.  Ephes. 
4:  13,  14.   ICor.  3:  1. 

(2)  But  no  Christian  can  make  pretensions  to  the  highest  possi- 
ble degree  of  perfection  in  faith,  although  he  should  constantly  strive 
after  it.  Great  imperfections  and  innumerable  defects  always  re- 
main even  in  the  best  Christians,  partly  in  respect  to  their  knowl- 
edge, partly,  and  indeed  mostly,  in  respect  to  their  practice  of 
known  duties.  Vid.  Ps.  19:  13.  Phil.  3:  12.  James  3:  2.  This 
ought  frequently  to  be  noticed  by  the  teacher,  in  order  to  humble 
the  pride  of  men,  and  to  e.xcite  more  zeal  and  effort  in  the  pursuit 
of  holiness,  and  more  watchfulness  against  sin.  This  consideration 
leads  us  to  say, 

(3)  It  IS  possible  that  even  the  best  and  most  perfect  Christian, 
should  lose  his  faith  and  apostatize.  The  Bible  clearly  teaches 
that  one  may  lose  his  faith,  and  therefore  fail  of  the  blessedness 
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promised  on  condition  of  faith  ;  vid.  1  Tim.  1:  19.  6:  21.  Christ 
himself  mentions,  Luke  8:  13,  the  nQoattalgovg,  who  indeed  possess- 
ed true  faith,  but  did  not  remain  steadfast.  And  for  what  purpose 
are  the  frequent  exhortations  to  constancy  in  faith  given  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  if  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  being  lost  1  Cf  Gal.  2:  2. 
Heb.  6:  4,  sq.  Still  the  way  of  recovery  stands  open  even  to  the 
apostate,  while  he  lives;  Luke  22:  32.  Ps.  51:  2— 19,  cf  §113. 
But  from  the  very  principles  of  our  nature  it  is  plain,  that  reforma- 
tion and  the  recovery  of  faith  must  be  more  difficult,  the  oftener  one 
who  had  begun  to  walk  in  the  way  of  holiness,  returns  to  unbelief 
and  sin,  2  Pet.  2:  20—22.  2  Tim.  2:  26. 

Note  1.  Many  liave  held,  that  true  faith  can  not  be  lost.  Against  this  opin- 
ion the  above  paragraph  is  directed.  («)  Some  fanatics  have  held,  tliat  faitli 
could  not  be  lost  or  destroyed,  even  by  living  in  sin  and  vice.  So  taught  the 
Valentinians,  according  to  Irenseus  ;  and  more  lately,  the  enthusiastic  Ana- 
baptists, Munzer,  etc.  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  They  are  condemned 
in  the  13th  Article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  (i)  The  advocates  of  abso- 
lute decrees  also  held,  that  he  who  had  once  attained  true  faith,  could  not  lose 
it,  because  God  could  not  alter  the  irrevocable  decree  he  had  once  formed  re- 
specting his  salvation.  And  as  faith  is  made  in  the  Bible  an  indispensable 
condition  of  salvation,  one  predestined  to  salvation  could  not,  in  their  view, 
lose  faith.  Cf.  §  32,  ad  finem.  Augustine  was  the  first  who  held  this  doc- 
trine. He  was  followed  in  the  fifth  century  by  Prosper  of  Aquitania,  and  in 
the  ninth  century  by  Gottschalk,  although  the  latter  expressed  himself  doubt- 
fully on  this  subject.  Calvin  and  Beza,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  adopted  this 
doctrine,  which,  together  with  the  doctrine  de  decrelo  ahsoluto,  was  establish- 
ed by  the  Sj'nod  at  Dortrecht,  1618,  as  an  article  of  faith,  in  opposition  to  the 
Arminians. 

[Note  2.  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Saint's  Perseverance  there  has  been  much 
needless  debate.  To  prevent  this,  and  to  arrive  at  a  just  and  satisfactory  con- 
clusion as  to  this  doctrine,  it  is  important  to  dismiss  whatever  does  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  it,  and  to  make  the  subject  of  inquiry  as  specific  and  simple 
as  possible. 

First,  then  ;  it  is  no  part  of  this  question,  wiiether  it  is,  in  itself,  possible 
that  believers  should  fall  away  ;  or  whether  they  are  liable,  or  exposed  to  this, 
or  are  in  danger  of  final  apostasy.  The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  may  admit 
all  this,  as  really  as  its  opponents.  Indeed,  it  is  often  asserted  by  them,  (e.  g. 
in  the  Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,)  that  believers  not  only  may,  but  if  left 
to  their  own  strength,  certainly  will  draw  back  to  perdition. 

Secondly.  It  is  admitted  on  both  sides,  that  Christians  are  to  be  warned  of 
their  danger,  after  the  example  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  that  this  danger  should 
be  set  before  them,  as  a  means  of  awakening  them  from  slumber,  inciting  to 
duty  and  watchfulness,  and  making  them  faithful  unto  death. 

Thirdly.  It  is  admitted  also  on  both  sides  of  this  question,  that  the  belief  in 
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the  doctrine  of  perseverance  will  probably  have  a  bad  influence  upon  those 
who  think  themselves  Christians,  when  they  are  not,  and  even  upon  true 
Christians,  in  a  state  of  declension. 

Fourthhj.  All  too  will  admit,  that  many  who  appear  for  a  time  to  have 
Christian  faith,  and  belong  to  the  visible  Church,  do  in  fact  apostatize. 

Wlien  these  conceded  points  are  dismissed  from  the  question,  what  remains 
at  issue  between  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  this  doctrine  .'  Merely  this, 
Whether  God  will  actually  preserve  all  true  believers  from  final  apostasy,  and 
keep  them  through  faith  unto  salvation  ?  In  arguing  this  point,  nothing  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  but  to  prove  from  Scripture,  tiiat 
God  has  purposed  and  promised  to  preserve  all  whom  he  has  renewed  by  his 
Spirit.  If  this  can  be  shown,  the  warnings  and  exhortations  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  promise  and  purpose  of 
God,  are  the  most  suitable  means  of  securing  their  fulfilment ;  since  no  mo- 
tive tends  so  powerfully  to  keep  Christians,  as  intelligent  and  moral  agents, 
from  apostasy,  and  to  secure  their  perseverance,  as  the  exhibition  of  their  dan- 
ger. 

As  to  the  power  of  God  to  employ  such  means,  and  exert  such  an  influence 
on  Christians,  in  perfect  consistency  with  their  moral  agency,  as  shall  hinder 
the  hurtful  tendencies  of  the  world  and  their  own  hearts,  and  bring  them  to 
heaven,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

It  may  be  proper  to  ask,  in  conclusion,  whether  the  objections  commonly 
urged  against  this  doctrine  do  not  derive  their  chief  strength  from  misappre- 
hension, and  misstatement,  and  from  a  vague  use  of  terms  ?  Let  the  simple 
inquiry  be  made,  whether  believers  will  in  fact  fall  away  and  perish;  and  let 
this  question  be  answered  in  a  purely  scriptural  manner  ;  and  the  common  ob- 
jections will  lose  their  force,  and  the  doctrine  of  perseverance  be  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  adopted  to  glorify  God,  and  to  comfort  and  animate  the  pious.     Tr] 

IV.  Tlie  attributes  essential  to  saving  faitli. 

(1)  Constancy  to  the  e7id  of  life  {perscverantia).  This  is  called 
by  Paul  vnofwvt],  Heb.  10:  36,  coll.  3:  14.  1  Cor.  15:  58.  (In  Matt. 
24:  13  the  subject  is  not  salvation,  but  temporal  deliverance.)  This 
constancy  must  e.xtend  to  all  the  parts  which  belong  to  faith.  One 
must  neither  renounce  the  Christian  doctrine  in  general,  and  apos- 
tatize from  it;  Luke  8:  13.  2  Pet.  2:  20  ;  nor  may  he  give  up  parti- 
cular doctrines  which  are  essential  to  the  Christian  system,  1  John 
2:  24.  He  must  remain  unshaken  in  his  reliance  upon  the  divine 
promises,  Heb.  6:  12.  Col.  1:  23.  He  must  avoid  most  cautiously 
all  disobedience  to  the  divine  commands,  1  Tim.  1:  18,  coll.  Ezek. 
18:  26. 

(2)  Groioth  and  increase  in  faith  {incremenia  fidei).  [a)  We 
must  endeavour  to  extend  and  perfect  our  knowledge  of  Christian 
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doctrines  and  duties,  Heb.  5:  12.  6:  1,  sq.  Phil.  1:  9,  sq.  (6)  We 
must  make  constant  advances  in  holiness,  and  in  the  practice  of  all 
Christian  virtues.  We  must  strive  daily  to  be  freed  from  our  re- 
maining faults,  and  to  cherish  and  deepen  our  hatred  to  sin  {jjceni- 
ientia  quotidiana) ,  1  Pet.  2:  1,  2.  Holiness  and  the  practice  of 
Christian  virtue  must  become  habitual  with  us,  2  Cor.  7:  I.  The 
observation  often  made  by  theologians,  that  there  is  no  pausing  here, 
— that  we  must  either  advance  or  recede  in  goodness,  is  true  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind. 

(3)  The  evidence  of  faith  by  good  lOorJcs. 

A.  The  various  meanings  of  the  word  tgya  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. A  careful  examination  of  these  would  have  prevented  many 
mistakes  and  controversies. 

(a)  "Egyov  denotes  an  action,  in  the  widest  sense,  whether  mor- 
ally good  or  bad.  E.  g.  God  rewards  man  according  to  his  works, 
Rom.  2:  6,  etc.  Hence  tQyov  also  signifies  an  employment,  business, 
office;  an  office  in  the  Church,  for  example  ;  as  in  2 Tim.  2:21,  sq. 

(6)  The  phrase  i'gya  dya&a  or  xaAa,  or  tQyu  simply,  frequently 
denotes  particular  actions  which  are  conformed  to  the  law  of  God, 
or  Christian  virtues  which  God  has  promised  to  reward  ;  in  opposi- 
tion to  a^aQTiab  or  tgyu  71ov7]qoi,  Matt.  5:  10.  Rom.  2:  7.  1  Tim. 
5:  24,  25,  etc.  In  this  sense  the  word  egya  is  used  by  James 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  second  chapter  of  his  Epistle.  Cf. 
James  3:  13.  With  James  then,  good  works  are  pious  actions, 
such  as  are  done  with  reference  to  God  ;  i.  e.  such  as  flow  from 
love  to  God  and  a  spirit  of  obedience.  Such  actions  only,  are  pro- 
nounced by  the  Scriptures  to  be  true  virtues,  because  they  flow 
from  religious  motives.  They  are  Christian  good  works,  whenever 
they  are  done  with  a  particular  reference  to  Christ. 

But  this  term  came  to  denote,  in  a  narrower  sense,  particular 
loorks  of  love,  such  as  alms,  etc.  Acts  9:  36.  1  Tim.  6:  18,  etc. 
During  the  middle  ages  the  Roman  Church  made  this  particular 
sense  the  prominent  one,  and  accordingly  ascribed  great  merit  to 
almsgiving ,  presents  to  cloisters,  churches,  etc.  §  125.  But  such 
works  are  called  good  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  only  so  far  as  they  are 
an  active  exhibition  of  love  and  obedience  to  God,  and  as  they  flow 
from  religious  motives. 

(c)  Quite  different  from  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  f(oy«  v6- 
f.iov  (sometimes  simply  tgyu),  when  used  by  Paul  in  opposition  to 
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n'lGTig,  Rom.  ii.  in.  iv.  Gal.  ii.  iii.,  etc.  Vid.  Progr.  "  De  dispari 
formula  docendi,  qua  Christus,  Paqlus  et  Jacobus  de  fide  et  factis 
disserentes  usi  sunt,  itemque  de  discrimine  toybiv  vo/^iov  et  (Qytov 
dyu&oli/"  (1S03),  in  "  Scr.  Var.  Argum,"  Num.  xiii.  (Translated 
in  the  Bib.  Repository,  Jan.  1833.)  Correspondent  to  this  phrase 
is  that  in  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins,  6">i  "^iPin  tl'^iyyT:  ,  which  de- 
notes the  fulfilment  and  observance  of  the  divine  law  and  of  its  par- 
ticular precepts,  whether  they  are  of  a  moral  nature  or  not,  and 
whether  they  are  given  by  God  through  Christ,  Moses,  or  by  the 
law  of  nature.     Vid.  §  113,  II.  and  §  123,  and  fin.  in  the  Note. 

Paul  allows,  and  frequently  expressly  declares,  that  whoever 
should  perfectly  obey  this  law,  in  whatever  way  made  known  to 
him,  should  actually  live  by  it,  or  enjoy  the  blessedness  promised  by 
God  as  a  reward,  not  because  he  could  demand  this,  as  something 
which  he  had  earned,  but  because  God  had  promised  it.  But  no 
man,  in  his  present  condition,  can  boast  of  such  an  obedience  as 
this,  and  therefore  none  can  hope  to  be  accepted  with  God  and 
blessed,  on  the  ground  of  his  obedience  to  the  divine  commands 
{it  I'oyojv  vofAOv).  Paul  expresses  himself  very  clearly  on  this  point, 
Tit.  3:  5,  coll.  v.  3.  2  Tim.  1:  9.  Ephes.  2:  8.  The  reason,  there- 
fore, why  he  excludes  obedience  to  the  divine  commandments  as  a 
ground  of  our  forgiveness,  or  why  he  holds  that  obedience  is  not  the 
meritorious  cause  of  forgiveness,  is  that  we  do  not  in  reality  obey 
the  divine  law  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  enable  us  to  rely  on  the  di- 
vine promise  above  mentioned.  And  yet  God  has  declared,  that  he 
will  show  mercy  to  us  ;  this  must,  therefore,  be  done  in  some  other 
way,  and  by  some  other  means  ;  namely  by  faith.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count, that  he  excludes  the  tQya  vofxov,  or  our  supposed  obedience 
to  the  divine  commandments,  from  faith  in  Christ  and  from  the  for- 
giveness and  salvation  to  be  attained  through  faith,  Rom.  3:  20,  et 
passim.  But  as  to  I'^ya  ayaxTa,  i.  e,  the  virtues  performed  from 
love  to  Christ,  Paul  would  no  more  exclude  them,  than  Christ  and 
James  did.  On  the  contrary  he  derives  them,  as  they  did,  from 
faith,  and  insists  strenuously  upon  them,  and  in  the  very  passages  in 
which  he  denies  merit  to  t(jyci.  vo^tov,  e.  g.  Rom.  2:  7 — 10.  Ephes. 
2:  10,  sq.     Cf.  §§  108,  123,  ad  finem. 

Paul  and  James  are  therefore  agreed  in  fact.  And  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  words  iiiaxig  and  dinaiovoxrat  as 
used    by  them,  but  solely  in    the  use  of    the  word   tpyu.      Paul 
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speaks  of  the  foolish  mistake,  by  which  one  would  obtain  life  and 
salvation  from  God,  by  his  supposed  fulfilment  of  the  divine  law, 
while  in  reality  he  does  not  keep  the  law.  James  speaks  of  the  pi- 
ous, unpretending  exercise  of  virtue,  which  is  the  first  fruit  and  the 
evidence  of  faith,  and  therefore  rewarded  by  God.  Paul  and  James, 
as  well  as  Christ,  disapprove  of  the  former;  while  both  of  them,  as 
well  as  Christ,  require  the  latter,  with  great  seriousness  and  earnest- 
ness. 

B.  What  Chi-ht  and  the  apostles  teach  as  to  showing  faith  hy 
good  icorks.  They  are  all  agreed  in  saying,  that  an  indolent 
and  inactive  faith  (pengcc,  James  ii.)  is  of  no  advantage,  and  is  en- 
tirely contrary  to  its  object.  For  faith  is  designed  wholly  for  active 
life,  and  must  be  manifested  and  proved,  so  often  as  there  is  oppor- 
tunity, by  the  practice  of  holiness.  This  is  what  James  so  well  in- 
sists upon  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Epistle.  His  doctrine  is, 
that  every  Christian  must  possess  faith  in  God  (the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  that  trust  in  him,  resulting  from  this  knowledge)  ;  but 
that  this  faith  must  be  exhibited  in  works  {fruits,  Chap.  in.). 
What  good  does  it  do  for  one  to  say,  I  know  and  honor  God,  and 
confide  in  him,  if  he  does  not  prove  this  by  his  pious  actions  ? 
If  Abraham  had  professed  faith  with  his  mouth,  but  had  not  obey- 
ed when  God  commanded  him  'to  offer  up  Isaac,  would  that  have 
pleased  God  ?  No !  He  did  not  receive  the  divine  approbation 
and  blessing,  until  he  proved  in  fact  that  he  had  right  concep- 
tions of  God,  and  that  he  placed  unlimited  confidence  in  him. 
In  the  same  way  Christ  shows,  that  man  must  be  known  by  his 
works  (xagnoi),  and  prove  by  them  that  he  truly  fears  God,  Matt. 
7:  16—24.  John  14:  15.  15:  14.  And  Paul,  too,  teaches,  that  God 
will  reward  men  for  the  uniform  practice  of  virtue  {vnofxiv-}]  egyou 
dya-&ov),  Rom.  2:  7  ;  and  that,  while  Christians  are  indebted  for 
their  salvation  to  the  mere  grace  of  God,  and  not  their  own  works, 
they  are  yet  placed  by  the  divine  commands  under  obligation  to 
practise  these  Igya  ayadu,  Ephes.  2:  8 — 10.  Thus  he  calls  the 
virtues  '/.agnovg  npivf-iarog  (the  fruits  of  a  heart  renovated  by  the 
influence  of  the  gospel).  Gal.  .5:22,  25.  In  Rom.  8:  I,  13,  he  says, 
that  one  is  not  a  Christian,  who  has  not  nvevfxa  Xgiazov.  Vid. 
other  passages  in  Morus  p.  212,  Note. 

The  uniform  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is,  therefore,  brief- 
ly this  :  "  faith  is  the  condition  of  salvation.     (Hence  so  high  a  val- 
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ue  is  placed  upon  it,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.) But  this  faith  cannot  exist  unless  the  heart  is  truly  renew- 
ed and  made  holy ;  and  this  inward  renewal  is  evidenced  by  good 
actions  or  works.  Now  this  faith,  and  the  holiness  inseparably 
connected  with  it,  and  the  exhibition  of  it  by  good  works,  is  re- 
warded by  God.  This  faith  and  what  is  connected  with  it,  is, 
therefore,  the  condition  of  salvation  [conditio  salutis),  but  not  the 
meritorious  cause  (causa  meritoria) ;  for  salvation  is  an  unmerited 
favor."     Vid.  Rom.  3:  24,  25.  6:  22,  sq.     Cf  §  125. 


^125.  Of  the  nature  of  Christian  good  works  or  virtues  ;  the  rela- 
tion in  which  they  stand  to  salvation  ;  and  their  meritorious- 
ness. 

I.  The  true  nature  of  Christian  good  works. 

Their  worth  or  capability  of  being  rewarded,  (not  their  merit,) 
consists  partly  in  their  conformity  to  the  rules  of  conduct  which 
God  has  given  to  Christians  [materiale  actionis),  James  2:  11 ;  and 
partly  in  the  end  to  which  they  are  directed,  and  the  motive  by 
which  they  are  performed  (formale).  An  action,  therefore,  is  not 
a.  good  work,  although  it  may  be  right  and  lawful  in  itself,  when  it 
results  from  impure  and  unworthy  motives,  such  as  vanity,  ambition, 
the  gratification  of  inclination,  etc.  The  Christian  performs  good 
works  only  when  he  acts  from  thankful  love  to  God  and  Christ,  and 
in  unconditional  obedience  to  their  requirements,  in  short  from  mo- 
tives drawn  from  the  Christian  religion,  Rom.  12:2.  2  Cor.  5:  15. 
Phil.  1:  11.  John  14:  15,  21,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  first  epis- 
tle of  John. 

We  can  here  distinguish  three  cases  ;  viz. 

(1)  In  acting,  the  Christian  may  be  conscious  of  this  motive, 
and  act  solely  on  account  of  it. 

(2)  But  it  is  neither  possible,  nor  requisite,  that  he  should  at 
all  times,  and  in  every  action,  be  distinctly  conscious  of  this  mo- 
tive.    For  one  acquires,  from  long  exercise  in  virtue  as  well  as  in 
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vice,  a  habit  of  action.  And  since  this  habit  presupposes  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  the  value  of  actions  performed  under  the  force 
of  this  principle  is  not  less,  but  often  greater.  For  they  imply  a 
prevailing  feeling  of  piety  and  love  to  God. 

(3)  Filial  obedience  to  God,  or  religious  motives,  are  not  al- 
ways the  single  and  only  motives  to  good  actions,  even  in  Christ- 
ians. Their  own  advantage,  reward,  fear  of  punishment,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  good  reputation,  etc.  influence  them  to  action.  These 
motives,  in  themselves,  should  not  be  entirely  banished,  as  some 
rigorous  moralists,  who  are  ignorant  of  human  nature,  would  do. 
For  God  makes  use  of  these  very  means,  to  hold  men  to  the  observ- 
ance of  his  laws.  They  may,  therefore,  be  used  by  us  as  assist- 
ances. But  it  is  clear  that  an  action  which  results  from  such  mo- 
tives merely,  cannot  be  called  a  pious  Christian  action,  or  a  good 
work,  although  in  itself  it  may  be  useful,  commendable,  and  even 
acceptable  to  God,  vid.  Rom.  2:  14,  26,  27.  Acts  10:  4,  34,  35. 
The  teacher,  therefore,  should  beware,  in  Christian  education,  of 
drawing  the  principal  motive  from  ambition  and  selfishness.  For 
these  principles  will  exclude  every  good  and  religious  feeling,  and 
introduce  manifold  evil  into  the  youthful  heart. 

In  Christian  good  works,  therefore,  every  thing  depends  upon 
the  state  of  mind,  the  disposition  {nvivfia,  Gal.  5:  22),  with  which 
they  are  performed.  That  man  only  is  capable  of  good  works  (in 
the  Christian  sense),  who  has  a  pure  and  prevailing  love  to  God  and 
Christ,  and  whose  principle  it  is,  to  practise  all  known  good  and 
to  avoid  all  known  evil,  because  such  is  the  will  of  God  and  of 
Christ.  God  and  Christ  estimate  the  worth  of  an  action,  therefore, 
not  according  to  the  external  appearance,  upon  which  men  look, 
but  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  which  men  do  not  see. 
Hence  an  action  may  frequently  appear  to  men  to  be  trifling,  insig- 
nificant, or  even  blamable,  while  in  the  sight  of  God  it  is  com- 
mendable and  of  great  price.  Such  was  the  act  of  Mary  in  anoint- 
ing Jesus,  which  his  disciples  blamed,  Mark  xiv.  Christ,  however, 
called  it  a  good  toork,  because  it  was  a  pious  deed,  i.  e.  because  it 
resulted  from  sincere  and  grateful  love  to  him  ;  and  such  actions 
only  are,  in  his  judgment,  good  works.  Vid.  Tollner,  Ueber  die 
Beschaffenheit  eines  guten  Werkes,  in  his  "  Theol.  Untersuch." 
Th.  II. 

Note.  1.  Good  works  are  required  from  every  Christian,  so  far  as  he  is  able 
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to  perform  them,  Gal.  5:  25.  1  John  2:  6.  3:  7.  Cf.  §  123.  The  last  clause 
contains  a  necessary  linntation.  For  sometimes  he  finds  no  opportunity,  or  is 
placed  in  circumstances  unfavorable  for  exhibiting,  by  his  outward  actions,  the 
pious  dispositions  concealed  in  his  heart.  Moreover,  those  just  commenc- 
ing a  religious  life,  and  who,  though  they  have  real  faith,  have  it  in  a  less  de- 
gree (§  1^),  cannot  exhibit  that  perfect  and  mature  fruit,  whirii  is  expected 
from  advanced  and  confirmed  Christians.  But  God  judges  of  the  goodness  of 
actions  according  to  the  inward  disposition  and  the  sincerity  of  the  heart. 
In  a  good  worlT,  this  rectitude  of  motive  is  indispensable.  Ephes.  4:  20. 
1  John'2:  6.  We  cannot,  therefore,  say  that  faith  is  always  rich  in  virtues; 
for  it  cannot  always  be  so.  Nor  will  his  unfruitfulness  be  charged  against  any 
one  as  a  sin,  unless  he  himself  is  to  blame  for  it.  In  this  matter,  God  is  the 
only  infallible  judge. 

Note  2.  When  the  Bible  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  Christian  good  works,  it 
refers  only  to  Christians,  and  to  what  is  required  of  tliem  according  to  the 
Christian  doctrine.  No  one  who  is  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  Cliristian- 
ity,  without  his  own  fault,  can  be  required  to  live  according  to  its  rules,  or  be 
punished  merely  because  he  does  not.  Nothing  will  be  required  of  any  one, 
which  has  not  been  given  him.  Christian  actions,  may  indeed  be  more  per- 
fect and  noble  in  themselves,  than  others  ;  because  they  flow  from  more  per- 
fect, pure,  and  elevated  motives.  But  tiie  good  actions  of  those  who  are  not 
Christians,  do  not  cease  to  be  good  and  acceptable  to  God,  because  they  do  not 
flow  from  Christian  motives.  Cf.  the  example  of  the  centurion  Cornelius, 
Acts  X.,  and  the  declaration  of  Paul,  Rom.  2:  6-11.  In  the  former  passage 
(V.  35),  Peter  ascribes  (fdiiov  &£od,  to  the  heathen  centurion  Cornelius  ;  and  in 
the  latter,  Paul  call«  the  actions  of  heathen  i'^ya  dya&d  ,-  and  both  teach  that 
truly  religious  actions  in  heathen,  are  acceptable  to  God,  and  will  be  reward- 
ed by  him.  The  doctrine  of  Augustine,  therefore,  virtutes  ethnicm  esse  splen- 
dida  vitia,  is  false.  He  taught  that  all  which  man  does  as  man,  without  su- 
pernatural and  irresistible  grace,  is  sin.  Hence  he  affirmed,  that  the  heathen 
were  condemned,  because  they  could  not  hut  sin;  vid.  §  121,  II.  [Cf.  Bib. 
Repos."  Jan.  1833.     Art.  Augustine  and  Pelagius.— Tr.] 

II.  The  relation  ^v!ucl.  exists  between  tl,e  goorl  works  of  Christians  and  their  salvation. 

There  was  a  controversy  in  the  Lutheran  church  in  the  six- 
teenth century  on  the  question.  Whether  good  works  are  essential  to 
salvation.  Ge.  Major,  a  theologian  of  Wittenberg,  and  some  of  the 
disciples  of  Melancthon,  held  the  affirmative.  Flacms  and  others, 
the  negative.  Nic.  Amsdorf  of  Raumburg,  went  so  far  as  to  say 
(1559),  that  they  stood  in  the  way  of  salvation,— a  horrible  position, 
if  it  is  understood  to  mean,  that  obedience  to  the  divine  law  is  dam- 
nable. But  this  was  not  his  meaning.  He  only  meant  to  affirm, 
that  the  opinion  that  good  works  could  merit  salvation,  is  dangerous 
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to  the  soul.     And  in  this  he  was  right ;  but  so  was  Major  in  his 
position. 

The  difficulty  may  be  removed  by  considering  in  what  the  salva- 
tion of  Christians  consists. 

(1)  It  is  begun,  the  foundation  of  it  is  laid,  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  or  justification  in  the  narrower  sense.  This  is  the  free  gift  of 
God,  and  cannot  be  merited  by  good  works,  §  113,  II.  But  this 
blessing  is  forfeited  by  one  who  omits  good  works,  and  commits  sin, 
vid.  1  John  3:  6.  Gal.  5:  19.  1  Cor.  6:  9,  10.  Good  works,  there- 
fore, are  necessary  for  the  continuance  {conservatio)  of  this  benefit. 
They  are,  when  they  can  be  performed,  the  condition  of  pardon, 
though  not  the  meritorious  cause  of  it. 

(2)  Salvation  consists  in  the  divine  rewards,  or  proofs  of  the  di- 
vine favor ;  partly  those  which  are  natural,  such  as  quiet  of  soul, 
peace  with  God,  etc. ;  and  partly  positive,  bestowed  both  in  the 
present  and  future  life,  as  we  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures.  These 
rewards  cannot  be  merited  by  good  works  in  themselves,  any  more 
than  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  But  faith,  and  the  good  works  connect- 
ed with  it,  are  the  conditions  on  which  alone  these  rewards  are  ob- 
tained ;  and  the  degree  of  reward  is  regulated,  by  the  degree  of  zeal 
in  holiness  which  is  exhibited,  Matt.  25:  20—29.  2  Cor.  9:  6.  Gal. 
6:  7,  etc.  For  obedience  to  the  divine  law  is  as  essential  a  part  of 
Christian  faith,  as  to  trust  in  God  through  Christ,  §  123.  Good 
works  are,  therefore,  always  described  in  the  Bible  as  the  effects  and 
fruits  of  Christian  faith,  James  2:  2G,  sq. 

We  may  therefore  justly  say,  as  Major  did,  that  good  works  are 
essential  to  the  attainment  of  salvation,  as  a  condition,  and  we  may 
also  say,  as  Flacius  and  Amsdorf  did,  that  they  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  meritorious,  or  the  procuring  cause  of  our  salvation.  Cf 
F.  T.  Riihl,  Werth  der  Behauptungen  Jesu  und  seiner  Apostel, 
Leipzig,  1791,  8vo.  especially  the  4th  Essay,  "  Seligkeit  beruht 
allein  auf  Glauben,"  u.  s.  w.  Also  Storr,  Commentar  zum  Brief 
an  die  Hebraer,  Th.  II. 

III.  History  of  opinions  respecting  the  meritoriousness  of  good  works. 

God  has  determined  and  promised,  to  reward  the  good  actions  of 
men.  But  this  reward  is  not  something  earned  by  men  (§  108,  II.), 
which  God  is  bound  to  pay  them ;  it  is  given  to  them  of  his  free, 
undeserved  goodness.     Hence  these  rewards  are  called  in  the  New 
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Testament,  ydgig,  doygta,  (naivog  (approbation),  do^a,  OTtqiavo?^ 
terms  which  imply  gifts  and  undeserved  rewards.  These  rewards 
are  intended  to  excite  men  to  love  God  more  sincerely,  and  to  yield 
a  cheerful  and  willing  obedience  to  the  divine  commands,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  with  which  this  obedience  is  attended. 

But  obvious  as  this  doctrine  is  to  sound  and  unprejudiced  rea- 
son, the  great  mass  of  mankind,  of  all  ages  and  religions,  have  re- 
garded certain  external  actions  as  meritorious  and  propitiatory. 
This  error,  as  far  as  it  is  theoretical,  results  from  false  notions  re- 
specting God,  and  our  relations  to  him.  This  is  the  reason  why  it 
is  so  prevalent,  in  one  form  or  another,  among  the  Jews,  the  heath- 
en, and  Christians;  vid.  ^  108,  II.  But  this  theoretical  error 
would  have  been  easily  escaped  or  exploded,  if  it  were  not  connect- 
ed with  the  depraved  inclinations  of  the  human  heart.  Love  to  sin 
makes  men  quick  in  inventing  theories,  which  will  allow  them  to  in- 
dulge in  it  at  pleasure,  and  yet  assure  them  of  the  favor  of  God. 
We  shall  here  briefly  exhibit  the  false  opinions  which  have  prevail- 
ed on  this  subject  among  Christians. 

(I)  Many  Christians,  (especially  the  converts  from  Judaism,) 
even  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  cherished  the  opinion,  that  their 
acts  of  supposed  conformity  to  the  law,  such  as  alms-giving,  sacrifi- 
ces, ceremonies,  circumcision,  and  obedience  to  other  particular 
precepts  of  the  ceremonial  and  moral  law  of  Moses,  were  meritori- 
ous. They  even  believed,  that  the  good  works  of  their  ancestors  were 
imputed  to  them.  Hence  Paul  shows  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
and  Galatians,  that  man  deserves  nothing  of  God  for  his  supposed 
obedience  to  the  divine  law ;  that  the  opinion  of  the  meritorious- 
ness  of  our  own  works,  is  in  the  highest  degree  injurious ;  and 
that  God  forgives  and  rewards  us  solely  on  account  of  faith,  without 
any  desert  on  our  part  {dtxaiovv  dwQiav,  dtu  TiloTewg  Xpiazov). 

But  here  again  a  mistake  was  made  on  the  other  side,  and  Paul 
was  understood  to  speak  lightly  of  the  observance  of  the  divine 
law.  He  himself  complains,  that  he  was  thus  misunderstood,  Rom. 
3:  8.  6:  15.  Gal.  5:  13.  The  same  thing  has  happened  to  Luther, 
Arndt,  Spener,  and  other  Christian  teachers  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  who  have  followed  in  his  footsteps.  Even  in  the  age  of  the 
Apostles,  there  were  some  false  Christians,  and  even  false  teachers. 
They  lived  a  sensual,  disorderly  life,  and  justified  this  on  the  ground, 
that  Christians  are  free  from  the  Law.     Against  such  a  sentiment 
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there  is  much  said  in  the  Epistles  of  John,  Peter  and  Jude.  Oth- 
ers believed,  that  an  inactive  faith  would  suffice,  and  that  works 
are  not  important.  They  were  content  if  they  were  only  orthodox 
in  head.  James,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Epistle,  is  strenuous 
in  opposing  this  sentiment.  He  shows  that  true  Christian  faith 
cannot  exist,  unless  it  is  exhibited  by  Christian  virtues.  Cf.  the 
Essay  above  cited  in  "  Scripta  varii  argumenti." 

(2)  Notwithstanding  these  clear  instructions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, these  two  mistakes,  respecting  the  merit  of  works,  and  the 
sufficiency  of  an  inoperative  faith,  have  always  prevailed  among 
Christians.  The  mistake  respecting  the  merit  of  works,  was  adopt- 
ed into  the  whole  system  of  the  Latin  church.  This  will  now  be 
shown  from  history. 

A.  During  the  dark  ages,  after  monastic  principles  became 
prevalent  in  the  Western  church,  the  worship  of  God,  piety,  and  ho- 
liness were  supposed  to  consist  almost  wholly  in  external  rites. 
They  believed  that  God  would  be  induced  by  certain  external  ac- 
tions, to  bestow  favor  on  mankind.  They  thought  they  could  merit 
his  approbation,  somewhat  as  the  day-laborer  earns  his  wages  by 
toil.  Much  importance  was  attached  to  works  of  beneficence,  to 
alms-giving  and  presents,  especially  to  cloisters  and  churches. 
They  thus  kept  to  the  sense  in  which  tgya  ayu&ct  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  New  Testament,  viz.  ope?-a  benefica,  stopping,  however,  with 
the  outward  action,  and  leaving  the  disposition  of  the  heart  out  of 
account,  vid.  §  124,  ad  finem.  They  also  insisted  upon  self-inflic- 
tions, fasts,  and  other  external  punishments,  arbitrarily  imposed  ; 
just  as  the  Jews  formerly  did.  They  even  relied,  like  the  Jews 
again,  upon  the  virtues  of  the  saints,  and  upon  their  treasure  of 
good  works.  These  views  led  to  great  corruption  in  morals,  and  a 
wide  remove  fro»n  the  genuine  spirit  and  true  nature  of  Christianity. 

B.  After  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  schoolmen, 
and  especially  Thomas  Aquinas,  began  to  admit  these  views  into 
their  theological  systems,  and  to  defend  them  by  logical  arguments. 
They  reasoned  («)  from  the  term  f.uod-6g,  which  is  frequently  used 
in  the  Bible  to  denote  wages  earned,  as  I  Cor.  3:  8,  where  the  Vul- 
gate has  msritum  ;  and  also  from  many  of  the  old  Latin  fathers,  who 
had  said,  merere  hominem  salutem,  etc.  But  by  such  language, 
they  meant  nothing  more  than  consequi,  impetrare,  in  which  sense 
?nerere  is  used  by  Cicero  and  other  Latin  writers.     And  in  general 
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in  all  the  ancient  languages,  and  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  the 
terms  which  denote  wages,  recompense,  are  used  for  reward  of  any 
kind,  whether  deserved  or  not.  The  meaning  in  every  case  must 
be  determined  by  the  context.  In  the  New  Testament,  what  is 
called  fiio&og  is  also  called  '^ccQtg  and  d'ojyed  in  the  same  context. 
We  are  said  to  receive  f.iiG&ov  dwgtav.  Thomas  Aquinas  taught, 
that  when  man,  of  his  own  accord,  performs  benevolent  actions, 
gives  alms,  endows  churches,  etc.  ;  God  considers  this  as  done  to 
him,  and  sees  fit  (cBquum,  congruum)  to  recompense  the  act.  This 
he  called  meritum  de  congruo.  (6)  Again,  he  appealed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Augustine  De  gratia  supernaturali  spiritus  sancti.  This 
grace  produces  good  works  in  the  regenerate,  which  therefore 
merit  salvation,  because  they  are  derived  from  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  called  this  meritum  de  condigno.  The  unregenerate  cannot 
perform  any  such  meritorious  works,  because  they  do  not  possess 
this  grace.  He  was  followed  in  his  opinions  by  other  teachers. 
And  in  the  sixteenth  century  this  doctrine  was  confirmed  by  the 
council  at  Trent. 

C.  This  false  theory,  so  greatly  injurious  to  morals,  was  vehe- 
mently opposed  by  the  German  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Luther  especially  argued  against  it  from  the  principles  contained  in 
Paul's  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  which  were  directed 
against  similar  mistakes  made  by  the  Jews.  But,  in  the  heat  of  the 
controversy,  Luther  frequently  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  some- 
times expressed  himself  with  too  little  precision  and  distinctness. 
He  sometimes  appeared  not  only  to  deny  merit  to  tliose  works  which 
the  monks  regarded  as  meritorious,  and  to  all  self-righteous  works 
(Paul's  works  of  the  Inv^)  ;  but  also  to  speak  slightingly  of  Christian 
virtues,  and  rather  to  depreciate  than  recommend  them  ;  though  this 
was  far  from  his  intention.  But  afterwards,  when  his  doctrine  was 
misapplied  by  some  who  appealed  to  his  authority,  he  became  more 
guarded,  and  expressed  himself  more  definitely.  Melancthon  espe- 
cially took  pains  to  guard  against  these  perversions  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession  (Art.  iv.),  in  his  Apology,  and  in  his  ''Loci  Theologici." 
After  the  death  of  Luther,  Melancthon  and  some  of  his  associates, 
endeavoured  to  analyse  the  subject  still  farther,  and  to  obviate  all 
mistake.  But  they  were  poorly  rewarded  for  their  pains,  since  they 
were  charged  with  departing  from  Luther,  and  adopting  the  errors 
of  the  Romish  Church.     Hence  much  controversy  arose  in  the  Lu- 
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theran  Church  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  ran  out  for  the  most 
part  into  mere  logomachy,  as  in  the  case  of  Major  and  Amsdorf  It 
was  hoped  that  the  Formula  of  Concord  would  put  an  end  to  this 
strife,  Morus,  p.  214.  But  the  adherents  of  the  Romish  Church 
still  appealed  to  the  second  Chapter  of  James  in  opposition  to  Lu- 
ther. He  and  his  associates  did  not  know  how  to  defend  them- 
selves against  this  argument,  and  did  not  sufficiently  understand  the 
difference  between  I'gya  dya&u  and  the  egya  vofxov,  which  were 
regarded  as  meritorious.  This  is  the  reason  why  he,  and  the  au- 
thors of  the  "Magdeburg  Centuries,"  and  some  other  theologians, 
so  spoke  discreditably  of  this  Epistle. 

Note.  The  circumstances  of  the  Christian  teacher  in  our  days  are  fre- 
quently such,  that  after  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  he  must  some- 
times insist  more  upon  faith,  as  the  ground  of  pardon  and  salvation,  and  some- 
times more  upon  the  fruits  of  faith,  or  pious  Christian  actions.  He  should 
take  the  former  course,  when  he  has  to  do  either  with  sinners  who  are  sorrow- 
ful and  truly  penitent  on  account  of  their  sins,  or  with  those  who  have  a  self- 
righteous  disposition,  and  hope  that  they  shall  be  forgiven  and  saved  on  ac- 
count of  their  supposed  obedience  to  the  Law,  and  their  virtuous  conduct. 
Vid.  Luke  23:  40,  sq.  18:  9.  Rom.  4:  5.  Acts  16:  30.  He  must  do  this  in  order  to 
show,  that  salvation  depends  entirely  upon  a  disposition  of  sincere  and  unwa- 
vering confidence  in  God  (i.  e.  upon  faith);  since  God  and  Christ,  who 
know  the  heart,  have  regard  solely  to  the  disposition.  In  this  way  one  who 
is  proud  of  his  rirtue,  self-righteous  and  pharisaical,  will  learn  wherein  he  is 
deficient. 

He  must  take  the  latter  course,  that  of  recommending  good  xoorks  or  the 
fruits  of  faith,  when  he  deals  with  those  who  undervalue  or  neglect  the  pursuit 
of  holiness,  either  through  levity,  indolence,  or  the  love  of  sin  ;  who  persuade 
themselves  that  a  mere  external  profession  of  faith  will  be  sufficient ;  who  say 
Lord,  Lord  ;  hut  oheij  noi,  his  commandments;  and  who  pervert  the  doctrine  of 
justification  through  faith,  to  excuse  a  life  devoid  of  goodness,  perhaps  openly 
sinful.  Such  persons  must  be  made  to  see,  that  their  sentiments  are  false,  and 
that  there  are  some  infallible  signs  by  which  it  may  be  known  whether  a  per- 
son possesses  true  faith  ;  as  a  tree  may  be  known  by  its  fruits.  These  signs 
are  pious  actions,  which  are  the  invariable  attendants  of  faith,  and  which  the 
true  believer  will  never  fail  to  perform,  whenever  he  has  opportunity.  Matt. 
7:  16.  25:  31—46.  19:  21.    Rom.  2:  6.  1  Tim.  6:  18.    James  a. 
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§  126.  Explanation  of  the  terms  which  are  used  in  the  Scriptures  to 
denote  both  the  external  profession  of  Christianity  (fides  exter- 
na) and  internal  moral  improvement  and  sanctifi cation. 

It  is  the  general  custom  to  treat  oi  repentance,  conversion,  renew- 
al, regeneration,  sanctification,  in  separate  and  distinct  articles  {lo- 
ci) ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  anciently.  Neither  the  ecclesiastical 
fathers,  nor  the  schoolmen,  treated  these  topics  separately.  It  was 
not  until  the  sixteenth  century,  that  this  method  was  adopted  ;  and 
the  chief  object  of  this  at  first  was,  to  explain  more  fully  these  scrip- 
tural terms,  and  obviate  different  errors  relating  to  them.  But  af- 
terwards the  distinction  was  more  finely  drawn,  these  doctrines  vpere 
more  separated,  and  particular  proof-texts  were  sought  for  each.  But 
many  of  these  distinctions  are  not  to  be  fouud  in  the  Bible.  All 
of  these  terms  denote  the  improvement  of  men,  and  imply  the  same 
divine  agency ;  although  sometimes  the  gradual  progress  and  the 
different  degrees  of  moral  improvement  are  distinguished.  The 
better  plan  is,  therefore,  to  bring  all  these  topics  together,  and 
to  treat  of  them  in  one  and  the  same  Article,  as  indeed  most  theolo- 
gians now  do.  So  Morus,  p.  220,  sq.  ^  G.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  respect  to  calling,  illumination,  and  similar  expressions,  which 
will  be  explained  in  Art.  xii.,  De  opcrationihus  gratiae,  ^  130. 

I.  Scriptural  idea  of  the  words  denoting  conversion  (iltlGT^OtfiTj,  fTCUSZQiffSlV,  by  which  the 
LXX.  translate  the  Hebrew  STi;). 

'EniOTQicf^iiv  frequently  stands  alone,  sometimes  connected  with 
inl  or  nQOi;  top  &f6p,  to  turn  to  God.  This  terra  is  derived  from 
the  very  frequent  comparison  of  the  actions  and  conduct  of  man  with 
a  way,  and  with  walking  in  it ;  whence  the  religion  itself  which  one 
adopts,  is  itself  called  ^"i'7. .  But  this  term  is  used  in  two  different 
senses ;  viz. 

(1)  It  denotes  the  moral  improvement  and  holiness  of  men,  when 
they  repent  of  their  sins  and  forsake  them.  In  this  sense  is  the 
term  commonly  used  in  theology,  Ezek.  3:  19.  Joel  2:  12,  13. 
Matt.  13:  15.  Acts  3:  19.  This  turning  is  produced  by  God,  or  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  means  of  revealed  truth.  The  same  is  expressed 
by  the  word  fietavoelv,  by  which   also  the  LXX.  render  the  Heb. 
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Hvii.  These  two  forms  of  expression  are  frequently  interchanged 
as  synonymous,  as  Acts  15:  3,  coll.  11:  18.  "The  heart  is  turned 
away  from  the  love  of  sin,  and  inclined  to  efforts  after  what  is  good 
and  right,  under  the  assistance  of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit."  Vid. 
2  Cor.  7:  11.  Jer.  3:  12,  13  (an  exhortation  to  the  Israelites  to  re- 
turn to  God,  from  whom  they  had  departed). 

(2)  It  denotes  sometimes  the  external  transition  from  a  false  re- 
ligion to  the  true, — the  renunciation  of  idolatry,  Hos.  3:  5.  Ezek. 
14:  6.  Hence  it  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  (a)  to  Gentiles  who 
enter  into  the  external  Christian  community,  Acts  20:  21.  26:  18. 
1  Thess.  1:  9;  {h)  to  Jews  becoming  Christians,  Acts  9:  35.  14: 
15.  2  Cor.  3:  16. 

These  two  senses  ought  to  be  distinguished  in  the  explanation 
of  this  term.  For  though  conversion  of  the  former  kind  is  the  object 
of  the  latter,  yet  it  is  not  always  attained.  But  sometimes  the  two 
meanings  are  connected  together,  because  the  first  is  the  object  of 
the  second,  and  with  many  is  actually  attained.  Thus  when  the 
Apostles  preach  conversion  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  they  mean  both. 
For  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  encouraged  a  merely  external 
introduction  into  the  Christian  church.  Still  they  require  men  to 
enter  into  the  external  Church,  because  there  are  the  means  of  con- 
version found. 

II.  Scriptural  idea  of  the  words  denoting  Regeneration  (TiakiyysVEaia^  yevvaad'ai  avoj&SV 
or  oavrtQov,  dvaysvvaad'ai.  Also  the  synonymous  terras  dvaxaivojcigy  dvavsow, 
xaii'ug  av&QOJTTog,  xaivi)  xrlatg,  x.  r.  X). 

The  word  nahyyiveata  denotes  frequently  any  entire  alteration 
of  state,  by  which  one  is  brought  into  an  entirely  new  and  reformed 
condition,  or  placed  in  a  better  situation.  The  change  indicated 
by  this  term  is,  however,  as  Morus  justly  observes,  in  every  case, 
mutatio  in  melius,  p.  223,  Note  at  the  top.  Vid.  "  Scripta  Varii 
Argumenti,"  Num.  VI.  Thus  Cicero  (Att.  IV.  6)  calls  his  restora- 
tion from  exile,  nccXiyyeviola'  and  Josephus  (Ant.  XI.  3)  calls  the 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  land  after  the  captivity  TiaXiyyivfOiu  ncc- 
TQidog.  The  Stoics  spoke  of  naXiyytviGia  imp  oXmv.  In  Roman 
Law,  the  manumission  of  a  slave  was  called  his  regeneration.  In 
Matt.  19:  28,  it  denotes  an  introduction  into  a  new  and  happy  situ- 
ation, whether  the  resurrection,  or  the  establishment  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  be  understood. 
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When  the  Israelites  spokeof  a  person  changing  his  religion,  they 
used  the  phrases  birth,  ncic  birth,  etc.  When  a  Gentile  passed  over 
to  Judaism  (became  a  proselyte),  he  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as 
new  born,  a  new  man,  a  child  just  beginning  to  live.  As  such  he 
was  received  into  their  Church,  and  obtained  civil  rights.  Even  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  term  ir"'  is  used  in  reference  to  'proselytes, 
Ps.  87:  5,  coll.  Is.  xlix.  li.  liv.  This  might  be  called  external  re- 
generation. The  term  was  afterwards  used  by  the  Rabbins  in  a 
tnoral  sense  ;  since  it  became  the  duty  of  one  who  had  been  admit- 
ted into  the  Jewish  Church,  to  live  according  to  Jewish  laws,  and 
to  have  a  better  moral  disposition.  This  is  internal,  moral  regener- 
ation. The  term  was  used  in  both  of  these  senses  by  the  Jews  at 
the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 

Now  it  was  not  the  manner  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  to  invent 
new  terms,  but  to  borrow  terms  from  the  ancient  Jewish  phraseol- 
ogy, and  transfer  them  to  Christianity.  Hence  we  find  all  these 
words  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  three  different  senses  ;  viz. 

(1)  To  denote  one's  passing  over  ertcrnally  from  Judaism  or 
heathenism  to  the  Christian  society,  and  making  an  external  profes- 
sion of  the  Christian,  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  or  a  heathen  re- 
ligion, which  the  Christian  renounces.  Thus  Paul  says,  Ephes.  2: 
15,  "  Christ  has  united  Jews  and  gentiles  into  one  Church"  {itg  nat- 
vov  av&Qmnov,  which  cannot  here  denote  internal  reformation,  as 
this  could  not  be  predicated  of  all).  Cf.  James  1:  18.  Thus  Peter 
says,  1  Pet.  1:3,  "  God  hath  brought  us  to  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity {uvayivvrioag  i]f.(ug),  in  order  to  enable  us  to  obtain  salva- 
tion." Paul  frequently  says  of  those  whom  he  had  induced  to  make 
profession  of  Christianity,  that  he  had  begotten  them  {yivvuv), 
Philem.  v.  10.  1  Cor.  4:  15 ;  and  (^divHv,  Gal.  4:  19. 

(2)  To  denote  the  internal  or  moral  rencioal  of  the  heart  and  of 
the  whole  disposition  of  man.  This  is  the  object  of  one's  becoming 
a  Christian,  to  renounce  the  love  of  sin,  and  love  what  is  good,  and 
to  practise  it  from  motives  of  love  to  God  and  Christ.  This  state  is 
effected  in  Christians  by  God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  faith  in 
Christ.  The  creation  of  a  new  heart  (reformed  disposition)  is  men- 
tioned in  this  sense,  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  Ezek.  36:  26 — 28. 
Ps.  51:  12.  In  other  passages  the  term  circumcision  of  heart  is  us- 
ed, Deut.  10:  16  ;  elsewhere  a  new  heart,  a  new  spirit,  a  new  mind, 
which  has  God  for  its  author,  Rzek.  11:  19,  20.  Ps.  l.  li.  Is.  i,  etc. 
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In  this  sense  Paul  speaks  of  putting  on  the  new  man,  and  putting  off 
the  old  man,  of  a  neio  creature,  after  the  image  of  God,  Ephes.  4: 
22,  24,  and  Col.  3:  9,  10,  and  avaxuhwaig  voog,  Rom.  12:  2,  and 
avaviovo&ui,  no  nvsvLiaxi,,  Ephes.  4:  23,  sq.  Here  belong  all  the  \ 
texts  in  John  and  elsewhere,  which  teach  that  man  must  he  horn  of 
God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  i.  e.  become  his  child,  love  him,  in  dispos- 
ition and  conduct  resemble  him,  that  he  may  be  loved  by  God  in 
return  ;  for  all  which  he  is  indebted  to  God  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
1  John  3:  9.  5:  1.  John  1:  12,  13.  Cf  the  remarks  respecting 
vio&fola,  §  119, 1.  1.  These  different  terms,  therefore,  refer  to  one 
and  the  same  thing. 

(3)  In  many  passages  these  two  senses  are  combined  ;  because 
internal  regeneration  is  the  object  of  external  regeneration  ;  exactly 
as  in  the  case  of  intOTge'qetv.  Among  other  texts  is  John  3:  3,  5, 
"  Whoever  is  not  born  of  baptism  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (i.  e.  does  not 
consecrate  himself  by  baptism  to  the  profession  of  my  religion,  and 
does  not  become,  through  divine  assistance,  a  reformed  man, — a 
child  of  God,  a  friend  of  God,  like  him  in  moral  character),  cannot 
be  considered  a  member  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  {(Saadiia  ■O-iov)." 
Hence  baptism  is  called.  Tit.  3:  5,  Iovtqov  naXiyyivealag,  because 
we  are  not  only  solemnly  admitted  by  this  rite  into  the  Christian  so- 
ciety, but  are  likewise  thereby  obligated,  according  to  the  precepts 
of  Christ,  to  become  reformed  in  character ;  and  on  this  condition 
have  all  the  rights  and  rewards  of  God's  children  granted  and  assur- 
ed to  us.  So  the  Rabbins  expressed  themselves  with  regard  to  the 
baptism  of  Proselytes.  And  for  this  reason  the  most  ancient  fa- 
thers, Ignatius  and  Justin,  call  baptism  dvayipvrjaig. 

III.  Scriptural  idea  of  the  term  fiszdvoca. 

This  word  is  used  by  the  Greeks  to  designate  a  change  in  a  per- 
son's opinions,  aims,  dispositions,  with  respect  to  particular  things. 
Thus  the  phrase,  eig  ^uiavotav  ixytiv  signifies  to  induce  any  one  to 
alter  his  opinion,  and  to  adopt  another.  Polybius  uses  the  word 
fiiTavoelv  in  relation  to  a  general  who  designed  to  stake  battle,  but 
afterwards  determined  differently.  Plato  contrasts  nQOvoitv  (to  use 
forecast),  and  fHiapoeTv  (to  reconsider  when  it  is  too  late).  In  Heb. 
12:  17,  it  is  said  that  Esau  could  not  obtain  the  alteration  of  his  fa- 
ther's opinion  (fiiTavotct).  In  the  classical  writers,  however,  this  term 
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is  not  used  to  denote  particularly  an  alteration  in  the  moral  state  of 
the  mind  or  heart.  This  use  first  prevailed  among  the  Grecian 
Jews,  and  was  derived  by  them  from  the  Septuagint.  The  Hebrew 
il'ZJ ,  is  commonly  expressed  in  the  Septuagint  Version  by  fxtiavo- 
iiv,  as  Is.  30:  15,  though  sometimes  also  by  incoigiq:(tv.  The  He- 
brew DhD  is  rendered  in  the  same  way,  Jer.  4:  28.  These  signifi- 
cations run  together  ;  since  we  determine  not  to  repeat  that  which 
causes  us  sorrow.  Hence  the  words  ^siavotiv  and  [AixufiiXeo&at 
are  connected  as  synonymous,  2  Cor.  7:  8,  coll.  Luke  17:  4.  This 
word,  accordingly,  like  iTnazgoqrj  and  other  similar  terms,  is  used 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense ;  viz. 

(1)  It  denotes  the  forsaking  of  a  religion  which  one  had  former- 
ly professed,  and  his  professing  a  new  (the  Christian)  religion;  (be- 
cause there  is  in  this  case  a  change  of  view  and  opinion  with  respect 
to  religion  ;)  Acts  20:  21,  where  it  is  said  that  fxiravoia  fig  -O^iov  is 
preached  to  Jews  and  to  Gentiles,  in  connexion  with  niajig  eig 
XgiaTOf.  Thus  Luke  24:  47,  and  other  texts,  vid.  Morus,  p.  222. 
In  the  same  way  as  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from  idolatry  to  the 
true  religion  was  called  nnuvocu,  could  the  conversion  of  Jews  or 
Gentiles  to  Christianity  be  so  called. 

(2)  It  more  commonly  denotes  a  moral  change.  And  (a)  it  ex- 
presses the  entire  moral  renovation  or  conversion  of  men,  in  the 
widest  sense  ;  and  (6)  the  commencement  of  this  change,  when  one 
begins  to  abhor  the  evil  which  he  loved,  and  to  form  the  sincere 
purpose  of  forsaking  it.  It  is  frequently  used  in  this  narrower  sense 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  this  is  its  most  common  use  in  theology, 
as  will  be  farther  shown,  §  127.  This  change  always  presupposes 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  subject  of  it ; 
he  begins  thenceforward  to  love  and  practise  good,  instead  of  evil. 
This  was  the  great  subject  of  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist; 
3IiTuiotiTS  was  his  continual  theme.  Matt.  3:  2,  11.  Luke  3:  8. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Christ,  Mark  1:  15.  It  here  denotes  a 
radical  alteration,  or  a  change  by  which  an  entirely  new  direction  is 
given  to  one's  life  aud  efforts.  Hence  the  phrases  which  occur  so 
frequently,  fitzuvoslp  uno  xoiv  dfia^ttaiv  or  egymv  vii(QO)v,  Acts  8: 
22.  Heb.  6:  1.  Hence,  too,  unuvotlv  and  ImaxQiifiiv  are  inter- 
changed as  synonymous.  Acts  3:  19,  26.  Rom.  2:  4. 

(3)  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  frequently  connect  the 
two  meanings  of  the  word  jtifrdi/ofa  together;    since  the  object  of 
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an  external  change  of  religion  is  always  the  improvement  of  the 
heart.  Acts  11:  18,  "God  hath  granted  even  to  the  heathen  f.axa- 
votttv  6ig  Cf^Tjv.  The  ancient  ecclesiastical  fathers,  even  in  the  La- 
tin Church,  also  connected  with  this  word  the  idea  of  repentance 
and  reformation  in  the  moral  sense  ;  and  Lactantius  proposes  well 
(Inst.  Div.  VI.  24),  to  render  it  by  the  word  resipiscentia.  But  the 
word  commonly  employed  in  Latin  theology  was  pcenitentia,  by 
which  the  Vulgate  renders  (.ifrdvoia  ;  which  is  not  indeed  incor- 
rect in  itself,  but  often  rather  ambiguous,  and  sometimes  quite  in- 
appropriate ;  cf  Morus  p.  224,  §  2.  After  the  fourth  century  wri- 
ters began  to  understand  this  word  according  to  the  Latin  etymolo- 
gy, and  to  vary  from  the  usage  of  the  Bible.  The  influence  of  Au- 
gustine contributed  to  the  wide  diff'usion  of  this  error.  He  insisted 
upon  the  derivation  of  the  word  poenitentia  from  pnnio  or  poenio ; 
because  man  himself  punishes  his  own  sins,  and  therefore  receives 
forgiveness.  Poenitentia  est  quaedam  dolentis  vindicta,  semper 
PUNiENs  in  se,  quod  dolet  commisisse,  De  Poenit.  c.  8.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  Latin  teachers,  especially  by  Peter  of  Lombardy  and 
other  schoolmen.  The  unscriptural  idea  that  pcenitentia  is  not  only 
repentance  for  past  sins,  but  punishment,  self-inflicted,  on  account 
of  them,  has  prevailed  widely  not  only  in  the  Romish,  but  also  in  the 
Protestant  Church. 

This  sort  of  pcenitentia  is  expressed  in  the  Roman  Church  by 
the  German  terms,  Jiusse  [penance,  punishment,  in  the  shape  of  a 
jine  or  mulct^,  Busse  thun  [to  do  penance),  bussen  [to  atone),  the 
last  of  which  terms  expresses  more  clearly  the  false  associated  idea. 
Many  Protestants  have  therefore  wished,  that  when  the  error  of  the 
Romish  Church  implied  in  this  term  was  abandoned,  this  term  it- 
self, which  so  easily  leads  into  mistake,  had  also  been  given  up. 
Christ  has  freed  us  from  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  an  atonement 
on  our  part  is  not  possible.  Even  when  we  repent  {(.ifzavoelv),  i.  e. 
alter  and  reform,  we  make  no  atonement,  but  we  receive  great  bles- 
sings. Vid.  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  C.  V.  and 
VI.  But  there  is  no  word  in  German,  [and  the  same  is  true  in  En- 
glish,] which  answers  fully  to  the  Greek  fisravotcc.  And  if  the 
scriptural  idea  of  this  term  is  explained  in  the  early  catechetical  in- 
structions, the  inaptness  of  the  terms  by  which  it  is  rendered,  need 
not  be  so  much  regretted,  since  people  in  common  life  are  not  ac- 
customed to  take  words  in  their  etymological  sense. 
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rv.  Scriptural    idea  of  terms  denoting  holiness  df  sancliiy  (uyio)Oiv7j,  dytuafidi,  ■/..  r.  ?.. 
also  oaioTTj?,  uaiOf    Heb.  'i-p  ,  witli  its  derivatives.) 

The  words  ayiog,  ix'/ia^iiv,  "ijni^  designate  primarily,  whatever 
is  singled  out,  selected,  or  6t^Y  in  its  kind;  vid.  Vol.  I.  ^  29.  It  was 
tirst  applied  in  the  ancient  languages  to  external  excellencies  and 
privileges  ;  afterwards,  to  those  of  an  internal  and  moral  nature. 
Hence  arose  the  twofold  use  of  these  terms  in  the  Bible,  which 
must  not  be  overlooked  ;  they  denote  sanctitas  externa,  and  interna. 

(1)  All  the  Israelites  are  called  by  Moses  D'^uJinp  ,  and  holiness 
is  ascribed  to  them  without  respect  to  their  moral  conduct,  but 
merely  from  the  circumstance  that  they  were  (externally)  separated 
from  the  gentiles,  and  (external)  professors  of  the  true  religion. 
The  same  way  of  speaking  became  common  in  respect  to  Christians, 
who  are  frequently  called  in  the  New  Testament  ayioi,  ijyiaOfii- 
vot,  merely  from  the  circumstance  that  they  profess  externally  the 
Christian  religion,  and  belong  externally  to  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, and  thus  are  distinguished  from  Jews  and  gentiles.  Hence 
all  who  were  received  into  the  visible  Christian  Church,  by  baptism, 
were  called  ayioi,  Christians,  without  respect  to  their  moral  dispo- 
sition, as  appears  from  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

(2)  These  terms  are  also  evidently  used  by  the  sacred  writers  in 
a  moral  sense.  Lev.  19:  2,  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy."  Cf. 
1  Pet.  I:  14 — 16.  So  dyiuofAog,  in  Rom.  6:  22,  is  the  same  as  di- 
uttioavvr]  in  vs.  18,  19,  virtue,  righteousness ;  uyiMGvpj],  1  Thess. 
3:  13,  and  dyiaCtiv,  5:  23.  '^yiao^og,  in  Heb.  12:  14,  is  that  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  The  same  is  true  ofoaiOiand 
oaiOTrjQ,  Ephes.  4:  24.  Luke  1:  75,  oaiozrjg  y.al  diy.atoavvr].  It  here 
denotes  that  blamelessness  of  feeling  and  conduct,  which  is  requir- 
ed, according  to  the  divine  precepts,  from  a  true  worshipper  of  God, 
and  especially  from  a  Christian ;  and  also  the  habitual  abhorrence 
of  sin  and  love  of  moral  excellence.  Cf.  1  John  3:  7,  diY.utog  iazt 
y.u&ug  t-Ativog  dlxaiog  iaxf  Rom.  C:  18,  dovXivsiv  df/Mcoavvrj, 
coll.  v.  19,  "  He  is  dead  to  sin,  and  lives  entirely  for  virtue."  In 
this  way,  the  Christian  becomes  like  God,  and  loves  him  from  simi- 
larity of  disposition,  and  in  return  is  loved  by  God  ;  as  a  dutiful 
son  who  resembles  his  father,  is  loved  by  him.  Man  is  destined  for 
holiness,  and  the  happiness  proportionately  connected   with  it,  vid. 

Vol.  IL  53 
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Vol.  I.  ^51,  II. ;  and  when  any  one  is  admitted  into  the  commu- 
nity of  the  Saints,  (the  Jews  under  the  Old  covenant,  and  Christians 
under  the  New,)  his  holiness  is  the  great  object  aimed  at.  The 
Church  is  designed  to  be  scliola  sanctitatis.  Otherwise  his  admis- 
sion into  the  Church,  and  his  fellowship  with  the  saints,  will  be  of 
no  advantage  to  him  ;  indeed  his  condemnation  will  be  aggravated 
in  consequence  of  these  privileges.  Holiness  is,  therefore,  the  evi- 
dence and  result  of  conversion,  or  of  repentance  and  regeneration. 
One  who  is  destitute  of  holiness,  or  who  is  negligent  in  the  pursuit 
of  it,  is  not  converted,  or  horn  again,  or  has  not  repented. — For  an 
account  of  the  nice  dictinctions  and  technical  definitions  of  the 
words,  conversion,  regeneration,  repentance,  renewed,  sanctiji cation, 
which  theologians  formerly  introduced  into  their  systems,  vid.  Morus, 
p.  223.   [Also  cf  Hahn,  S.  523,  ff.  Tr.] 


^  127.  Statement  of  the  doctrine  of  moral  reformation ;    its  com- 
mencement ;  on  putting  off  repentance  ;  and  on  late  conversions. 

I.  Scriptural^doctrine  respecting  repentance  and  conversion  ;  inferences  from  it;  and  an  explan- 
ation of  technical  terms. 

(1)  Two  things  are  justly  considered  as  essential  to  the  com- 
mencement of  reformation  ;  viz.  the  knowledge  of  sin,  as  sin,  and 
the  sorrow  of  soul  arising  from  it,  or  bitter  penitence  on  account 
of  sin  and  abhorrence  for  it.  Christian  repentance  is  therefore,  a 
lively  knowledge,  agreeably  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  sin 
which  we  have  committed,  as  a  great  evil.  This  knowledge  is  call- 
ed lively,  when  it  is  efficacious,  and  influences  the  will  ;  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  dead  knowledge,  which  has  no  influence  upon  the  deter- 
minations of  the  mind.  These  two  things  must  belong  to  reforma- 
tion of  every  kind,  and  to  whatever  object  it  relates;  for  they  are 
founded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  human  soul.  Whenever  a  change 
takes  place  in  human  views  and  feelings,  whether  entire  or  partial, 
it  is  always  eflfected  by  the  same  laws,  and  involves  the  same  gener- 
al feelings.  In  order  that  a  man  may  renounce  a  particular  vice, 
(suppose  drunkenness,)  his  understanding  must  first  apprehend   it 
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as  a  fault,  and  must  see  its  injurious  consequences.  The  first  effect 
is  therefore  produced  upon  the  understanding,  and  next,  through 
that,  upon  the  will.  The  lively  conception  of  the  evil  consequen- 
ces of  past  transgression  or  of  habitual  vice,  awakens  sorrow  for  sin, 
aversion  to  it,  and  a  determination  henceforward  to  avoid  it.  But 
Christian  reformation  does  not  consist  in  the  giving  up  of  particular 
sins  and  vices,  but  in  renouncing  sinful  dispositions  and  principles, 
in  the  turning  of  the  heart  from  the  love  of  sin  to  the  love  of  goodness. 
Particular  outbreakings  of  sin  may  be  compared  with  particular  symp- 
toms of  a  dangerous  disease:  attempting  to  remove  these,  will  be  in 
vain,  unless  the  disease  itself  is  entirely  cured.  If  this  is  done, 
these  symptoms  of  course  disappear.  In  the  same  way  we  should 
strive,  not  only  to  be  rid  of  particular  sins,  but  to  be  renewed  in  the 
whole  temper  of  our  souls. 

The  same  things  are  essential  to  every  kind  of  reformation  ;  e.  g. 
Jer.  3:  12,  13,  where  the  Israelites  are  exhorted  to  renounce  their 
idolatry ;  and  2  Cor.  7:  8 — 11,  which  describes  the  feelings  produc- 
ed among  the  Corinthians  by  the  rebuke  which  Paul  administered 
to  them,  on  account  of  their  indulgence  to  the  incestuous  person, — 
and  these  feelings  w'ere  the  cause  of  their  reformation,  or  of  their 
putting  away  the  offence.  Here  fxexuvoia  is  said  expressly  to  con- 
sist mainly  in  Xvnt]  Kara  {^iov,  godly  sorrow,  which  was  very  bene- 
ficial to  them  after  they  became  conscious  of  their  guilt.  Cf  Ezek. 
18:  21,  sq.  Luke  3:  10—14. 

Now  since  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  human  soul  are  the 
same  at  all  times,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  manner  of 
moral  reformation  is  described  in  the  Old  Testament  as  essentially 
the  same  as  in  the  New.  And,  indeed,  the  process  of  reformation 
could  not  be  different  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  since  it 
depends  upon  the  unaltered  constitution  of  the  human  soul,  of  which 
God  himself  is  the  author.  The  experience  of  David  (after  his  af- 
fair with  Bathsheba)  recorded  in  Ps.  li.,  is  full  of  instruction  on  this 
point.  It  consists  of  the  knowledge  of  his  sin  and  desert  of  punish- 
ment, sorrow,  repentance,  desire  of  forgiveness,  the  earnest  wish 
for  reformation  and  for  confirmed  goodness  ;  also  of  love,  confidence, 
and  sincere  gratitude  to  God.     Cf  Ps.  xxxii. 

The  nature  of  reformation,  and  especially  of  its  commencement, 
are  clearly  described  l)y  Christ  in  two  parables. 

(a)  The  parable  of  the  pharisee  and  the  publican,  Luke  18: 
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9 — 14.  The  pharisee  is  very  proud  of  his  virtues  and  merits, 
and  thinks  no  man  is  better  than  himself,  and  is  fluent  in 
praise  of  his  own  good  works.  The  publican  acknowledges  his 
sins,  is  troubled  and  penitent.  He  utters  the  simple  feeling  of  his 
heart  in  the  few  words,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner."  And 
Jesus  decides,  that  the  latter  went  down  to  his  house  forgiven  by 
God  ;  the  other,  not.  Here,  the  man  who  believes  that  he  shall 
obtain  the  grace  of  God  on  account  of  his  own  works  or  worthiness, 
through  pride  and  selfish  blindness  remains  ignorant  of  himself  and 
his  great  imperfections,  and  does  not  see  God  as  holy  and  just.  He 
is  not  therefore  inclined  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness 
through  grace,  without  personal  merit ;  and  accordingly  he  is  not 
forgiven.  This  mistake  is  called  self-righteousness,  from  Rom.  10: 
3.  Cf  Dan.  9:  18.  Is.  64:  G.  This  mistake  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
jurious and  dangerous,  because  the  man  who  makes  it  persuades 
himself  that  he  does  not  need  reformation. 

(6)  The  excellent  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  Luke  xv.  The 
object  of  this  parable  is  two-fold.  First,  to  show  in  what  way  a 
man  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  sin,  and  to  the  feeling  of  guilt ;  how 
he  must  humble  himself,  and  acknowledge  his  unworthiness  of  the 
divine  favors,  and  yet  have  confidence,  and  lay  hold  of,  and  embrace 
the  undeserved  forgiveness  of  God.  Secondly;  this  parable  shows 
how  gracious  and  kind  the  feelings  of  God  are,  and  how  ready  he 
is  to  forgive  the  repentant  sinner.  Vid.  Luke  15:  7,  10.  Cf. 
Tollner's  Essays  in  his  "  Theol.  Unters."  Bd.  I.  Th.  2.  S.  390, 
sq.  "  Basse  and  Glauben,"  also,  "  Ueber  die  Parabel  vom  verlor- 
nen  Sohn." 

(2)  Sorroiofor  the  sins  we  have  committed,  (Ivnt],  2  Cor.  7:  9, 
10,)  which  is  also  an  essential  part  of  reformation,  is  called  by 
theologians  contrition,  brokeimess  of  heart  (Germ.  Zcrknirschung). 
Our  older  theologians  justly  render  and  explain  this  term  by  the 
phrase  Rcue  und Leid  (penitence  and  sorrow).  The  term  is  taken 
from  the  Hebrew  n^l^  N2'T  and  "nsips  ib  {\\i.  wounded  heart).  Vs. 
34:  19.  Is.  57:  19.  Ps.  51:  19.  Both  of  these  terms  are  applied  to 
a  desponding,  contrite,  troubled  mind,  whatever  the  cause  of  the 
distress  may  be.  Cf.  Is.  61:  1,  and  other  passages  cited  by  Morus 
p.  218,  n.  9.  The  lively  knowledge  of  sin,  as  a  great  evil,  neces- 
sarily involves  unhappy  feelings  and  sorrow  {dolor  animi,  Xvnti), 
Ps.  51:  19.    Jer.  31:  19.  Luke  18:  13.     And  since  we  are  drawn 
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away  to  sin  by  the  strength  of  our  passions,  and  cold  reason  is  far 
too  weak  to  afford  the  necessary  resistance ;  other  feelings  must  be 
opposed  to  those  which  incline  us  to  sin,  in  order  to  counteract 
their  influence  ;  for  man  is  not  merely  a  rational  being,  but  is  com- 
posed of  sense  and  reason,  (Germ.  Verniinftig-sinnliches  Wesen). 
Now  it  is  a  great  object,  and  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  religion, 
to  excite  and  maintain  these  penitential  feelings.  Sorrow  for  sin  is 
highly  beneficial  in  its  influence,  and  is  essentially  involved  in 
true  and  radical  reformation.  Hence  Paul,  2  Cor.  7:  9,  calls  this 
penitence  and  sorrow,  Ivnriv  yiara  ■&i6v,  acceptable  to  God,  agreea- 
ble to  his  will  and  purpose  ;  because  it  contributes  to  our  salvation 
{iig  obiTriQiuv).  And  because  it  does  so,  it  is  a  repentance  not  to 
to  be  repented  of  {a^iiTufxilrixop). 

But  this  sorrow  for  sin  is  very  different  in  degree  both  as  to 
strength  (intensive)  and  continuance  (extensive).  Men  differ  exceed- 
ingly from  each  other  in  respect  to  constitution,  temperament,  and 
the  entire  mental  disposition.  Accordingly  their  feelings,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  express  thera,  are  very  different.  No  gener- 
al rule  can,  therefore,  be  prescribed  for  all,  respecting  the  degree  of 
sorrow  which  it  is  necessary  to  feel,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
must  be  expressed.  We  have  no  definite  measure  of  human  feeling, 
— no  mathcsis  affectuum.  Let  this,  then,  be  the  only  rule  by  which 
we  try  ourselves  and  others  :  Sorrow  for  sin  is  then  only  sufficicnt- 
ly  great  (for  the  purpose  of  reformation),  when  it  produces  in  us  a 
constant  aversion  to  sin,  remaining  through  our  whole  lives.  It  im- 
plies the  sincere  wish  :  wotdd  that  I  hod  not  transgressed  the  di- 
vine commands,  and  also  the  acknowledgment  of  the  desert  of  pun- 
ishment on  account  of  such  transgression.  But  while  one  is  inclin- 
ed from  his  very  temperament  to  sorrow  and  despondency,  or  to  vi- 
olent outbreakings  of  feeling  ;  another  is  naturally  disposed  to  cheer- 
fulness, is  more  considerate  and  reserved,  and  gives  little  vent  to  his 
emotions.  Besides  there  are  different  degrees,  both  of  actual  sin 
and  of  inward  corruption,  in  different  men ;  and  their  feelings  of 
sorrow  will,  of  course,  vary  accordingly. 

Sincerity  of  heart,  is  the  great  requisite  here  ;  Ps.  32;  2.  It  is  on 
this  only  that  God  looks  with  approbation.  The  accurate  recollection 
6^  i^y^ch  particular  sin  we  have  ever  committed,  is  neither  necessary 
nor  possible.  Still  less  are  the  external,  visible  signs  of  penitence 
and  sorrow  essential  to  reformation  ;  unless  they  arise  from  the  deep, 
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sincere  sorrow  of  the  heart.  Whether  the  feelings  of  the  heart 
shall  be  expressed  by  external  signs,  depends  wholly  upon  the  dif- 
ference of  men  as  to  natural  temperament  and  organization.  As 
to  tears,  lamentations,  and  sighs, — they  are  of  very  little  conse- 
quence in  this  matter.  Provided  the  heart  be  renewed,  whether  it 
be  with,  or  without  tears,  is  a  point  of  indifference.  The  tearless 
repentance  of  a  man  of  a  sedate  cast  of  mind,  may  be  more  sincere 
and  acceptable  to  God,  than  the  penitence  of  a  person  of  a  more  ef- 
feminate mould,  which  is  attended  with  sighing  and  weeping,  but 
which  often  passes  soon  away,  and  leaves  no  abiding  effects.  Cf. 
124,  I.  II.  We  should  beware  however  of  considering  persons  to 
be  hypocrites,  because  they  make  these  violent  demonstrations  of 
feeling  ; — a  rash  decision,  too  often  made  !  On  this  point  we  are 
liable  to  mistake,  and  religious  teachers  have  often,  from  the  earliest 
times,  been  in  fault  here.  Many  made  too  much  of  the  term  contri- 
tion, and  undertook  to  lay  down  definite  rules  on  this  subject,  and 
appealed  to  some  examples  and  passages  in  the  Bible,  which  are 
not,  however,  universally  applicable  ;  e.  g.  the  repentance  of  David, 
Mary  Magdalene,  Peter,  and  the  repentance  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  however,  does  not  describe 
reformation  of  heart,  but  the  public,  external  rites  employed  in 
case  of  pestilence  and  other  great  calamities.  Such  vehement  ex- 
pressions of  feeling  are  not  required  of  all  men.  The  example  of 
David,  who  spent  three  quarters  of  a  year  in  trouble  on  account  of 
his  sins,  is  frequently  mentioned  here.  But  he  had  himself  to  blame 
for  this  ;  since  he  himself  confesses,  Ps.  32:  3,  4,  that  he  endeav- 
oured to  keep  silence  respecting  his  sins,  i.  e.  to  exculpate  himself 
before  God,  to  palliate  his  guilt,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  hum- 
ble confession  and  penitence.  As  soon  as  he  acknowledged  his  sin, 
and  repented  of  it,  God  forgave  him,  v.  5, 

Christianity  does  not  lay  down  any  definite  rule,  or  prescribe 
any  artificial  efforts,  by  which  this  moral  change  must  be  effected. 
It  requires  from  each  nothing  but  what  is  adapted  to  his  nature. 
Peter  wept,  and  considering  his  character  and  his  crime,  this  was 
natural.  The  Publican  only  sighed.  Zaccheus  does  not  appear  to 
have  done  either  the  one  or  the  other.  And  yet  the  penitence  and 
reformation  of  all,  was  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God. 

According  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  this  change  must  re- 
sult in  the  suppression  of  the  reigning  desires  of  the  flesh,  and  in  re- 
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storing  dominion  to  those  principles  of  reason  which  are  conforma- 
ble to  the  will  of  God  ;  and  thus  renovating  the  whole  man,  and  mak- 
ing him,  before  carnal  (oagxi-Aog),  to  be  spiritual  {nvn'fiariKog), 
obedient  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  in  a  state  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  guidance  and  assistance  of  God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit.  Cf 
Rom.  7:25.  8:  1,  sq. 

Theologians  call  the  reformation  of  men  who  were  before  entire- 
ly rude  and  saiVaige,pcen{tentiam  primam,  or  magnam  ;  that  of  those 
who  are  in  a  better  moral  condition,  but  still  need  reformation,  pce.- 
nitcntiam  stantium,  or  secundnm,  or  qnotidianam.  And  all,  even 
the  greatest  saints  on  earth,  stand  in  need  of  this  daily  repentance, 
though  in  different  degrees.  None  can  justly  consider  themselves 
perfect.  All  must  acknowledge  themselves  sinners,  deficient  and 
imperfect.  So  the  Holy  Scriptures  require  us  to  feel ;  and  every- 
where insist  upon  sincere  and  unpretending  humility,  and  condemn 
the  opposite  dispositions. 

(3)  Sorrow  or  penitence  for  sin,  must  flow  from  the  hioioledge 
of  sin  ;  i.  e.  from  a  consciousness  that  we  have  acted  contrary  to  the 
divine  law,  and  therefore  deserve  divine  punishments.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  we  should  impartially  examine  our  actions  according 
to  the  law  of  God.  Now  when  one  sees,  that  he  has  been  ungrate- 
ful and  disobedient,  and  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  the  divine  fa- 
vor ;  when,  in  view  of  this,  he  feels  sorrow  and  sincere  penitence, 
and  begs  God  to  pardon  his  sins,  and  avert  deserved  punishment ; 
this  is  called,  making  confession  of  sin  to  God  {confcssio).  This  is 
not,  then,  as  some  would  have  it,  a  particular  part  of  repentance. 
It  is  the  opposite  of  concealing,  excii/pating,  palliating  one's  sins 
before  God  (refusing  to  acknowledge  them  as  such,  and  to  seek  for- 
giveness for  them).  Prov.  28:  13,  "  He  that  covereth  his  sins  shall 
not  prosper  ;  but  whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh  them  shall  have 
mercy."  So  Christ  represents  it  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son, 
Luke  XV.  Vid.  Ps.  32:  3—6.  Dan.  9:  4.  1  John  1:  8,  where  saij- 
ing  we  have  no  sin,  is  opposed  to  6fxoXoye7a&at  afxagxluv,  v.  9,  to 
acknowledge  and  repent  of  sin. 

The  Bible  says  nothing  of  the  necessity,  which  the  Romish 
Church  teaches,  of  making  confession  to  men,  as  to  representatives 
of  God.  It  recommends,  however,  the  practice  of  confessing  our 
faults  to  experienced  Christians,  and  of  opening  to  them  the  state 
of  our  hearts,  as  conducive  to  vital  religion  ;  cf  James  5:  16. 
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(4)  Sorrow  for  sin,  and  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  it,  are  always 
founded  on  a  previous  knowledge  of  sin  ;  but  they  are  produced  in 
two  ways ;  viz. 

(a)  By  contemplation  of  the  divine  precepts  and  the  penalty 
threatened  in  the  law  against  transgressors.  The  divine  laws  were 
given  for  our  highest  good.  Every  violation  of  them,  both  destroys  the 
happiness  flowing  from  obedience,  and  incurs  the  punishment  an- 
nexed to  disobedience.  When  the  sinner  seriously  revolves  such 
considerations  as  these,  he  must  necessarily  feel  mingled  emotions 
of  shame,  terror,  anxiety  on  his  own  account,  and  abhorrence  for 
sin  itself  We  find  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  made  use  of  these 
considerations  in  order  to  awaken  a  salutary  fear  in  the  minds  of 
their  hearers;  vid.  Matt.  3:  7,  10.  Luke  3:  3,  sq.  Heb.  10  :  29,  sq. 
This  is  called  by  the  schoolmen  and  in  the  Romish  Church,  attri- 
tio,  or  as  Thomas  Aquinas  has  it,  contritio  informis,  i.  e.  imperfecta, 
inchohata  [dolor  de  peccato  c  metii  jioenanan.') 

(6)  By  contemplation  of  the  divine  promises,  contained  in  the 
gospel.  When  we  consider,  on  one  side,  the  undeserved  love  and 
kindness  of  God,  exhibited  in  so  many  ways,  and  especially  through 
Christ,  and  which  has  sought  in  every  possbile  manner,  to  lead  us 
to  true  happiness  in  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  and  has  invited 
and  encouraged  us  by  the  greatest  promises  (  John  3  :  16  );  and 
when  we  consider,  o?i  the  other  side,  our  own  levity  and  negligence, 
our  wilful  rejection  of  the  means  of  good  offered  us  by  God  ;  when 
we  consider  all  this,  we  must  be  constrained  to  feel  the  deepest  pen- 
itence and  shame,  abhorrence  for  sin,  and  love  to  God  and  Christ, 
who  have  done  so  much  for  us.  These  motives  have  a  great  and 
mighty  efficacy  in  promoting  radical  reformation.  Jesus  and  the 
Apostles  use  these  motives  more  frequently  than  any  others.  Their 
whole  heart,  as  it  were,  lives  in  them.  Vid.  John  3:  16.  21:  15,  sq. 
1  Pet.  4:  1—3.  Tit.  2  :  10,  11.  The  schoolmen  and  the  Romish 
Church  call  this  contritionem  [dolorem  de  peccato  e  dilectione  oriun- 
dum).  Thus  this  very  consideration  of  the  great  blessings  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Christ,  leads  to  faith  in  him.  He  who  knows 
that  much  has  been  forgiven  him,  loves  much,  Luke  7:  47,  Since 
Christ  has  done  so  much  for  us,  and  has  even  died  for  us,  we  are  led 
to  place  our  whole  trust  in  him,  and  look  to  him  for  all  our  happiness, 
and  to  obey  his  commands  from  grateful  love,  John  3  :  5,  14 — 21. 
We  see  that  by  our  sins  we  are  rendered  unhappy,  that  by  our  own 
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merit  we  cannot  obtain  the  favor  of  God,  not  even  by  our  best 
works.  Hence  we  confide  in  Christ,  and  seek  through  faith  in  him 
to  obtain  forgiveness  of  God,  ex  TTiaxfojg  dixcxiojdt'jvai,  Gal.  3:  24. 
In  this  way  we  becotne  children  of  God,  {vlul  0-fov  dia  niaiiojg  if 
JKgtarm,  v.  26,)  beloved  of  God,  and  blessed  by  him. 

Many  of  the  schoolmen  and  theologians  of  the  Romish  Ciuirch, 
reject  altogether  the  motives  first  mentioned,  asserting  that  they 
are  not  at  all  promotive  of  our  moral  improvement.  The  Antinomi- 
ans  of  the  sixteenth  century  expressed  themselves  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, with  many  others.  It  is  true  that  this  attrition  may  be  so  abused 
as  to  lead  to  a  despair,  which  will  absolutely  prevent,  instead  of  pro- 
moting reformation.  But  still  when  it  is  cautiously  made  use  of, 
especially  in  the  case  of  rude  and  uncultivated  men,  it  produces  a 
very  good  effect,  and  is  therefore  employed  in  the  Old  Testament, 
by  John  the  Baptist,  and  Jesus  himself  with  many  classes  of  hearers. 
Some  are  entirely  incapable  of  the  tender  emotions,  to  which  the 
appeal  is  made  in  this  second  class  of  motives.  Their  heart  must 
be  broken  and  softened,  before  it  can  become  susceptible  of  the  mo- 
tives of  the  gospel.  There  is  in  this  respect  the  same  difference 
even  in  adult  persons,  that  there  is  between  children,  some  of  whom 
are  ill-mannered  and  rude,  and  others,  docile  and  well  disposed. 
The  wise  teacher  will  employ  different  means  with  these  different 
cases;  and  so  must  also  the  teacher  of  religion.  Vid.  Tollner's  Es- 
say (No.  I)  "  Busse  und  Glauben." 

When  one  is  reformed,  the  love  of  sin,  now  renounced,  is  suc- 
ceeded in  his  mind  by  holiness,  diligence  in  duty,  or  pious  Chris- 
tian dispositions  and  a  holy  Christian  walk.  Cf  §  12G,  IV.  Hence 
some  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
took  poenifentia  in  so  wide  a  sense,  as  to  include  faith  and  dili- 
gence in  good  icorks. 

Morus,  (pp.  2IG,  217,  §  2,)  has  given  a  good  summary  statement 
of  the  different  parts  of  reformation  here  separately  considered.  The 
inward  man  is  principally  regarded  in  Christian  reformation.  The 
object  is  not  merely  to  restrain  the  gross  outbreakings  of  sin,  but  to 
rectify  the  whole  disposition  and  heart  ;  so  that  the  subject  of  it  will 
henceforth  act  from  entirely  different  motives  and  principles.  The 
Holy  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  insist  every 
where,  that  the  vovg,  xagdla,  nvfv{.ta,  6  tao)  ufdgojnog,  must  be 
renovated.     The  terms,  circumcision  of  the  heart,  new  heart,  reno- 
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vation,  regeneration,  new  creature,  all  express  this  truth.  Vid.  John 
3:  1 — 21;  also  No.  vi.  in  "  Scripta  Varii  Argwnenti,"  above  cited. 
If  any  one  expects  to  succeed,  by  attempting  to  amend  externally, 
or  in  any  other  way,  than  by  a  radical  change  of  heart,  he  will  be 
disappointed  ;  vid.  No.  I.  1. 


II.     Delay  of  repentance  ;  and  late  conversion. 

This  subject  is  treated  more  fully  in  Christian  ethics. 

(1)  The  danger  and  evil  of  delaying  reformation,  (a)  Thedan- 
ger  and  difficulties.  The  longer  one  continues  in  sin,  the  more 
fixed  becomes  his  habit  of  sinning,  and  of  course,  the  more  difficul- 
ty will  he  find  in  breaking  loose  from  it.  He  will  thus  become 
more  and  more  the  slave  of  sin,  and  be  constanly  bound  with  strong- 
er chains.  The  longer  therefore  reformation  is  deferred,  the  more 
difficult  it  becomes.  Besides,  external  circumstances  are  not  in  our 
power.  Many  die  suddenly  ;  others  lose  the  use  of  their  reason,  or 
in  their  last  moments  are  entirely  unfitted  for  the  mental  efforts 
which  are  requisite,  for  attending  to  the  important  concerns  of  re- 
ligion ;  etc.  {b)  There  must  always  be  an  evil  and  injury  atten- 
ding late  reformations,  however  thorough  and  sincere  they  may  be. 
God  proportions  the  rewards  he  bestows,  to  the  degree  of  zeal  which 
one  shows  in  goodness,  and  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  he 
has  exhibited  it.  Vid.  §  125,  II.  One  who  has  just  commenced  a 
virtuous  course  and  has  made  but  little  advancement  in  it,  cannot  ex- 
pect a  great  reward.  In  the  future  life,  he  must  remain  inferior  to 
others,  and  thus  suffer  for  his  remissness  and  negligence. 

(2)  The  opinions  of  theologians  have  always  been  very  much 
divided  on  the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  late  repentance,  and 
the  worth  of  it.  Vid.  the  history  of  these  opinions  in  Hegelmeyer's 
Diss.  "  de  sera  poenitentia,"  P.  I.  Tiibingen,  1780. 

First.  Most  hold,  with  truth,  that  late  reformation  is  possible,  and 
that  God  may  pardon,  (though  with  the  limitations  mentioned.  No. 
1 ,)  even  those  who  defer  repentance  to  the  last,  if  it  is  then  thorough 
and  sincere.  They  hold  however,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  that 
such  late  conversions  are  very  doubtful,  and  that  great  caution 
should  be  used  in  speaking  confidently  of  the  salvation  of  those  who 
put  off  religion  to  the  last,  lest  this  should  tend  to  confirm  others,  to 
their  great  injury,  in  their  prevailing  errors.     It  is  unsafe  for  men  to 
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pronounce  any  opinion  in  such  a  case.  For  there  is  no  evidence  of 
true  faith,  but  the  works  of  the  life.  None  but  God  can  look  into 
the  heart.  But  since  God  can  look  into  the  very  soul ;  since  he  will 
forgive,  without  exception,  all  who  sincerely  repent  of  their  sins, 
and  ask  forgiveness  through  Christ,  in  the  way  which  he  has  pre- 
scribed (  1  Tim.  2:4.  2  Pet.  3:9.);  and  since  the  grace  of  God  is 
limited  to  no  time,  to  no  ierminum  gratiae  peremptorimn  (§  113.  I. 
3)  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  absfracto,  but  that  God  will  really 
forgive  those  who  seek  for  pardon,  though  it  may  be  late,  if  their 
desire  be  only  sincere  and  earnest.  He  will  bestow  even  upon 
such,  that  happiness  and  reward  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
The  example  of  the  malefactor  on  the  cross,  Luke  23  :  40 — 43,  is 
justly  referred  to  in  behalf  of  this  opinion.  The  Christian  doctrine 
justifies  us  in  promising  pardon  and  mercy  to  all,  even  the  greatest 
sinners,  at  all  times,  provided  they  will  only  accept  these  offers. 
To  cut  off,  therefore,  an  unhappy  dying  man  from  all  hope,  and  to 
thrust  him  into  despair,  is  without  scriptural  warrant,  and  highly 
presumptuous  and  cruel. 

Secondly.  Others  regard  late  repentance  as  impossible,  and  hold 
that  one  who  has  deferred  it  to  the  last  cannot  hope  for  pardon  ; 
because,  they  say,  late  repentance  never  can  be  true  or  sincere,  and 
this  is  a  condition  indispensable  to  forgiveness.  They  appeal  to  the 
example  of  many,  who  in  prospect  of  death  gave  signs  of  repentance, 
but  who,  as  soon  as  danger  was  past,  became  worse  than  before. 

But  (a)  there  are  also  examples  of  a  different  kind  ; — examples 
of  those,  who,  like  the  thief  on  the  cross,  became  repentant  and  be- 
lieving in  circumstances  of  imminent  danger,  and  who  yet  have  af- 
terwards manifested  an  unshaken  fidelity.  (6)  Those  whst'^advocate 
this  opinion  often  mistake  the  want  o{ perseverance  in  falt'n,  for  the 
want  o{  sincerity  in  it.  (c)  The  examples  mentioned  do  not  prove, 
that  late  repentance  is  never  sincere  and  thorough  ;  but  only  that  it 
is  not  always  so;  which  indeed  is  true. 

The  great  argument,  however,  which  is  used  on  this  side  is,  that 
conversion  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment  (not  subitanea  or  instanta- 
nea),  but  requires  time,  earnestness,  zeal,  practice.  This  is  true 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind.  But  this  only  proves  the 
great  difficulty,  the  uncertainty,  and  danger  of  such  late  conversions ; 
and  not  the  entire  impossibility  of  them.  Many  men,  in  whom  the 
work  of  conversion  is  not  completed,  are  still  not  entirely  evil,  and 
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destitute  of  all  good.  The  seed  of  goodness  frequently  lies  in  their 
hearts;  while  its  growth  and  fruitfulness  are  impeded  and  prevented 
by  various  internal  and  external  hinderances.  But  this  work  may 
have  been  silently  and  unobservedly  going  on,  in  the  midst  of  these 
difficulties.  And  now  unexpectedly  some  external  circumstance  oc- 
curs, as  a  means  of  awakening.  The  person  hears  a  moving  exhorta- 
tion, is  reminded  of  some  promise  or  threatning  from  the  Bible,  is 
placed  in  imminent  danger,  or  in  some  such  manner  is  aroused,  and 
impelled  to  attend  more  earnestly  to  the  concerns  of  his  soul. 
These  circumstances  depend  on  divine  providence,  and  God  makes 
use  of  tliem  as  means  for  the  conversion  of  men.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  malefactor  on  the  cross.  Probably 
there  had  been  a  long  preparation  in  his  mind,  for  the  result  to 
which  he  then  came.  The  passage,  Ilcb.  6:  4 — 6,  ' yJdvvaxov — 
naounfOOfiug — uvay.aivl^fiv  cig  {.uravoKxv,  has  no  relation  to  this 
point.  This  passage  refers  to  those  who  persevere  in  apostasy  and 
the  rejection  of  religion.  The  phrase,  udvvarov  ion,  means  only, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  men;  cf  Matt.  19:  2G. 

Those  theologians  who  differ  so  widely  from  the  Bible  as  to  hold, 
that  the  forgiveness  of  men  depends  altogether  upon  their  holiness 
or  obedience  to  the  divine  commandments,  and  not  upon  faith  in 
Christ  and  his  atonement,  are  indeed  hard  pressed  in  this  point. 
If  they  would  be  consistent,  they  must  deny  salvation  to  those  who 
delay  repentance  till  just  before  the  close  of  life,  and  who  therefore 
do  not  exhibit  the  fruits  of  this  change.  So  even  Steinbart  thought. 
The  Holy  Scriptures,  on  the  contrary,  teach  that  God  forgives  men 
on  account^of  their  faith  in  Jesus  Clirist ;  that  holiness  is  the  con- 
sequence 'jifthis  faith,  and  that  without  this  faith  in  Christ  man  is 
not  able  lt>  live  holy.  Now  if  a  man,  whose  reformation  begins 
with  faith,  is  prevented  by  death  from  exhibiting  the  fruits  of  this 
faith  (which  however,  he  would  have  exhibited  had  he  lived  long- 
er) ;  he  cannot,  on  this  account,  be  excluded  by  God  from  happi- 
ness ;  although  his  happiness  will  be  less  than  that  of  others,  who 
have  pursued  a  long  course  of  active  virtue.  Thus  we  might  con- 
clude in  abstracto ;  the  determination  in  particular  given  cases, 
must  be  left  with  God. 

Note.  The  work  of  Noesselt,  "  Ueber  den  Werth  der  Moral  und  spfUen  Bes- 

stsrung"  (Halle,  1777, 8vo.  Ausg.  2.  178i?;  especially  s.  220,  sq.), contains  much 

^  on  this  subject  which  is  excellent.     This  work  was  occasioned  by  tlie  unsettled, 
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partial,  and  indefinite  views  contained  in  many  works  on  this  subject,  especial- 
ly in  those  which  iield  up  the  opinion,  that  late  repentance  is  impossible  or  of 
no  avail  ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  Saurin,  "  On  the  delay  of  conversion  ;" 
Edw.  Harwood,  "  On  the  invalidity  of  repentance  on  the  death  bed  ;"  and 
Steinbart,  on  the  question,  "  What  value  can  be  allowed  to  sudden  conver- 
sions, especially  on  the  death  bed  ;  and  what  is  it  advisable  publicly  to  teach 
on  this  subject  ?"    Berlin,  1770,  8vo. 


§  128.  Remarks  on  the  false  opinions  and  perversions  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  repentance,  tchich  have  been  gradually  adopted  in 
the  Christian  Church. 

Most  of  these  mistakes  have  arisen  from  false  ideas,  agreeing 
with  the  depraved  inclinations  of  the  human  heart,  respecting/or- 
giveness  of  sin,  propitiating  God,  and  the  merit  of  good  works.  Cf. 
§  108,  and  §  125,  III. 

I.  Penance  of  the  excommunicated. 

The  apostles  and  other  ancient  Christian  teachers,  held  that 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone  to  forgive  sin,  and  that  men 
are  bound  to  confess  their  sins  to  him,  and  to  seek  forgiveness 
from  him.  So  taught  Justin  the  Martyr  (Apol.2),  and  others.  But 
even  as  early  as  the  times  of  the  Apostles  the  custom,  which  had 
before  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  of  excommunicating  gross  offen- 
ders from  the  church  (a(fOQiGfi6g),  was  adopted  by  Christians,  and 
^WVLS  indeed  necessary  at  that  time.  The  rites  attending  restoration 
to  the  Church  became  constantly  more  numerous  and  complex,  dur- 
ing the  second,  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Those  who  were  re- 
stored were  compelled  to  perform  public  penance  {pcenitentia  publi- 
ca).  The  excommunicated  person  {lapsus)  was  bound  (1)  to  labor 
to  convince  the  Church  of  the  reality  of  his  penitence  and  reforma- 
tion. He  appeared,  therefore,  in  public  in  a  mourning  dress;  he 
fasted,  wept,  and  begged  for  prayers  {contritio).  (2)  He  was  bound 
to  make  a  public  confession  of  sin,  and  to  ask  forgiveness  of  the 
Church ;  and  this,  in  order  to  humble  him  and  to  warn  others  {con- 
fessio).  (3)  His  undergoing  these  and  other  trials  and  punish- 
ments, imposed  upon  him  as  the  condition  of  his  being  readmitted. 
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was  called  satisfactio ;  and  he  obtained  pacem.  Vid.  Morini, 
Tractatus  de  pcenitenticB  sacramento.  This  was  originally  only 
Church  discipline,  and  nobody  pretended  that  it  was  connected  with 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  by  God,  who  looks  not  upon  the  outward 
man,  but  upon  the  heart.  Indeed,  Montanus  in  the  second  centu- 
ry, and  Novatian  in  the  third,  though  they  were  so  rigorous  in 
Church  discipline  that  they  were  unwilling  to  readmit  a  person 
who  had  been  once  excluded,  did  not  deny  that  he  might  obtain  J 
forgiveness  from  God. 

II.  Penance  supposed  the  means  of  obtaining  the  forgiveness  of  God. 

We  find  that  the  great  body  of  Christians,  since  the  second  cen- 
tury, have  entertained  very  erroneous  apprehensions  respecting  this 
excommunication.  Many  believed  (although  the  doctrine  was  not 
as  yet  formally  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  Church),  that  a 
person  by  being  excommunicated  from  the  Church  is  also  exclud- 
ed from  communion  with  God.  But  they  also  held,  that  when  the 
Church  forgives  a  person  and  admits  him  again  to  their  fellowship, 
God  also  forgives  him  and  admits  him  to  his  favor.  And  this  opin- 
ion was  more  dangerous  in  its  tendency,  than  the  former.  The 
Church,  and  especially  those  who  ruled  over  it,  who  had  the  most  to 
say  in  this  matter,  came  to  be  regarded,  more  and  more  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  God  ;  vid.  §  135,  I.  Hence  great  importance  was 
attached  to  the  external  rite  in  the  readmission  of  the  excommuni- 
cated. The  idea  became  prevalent,  that  God  is  influenced,  and 
moved,  as  it  were,  to  compassion,  by  fasting,  weeping,  kneeling, 
begging  and  sighing.  In  short,  it  was  believed  that  a  person  could 
obtain  forgiveness  of  God  by  the  same  external  means,  by  which 
the  favor  and  forgiveness  of  the  Church  and  its  rulers  could  be 'ob- 
tained. And  the  teachers  of  religion  often  contributed  to  the  in- 
crease of  such  errors,  by  insisting  injudiciously  upon  these  external 
rites.  Even  Origen  sometimes  expressed  himself  in  this  unguarded 
manner  ;  e.  g.  in  Homil.  15  in  Levit.  After  the  fourth  century,  the 
service  of  God  was  made  to  consist  more  and  more  in  mere  outward 
ceremonies. 
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III.  Auricular  Confession. 

When  the  Christian  Church  was  much  enlarged,  the  Grecian 
Church  in  the  third  century,  and  the  Western  Church  in  the  third 
and  fourth,  commuted  the  public  confession  of  the  excommunicated, 
for  private  confession  to  be  made  to  a  Presbyter  appointed  for  that 
purpose  ;  vid.  Sozom.  IX.  35.  This  too  was  soon  abolished  in  the 
Grecian  Church  ;  but  it  was  retained  in  the  Latin  Church.  Hence 
arose  by  degrees  the  practice  of  auricular  confession,  and  then  slow- 
ly, the  whole  system  of  public  penance.  At  first  the  lapsi  only 
were  bound  to  confess  their  grosser  offences  to  spiritual  guides,  be- 
fore they  could  be  reinstated  and  allowed  to  approach  the  Holy  Sup- 
per. But  in  process  of  time,  every  Christian  was  required  to  con- 
fess to  the  clergy  all  his  sins,  even  the  least  of  them,  before  he  could 
be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Table.  The  clergy  and  the  monks  con- 
firmed the  populace  in  the  persuasion,  to  which  it  was  itself  predis- 
posed, that  confession  to  the  priest  was  the  same  as  confession  to 
God  ;  and  that  the  priests  gave  absolution  in  God's  stead. 

This  much  abused  principle,  that  confession  must  be  made  to 
spiritual  teachers  and  the  heads  of  the  Church,  is  found  very  early, 
even  in  the  third  century  ;  e.g.  in  the  writings  of  Origen  (Homil. 
in  Levit.),  and  especially  of  the  Latin  fathers  Cyprian,  Hiefony- 
mus,  and  Augustine.  They  compared  the  Presbyter  with  a  physi- 
cian, who  can  not  heal  a  disease  if  he  is  not  made  acquainted 
with  it.  In  all  these  rites,  there  is  much  which  is  good,  and  which 
might  be  practised  to  great  advantage,  and,  indeed,  was  so  in  the 
early  Church.  But  afterwards,  when  the  priesthood  and  laity  had 
both  very  much  degenerated,  they  vvere  greatly  perverted  and  mis- 
applied. 

IV.    Penanee  imposed  by  the  clergy. 

At  first  the  Church  imposed  the  satisfaction  to  be  made  by  of- 
fenders. This  was  now  done  by  the  ecclesiastic,  to  whom  confes- 
sion was  made.  The  penalties  imposed  by  him  were  now  no  long- 
er considered  merely  as  satisfaction  given  to  the  Church.  It  was 
believed,  that  by  these  same  means,  God  is  rendered  propitious, 
and  his  judgments  are  averted.  It  was  also  believed  that  the 
teachers  and  ministers  of  the  Church  are  the   representatives  of 
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God.  These  ministers  were  now  frequently  compared,  as  indeed 
they  had  been  during  the  third  century,  with  the  Levitical  priests, 
who,  in  God's  stead,  imposed  punishments  for  the  purpose  of  aton- 
ing for  sin,  such  as  prayers,  fasts,  almsgiving,  and  other  rites  and 
gifts,  which  were  now  looked  upon  as  meritorious  good  works, 
§125.  The  ecclesiastics  and  monks  had  hoolcs  of  penance,  in 
which  the  penalties  were  assigned  for  each  particular  sin.  Vid.  Job. 
Dallaus,  De  pcsnis  et  satisfactionibus  humanis,  Amst.  1649. 

V.  The  doctrine  of  Indulgences. 

At  last  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  was  introduced.  This  was 
destructive  of  all  morality.  The  practices  of  ^en«rtce  and  confession, 
which  at  least  during  the  darker  periods  of  the  middle  ages,  main- 
tained to  some  degree  an  external  discipline  and  order,  fell  at  once 
into  neglect  and  disuse.  For  by  means  of  indulgences,  the  people 
obtained  remission  of  the  penances,  and  freedom  from  the  canonical 
or  ecclesiastical  punishments  of  sin,  which  were  imposed  by  their 
father  confessors.  These  indulgences  were  first  granted  by  the 
Bishops,  when  an  individual  offered  of  his  own  accord  to  perform 
some  good  work,  to  give  alms,  to  found  charitable  institutions,  to 
build  churches,  etc.  They  were  afterwards  sold  for  mere  money. 
After  some  time  the  Pope  appropriated  the  trade  in  indulgences  to 
himself,  and  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  carried 
on  a  wide  extended  monoply  in  this  business.  Indulgences  could 
now  be  purchased  even  hr  future  sins.  It  was  the  prevailing  be- 
lief, that  these  indulgences  deliver  not  only  from  canonical  pun- 
ishments, i.  e.  from  those  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  visible  church  ; 
but  also  from  the  divine  punishments,  since  the  Pope  is  the  Vicar 
of  God  and  of  Christ.  After  the  thirteenth  century  this  practice 
was  sustained  by  the  doctrine,  clc  thesauro  bonorum  openim,  which 
the  Church  and  especially  the  Pope,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  were 
supposed  to  hold  at  their  disposal,  §  125. — The  abuses  attending 
this  practice  gave  occasion  to  the  reformation  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland in  the  sixteenth  century. 

VI.  Scholagtic  system  of  penance. 

These  erroneous  opinions  which  had  gradually  arisen,  were 
brought  into  a  formal  scholastic  system  by  the  schoolmen,  and  es- 
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pecially  by  Peter  of  Lombardy  in  the  twelfth,  and  Thomas  Aquinas 
iu  the  thirteenth  century.  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  Bible  respect- 
ing moral  reformation  and  a  change  of  heart ,  was  thus  changed  into 
^  mdL.i\.ev  oi  external  jjcnancc.  This  became  the  prevailing  system 
of  the  Romish  Church,  and  all  these  principles  of  the  schoolmen 
were  sanctioned  by  the  Council  at  Trent,  Sess.  14. 

The  following  are  the  main  principles  of  the  schoolmen  ;  viz. 

(1)  Pcenitentia  is  derived  from  punio,  according  to  Augustine, 
and  therefore  denotes  the  punishment  of  one^s  self.  Hence  origin- 
ally the  German  Basse,  which  signifies  punishment,  atonement,  etc. 
vid.  §  12G,  IV. 

(2)  Each  particular  sin  must  be  atoned  for  by  particular  satis- 
factions. 

(3)  Therefore  every  Christian  must  confess  all  his  sins  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Church,  as  a  priest  ^nd  judge,  placed  in  God's  stead. 

(4)  Conversion,  therefore,  consists  of  three  things  ;  viz.  con- 
tritio,  or  compunctio  cordis,  confessio  oris  (to  the  priest  in  God's 
stead),  and  satisfactio  operis  {satisfaction  rendered  by  performing 
the  penances  imposed).  All  this  was  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
Ecclesiastical  discipline.  Vid.  No.  I.  on  the  distinction  between 
attritio  and  contritio.     Cf.  ^  127,  I.  3. 

(5)  This  satisfaction  or  atonement  must  be  made  by  prayer, 
alms,  fasts,  and  other  external  rites  and  bodily  chastisements.  Ac- 
cordingly Peter  of  Lombardy  says,  Oratio  dominica  delet  minima  et 
quotidiana  peccata.     Sufficit  oratio  dominica  cum  elecmosynis  et  jc- 

junio.     Vid.  §  108. 

(6)  This  poena  satisfactoria  which  must,  in  the  usual  course, 
be  endured,  may  be  somewhat  remitted,  says  Thomas  Aquinas,  by 
means  of  indulgences.  But  this  principle  was  afterwards  very  much 
extended.     Vid.  No.  V. 

(7)  One  who  is  not  absolved  of  his  pardonable  sins  by  render- 
ing such  satisfactions,  goes  at  death  into  purgatory,  where,  in  the 
midst  of  torments,  he  must  make  atonement  for  them.  The  doc- 
trine de  purgatorio,  was  propagated  during  the  fourth  century  in 
the  West,  and  universally  prevailed  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh 
centuries.  It  was  believed,  however,  that  souls  could  be  freed  from 
purgatory,  or,  at  least,  that  their  continuance  there  could  be  short- 
ened, by  having  masses  said  for  their  souls  ;  vid.  §  150. 
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ARTICLE  TWELFTH. 


ON  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  GRACE  ;     OR  THE  DIVINE  INSTITUTIONS  FOR 
PROMOTING  REPENTANCE  AND  FAITH  ;    §§  129 133,  INCL. 


^  129.  Explanation  of  the  terms  grace,  operations  of  grace, 
MEANS  of  grace,  and  other  phrases  employed  in  theology  on  this 
subject ;    and  the  connexion  of  this  doctrine  with  the  preceding. 

I.  Connexion  of  this  doctrine  with  tho  foregoing;  and  the  import  of  it. 

The  whole  Christian  doctrine  is  given  by  God  to  men  in  order 
to  bring  them  to  faith  and  repentance,  and  consequently  to  eternal 
happiness.  For  they  are  not  capable  of  this  happiness,  until  they  per- 
form the  conditions  described  in  Article  Eleventh.  But,  as  the  Scrip- 
tures teach  us,  we  are  not  at  present  in  a  condition  to  amend  our- 
selves, and  by  our  own  powers  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  ivithout  some 
higher  assistance  and  gnidanre  of  God.  This  incompetency  is 
owing  to  the  power  of  sense,  and  its  preponderance  over  reason,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  to  natural  depravity ;  vid.  §§  77 — 80. 
Now  though  man  needs  a  moral  change,  his  will,  according  to  both 
Scripture  and  experience,  being  in  a  high  degree  depraved  ;  he  is 
yet  unable,  without  divine  help  and  assistance,  either  to  awaken 
within  himself  earnest  desires  after  holiness,  or  to  execute  the  good 
purposes  he  may  form  and  persevere  in  them,  or  to  perform  the  oth- 
er conditions  upon  which  his  salvation  depends.  All  the  arrange- 
ments, therefore,  which  God  has  made,  in  order  to  produce  in  those 
who  live  in  Christian  lands  faith   in   Christ   and  a  change  of  heart, 
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and  to  secure  their  continuance,  and  thus  to  bring  men  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  promised  salvation,  are  called  by  the  general  name 
of  grace,  or  the  operations  of  divine  grace  {operationcs  gratia:, 
Germ.  Gnadcnwirkunscen). 


II.  The  various  names  by  whicli  these  operations  are  commonly  designated  in  theolcy. 

(1)  Gratia.  By  this  term  is  understood  in  theology,  the  divine 
operations  or  power  [assistance),  exerted  in  producing  repentance  or 
conversion.  It  is  contrasted  with  nature,  and  by  this  is  meant,  the 
natural  powers  of  man,  which,  on  account  of  his  depravity,  are  re- 
garded as  too  weak  and  insufficient  to  effect  this  moral  renovation, 
and  therefore  need  to  be  elevated  and  strengthened  by  God.  The 
state  of  one  who  is  enlightened  by  Christian  doctrine,  and  by  a  faith- 
ful use  of  it,  under  divine  assistance,  is  renewed,  is  called  a  state  of 
grace  {status  gratice).  This  is  opposed  to  the  natural  state  [status 
7iati/rcp,  or  naturalis),  by  which  is  meant  the  state  of  one  who  is  not 
as  yet  enlightened  by  the  Christian  doctrine  or  renovated  by  its  in- 
fluence, and  has  not  yet  experienced  the  assistance  of  God.  Morus 
pp.  234,  23e5.  Augustine  first  used  the  word  gratia,  to  denote  the 
supernatural  agency  of  God  in  conversion.  He  held  this  agency  to 
be,  in  reality,  miraculous,  and  therefore  irresistible ;  vid.  §  132. 
This  use  of  the  term  has  since  been  retained  in  theology,  even  by 
those  who   have  discarded  the  erroneous  opinions  of  Augustine. 

XiiQig  is  used  in  the  Bible  to  denote,  (o)  the  undeserved  divine 
favor  totvards  men  in  general;  (6)  the  result  and  proof  of  this  fa- 
vor, in  the  particular  blessings  bestowed ;  and  (c)  more  especially 
the  blessings  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Christ,  pardon,  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  and  all  the  Christian  privileges  connected  with  for- 
giveness. Hence  all  the  operations  of  God  on  the  hearts  of  men, 
in  promoting  repentance  and  holiness,  are  comprehended  by  the  sa- 
cred writers  under  the  term  yagiq.,  as  being  the  most  distinguish- 
ed favors;  although  these  are  not  the  only  favors  intended  by  this 
term  in  its  scriptural  usage,  but  the  others  now  mentioned  are  also 
often  designated  by  it;  vid.  §88,  \\.  Note. 

The  whole  series  of  operations  and  means  which  God  employs 
to  brino-  men  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessedness  procured  by  Christ, 
is  called  in  theology,  ceconomia  graticB,  the  o&conomij  or  dispensation 
of  grace  (Germ.  Gnadenanstalt  or  Einrichtung).     Theologians  dis^ 
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tinguish  here  (a)  actus  or  operationes  gratia:,  i.  e.  the  gracious, 
salutary  influences  (also  called  auxilia  gratia:),  by  which  men  are 
brought  to  salvation ;  and  (/?)  the  media  gratia,  i.  e.  the  means 
which  God  employs  in  exerting  these  influences  on  the  hearts  of 
men ;  the  means  of  repentance  or  holiness.  These  means  are  the 
Word  of  God, — the  divine  doctrine,  especially  that  made  known 
through  Christ.  The  theologians  of  Tiibingen  have  sometimes  giv- 
en the  name  gratia  appUcatrix.  to  these  divine  operations,  be- 
cause, through  them,  God  applies  to  us  the  merit  of  Christ  to  be 
embraced  by  faith,  i.  e.  he  places  us  in  a  condition  in  which  we  ac- 
tually realize  the  fruits  of  Christ's  merits. 

(2)  These  operationes  gratia;,  are  sometimes  called  the  office  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  [oj/icium  or  munus  Spiritus  Sancti,  or  better,  his 
opus,  business,  work,  cf  §  105, 1.  2.)  ;  because  the  sanctifying  divine 
influences  are  frequently  ascribed  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Some  theologians  have  ascribed  a  four-fold,  and  others  a 
fivefold  office  to  the  Spirit  in  renewing  the  heart  of  man  ;  viz.  el- 
cncticum,  didacticiim,  paidctiticum,paracleticum,  and  others,  epanor- 
thoticiim.  A  different  division  is  made  by  others.  This  form  of 
the  doctrine  is  derived  from  the  passage,  John  16:  7 — 15.  But 
there  the  thing  principally  intended,  is  the  instruction  which  the 
apostles  should  receive  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  they  them- 
selves should  be  enabled  to  teach  men,  toe.xhort  them  to  repentance, 
and  to  convince  (iXiyyfiv)  them  of  their  unbelief  This  passage, 
then,  does  not  speak  of  the  renewing  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  hearts  of  all  Christians.  Though  all  these  renewing  influ- 
ences are,  beyond  a  question,  ascribed  every  where  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  God,  and  especially  to  the  Holy  Spirit.     Vid.  §  13]. 

Note.  The  various,  and  mostly  fruitless,  controversies  which  have  prevailed 
among  theologians,  especially  since  the  time  of  Augustine,  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  the  agencj  of  God  is  exerted  in  renewing  the  heart  of  man, 
and  likewise  the  various  technical  terms  and  fine  distinctions  which  have 
been  introduced,  have  rendered  this  Article  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  in- 
volved in  the  whole  system  of  Theologj'.  These  subtleties,  however,  should 
have  no  place  in  the  religious  instruction  given  to  the  unlearned  Christian.  It 
is  sufficient  for  him  to  know,  (1)  that  he  owes  his  renewal,  not  to  himself  and 
his  own  powers  ;  but  (2)  that  it  is  the  result  of  that  powerful  divine  assistance, 
which  God  denies  to  none  for  this  purpose  ;  (3)  that  faith  and  repentance  are 
not  produced  by  an  irresistible  influence,  but  that  man  can  resist  them  ;  (4) 
that  in  the  case  of  those  who  enjoy  the  Word  of  God  (revealed  religion),  the 
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saving  change  is  effected  by  God,  through  this  Word,  as  a  means;  and  that 
(5)  those,  therefore,  who  enjoy  the  Word  of  God  are  to  expect  no  divine  as- 
sistance, entirely  disconnected  from  it ;.  th£)Ugh  they  may  look  for  this  assist- 
ance in  connexion  with  the  faithful  use  of  the  Word  of  God;  and  that,  ac- 
cordingly, (G)  man  must  not  be  passive  and  supine  in  this  work,  but  carefully 
use  all  the  opportunities  and  means  which  divine  grace  affords  him. 

Erasmus  remarked  in  his  work,  "  Contra  librum  Lutheri  de  servo  arbit- 
rio,"  that  it  is  not  essential  that  one  siiould  be  able  to  determine  accurately  and 
logically  the  manner  in  which  grace  operates  on  the  heart,  if  he  only  inward- 
ly experiences  these  renewing  influences.  Not  every  one  who  imagines  that 
he  understands  the  manner  in  which  the  divine  agency  is  exerted,  has  him- 
self, of  necessity,  actually  experienced  it ;  and  the  reverse.  Nor  is  it  either 
necessary  or  possible,  in  particular  cases,  to  determine  definitely  how  much 
man  himself  (natura)  has  contributed  to  his  own  improvement,  and  how  much 
grace  has  done  for  him  ;  provided  he  sincerely  believes,  that  he  owes  his  en- 
tire renewal  to  the  unmerited  divine  compassion.  Vid.  Morus  p.  229,  note, 
and  pp.  236,  237. 


<^  130.  What  are  the  operations  of  divine  grace  fur  promoting  the 
repentance  and  salvation  of  those  who  live  in  Christian  lands  ; 
and  what  means  does  God  employ  in  exerting  these  influences 
on  their  hearts  ? 

I.  In  what  the  operations  of  divine  grace  consist ;  and  in  what  order  they  follow. 

We  shall  first  exhibit  this  doctrine  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
commonly  treated  in  theological  systems,  and  then  show,  how  it 
may  be  more  simply  and  intelligibly  represented. 

(1)  The  common  method  in  theological  schools  is,  to  describe 
these  various  divine  operations  by  figurative  terms  drawn  fi-om  the 
Bible,  often  using  them,  however,  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in 
which  they  are  there  used  ;  and  then  to  treat  particularly  and  separ- 
ately of  calling,  illumination,  regeneration,  union  with  God,  sanc- 
tif  cation  and  renovation.  The  result  of  this  has  been,  that  these 
particular  parts  are  conceived  of  as  different  and  distinct,  while  in 
truth,  they  are  most  intimately  connected ;  vid.  §  126,  in  prin. 
Theologians  make  the  following  division  of  these  influences,  and 
suppose  them  to  follow  in  this  order,  (a)  Man  is  invited  by  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion  to  repent  and  accept  the  salvation 
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offered  him  (vocatio).  (6)  He  now  attains  a  proper,  lively,  and  sal- 
utary knowledge  of  Christian  truth  (illuminatio).  (c)  When  the 
understanding  entertains  just  views,  then  the  will  is  renewed.  Good 
feelings  and  dispositions  arise  in  place  of  sinful  ones  (regeneratio). 
{d)  This  work  of  illumination  and  regeneration,  must  be  carried  on 
by  ever  increasing  divine  influences  ;  and  thus  progressive  sanctifi- 
cation,  or  entire  holiness  will  be  effected  ;  and  the  higher  the  degrees 
of  divine  influence,  the  more  closely  will  man  become  united  with 
God  {unio  tnystica).  The  proper  scriptural  import  of  most  of  these 
terms  was  explained,  §  126 ;  and  the  unio  mystica  in  §  119,  I.  3. 
Cf.  Morus  p.  232.  Calling  and  illumination  still  remain  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

(a)  Illumination.  This  word  is  commonly  explained  in  theolo- 
gy in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  applicable  only  to  the  true  believ- 
er. It  denotes  that  true  and  living  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of 
salvation,  which  has  a  powerful  efficacy  upon  the  will,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  knowledge  which  unregenerate  men  possess.  So 
that,  as  theologians  explain  it,  illiuninare  aliqucm  is  the  same  as, 
cum  effectu  salutari  docere  aliquem.  Of  such  a  kind  indeed, 
must  our  knowledge  be,  in  order  to  be  salutary  and  saving  ;  and  to 
make  it  so,  is  the  object  of  the  divine  influences.  In  the  Bible, 
however,  this  term  is  differently  used  in  a  wider  and  narrower  sense. 
To  enlighten,  qimtlCitv,  ^''N?i ,  means  (a)  to  instruct,  teach.  It  is 
used  by  the  LXX.  as  synonymous  with  didaGnnv,  v..  x.  l.  And 
human  teachers  are  said  to  enlighten  men,  as  well  as  God.  Thus 
Eph.  1:  18,  "  The  eyes  of  the  understanding  being  enlightened," 
and  3:  9,  q.oixi^nv,  and  2  Cor.  4:  C.  Heb.  6:  4,  qcortafiog.  For 
cpoyg  is  intelligence,  clear  knowledge,  and  the  opposite,  axoxog,  is  ig- 
norance. Of  the  same  import  is  the  phrase,  uvoiytiv  rovg  6q,&ul- 
fiovg,  Acts  26:  18,  etc.  All  this  is  the  same  as  the  phrase,  dovvut 
yvajacv  OMxriQlag,  Luke  1:  77.  (/?)  Light  and  darkness  also  signi- 
fy j)rosperity  and  adversity.  Hence,  in  the  scriptural  use,  [y)  both 
meanings  are  sometimes  united  in  these  words,  (in  the  widest  sense,) 
— instruction  and  the  happiness  which  results  from  it.  Thus  Christ 
is  said  cpcotiCftv  top  KOOfiOv.,  and  to  be  g^oig  xoa/AOv,  a  teacher  and 
benefactor  of  the  world,  John  1:  4.  8:  12.  In  the  Scriptures,  there- 
fore, illumination  signifies,  instruction  in  those  truths  which  God 
gives  to  men  for  their  salvation.  It  is  always  the  end  of  this  illu- 
mination, to  influence  the  will  and  to  promote  holiness  ;  but  through 
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the  fault  of  man,  this  end  is  not  always  attained.  Those  with  re- 
spect to  whom  the  design  of  God  is  attained,  are  savingly  en- 
lightened. But  in  a  wider  sense  even  the  wicked  may  be  said,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scripture  use  of  this  term,  to  be  enlightened,  i.  e.  con- 
verted. Hence  qoniadi'i'Zfg  is  frequently  a  general  name  of  those 
who  live  in  Christian  lands,  because  they  are  better  instructed,  al- 
though they  are  not  all  savingly  enlightened. 

(b)  Calling,  gi-acious  calling.  Theologians  understand  by  this 
term,  the  offer  of  the  blessings  purchased  by  Christ  which  is  made 
to  men,  whether  they  accept  the  offer  or  not.  This  use  of  the  term 
has  its  origin  principally  in  some  of  the  parables  of  Christ,  in  which 
he  describes  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  or  Christian 
privileges,  under  the  image  of  a  great  feast,  to  which  many  guests 
{y.iyi\rjiAtvoi)  are  invited,  many  of  whom  despise  the  invitation,  and 
only  a  k\\  accept  it,  as  Matt.  22:  3,  sq.  Now  some  have  undertak- 
en to  apply  this  beautiful  figure  employed  by  Christ,  to  all  the  cases 
in  which  xA^at?,  ■/.Xiiroi,  •/.alilv  occur  in  the  apostolical  writings, 
by  which  the  greatest  violence  is  done  to  these  terms.  In  most  of 
the  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  kuIhv  stands  without 
any  farther  qualification,  it  signifies,  not  merely  to  offer  Christian 
privileges  to  any  one,  but  actually  to  impart  them.  It  denotes  ad- 
mission into  the  Christian  church,  and  the  enjoyment  of  Christian 
rights.  Klrixol  are  those,  who  have  not  only  received  an  invitation 
to  become  Christians,  but  are  real  Christians  (such  as  are  admit- 
ted) ;  and  i().rjatg  is,  in  general,  that  divine  favor  conferred  on  any 
one,  by  which  God  counts  him  worthy  of  the  privileges  of  Christian- 
ity. It  is  therefore  frequently  a  blessing  bestowed  only  upon  actual 
Christians.  AXrjaig  therefore  frequently  signifies  the  particular  ad- 
vantages which  any  one  obtains  by  means  of  Christianity  ;  vid.  Rom. 
1:  7.  2  Thess.  2:  14.  2  Pet.  1:  3.  Ephes.  4:  4,  t).7tig  xh'^oiojg. 
Heb.  3:  1,  i(?S]atg  inov(jdviog,  etc. ;  and  when  Christ  says.  Matt. 
20:  J  4,  many  are  called  (enjoy  the  advantages  of  Christian  instruc- 
tion) ;  few  belong  to  the  chosen  (those  who  are  truly  good  and  ac- 
ceptable to  God). 

But  what  is  the  origin  of  this  use  1  From  the  ancient  use  of 
the  words  N~ip  and  '/.aliiv.  They  were  used  to  denote  calling, 
i.  e.  accepting,  receiving ;  designing  or  nominating  any  one  to  a 
particular  service,  employment,  office,  privilege,  etc.  Hence  it  was 
eaid  of  priests  and  prophets  whom  God  took  into  his  service,  that  they 
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were  called;  and  so  of  Abraham,  whom  he  chose  to  be  his  peculiar 
friend  ;  and  of  the  Israelites,  whom  he  received  and  selected  from 
among  others,  as  his  own  people  ;  e.  g.  Is.  48:  12.  The  particular 
members  of  the  Christian  society  to  whom  this  benefit  happened, 
are  called  kXtjioI.  Thus  Paul  uses  the  words  Klrjaig  and  y.uktlv 
of  the  external  election  of  the  Israelites  to  be  the  people  of  God, 
Rom.  11:  29,  and  9:  11.  This  phraseology  was  now  applied  to 
Christians,  denoting  partly  their  external  reception  in  the  Christian 
community  (Rom.  9:  24),  and  partly  all  the  advantages  and  bless- 
ings which  they  receive  through  Christianity.  We  are  able,  there- 
fore, according  to  Morus,  to  distinguish  three  different  uses  of  the 
word  'AaXfJp  in  the  New  Testament,  when  it  is  used  in  reference  to 
religion  :  viz.  {a)  to  admonish  or  counsel  any  one,  for  his  best  good  ; 
(6)  to  instruct  him  as  to  his  welfare,  to  point  out  to  him  and  furnish 
him  the  means  of  attaining  it  (faith  in  Christ,  which  is  active  in 
good  works)  ;  (c)  to  offer  and  promise  this  good  to  any  one.  So 
in  the  parables  of  Christ.  When  therefore  God  is  said  to  call  any 
one,  the  meaning  is,  in  the  theological  sense,  that  he  teaches  him, 
or  causes  him  to  be  instructed  in  the  truths  of  salvation,  that  he  may 
embrace  them,  and  act  accordingly,  and  that  he  promises  him  all 
the  blessings  and  privileges  connected  with  the  Christian  doctrine. 

(2)  The  method  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  is, 
to  divide  all  which  God  does  to  assist  us  in  obtaining  the  blessings 
promised  in  the  Gospel  into  three  principal  classes ;  viz. 

First.  The  first  divine  influences  are  intended  to  communi- 
cate to  man  the  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  of  the  blessedness  purchased  by  Christ  for  mankind  {illiimina- 
tio,  in  the  wider  sense).  This  must  necessarily  come  first.  For 
how  can  a  man  be  disposed  to  desire  or  accept  a  divine  favor,  of 
which  he  knows  nothing?  Paul  therefore  says,  very  justly,  Rom. 
10:  14,  "  How  should  they  serve  God  in  whom  they  do  not  believe  ? 
And  how  should  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  know  nothing 
{ov  OVK  tJ7iovoav)  1  And  how  should  they  know  any  thing  of  him, 
without  being  instructed  ?"  By  this  instruction,  man  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  divine  decree  (predestinatio),  that  the  happiness 
promised  through  Christ  is  intended  even  for  him,  and  that  he 
must  appropriate  it  to  himself;  that  Christ  has  redeemed  him,  died 
for  him ;  and  that  he,  therefore,  may  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  sin, 
and  eternal  salvation,  etc.     In  this  way  man  is  invited  to  receive 
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and  obey  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  liis  heart  may  be  thus  dispos- 
ed ;  and  this  is  called  vocatio,  in  the  widest  sense. 

This  calling  is  sometimes  said  to  be  universal.  If  by  this  is 
meant,  that  the  Christian  religion  and  the  blessedness  attainable  by 
it  is  actually  offered  to  all,  and  that  all  have  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  it,  and  that  those  who  do  not  know  and  receive  it, 
can  blame  only  themselves ;  the  statement  is  false  and  contrary  to 
historical  fact.  For  the  blessings  of  Christianity  are  not  published, 
even  to  the  present  day,  to  all  nations,  to  say  nothing  of  all  men ; 
because  God  must  know,  that  at  present  all  are  not  prepared  to  re- 
ceive these  blessings ;  though  doubtless  he  does  not  wholly  neglect 
even  such,  but  in  a  different  way  conducts  them  to  all  that  happi- 
ness of  which  they  are  capable,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  do 
so,  throughout  the  future  world.     Vid.  §  121,  II.     Cf  §  88,  II. 

In  another  sense,  however,  this  gracious  calling  is  truly  and 
scripturally  said  to  be  universal  ;  in  the  sense  namely,  («)  that  all 
people  and  individuals  have  free  access  to  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ,  as  soon  as  they  have  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
it :  and  (6)  that  every  real  Christian,  without  exception,  may  enjoy 
the  whole  sum  of  blessedness  procured  by  Christ,  by  complying  with 
the  prescribed  conditions  (nloTig  kuI  {.uiuvoia,  Art.  XI.). 

Second.  The  next  class  of  operations  go  to  secure  our  actual 
enjoyment  of  the  blessedness  promised  us  and  procured  for  us  by 
Christ.  These  operations  take  effect  when  man  no  longer  acts  in 
opposition  to  the  knowledge  which  his  understanding  has  received; 
but  faithfully  complies  with  it,  follows  what  he  knows  to  be  right, 
and  allows  his  will  to  be  governed  by  it ;  so  that  his  knowledge  is 
no  longer  dead,  but  living.  It  is  in  fact  the  same  divine  agency 
which  enlightens  the  understanding,  and  renews  the  will.  What- 
ever is  done  in  the  understanding  has  the  renewal  of  the  will  for  its 
object,  and  is  for  this  end  effected.  This  divine  agency  has  for  its 
aim  the  production  of  faith  and  repentance,  the  excitement  of  Chris- 
tian dispositions,  and  the  salutary  consequences  thence  resulting; 
Rom.  5:  5,  nvivf-ia  uytov,  14:  17,  dixuioavvt],  iigrjvt],  X"9^  **' 
nvivfiuxi  uyioi.  Tit.  3:  4 — 7.  The  pouring  out  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is,  in  this  passage,  producing  and  communicating  the  Chris- 
tian temper  of  which  God  is  the  Author,  and  by  which  we  become 
y.\riQovo^ol  C<w>/S  (xlo)viov. 
Vol..  II.  56 
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This  is  calling  in  the  stricter  sense,  [or  effectual  calling,]  and 
regeneration  [conversio  transitiva)  in  the  theological  sense  ;  ^  126. 

When  any  one  feels  a  firm  and  lively  conviction  of  the  truths  of 
salvation  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  God  grants  him  power  to 
subdue  his  sinful  desires,  and  cheerfully  to  obey  the  divine  precepts. 
Thus  [a)  the  internal  hindrances  to  faith  and  repentance,  by  which 
we  are  kept  from  the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  happiness,  are  remov- 
ed ;  and  ignorance,  error,  prejudice,  and  the  prevailing  bias  to  sense, 
are  weakened.  Vid.  Morus,  p.  226,  n.  1 ,  where  the  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture are  cited.  (6)  On  the  contrary,  man  is  led  by  God,  to  enter- 
tain better  views  ;  is  inclined  to  faith  and  repentance,  and  is  brought 
into  a  state  in  which  he  is  ready  and  able  to  repent  and  believe. 
Both  of  these  particulars  are  comprised  in  the  expression  of  Christ: 
God  draws  {i),no£iv)  men  to  believe  in  him  ;  i.  e.  he  convinces  them, 
and  renders  thera  disposed  to  this  duty,  John  6:  44.  Vid.  Morus,  p. 
227,  Not.  2. 

Third.  The  third  class  of  divine  operations  relates  to  the  pre- 
servation of  faith,  and  the  continuance  of  the  entire  happy  condi- 
tion resulting  from  it.  Faith  is  saving  only  on  certain  conditions. 
These  are,  its  firmness,  growth  and  increase,  and  the  showing  of  it 
by  good  works,  or  Christian  virtues ;  vid.  §  124,  IV.  This  class 
comprehends  therefore  {a)  those  divine  operations  and  institutions 
which  tend  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  salva- 
tion, and  perfect  our  acquaintance  with  them.  The  state  resulting 
from  these  influences  is  commonly  called  illuminatio  regenitorum. 
(6)  Those  influences  by  which  the  Christian  is  advanced  in  holiness 
and  fitted  for  the  practice  of  Christian  virtue,  so  as  to  attain  a  habit  of 
goodness  {raiovatio  and  sanctijicatio  in  the  theological  sense  ; 
§  126).  Both  of  these  influences  are  noticed  2  Thess.  2:  17,  &i:6g 
— GTrjQi'^at,  vi-iag  Iv  Tcavil  X  0  y  (ti  naltgyco  uyu&o).  The  lat- 
ter is  mentioned  1  Thess.  5:  23,  d^eog — dytuaut  v[.iug  oloriXelg;  cf. 
3:  13. 

Note.  When  tlie  enlightening  of  tiie  mind  into  the  knowledge  of  the  truths 
of  salvation  and  the  learning  of  these  truths,  is  spoken  of,  it  is  only  so  far  as 
these  truths  are  jaracticaZ,  and  stand  in  connexion  with  the  plan  of  salvation 
(Art.  XI.),  and  so  have  an  influence  on  the  holiness  or  moral  improvement  of 
men.  These  illuminating  divine  influences  are  not  intended  to  convey  learn- 
ed theological  science  to  the  mind,  or  to  teach  the  Holy  Scriptures  theoretical- 
ly. All  this  must  be  done  by  each  individual  by  his  natural  efforts.  The  di- 
vine influences  are  directed  only  to  moral  ends,  producing  faith  and  repen- 
tance, and  renewing  the  heart.     It  is  therefore  possible   for  an  unregenerate 
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and  wicked  man,  who  has  not  therefore  experienced  these  renewino-  influen- 
ces, to  possess  a  fundamental  theoretic  knowledge  of  religion,  which  he  may 
have  acquired  by  his  own  diligence.  And  if  he  is  a  teacher,  he  may  clearly  ex- 
plain to  others  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  convince  them,  and  thus  be  the 
means  of  good.  Cf  Phil.  1:  16 — 18.  This  good,  however,  will  be  very  much 
prevented  by  the  fact,  that  hearers  give  much  more  regard  to  the  example, 
than  to  the  doctrines  of  their  teacher,  and  that  wiiat  does  not  go  from  the 
heart,  does  not  commonly  reach  the  heart. — Again  ;  these  divine  influences 
have  different  degrees,  since  the  capacity  for  them  is  diiFerent  in  diflferent  men. 
Vid.  §  124,  III, 

II.  The  means  which  God  employs  io  producing  thoso  effects. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  church  has  always  been,  that 
God  does  not  act  immediately  on  the  heart  in  conversion,  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  that  he  does  not  produce  ideas  in  the  understanding  and 
effects  in  the  will,  by  his  absolute  divine  power,  without  the  employ- 
ment of  external  means.  This  would  be  such  an  immediate  illu- 
mination and  conversion  as  fanatics  contend  for,  who  regard  their 
own  imaginations  and  thoughts  as  effects  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Mo- 
rns, p.  231,  Not.  The  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  church  is,  that  God 
exerts  these  reforming  influences  mediately;  and  that  the  means 
which  he  employs  with  those  who  have  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  the 
divine  doctrine  taught  in  them,  especially  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
in  their  full  extent,  comprising  law  and  gospel  {precept  and  promise). 
On  this  subject,  cf  §  123,  HI.  It  is  only  through  the  medium  of 
these  truths,  that  these  effects  are  produced,  and  not  in  a  direct 
manner. 

The  sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  enumerat- 
ed among  the  means  of  grace,  and  are  so  called.  This  is  proper,  if 
we  remember,  that  these  sacraments  do  not  exert  an  influence 
through  themselves  alone,  as  external  rites  of  religion  ;  but  only  as 
connected  with  the  word  of  God,  or  so  far  as  the  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  are  connected  with  them,  are  sensibly  exhibited  and 
impressively  set  forth  by  them,  and  so  through  their  means  are  person- 
ally appropriated  by  men.  Every  thing  here  comes  back  to  the 
word  of  God,  or  the  revealed  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  is  the 
medium  through  which  God  exerts  his  influence,  even  in  the  sacra- 
ments. 

The  fact  that  God  exerts  these  influences  in  the  conversion  of 
men,  through  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  is  established. 
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(1)  By  such  passages  of  Scripture  as  expressly  declare,  that 
faith,  repentance  and  holiness  are  excited  and  produced  in  the  hu- 
man heart  by  God,  through  the  influence  of  Christian  truth  ;  as 
3  Pet.  1:  3,  "The  divine  power  hath  given  us,  by  means  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  {inlyvmaig),  all  the  means  which  we  need  in  or- 
der to  live  piously  and  godly."  Rom.  10:  17,  IS,  7]  nlaiig  IH  axo- 
7;g,  cf  V.  14.  James  1:  18,  "  God  has  renewed  us  Ao/w  ub]Q^iug." 
Connect  with  these  all  the  texts  in  which  the  Christian  doctrine  is 
compared  with  seed  sown  by  God,  falling  upon  the  human  heart  and 
bearing  fruit,  Luke  8:  11,  sq.  1  Pet.  1:  23,  ajiopw.  1  John  3:  9,« 
antQf.ia  Avtov  fitfit  fV  cwTiri.  1  Thess.  2:  13.  2  Tim.  3:16. 
John  8:  31,  32. 

(2)  The  texts  which  declare,  that  through  this  divine  doctrine, 
Christians  are  brought  to  the  enjoyment  of  blessedness,  and  are  pre- 
served in  it.  John  17:  17,  20.  2  Cor.  3:  6,  ni'evf.ia  Cownoiel. 
1  Tim.  4:  16,  "  If  thou  rightly  teachest  the  Christian  doctrine, 
Giavxov  ooinng  Kal  a/.ovoviag  gou."  Ephes.  6:  13 — 17,  where  it  is 
shown  in  figures,  that  by  the  right  use  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
one  may  advance  far  in  all  Christian  virtues,  and  may  secure  him- 
self against  apostasy.  1  John  5:  4,  "  By  your  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God  you  overcome  the  world."  James  1:  21,  the  Christian  doctrine 
is  called  ffiqvTog  loyog,  i.  e.  the  doctrine  implanted  in  Christians, 
in  which  they  are  instructed  ;  as  Paul  uses  cpvxiveiv,  1  Cor.  3:  6, 
sq.,  adding  dwu^iBvog  OMOat  tpv^ag  vf^biv.  Morus  cites  other  pas- 
sages, p.  225,  §  1,  not.  1. 

Note.  It  has  become  common  in  theological  schools  to  denominate  tlie  di- 
vine doctrine,  the  sum  of  which  is  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  tlie  Word 
of  God,  from  a  literal  translation  of  D^m>S  "iS'^j  (jijfia  or  koyos  d'tov  or  X^iarov. 
This  term  denotes  the  declarations,  oracles,  revelations  made  in  the  Bible,  and 
hence  the  divine  doctrine  or  instruction  in  cjeneral,  as  Pss.  cxis.  civ.  cv.  etc. 
Tims  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Christian  doctrine  is  denominated  simply 
^yog.  In  later  times,  it  has  become  common  to  call  tlie  Bible  itself,  consider- 
ed as  a  book,  the  Word  of  God ;  and  many  have  ascribed  a  divine  and  super- 
natural power  to  the  Bible  as  a  book.  In  this  way  occasion  has  been  given  to 
the  mistake,  of  ascribing  to  the  book  as  such,  what  belongs  to  the  truths  or 
doctrines  contained  in  it.  This  is  never  done  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  them- 
selves. There  the  Word  of  God  is  the  divine  doctrine  itself,  with  which  we 
are  made  acquainted  by  this  book,  but  which  can  be  efficacious  without  the 
book,  as  it  was  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  before  the  writings  composing 
the  New  Testament  were  written.  For  the  power  lies  not  in  the  book  itself, 
but  properly  in  the  doctrine  which  is  contained  in  the  book.     Vid.  Toellner, 
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Ueber  den  Unterscliied  der  heiligen   Schrift  und  des  Wortes  Gottes,  in  his 
"  Vermischten  Aufsatzen,"  2te  Samml.  S.  88,  f. 


§  131.  How  is  the  divine  origin  of  these  gracious  renewing  influen- 
ces proved  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  and  remarks  in  explana- 
tion of  the  scriptural  phraseology  on  this  subject. 

I.  Scriptural  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  influences  of  grace. 

Many  texts  are  frequently  cited  here,  which  do  not  belong  to  this 
subject ;  but  which  refer  only  to  miraculous  gifts,  which  the  Apos- 
tles and  some  of  the  first  Christians  received  ;  and  not  at  all  to  the 
renewing  influences  which  are  imparted  to  all  Christians.  Such 
are  1  Cor.  15:  10.  2  Cor.  3:  18.  Still  there  are  many  texts  which 
relate  directly  to  this  subject,  a  few  only  of  which  will  be  here  cited, 
under  two  principal  classes. 

(1)  The  texts  which  teach  that  God,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  works  by  his  power  in  the  hearts  of  Christians, 
1  Thess.  2:  13.  Ephes.  1:  19.  Rom.  8:  1—6.  Hence  the  whole 
renewed  and  sanctified  state  of  the  true  Christian  is  denominated 
Tivivfiu  and  (fgovr^nu  nffvi^tuTog,  as  in  the  passages  cited  ;  vid. 
<5i  123,  II.  1,  and  §  124,  II.  Through  this  influence,  the  flesh  or 
sense  {(foovi^inu  aaQxog,  oagi^)  loses  its  dominion  over  reason,  and 
the  will  is  renewed  ;  all  which  results  from  God,  or  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  dwells  and  works  in  the  hearts  of  Christians. 

Now  in  the  same  way  as  the  influence  of  God  or  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  {ivioynu,  iffgyelnvevfiu)  takes  place  in  true  Christians,  the 
ivt'gyiia  xov  Jiaiuva,  oagaog,  x.  r.  A.  works  in  unbelievers  and  sin- 
ners ;  e.  g.  Ephes.  2:  2,  cf  1:  19,  20.  For  as  Satan  is  regarded 
and  described  as  the  Author  of  evil  and  wickedness  in  depraved  and 
unbelieving  men  ;  so  is  God  the  Author  of  goodness  and  virtue  in 
enlightened  Christians.  So  Rom.  5:  5.  Ephes.  4:  30,  IvmTv  nviv- 
fia  aytov,  to  counteract  by  sin  his  salutary  influences. 

(2)  The  texts  in  which  all  the  specific  spiritual  benefits  which 
Christians  enjoy,  are  ascribed  to  God,  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the 
author,  or  efficient  cause.  There  is  not  one  among  all  these  bene- 
fits, which  is  not  somewhere  described  as  produced  by  divine  influ- 
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ence.  Thus  (a)  instruction  in  Christianity  (illuminatio),  John  6: 
45,65.  Ephes.  1:  17,  18,  "God  gives  us  nvev^a  aoqjiag  by  the 
Christian  doctrine  ;"  1  Thess.  4:  9.  1  Cor.  12:  3,  8.  (6)  Conver- 
sion and  faith,  and  the  entire  sum  of  Christian  blessedness  {nXrjoig), 
Phil.  1:  6.  Ephes.  1:  11.  2:  5,  10.  3:  16.  Acts  16:  14.  2  Tim.  2: 
25.  (c)  The  effects  and  consequences  of  faith  ;  such  as  good  inten- 
tions, readiness  to  good  works,  a.nd  skill  in  doing  them,  Ephes.  3: 
16.  2  Pet.  1:  3.  2  Thess.  2:  17.  Rom.  15:  5.  Indeed  the  very  ex- 
ecution of  our  good  purposes  is  represented  as  the  work  of  the  Spir- 
it, 1  Cor.  1:  8.  1  Pet.  5:  10.  Rom.  8:  13,  14.  9:  1.  14:  7.  Phil.  2: 
12,  13,  "  The  Christian  who  is  in  earnest  about  his  own  salvation, 
should  exhibit  all  diligence  and  zeal ;  and  yet  he  should  cast  him- 
self upon  the  divine  guidance  and  assistance,  since  he  can  do  noth- 
ing of  himself  For  it  was  God  who  had  awakened  in  the  Philip- 
pians  (when  Paul  was  among  them)  a  serious  desire  for  salvation, 
and  who  aided  in  the  execution  of  this  desire  (although  Paul  was 
absent  from  them).  And  this  he  did  vnag  evdoxlag,  i.  e.  for  all  this 
the  Philippians  were  indebted  to  the  mere  mercy  of  God,  to  his  free, 
gracious  will." 

XL  Remarks  explanatory  of  tlie  Scriptural  phraseology  on  this  subject. 

(1)  There  are  many  passages  in  the  Bible  which,  taken  by 
themselves,  appear  to  affirm  an  immediate  influence  of  God  in  the 
renewal  of  men  ; — an  influence,  therefore,  which  is  miraculous  and 
irresistible,  and  involving  an  exertion  of  his  bare  omnipotence. 
And  so  there  are  passages,  where,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to 
be  taught,  that  God  denies  and  withholds  from  men  the  means  for 
their  improvement,  and  renders  them  hard,  obdurate,  etc.  In  other 
passages,  however,  it  is  expressly  said  that  God  employs  means,  and 
that  these  are  accessible  to  all  men  ;  vid.  §  130,  II.  These  influ- 
ences are  described,  in  these  very  passages,  as  resistible.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly taught,  that  man  is  not  to  be  compelled;  that  he  himself 
must  not  be  inactive  about  his  own  moral  welfare  ;  that  he  is  free 
to  will  and  choose  good  or  evil.  Hence  good  and  evil  actions  are 
ascribed  to  man  himself,  and  considered  as  imputable  to  him.  We 
find  these  two  ways  of  representing  this  subject  connected  together 
in  the  same  manner  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  other  ancient  writ- 
ings ;  e.  g.  those  of  the  Arabians  and  Greeks  ;  cf  the  texts  cited  §  85, 
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II.  3.  According  to  these,  God  puts  good  and  evil,  wisdom  and 
folly  into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  is  the  author  both  of  their  prosperi- 
ty and  their  overthrow.  And  yet, According  to  these  same  writers, 
the  good  actions  of  men  are  rewarded  by  God,  and  their  wicked  ac- 
tions punished  by  him,  as  their  own  actions  ;  whereas,  if  they  came 
from  God,  they  would  not  be  imputable  to  those  by  whom  they  were 
performed. 

(2)  Are  not  these  two  representations  really  contradictory? 
Such  they  may  appear  to  us,  who  are  accustomed  to  different  distinc- 
tions and  expressions,  from  those  which  were  formerly  common,  re- 
specting divine  influences,  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  its  re- 
lation to  divine  providence.  Those  especially  who  are  scientifical- 
ly educated,  are  apt  to  bring  these  subjects  into  a  philosophical  form, 
and  to  express  them  in  scholastic  terms.  Hence  in  modern  langua- 
ges, we  have  appropriate  expressions  with  regard  to  freedom,  etc. 
even  in  common  discourse.  Such  was  not  the  case  in  ancient 
times.  And  for  this  reason,  we  frequently  find  difficulties  and  con- 
tradictions, where  they  saw  none.  On  the  one  hand,  the  ancient  world 
acknowledged  with  us,  that  God  governs  every  thing,  and  that  noth- 
ing can  take  place  without  his  cooperation.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
knew  that  the  human  will  must  at  the  same  time  remain  free,  because 
the  actions  of  men  would  otherwise  cease  to  be  their  own  actions.  If 
men  were  moved  like  machines,  and  wrought  upon  like  statues, 
their  actions  could  not  be  imputed  to  them.  But  in  the  ancient 
world,  the  means  by  which  God  acts  were  not  always  so  carefully 
distinguished,  as  is  common  at  present.  And  even  when  these 
means  were  known,  they  were  more  seldom  mentioned.  The  sacred 
writers  indeed  well  understood  them,  for  they  frequently  mention 
them  ;  but  not  in  every  case  distinctly.  Thus  it  happens,  that 
many  things  were  generally  described  by  the  ancients  as  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  divine  power,  which  actually  took  place  through  the 
instrumentality  of  means  which  were  either  unknown  to  them,  or 
which  they  left  unmentioned.  And  so,  many  effects  of  the  divine 
agency  which  have  a  miraculous  aspect,  were  really  produced  by 
natural  means.  To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  an- 
cient phraseology,  the  description  given  of  those  effects  in  the  an- 
cient manner  of  thinking  and  speaking,  seems  to  imply,  that  God 
brought  them  to  pass  by  an  immediate  and  irresistible  agency  ;  vid. 
§  70,  Note  ad  fin. 

Now  what  did  Augustine  and  his  followers  do  ?     They  took  only 
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one  class  of  these  texts,  and  interpreted  them  as  they  would  the  lan- 
guage of  accurate  philosophers  ;  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  style  in  which  the  Bible  was  written.  They 
drew  conclusions  and  general  doctrines  from  these  texts,  which 
were  never  drawn  by  the  authors  themselves  from  these  premises  ;  and 
all  this  from  ignorance  of  the  ancient  manner  of  thinking  and 
speaking ;  vid.  §  85.  Illiterate  persons  have  generally  understood 
this  scriptural  phraseology  better  than  others. 

From  these  passages,  Augustine  and  his  followers  deduced  the 
doctrine  of  the  irresistible  grace  of  God,  as  something  which  is  mirac- 
ulous in  its  nature,  and  which,  according  to  his  unconditional  de- 
cree, he  bestows  upon  some  men  and  withholds  from  others.  With- 
out this  grace,  man  could  not  recover  himself  to  holiness ;  because, 
since  the  fall,  he  possesses  no  freedom  of  will  in  spiritual  things. 
Man  can  do  nothing  which  will  contribute  to  this  end.  He  is  en- 
tirely passive  under  these  operations  of  grace.  Augustine  depend- 
ed much  on  the  passage,  John  6:  44,  "  No  man  can  come  to  me 
unless  the  Father  draw  him"  {de  gratia  irrcsistihili  et  particulari). 
The  meaning  of  this  passage  is,  "  No  man  can  come  to  me  unless 
the  conviction  of  the  great  love  of  the  Father  (in  giving  me  to  the 
world  from  love  to  it)  induces  him,  under  divine  guidance  and  co- 
operation, to  come  to  me  and  believe  on  me." 

Even  Origen  (nigl  uq][mv,  III.  19)  noticed  both  these  classes 
of  texts,  and  said  that  they  should  not  be  separated,  but  taken  togeth- 
er, that  they  might  not  contradict  one  another,  and  that  one  sense 
might  be  deduced  from  them  both.  And  in  fact,  the  two  things, 
the  earnest  efforts  of  man,  and  the  assistance  of  God,  are  connected 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Morus  therefore  observes  very  justly,  p. 
225,  §  1 ,  that  the  following  result  may  be  deduced  from  the  various 
texts  of  Scripture  taken  together  :  "  God  leads  us,  by  means  of  his 
truth,  to  faith  and  repentance."  Truth  is  the  means  which  God 
employs  for  this  end.  So  the  symbols  and  the  Protestant  theologi- 
ans.    Vid.  ubi  supra,  note  5. 

(3)  The  following  ideas,  though  variously  modified,  are  found 
to  have  prevailed  generally  in  the  ancient  world  ;  viz.  that  all  life, 
activity,  and  motion  throughout  the  universe,  proceed  from  spirits  or 
invisible  beings.  And  even  the  extraordinary  and  unusual  mental 
excitements,  the  talents,  acquisitions,  courage  and  magnanimity 
which  appear  among  men,  were  derived  from  the  inspiration  of  high- 
er spirits,  and  viewed  in  connexion  with   them.     They  believed. 
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too,  very  generally,  in  evil  spirits,  to  whose  influences  (under  the 
divine  permission)  they  ascribed  the  wicked  purposes,  the  errors, 
faults,  and  calamities  of  men  ;  cf  <5.  58,  II.  With  this  mode  of 
representation  the  Holy  Scriptures  plainly  agree  throughout ;  vid. 
the  Article  on  the  Angels.  They  however  take  no  part  in  the  su- 
perstitious notions,  which  heathen  antiquity,  and  even  the  great 
mass  of  the  Jews,  connected  with  this  representation.  From  all 
these  they  keep  aloof  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bible  is  equally 
far  from  agreeing  with  that  modern  mechanical  philosophy,  which 
tends  to  set  aside  the  influence  of  spiritual  beings,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, that  of  God  himself  According  to  the  Bible,  there  are  good 
and  evil  spirits,  which  in  various  ways  operate  on  the  earth  and  on 
man.  But  there  is  especially  a  divine  Spirit  ('dnip  mTi)  in  an 
eminent  sense,  which  operates  in  and  upon  true  Christians,  as  it  did 
in  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament  upon  the  Israelites.  Christians 
are  indebted  to  Christ  for  this  Spirit,  whence  he  is  called  7n'fV(.itt 
XotOTOv,  the  Parailetus,  the  counsellor  of  the  pious,  whom  Christ 
sends  in  his  own  stead  from  the  Father,  John  15:  16.  As  soon 
as  any  one  believes  in  Christ,  this  divine  Spirit  begins  to  influence 
his  heart,  and  as  it  were  to  dicell  with  him.  And  all  the  good  which 
such  an  one  now  thinks  or  does, — his  knowledge,  his  holiness  and 
happiness,  he  owes  solely  to  him.  He  it  is  whom  Christ  truly  en- 
lightens in  his  understanding  and  guides  into  all  the  truth.  Nor 
can  he  accomplish  any  thing  good,  without  his  agency.  He  does 
not,  however,  exert  his  influence  upon  all  in  the  same  manner. 
He  renews  the  heart  and  all  the  dispositions  of  every  true  Christian 
(dona  spiritus  sancti  ordinaria) ;  but  upon  some  in  the  first  Christ- 
ian church  he  exerted  a  peculiar  agency,  endueing  them  with  the 
gifts  of  teaching,  of  working  miracles,  etc.  (dona  extraordinaria). 
Cf  1  Cor.  1-2:  4—11,  also  §39,  coll.  §  19,  II.  and  §  9,  III.  IV. 

To  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the 
arbitrary  and  mechanical  philosophy  of  the  Schools,  and  who  are  un- 
perverted  by  it,  this  simple,  and  truly  animating  representation, 
which  is  every  where  given  in  the  New  Testament,  is  more  intelli- 
gible, clear  and  consoling,  and  has  more  influence  on  their  heart, 
and  is  more  conducive  to  their  moral  improvement,  than  all  the  phi- 
losophical and  metaphysical  reasonings  on  divine  Providence  and  co- 
operation, how  deep  soever  they  may  apparently  be. 

(4)  The  uniform  doctrine  of  the.  Holy  Scriptures  is,  therefore, 
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that  God  effects  the  moral  change  and  renovation  of  the  human 
heart,  not  immediately ,  but  mediately,  and  that  the  means  which  he 
employs  is  the  Christian  doctrine  in  all  its  extent,  its  doctrines, 
precepts  and  promises.  Vid.  No.  2,  ad  finem.  But  the  Bible  also 
teaches,  that  the  cause  of  the  effect  which  is  produced  by  this  di- 
vine doctrine  lies  not  merely  in  the  power  and  weight  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  Christianity  is  proved,  or  of  the  truths  which  it  ex- 
hibits;  but  principally  in  the  power  and  agency  of  God,  who,  by 
means  of  this  doctrine,  acts  in  the  souls  of  men.  Theologians  say: 
"Divina  eijicientia  a  doctrina  ipsa,cjiisqucviet  efficacia  discernitur." 
This  clearly  appears  from  the  passages  before  cited,  especially  from 
1  Cor.  3:  6,  7.  Phil.  2:  12, 13.  2  Thess.  2:  15—17.  1: 11.  Ephes.  1: 
16—20.  3:  16—20.  1  Pet.  1:  15.  Acts  16:  14,  and  many  of  the 
discourses  of  Jesus,  especially  those  recorded  in  John,  e.  g.  3:  13 — 
17,  etc. 

This  now  entirely  agrees  with  the  promise  of  Christ,  (a)  that 
after  his  departure  from  the  earth,  he  would  support  by  his  con- 
stant and  special  assistance  all  those  who  should  believe  on  him, 
even  to  the  end  of  life  ;  and  (b)  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  should 
always  work  among  them,  through  the  Christian  doctrine.  This 
the  apostles  every  where  repeat.  And  so  they  describe  the  whole 
moral  renovation  and  perfection  of  man,  as  the  work  of  God,  or  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  Ephes.  1:  19.  James  1:  5,  18,  where,  however, 
this  work  is  said  to  be  accomplished  loyco  ocXij&eiexg,  3:  17,  sq. 
Heb.  13:20,  21. 

When  this  doctrine  is  rightly  understood,  (i.  e.  in  such  a  way, 
that  human  freedom,  or  the  moral  nature  of  man,  is  not  violated,) 
sound  reason  cannot  object  to  it.  For  it  affirms  no  new  revelations 
or  irresistible  influences.  The  manner  however,  in  which  this  in- 
fluence is  exerted  cannot  be  understood  by  reason,  because  the  sub- 
ject belongs  to  the  sphere  of  things  above  sense.  This  we  are 
taught  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  When  Christ  (John  in.)  had 
told  Nicoderaus,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  effects  a  moral  regeneration 
in  men,  the  latter  thought  the  doctrine  incredible,  and  was  unwill- 
ing to  believe  it.  Christ  replied  (v.  8),  that  it  would  be  unreasona- 
ble to  consent  to  believe  only  what  is  directly  perceived  by  the  ex- 
ternal senses,  and  the  whole  manner  of  whose  existence  and  opera- 
tion we  could  see,  as  it  were,  with  our  own  eyes.  He  illustrates 
this  by  a  comparison  with  the  wind,  which  we  cannot  see  and  fol- 
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low  with  our  eyes,  but  of  whose  actual  existence  we  may  be  con- 
vinced by  its  effects ;  as,  for  example,  by  the  sound  which  it  makes. 
And  such  is  the  fact  here.  And'^there  are  a  number  of  important 
passages  of  the  same  import,  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
eh.  I. — III.,  and  especially  2  :  14.  Cf.  Morus,  p.  237.  Here  t/'t'/<- 
xo?  ap&Qoniog  is  not  the  natural  man,  for  which  q.vaix6g  would  be 
the  word  ;  but  the  carnal  man;  i.  e.  (where  objects  of  knowledge 
are  spoken  of)  one  who  will  acknowledge  and  receive  in  religious 
matters,  no  higher  divine  instruction  and  guidance,  who  will  be- 
lieve nothing  but  what  he  perceives  by  his  external  senses  {ouQKt- 
Kog),  one  who  has  no  perception  of  the  truths  revealed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  (ra  row  nvevfiaiog  uylov).  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  he 
does  not  yield  his  assent  to  these  truths,  and  that  they  even  appear 
foolishness  {/j.(»Qta)  to  him.  For  such  doctrines  require  to  be  dif- 
ferently discerned  from  those  which  are  merely  of  human  discovery; 
they  must  be  discerned  nvfv^iaztiioig.  We  reject  human  doctrines, 
or  renounce  them,  when  they  do  not  instruct  or  satisfy  us.  But 
since  God  cannot  err,  the  truths  which  he  has  revealed,  and  which 
we  know  from  our  own  convictions  to  be  such,  may  not  be  judged 
of  by  us  in  the  same  manner.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  oppose  or  re- 
nounce them,  because  they  may  chance  to  be  displeasing  to  us,  or 
because  they  may  be  hard  and  unintelligible. 

(5)  But  these  scriptural  views  of  the  agency  of  God  in  produc- 
ing the  moral  renovation  of  man,  when  carefully  examined,  are  by 
no  means  inconsistent  with  the  philosophy  of  the  day.  They  agree 
in  all  essential  points  with  the  doctrine  which  is  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience and  reason,  respecting  the  providence  and  agency  of  God. 
For  (a)  all  ability  and  poioer  which  man  possesses  for  perceiving 
the  truth,  and  for  choosing  either  good  or  evil,  is  derived  solely  from 
God.  (6)  But  God  must  also  concur  by  his  agency  in  the  use 
and  exercise  of  these  powers,  and  preserve  them  to  us  in  the  mo- 
ment of  action;  vid.  §  69.  (c)  We  owe  it  to  God,  too,  that  we 
have  opportunities  to  exert  our  faculties,  and  objects  about  which  we 
may  employ  them.  Through  the  divine  ordering  and  government,  we 
have  teachers,  and  all  the  other  internal  and  e.xternal  assistances  for 
acquiring  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  for  making  progress  in  good- 
ness. If  we  are  deprived  of  these  aids,  we  are  not  in  a  case  ei- 
ther'to  understand  the  truth,  to  practise  virtue,  or  to  do  any  thing 
great  and  useful ;  vid.  §  70.     Every  thing  from  without  which  con- 
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tributes  to  our  moral  good,  is  ordered  by  divine  Providence  and  is 
employed  by  God  for  the  promotion  of  his  designs  ;  so  that  to  him 
alone  are  we  indebted  not  only  for  all  temporal,  but  also  for  all  spir- 
itual good  ;  although  by  all  this,  our  freedom  of  will  is  not  in  the 
least  impaired  ;  vid.  §  70,  I.  But  being  unable  to  fathom  or  com- 
prehend the  manner  of  the  divine  government,  we  cannot  presume 
to  determine  positively  how  God  can  or  must  control  us,  and  in 
what  way  he  may,  or  may  not,  exert  an  agency  in  promoting  our 
moral  improvement.  On  this  subject  we  must  confine  ourselves 
wholly  to  experience,  and  especially  to  the  instructions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  if  we  make  them  the  ground  of  our  knowledge.  Nor 
must  we  renounce  this  doctrine  because  we  cannot  understand  the 
internal  modus  of  it. 


<S  132.  A  sketch  of  some  of  the  principal  theories  respecting  the  op- 
erations of  grace,  and  the  freedom  (or  ability)  of  man  in  spir- 
itual things ;  and  the  controversies  on  this  subject  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

I.  Opinions  of  the  early  Greek  fdtliers. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  shortly  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  there 
was  no  controversy  on  this  subject,  as  Augustine  himself  acknowl- 
edges. In  the  exhibition  of  this  doctrine,  most  of  the  first  teachers 
contented  themselves  with  that  simplicity,  which  prevails  in  the 
New  Testament.  They  so  express  themselves,  that  while  they  af- 
firm on  one  side,  that  man  receives  assistance  (auxilia)  from  divine 
grace,  they  still  allow  to  him  on  the  other  side  freedom  of  action. 
Nothing  was  said  from  the  first  to  the  third  century,  about  irresisti- 
ble grace  ;  vid.  §  79,  in  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
So  Irenseus  says  in  many  passages,  "that  God  compels  no  man  ;  that 
we  are  free,  and  can  choose  good  or  evil."  Clement  of  Alexandria 
says,  "that  God  indeed  guides,  but  never  binds  our  free  wills  ;  and 
that  hence  to  believe  and  to  obey  is  in  man's  power."  In  the  third 
century,  Origen  expressed  his  opinion  still  more  definitely,  than  the 
Fathers  who  had  preceded  him.  In  his  work  mgl  uqicuv^  (L.  hi.  c. 
1.)  he  says,  we  are  indebted  for  faith  to  God  alone.     He  gave  us 
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the  means  of  faith.  From  him  come  both  the  facuUies  which  man 
has  of  doing  right,  and  the  preservation  of  these  faculties.  But 
the  use  of  these  faculties  bestowed  upon  us,  depends  upon  our- 
selves. When  therefore  in  some  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  improvement  of  man  is  ascribed  solely  to  God,  and 
in  others  to  man  himself,  there  is  no  contradiction.  For  ev- 
en that  which  depends  upon  our  own  free  will,  cannot  take 
place  without  the  divine  assistance ;  and  God  does  not  work  in  us, 
without  our  own  cooperation.  For  he  does  not  bind  the  free  hu- 
man will.  With  these  sentiments.  Athanasius,  Basilius  the  Great, 
Chrysostom,  and  other  fathers  of  the  Greek  Church  perfectly  agree. 

[Note.  The  early  Greek  Fathers  were  led  to  Insist  thus  stronglj'  upon  av- 
Ti^ovaioi'j  t?.ti'&S(ii'ai'^  TTQoaiQsaiy  (the  self-determination,  frccilom  of  the  will), 
by  standing  in  immediate  conflict  with  the  views  of  man  prevailing  through- 
out the  heathen  world,  and  especially  among  the  contemporary  Gnostic  sects. 
Before  Cliristianity  was  promulgated,  it  had  become  almost  universal  to  regard 
man,  as  acting  under  the  same  necessity  to  which  material  nature  is  subjec- 
ted. Evil  was  supposed  either  to  belong  to  matter,  and  to  be  inherent  in  the 
human  organization,  or  to  result  from  an  irresistible  fate  and  necessity.  Thus 
the  free  and  accountable  agency  of  man  was  theoretically  obscured  ;  and  prac- 
tically also,  as  far  as  the  image  of  God,  which  is  never  wholly  effaced,  can  be 
obscured  by  theoretic  error  and  moral  corruption. 

Tlie  publication  of  Christianity  cast  new  light  upon  the  condition  and  re- 
lations of  man.  While  by  revealing  a  remedy,  it  implied  his  helplessness  and 
need;  on  the  other  hand  by  offering  pardon,  it  implied  W\s  guilt  and  exposure 
to  punishment,  and  by  appealing  to  the  divine  portion  in  man,  it  awaken — 
ed  him  from  his  apathy  as  to  moral  obligation  and  effort.  The  whole  na- 
ture of  the  Christian  remedy,  consisting  not  of  magical  or  physical  influen- 
ces, which  would  have  been  requisite  had  man  been  under  a  natural  neces- 
sity of  sinning,  but  of  moral  means,  calling  our  moral  faculties  into  e.xercise, 
contained  an  implied  contradiction  to  the  Pagan  and  Manichean  philosophy, 
and  struck  at  the  root  of  everj'  view,  which  derives  evil  from  a  necessity  of  na- 
ture, rather  than  from  the  perverted  use  of  our  moral  powers. 

From  these  considerations  it  may  be  explained,  that  the  early  Greek  Fath- 
ers should  have  insisted  so  disproportionately  upon  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will,  though  they  by  no  means  went  into  the  Pelagian  excess  of  ascribing  to 
it  an  independency  on  divine  grace.  Had  they  been  placed  in  as  immediate 
contact  with  the  Stoical  or  Pharisaical  doctrine  of  human  self-sufficiency,  as 
with  the  Pagan  and  Gnostic  idea  of  natural  necessity,  they  would  doubtless 
have  given  to  man's  inability  and  dependence  on  God,  that  place  which  hu- 
man freedom  and  power  now  hold  in  their  system. 

As  it  was,  the  excess  to  which  the  Greek  Fathers  carried  this  point,  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  divergency  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
which  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  sketch. 
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With  regard  to  the  anthropological  views  of  the  Greek  Fathers  of  this  pe- 
riod, cf.  Neander,  Kirchengeschichte,  B.  I.  Abth.  III.  SS.  1049—1060.  Tr.] 

II.  Opiniona  of  the  early  Latin  Fathers  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius. 

We  find  that  most  of  the  ancient  Latin  fathers  agreed  with  this 
simple  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Church.  So  Hilary,  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury; nor  were  any  objections  made  to  him,  before  the  time  of  Au- 
gustine, near  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  We  find,  however, 
in  Africa,  even  before  the  time  of  Augustine,  some  traces  of  the  pe- 
culiar expressions  and  sentiments  which  were  afterwards  formed  by 
him  into  a  system,  which  he  held  in  opposition  to  that  of  Pelagius. 
Tertullian,  who  in  the  rest  of  his  system  does  not  differ  from  the 
Greeks,  opposes  gratiam  divinam  to  natura,  and  says  that  the  vis 
gratiae  is  potentior  natura  (the  natural  powers  of  men),  De  Anima,  c. 
21 .  He,  however,  allows  to  man  liberi  arbitrii potestatem.  Cyprian, 
in  the  third  century,  comes  still  nearer  to  the  opinions  of  Augustine.' 
And  indeed  there  must  have  been  many  in  Africa  before  and  at  the 
time  of  Augustine,  who  held  the  essentials  of  his  system. 

This  induced  Pelagius,  (who  was  a  native  of  Britain,   but  who 
was  extensively  read  in  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers,)  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century,  to  analyse  and   collate  the  doctrines  of 
the   Greek  Fathers,  and   especially  of  Origen,  and   to  draw  conse- 
quences from  them,  which  they  themselves  had  not  authorized.     He 
taught  that  three  things  should   be  distinguished  in  man,  the  posse, 
velk,  and  agerc.     For  the  facuUy  or  lyowcr  to  do  good,  men  are  in- 
debted to  God  alone  {gratia^),  who  had  granted  it  to  human  nature. 
To  wilUnd  to  «c;  depends  upon  man  himself     Still  men  are  so  as- 
sisted by  the  grace  of  God,  that  their  willing  and  acting  is  facilitat- 
ed.    But  the  means  which  God   makes  use  of  in   afl:brding  his  aid 
are  doctrina  and  revelatio.     He   made  this  last  point   more  promi- 
nent than  any  of  the  teachers  who  had  preceded  him  ;  and  this  was 
well.     But  in  other  points  he  deviated  from  the  doctrine  of  the   Bi- 
ble ;    viz.  [a)  by   denying  natural  depravity ;  (h)  by  deriving  our 
ability  to  do  good,  solely  or  principally  from   the  power  with  which 
our  nature  was  originally  endowed  by  God  ;  (c)  and  by  allowing  to 
God  no  real  instrumentality  in  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of 
men.     According  to  this  system,  God  works  only  by  means  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  i.  e.  he  is  the  author  of  this  doctrine,  which  con- 
tains more  powerful  motives  than  any  other. 
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Against  this  system  Augustine  contended.  In  Africa,  Councils 
were  held  in  opposition  to  Pelagius,  in  which  his  doctrine  was  con- 
demned. The  Christians  of  the  Eastern  Church,  of  Palestine  and 
elsewhere,  did  not,  however,  assent  to  this  decision  ;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  many  in  the  Latin  Churches  beyond  the  bounds  of  Africa, 
and  at  first  even  of  the  Roman  Bishop  himself  This  was  owing, 
partly  to  the  extravagant  zeal  of  Augustine,  and  to  the  mixture  of 
many  erroneous  opinions  in  his  system  ;  and  partly  to  the  guarded 
and  ambiguous  phraseology  of  Pelagius,  by  which  he  concealed  his 
departures  from  the  scriptural  doctrine.  But  at  length  Augustine 
succeeded  so  far  in  his  efforts,  that  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius  was  con- 
demned, and  the  condemnation  confirmed  by  the  Emperor.  And 
thus  the  theory  of  Augustine  obtained  the  predominance,  at  least  in 
the  West. 

III.  Augustine's  doctrine  respecting  grace. 

(1)  He  held  that  human  nature  is  so  depraved  (§79),  that  it  no 
longer  possesses  freedom  of  will  in  spiritual  things  {carere  Ubcro  ar- 
bitrio  in  spiritualibus)  ;  i.  e.  is  unable  to  understand  spiritual  things 
(the  truths  of  salvation  contained  in  the  Scriptures),  or  to  act  con- 
formably with  them,  without  the  divine  instructions  contained  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  gracious  assistance  of  God  ;  although  he 
may  possess  freedom  in  natural  things  {liberum  arbitrium  habere  in 
naturalibus) ;  i.  e.  he  may  learn  God  from  nature  and  reason,  and 
fulfil  many  of  his  duties.  The  Bible,  too,  teaches  that  the  wicked 
come  at  length  to  such  a  habit  of  sinning,  that  they  become  the 
slaves  of  sin,  John  8:  32,  36.  Rom.  7:  23,  and  that  they  can  be  de- 
livered from  this  slavery,  only  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  divine 
assistance.  Since  now  Augustine  was  led  by  opposition  to  Pelagius 
to  exaggerate  the  doctrine  of  natural  depravity  (vid.  §§  79,  80)  ; 
he  represented  the  assistance  afforded  by  God  in  the  improvement 
of  man,  as  truly  cow/j?</sory,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  infringe 
upon  human  freedom.  The  ancient  fathers,  on  the  other  hand, 
held  to  TO  avTi^ovaiov,  understanding  by  this  term,  or  the  term  li- 
berum arbitrium  (which  TertuUian  first  borrowed  from  a  term  in 
Roman  Law),  the  power  of  man  to  choose  good  or  evil  freely  and 
without  compulsion.  This  view  was  universally  held  in  the  East ; 
and  in  the  West,  too,  before  the  Pelagian  controversies. 

(2)  Augustine  made  a  careful   distinction   between  nature  and 
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grace ;  vid.  §  129,  II.,  and  Morus  p.  234,  Not.  2.  Grace  alone 
can  renew  man  ;  he  can  do  nothing  for  this  end  by  the  powers  of 
mere  nature.  And  it  is  true,  in  a  certain  sense,  according  to  the 
Bible,  that  man  alone  cannot  deliver  himself;  that  by  his  own  unaid- 
ed powers,  he  cannot  renew  himself.  But  Augustine  went  further 
than  this,  and  the  additions  which  he  made  are  not  scriptural. 
Man,  he  said,  can  do  nothing  which  will  at  all  coritribute  to  his 
spiritual  recovery.  He  is  like  a  lump  of  clay,  or  a  statue,  without 
life  or  activity.  Hence,  he  denied  virtue  and  salvation  to  the  heath- 
en, and  to  all  who  are  not  enlightened  by  grace;  vid.  §  121. 

(3)  This  divine  grace,  which  alone  is  able  to  renew  the  heart, 
is  described  by  Augustine  as  efficax  and  sufficiens,  i.  e.  alone  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  power  of  sin,  (in  which  Augustine,  was  right,) 
and  also  as  irresistibilis.  For  he  conceived  grace  to  be  the  direct 
operation  of  divine  omnipotence,  acting  in  a  miraculous  manner, 
qua  voluntatem  hominum  indeclinahili  vi  ad  bona  trahat. 

(4)  Augustine  made  a  threefold  division  of  grace,  founded  on 
the  doctrine,  which  he  held  in  opposition  to  Pelagius,  that  to  will, 
to  be  able,  and  to  perform,  depend  solely  on  divine  grace  ;  viz. 
(a)  gratia  exciians  or  incipiens,  that  grace  which  renders  the  hu- 
man will  inclined  to  faith,  excites  good  emotions,  and  produces  the 
beginnings  of  faith.  Other  names  given  to  this  incipient  grace  are, 
praeveniens,  pulsans,  trahens,  vocans,  praeparans.  (b)  Operans  or 
efficiens,  that  grace  which  imparts  faith,  and  new  spiritual  powers 
for  the  performance  of  duty.  God  produces  good  desires  and  deter- 
minations in  man  by  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  (c)  Coop~ 
erans,  perfciens,  or  assistans,  that  by  which  the  believer  is  assisted, 
after  his  conversion,  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  perform  good  works, 
and  to  persevere  in  faith. 

Augustine  differed  from  all  the  theologians  who  had  preced- 
ed him,  in  teaching  that  grace  anticipated  the  human  will  {^prccven- 
ire  voluntatem).  This  may  be  understood  in  a  very  just  and  scrip- 
tural sense.  But  Augustine  meant  by  it  nothing  less,  than  that  the 
first  good  desires  and  determinations  to  amend,  are  miraculously 
produced,  or  infused  into  the  heart  by  divine  grace.  Whereas  the 
earlier  theologians  had  uniformly  taught,  that  God  gives  man,  in  the 
use  of  means,  opportunity  to  repent,  and  that  he  guides  and  as- 
sists in  this  work  by  his  own  agency ;  but  that  man  himself  must  be 
active,  and  must  form  the  resolution  to  repent,  and  have  a  disposi- 
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tion  to  do  so ;  in  which  case  divine  mercy  will  come  to  his  relief 
{quod  voluntas  hominum  prcEveniat  auxilia  graticc).  To  this  view, 
however,  Augustine  could  not  consent,  because  he  denied  all  power 
to  the  human  will.  In  this  work,  man,  in  his  view,  is  entirely 
passive.  But  many  of  his  followers  in  the  West  differed  from  him 
in  this  particular,  and  adhered  to  the  more  ancient  representation. 
Afterwards  they  were  frequently  numbered  with  the  Semi-Pelagians, 
and  in  the  sixth  century  their  doctrine  was  condemned. 

(5)  With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  saving  grace  operates, 
Augustine  believed,  that  in  the  case  of  those  who  enjoy  revelation, 
grace  commonly  acts  by  means  of  the  word,  or  the  divine  doctrine, 
but  sometimes  directly ;  because  God  is  not  confined  to  the  use  of 
means.  On  this  point  there  was  great  logomachy.  Real  conver- 
sions, even  in  such  extraordinary  cases  as  that  of  Paul,  are  effected 
by  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  believing  reception  of  it ;  although 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  word  is  brought  home  to  the 
heart,  may  be  extraordinary. 

(6)  Augustine  connected  all  these  doctrines  with  his  theory  re- 
specting the  unconditional  decree  of  God ;  respecting  which  vid. 
Vol.  I.  §  ^2.  He  taught,  that  the  anticipating  and  efficient  grace 
of  God  depend  not  at  all  upon  man  and  his  worthiness  (susceptibil- 
ity), but  solely  on  the  decree  of  God.  God,  according  to  his  own 
will,  elected  some,  from  all  eternity,  from  the  whole  mass  of  man- 
kind, in  order  to  make  them  vessels  of  mercy  (susceptible  of  his 
grace)  ;  while  from  others  he  withholds  this  renovating  grace,  that 
they  may  be  vessels  of  wrath.  He  imparts,  indeed,  to  all  the  an- 
ticipating grace  ;  but  efficient  grace  only  to  a  few,  viz.  the  elect. 
Of  this  procedure  none  can  complain  ;  for  God  is  not  bound  to  be- 
stow his  grace  upon  any.  Thus  the  efficacy  (efficacia)  of  grace  on 
the  heart  is  made  by  him  to  depend  on  the  unconditional  decree  of 
God  {ab  electione  Dei),  and  also  the  opposition  [resistentia)  of 
men, — the  latter  on  the  decretum  reprobationis.  For  God  does  not 
will  to  exert  the  whole  power  of  his  grace  upon  the  heart  of  those 
who  prove  reprobate.  Why  he  does  not,  we  are  unable  to  deter- 
mine. This  is  one  of  the  unfathomable  mysteries  of  the  divine  de- 
crees. Such  doctrines  as  these  are  distinctly  expressed  in  many  of 
the  writings  of  Augustine  ;  as  in  his  work  De  predestinatione  Sanc- 
torum. He  is  not  however  at  all  times  consistent  with  himself;  and 
feeling  how  hard  his  doctrine  is,  sometimes  expresses  himself  less 
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severely.  [For  a  more  complete  view  of  the  system  of  Augus- 
tine, cf.  the  Jan.  No.  of  Bib.  Repository,  for  1833.  Art.  Augustine 
and  Pelagius.] 

IV.  Controversies  on  particular  points  in  the  Augustinian  system. 

The  system  of  Augustine  respecting  grace  was,  taken  as  a  whole, 
made  fundamental  in  the  Western  Church  in  the  ages  succeed- 
ing his.  Some  adopted  it  entire,  others  only  in  part ;  most,  howev- 
er, dissented  from  it  in  some  particulars,  and  lowered  it  down,  so 
to  speak.  They  retained  many  of  his  terms,  but  employed  them  in 
a  more  just  and  scriptural  sense.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  adopted 
the  system  of  Pelagius,  or  endeavoured  to  compose  a  new  system  by 
combining  his  opinions  witli  those  of  Augustine.  The  principal 
points  on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  in  the  Latin  Church 
were  the  following  :  viz. 

(1)  The  doctrine  o^  predestination.  Although  Augustine  be- 
lieved in  unconditional  decrees,  this  doctrine  never  became  univer- 
sal in  the  Latin  Church.  Most  of  the  members  of  this  Church  un- 
til the  ninth  century,  held  only  to  those  passages  in  his  works,  in 
which  he  expressed  himself  with  less  rigor.  But  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, when  Gottschalk  began  to  advocate  unconditional  decrees  stren- 
uously, a  vehement  controversy  arose  ;  vid.  <§  32,  Note.  His  princi- 
pal opponents  were  Rabanus  Maurus,  Hinkmar,  and  others,  who  just- 
ly derived  predestination  from  God's  foreknowledge  of  the  free 
actions  of  men.  In  this  opinion  they  had  many  followers  ;  though 
a  large  number  still  adopted  the  theory  of  Augustine,  after  moderat- 
ing and  modifying  it  in  various  ways.  To  this  party,  Peter  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  other  schoolmen  belonged.  Luther  and  Melancthon,  (as 
well  as  Calvin  and  Beza,)  were  at  first  strong  Augustinians ;  but 
they  afterwards  abandoned  his  doctrine  of  predestination ;  while 
Calvin  and  Beza  still  adhered  to  it,  and  made  it  a  doctrine  of  their 
Church  ;  vid.  the  sections  above  cited.  Between  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  the  most  violent  controversies  on  this  sub- 
ject raged  in  the  Romish  Church,  between  the  Jansenists,  who 
were  zealous  Augustinians,  and  the  Jesuits  in  the  Netherlands  and 
France.  •  The  latter  agreed  very  nearly  in  sentiment  with  Rabanus, 
and  had  many  supporters. 

(2)  The  doctrine  oi  the  freedom  of, the  human  will  and  its  relar 
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tion  to  the  operations  of  grace.     On   this  subject,   there  are  three 
principal  systems. 

F'irsf.  The  Augustinian,  which  allows  to  man  no  freedom  of 
will  in  spiritual  things,  according  to  the  statement  above  made  ; 
No.  III.  The  strenuous  adherents  of  Augustine  above  named,  en- 
tirely agreed  with  him  in  this  particular;  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
entire  inability  of  man  in  spiritual  things,  in  the  sense  of  Augustine, 
was  zealously  advocated  by  the  Dominicans,  who  in  this  followed 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Out  of  this  arose  the  violent  controversy  which 
prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  de  anziUis  gra- 
ticB,  between  the  Dominicans  and  Netherland  theologians  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Jesuits  and  their  adherents  on  the  other,  and  af- 
terwards, in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  between  the 
Jesuits  and  Jansenists.  Luther  with  Carlstadt,  and  some  others  of 
his  coadjutors,  belonged  at  first  to  this  high  party.  The  former  de- 
fended this  doctrine  in  his  book  De  siirxw  arbitrio,  against  Eras- 
mus. Afterwards  however  his  views  became  very  much  more  mod- 
erate, and  he  retained  but  little  more  of  the  doctrine  of  Augustine 
than  the  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed.  lie  was  followed  by  a 
large  number  of  the  theologians  of  his  Church. 

Secondly.    The  scholastic  system.    Most  of  the  schoolmen   en- 
deavoured to  moderate  the  theory  of  Augustine.     They  taught  that 
grace  is  indeed  powerful  and  efficacious,  but  that   man   is  not  com- 
pelled by  it,  and  can  resist  it.     The  assent  of  the  human  will  must 
accompany  grace,  without  which  it  is  inefficacious.     They  allowed, 
therefore,  the  freedom  of  the  will  in   a  certain  sense.     They  held, 
that  the  will  of  man  can   either   follow  or  resist  grace ;  while  still 
they  admitted  that  grace  has  a  certain  influence  in  the  renovation  of 
man,  not  indeed  miraculous,  but  yet  acting  physically  in  connexion 
with  the  divine  word.     They  were  followed  afterwards  in   the  Ro- 
mish Church  by  the  great  body  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  on  this  account, 
were  involved   in  much  controversy  with   the   Dominicans,  Jansen- 
ists and  others,  who  were  strict  Augustinians,  and   by  whom  they 
were  accused  of  inclining  to  Pelagianism.     At  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation in  the  sixteenth  century,   this  theory  prevailed   far  and 
wide  in  the  Romish  Church,  and  was  defended  by  Eck   and  Eras- 
mus against  Luther.     It  was  adopted  by  Melancthon,  and  expressly 
avowed  by  him  after  the  death  of  Luther,  and  by  the  theologians  of 
his  school  in  the  sixteenth  century.     Others,  however  would  not 
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swerve  from  the  earlier  system  of  Luther  ;  though  the  difference 
which  now  existed  between  the  two  parties  was  more  in  words,  than 
in  reality.  This  doctrine  was  called  by  the  latter  synergism,  and 
its  advocates  Synergists,  because  they  taught  that  the  operations  of 
grace  are  accompanied  by  the  action  of  the  human  will.  The  prin- 
cipal advocate  of  this  synergism  was  Victorin  Strigel,  and  its  prin- 
cipal opponent  Flaccius.  Since  that  period  the  opinions  on  both 
sides  have  assumed  a  much  more  moderate  shape,  and  a  great  deal 
of  logomachy  has  ceased.  But  there  still  remains  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point,  in  the  Protestant  as  well  as  in  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Thirdly.  The  system  of  Pelagius.  Many  think  that  this  system 
is  better  than  any  other,  to  remove  the  contradiction  between  hu- 
man freedom  and  the  influences  of  grace.  Pelagius  entirely  denies 
any  physical  influence  of  grace,  and  any  alteration  of  the  will  efliect- 
ed  by  means  of  it.  God,  indeed,  operates  on  men,  but  merely 
through  the  (natural)  power  of  the  truths  of  religion,  of  which  he  is 
the  Author.  Man  has  ability  both  to  understand  these  truths  and 
live  according  to  them,  and  also  ability  to  sin.  And  this  is  the  free- 
dom of  will,  essential  to  man.  God  causes  the  renovation  of  the 
heart,  but  merely  through  the  influence  of  Christian  doctrine,  inas- 
much as  this  doctrine,  of  which  God  is  the  author,  contains  more 
powerful  motives  to  improvement  than  any  human  systems.  Vid. 
the  estimate,  No.  II.,  ad  fin.  Many  modern  theologians  have  re- 
ceived this  system  entirely,  and  some  have  undertaken  to  interpret 
the  common  ecclesiastical  formulas  and  the  Augustinian  phraseolo- 
gy in  conformity  with  it.  Respecting  these  controversies  and  sys- 
tems, vid.  the  works  of  Vossius,  Sirmond,  Mauguin,  Serry,  Norisi- 
us  ;  also  the  works  of  Semler,  Walch  (Ketzergeschichte),  Rosier 
(Bibliothek  der  Kirchenvater),  and  others.  [Cf  Neander,  Kirchen- 
gesch.  B.  II.  Abth.  III.     Bretschneider,  B.  II.  S.  606.— Tr.] 

V.  Later  liistory  of  this  doctrine. 

Since  the  seventeenth  and  especially  since  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, mai?y  theologians  of  the  Protestant  Church  have  laboured  to 
cast  light  on  the  doctrine  of  the  operations  of  grace  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  divine  word,  and  to  exhibit  this  doctrine  in  a  manner  corres- 
pondent with  the  principles  of  modern  philosophy.     Some  have  de- 
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clared  themselves  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Pelagian  system.  Oth- 
ers have  adopted  it  only  in  part,  or  while  they  have  held  it,  have 
disguised  their  belief  by  using  the  terms  of  the  Augustinian  or  scho- 
lastic theory,  in  an  entirely  different  sense  from  what  belongs  to 
them,  in  reality  denying  physical  influence.  In  this  point,  howev- 
er, the  Protestant  church  is  agreed,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
act  immediately ,  but  mcdiatehj,  through  the  word,  §  130,  II.  So 
clearly  do  the  Symbols  teach,  Morus  p.  231,  n.  1.  Still  there  is  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  question  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  acts  through  the  word,  and  on  the  question  whether 
these  operations  may  be  denominated  supernatural  and  in  lohat 
sense.  On  these  points  there  are  two  principal  theories  prevalent  in 
the  Protestant  Church. 

(1)  Many  hold,  that  although  grace  operates  through  the  word, 
there  is  still,  connected  with  the  word,  a  special  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  enlightening  and  converting  men.  This  power,  however, 
is  never  exerted  trithout,  but  always  in  connexion  with  the  word. 
Conjiinctum  cum  usu  doctrina;  auriliuvi  Dei,  quod  ille  fert  utenti- 
bus  ea,  Morus  p.  228,  Note.  The  greater  part,  though  not  all  of  the 
early  Protestant  and  Lutheran  theologians,  were  of  this  opinion. 
So  Melancthon.  Some  gave  such  a  turn  to  this  doctrine,  that  they 
were  suspected  of  fanaticism.  This  was  the  case  with  Herm. 
Rathmann,  a  Lutheran  preacher  in  Dantzig,  who  affirmed  in  his 
work,  "  Gnadenreich  Christi,"  1021,  that  man  is  so  depraved  that 
the  word  of  God  can  by  itself  exert  no  power  on  his  heart,  unless 
the  almighty  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  connected  with  it.  Upon 
this  a  great  controversy  arose  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Some, 
too,  of  the  party  of  the  Pietists,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  expressed 
themselves  so  vaguely  on  this  point,  that  they  were  suspected  of  fa- 
naticism. But  in  fact,  neither  their  opinions,  nor  that  of  Rathmann 
can  properly  be  cdA\e([  fanatical.  Fanatics  and  enthusiasts  believe 
in  an  illumination  and  renovation  of  man  effected  immediately  by 
God,  without  the  use  of  the  word,  or  the  truths  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, of  which  consequently  they  speak  with  disregard.  So  e.  g. 
the  Quakers.  Vid.  Morus  p.  231,  §5,  for  a  brief  view  of  their 
system. 

Many  modern  theologians  have  entirely  departed  from  these 
views,  vid.  No.  2  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  many  have  adhered  to 
the  more  ancient  theory,  and  defended  it  against  all  attacks.     E.  g. 
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C.  A.  Bertling,  Vorstellung  was  die  lutherische  Kirche  von  der 
Kraft  der  lieiligen  Schrift  lehre,  Dantzig,  1756,  4to.  The  author 
of  the  "  Freundschaftliclie  Unterredungen  iiber  die  Wirkungen  der 
Gnade,"  2te  Ausg.  4.  ThI.  Halle,  1774,  8vo.  Also  the  "  Briefe 
iiber  die  Wirkungen  der  Gnade,"  by  the  same  author,  which  is  the 
best  work  in  favor  of  this  theory.  Gottl.  Clirist.  Storr,  "  De  Spirit- 
us  Sancti  in  mentibus  nostris  efficientia,  et  de  momento  ejus  doc- 
trinae,"  Tubingen,  1777,  4to.  Cf  Gehe,  Diss,  inaug.  de  argumento 
quod  pro  divinitate  religionis  Christianas  ab  experientia  ducitur, 
Gottingen,  179G. 

This  theory,  however  little  it  may  accord  with  the  prevailing 
principles  of  modern  philosophy,  is  strongly  supported  by  many 
passages  of  Scripture,  §  130,  §  131,  II.  4. 

(2)  Others,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that  the  divine  and  supernatu- 
ral (though  they  do  not  like  to  make  use  of  this  word)  power  of  the 
word  of  God,  by  which  man  is  converted,  is  not  to  be  looked  for 
in  connexion  with  the  word,  but  as  belonging  to  the  word  itself. 
They  thus  consider  the  power  by  which  man  is  renewed  and  made 
holy,  to  be  in  no  sense  a  physical,  but  rather  a  logico-moral  power. 
This  opinion,  which  is  fundamentally  Pelagian,  was  ingeniously  de- 
fended in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Claud  Pajon,  a  reformed  theo- 
logian of  Orleans  ;  it  led,  however,  to  much  controversy.  This 
opinion  was  first  fully  exhibited  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  after  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  Joh.  Ernest.  Schubert,  in  his  "  Unterricht 
von  der  Kraft  der  heiligen  Schrift,"  Ilelmstadt,  1753,  4to.  It  was 
against  this  work  that  Bertling  wrote  ;  cf  No.  1.  It  was  afterwards 
defended  by  Spalding,  "  Ueber  den  Werth  der  Gefiihle  in  Christen- 
thum,"  and  by  Eberhard,  "  Apologie  des  Sokrates,"  Thl,  I.  III. 
The  most  copious  and  learned  work  on  this  subject  is,  Junkheim, 
"  Von  dem  Uebernaturlichen  in  den  Gnadenvvirkungen,"  Erlangen, 
1775,  8vo.  This  theory  has  been  adopted  by  most  modern  theo- 
logians of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  essentially  even  by  Morus. 
They  frequently  employ,  indeed,  the  ancient  phraseology  and  form- 
ulas, but  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  they  were  originally 
used,  a  sense  which  is  considered  by  them  more  rational,  i.  e.  more 
conformed  to  the  philosophical  system  adopted  by  these  modern  theolo- 
gians. We  shall  now  give  a  brief  historical  account  and  illustration 
of  this  theory,  which  at  present  is  the  most  popular  and  current 
among  Protestant  theologians ;  adding,  however^  a  critique  as  we 
pass  along. 
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§  133.  Exhibition  of  the  modern  tliconj  respecting  the  divinity  of 
the  operations  of  grace,  and  the  power  of  the  word  of  God.* 

I.  How  does  God  act  in  promoting  the  moral  improvement  and  perfection  of  men  l  and  ia 
wliat  consists  the  divinity  of  the  operations  of  grace  ! 

(1)  God  does  not  act  in  such  a  way,  as  to  infringe  upon  the  free 
will  of  man,  or  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  his  powers  ;  vid.  Phil.  2: 
12,  13.  Consequently  God  does  not  act  on  man  immediately ,  pro- 
ducing ideas  in  their  souls  without  the  preaching  or  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  influencing  their  will  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  un- 
derstanding. Did  God  operate  in  any  other  way  than  through  the 
understanding,  he  would  operate  niiracidously  and  irresistibly. 
And  the  practice  of  virtue  under  such  an  influence,  would  have  no 
internal  worth  :  it  would  be  compelled,  and  consequently  incapa- 
ble of  reward.  But  experience  teaches,  that  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion and  holiness  is  not  effected  violently  and  at  once,  but  by  de- 
grees ;  which  could  not  be  the  case,  if  God  acted  irresistibly  and 
miraculously.  Experience  teaches,  too,  that  man  can  resist ;  and 
so  the  Bible  says  expressly,  Matt.  23:  37.  Heb.  3:  8,  sq.  John  7:  17. 
Acts  7:  51.  We  find,  also,  that  the  moral  reformation  of  man  can- 
not take  place  without  earnest  and  zealous  effort,  (the  working  out 
of  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  Phil,  ti.,)  or  the  vigorous  exer- 
cise of  one's  own  powers  ;  and  that  man  must  be  any  thing,  rather  than 
passive  and  inactive  in  this  matter.  The  Bible  teaches  the  same 
thing,  and  so  requires  of  men  that  they  should  reform,  change  their 
heart.  Acts  2:  38.  8:  22.  It  exhorts  them  to  increase  in  knowledge 
and  virtue,  Ephes.  2:  10.  Tit.  2:  17.  1  Pet.  2:  1,  2,  sq.  And  for 
what  purpose  has  God  given  to  man  the  direct  revelation  of  his  will, 
if  it  is  not  to  be  used  and  employed  by  God  himself  in  promoting 
the  salvation  of  men  ?  Hence  all  genuine  Protestant  theologians,  on 
whatever  other  points  they  may  differ  are  agreed  in  this. 

(2)  The  divinity  in  the  operations  of  grace  consists, 

*  How  far  I  assent  to  this  theory,  either  on  scriptural  or  other  grounds, 
will  appear  from  the  previous  sections.  Wiiere  I  agree  with  it  entirely,  I 
shall  state  it  as  my  opinion  ;  wherever  it  appears  to  me  erroneous,  i.  e.  not  de- 
monstrable from  the  Bible,  I  shall  give  it  as  the  opinion  of  others. 
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(a)  In  the  doctrine  revealed  by  God.  For  by  means  of  this, 
faith  is  excited  and  preserved  in  men.  This  doctrine  could  not 
have  been  discovered  by  man,  without  a  divine  revelation  ;  and  God 
is  the  author  of  all  the  effects  which  result  from  it.  In  the  same 
way  we  properly  ascribe  to  a  discourse  or  to  a  great  writer,  all  the 
beneficial  effects  which  may  result  from  his  discovery  or  writings  ; 
and  regard  him  as  the  author  of  these  effects.  All  this  is  true  ;  but 
this  is  not  all  which  the  Bible  teaches  on  this  subject.  The  Bible 
teaches,  that  besides  this,  there  is  an  agency  of  God,  connected  with 
divine  truth,  and  accompanying  it  ;  or  that  there  is  connected  with 
the  divine  word  an  operation  of  God  on  the  hearts  of  men,  having 
for  its  end  their  improvement  and  holiness  ;  vid.  §  131,  II.  4. 

(6)  In  the  wise  and  beneficent  external  institutions  which  God 
has  established,  by  which  man  is  led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
and  his  heart  is  prepared  and  inclined  to  receive  it.  Who  can 
fail  to  recognize  the  divine  hand  in  these  external  circumstances, 
by  which  so  powerful  an  influence  is  exerted  upon  us ;  and  which 
are  often  entirely  beyond  our  own  control  ?  How  much  does 
the  moral  culture  and  improvement  of  men  depend  on  birth,  paren- 
tage, early  instruction,  education,  society,  example,  natural  powers, 
adversity  or  prosperity  !  Vid.  §  131,  II.  4.  These  circumstances 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  Rom.  2:  4,  sq.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  God  has  made  wise  arrangements  for  the  good  of  man, 
which  may  properly  be  called  grace,  inasmuch  as  they  are  proofs  of 
his  undeserved  goodness.  It  follows  also,  that  God  withholds  his  as- 
sistance from  none,  and  that  the  work  of  moral  renovation  is  effect- 
ed in  a  manner  entirely  adapted  to  our  moral  nature,  not  forcibly, 
irresistibly,  instantaneously,  but  gradually  ;  vid.  §  126,  sq. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  end  which  God  has  in  view  in  wisely  order- 
ing these  circumstances  and  appointing  these  means,  is  attained, 
i.  e.  when  man  does  not  himself  resist  their  influence,  this  grace 
may  be  called  efficacious.  Still  it  is  exerted  in  such  a  way,  that 
no  one  is  compelled.  Grace  never  acts  irresistibly.  The  renew- 
al of  man  is  effected  by  God  through  the  Christian  doctrine, 
the  influence  of  which  can  be  resisted,  because  it  acts  on  the 
will  through  the  understanding ;  and  the  will  is  not  necessa- 
rily determined,  but  only  rendered  disposed  to  determine  it- 
self for  a  particular  object.  In  the  physical  world  the  law  of 
sufficient  reason  and  of  necessity  prevails  ;  in  the  moral  world,  the 
law  of  freedom.     God,  therefore,  who  himself  has  given  this  law, 
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will  not  act  in  contradiction  to  it.  Frequently,  however,  one  can- 
not prevent  the  good  impressions  and  emotions  which  arise  on  hear- 
ing or  reading  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  just  as  he  is  un- 
able to  prevent  the  sensations  or  ideas  which  external  objects  pro- 
duce in  his  mind,  through  the  senses.  This  observation,  which  is 
founded  on  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  gave  rise  to  the  position 
which  was  taken  in  the  controversies  between  the  Jansenists  and 
Jesuits;  gratiam  non  esse  irresistibilem,  sed  inevitabilem.  For  al- 
though man  cannot  prevent  in  every  case  good  impressions  and 
emotions,  he  is  able  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  them  in  actual 
reformation. 


ir.  In  what  mannsrdoea  God  operate  on  the  liearl  of  man  tlirough  the  word,  in  promoting  his 
moral  improvement. 

On  this  point  theologians  are  divided. 

(1)  The  natural  power  of  truth  acts  first  on  the  human  under- 
standing. The  Christian  doctrine  makes  us  acquainted  with  God, 
with  his  feelings  towards  us,  and  with  what  he  requires  of  us.  It 
delivers  us  from  ignorance  and  prejudice.  For  all  this  we  are  in- 
debted to  God.  God  gave  us  these  instructions,  that  they  might 
have  an  effect  upon  us ;  i.  e.  that  they  might  act  powerfully  on  the 
will,  and  excite  in  us  good  feelings  and  resolutions.  Thus  the  con- 
sideration of  the  divine  promises  revealed  in  Christianity,  tends  to 
lead  our  minds  to  repose  confidence  in  God.  The  consideration, 
too,  of  those  promises,  and  the  examination  of  our  conduct  by  the 
divine  precepts,  produces  sorrow  and  repentance.  These  precepts 
and  promises,  which  the  Christian  religion  makes  known,  are  adapt- 
ed to  produce  zeal  for  virtue  or  holiness.  At  first  our  powers  for 
goodness  are  weak  ;  but  by  exercise  they  increase  in  strength  and 
become  confirmed;  vid.  Art.  XI.  All  this  takes  place  according 
to  the  natural  laws  of  the  human  mind  ;  but  the  effect  produced  does 
not  cease,  on  this  account,  to  be  the  work  of  God. 

(2)  But  the  New  Testament  always  ascribes  to  the  Christian 
religion  a  greater  power  and  efficacy  in  rendering  men  virtuous  and 
happy,  than  to  any  truth  ever  discovered  or  taught  by  man,  or  sup- 
ported merely  by  arguments  of  human  wisdom.  Thus  Paul  says, 
Rom.  1:  IG,  {vuyyihov  Xqcotov  is  dvva^ig  ■&£0v  fig  aoixrjQiav  irav- 
Ti  Toi  TxcoxfvovTi.     In    1  Cor.  i.  and  ii.  he  shows  that  the  Gospel 
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had  produced  greater  effects,  than  any  human  system  ever  did  or 
could  produce,  although  exhibited  in  the  most  eloquent,  forcible, 
and  convincing  manner.  Cf  John 6:  63,  and  John  iii.  Experience 
and  history  confirm  this.  Philosophers  and  moralists,  who  depend 
upon  the  internal  strength  and  validity  of  their  systems  derived  from 
human  wisdom,  have  never  been  able  to  accomplish  such  great  and 
wonderful  results  as  the  Christian  religion  has  produced,  although 
exhibited  without  eloquence  or  human  wisdom.  What  merely  hu- 
man teacher  of  morals  could  ever  boast  of  so  great  and  remarkable 
an  effect  from  his  instructions,  as  we  read  of  in  Acts  2:  37,  and  8: 
27 — 38.  And  whence  is  all  this  ?  Some  have  thought  it  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  divine  authority  on  which  the  Christian  doctrine  is  publish- 
ed. This  authority  they  say,  exerts  more  influence  on  one  toho  ac- 
knowledges it,  and  removes  doubts  and  difficulties  more  easily,  than 
the  most  convincing  arguments  and  the  most  eloquent  address,  which 
depend  on  nothing  more  than  mere  human  authority.  But  why  have 
not  other  religions,whichhave  also  been  published  on  divine  authority, 
produced  these  same  effects?  This  divine  authority  cannot,  therefore, 
be  the  only  ground  of  the  difference.  With  this  must  be  connected 
the  internal  excellence  of  the  religion  itself,  and  the  salutary  nature  of 
its  doctrines.  These  two  taken  together,  constitute  the  whole  cause, 
so  far  at  least  as  it  is  ea-/er?««%  visible,  of  the  facts  under  consideration. 
But  even  these  do  not  satisfactorily  account  for  all  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  Christian  doctrine  ;  they  are  not  assigned  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  the  principal  cause  from  which  these  effects  are  ex- 
plicable. The  Scriptures  teach,  that  the  cause  of  these  great  ef^ 
fects  does  not  lie  merely  in  the  power  and  weightof  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  the  evidence  by  which  they  are  supported,  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  almighty  power  and  injluence  of  God,  who  through 
the  Christian  doctrine  works  in  the  souls  of  men  ;  vid.  §  131,  II.  4. 
This  efficacy  of  the  divine  doctrine  is  called  in  theology,  the  power 
(vis,  efficacia)  of  the  divine  word. 

(3)  Inferences  draion  from  the  preceding  statement. 

(a)  The  power  of  the  word  of  God,  or  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  not  physical,  but  logico-moral ;  i.  e.  the  Holy  Spirit  acts 
upon  the  human  soul  in  a  manner  conformed  to  our  rational 
and  moral  nature.  This  influence  is  founded  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  motives  contained  in  it,  by 
which  the  human  will  is  draion,  but  not  compelled.  To  this  is  add- 
ed on  the  part  of  man,  the  firm   conviction  of  the  divine  origin  and 
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authority  of  this  doctrine,  and  of  the  divine  superintendence  by 
which  its  effect  on  him  is  increased.  Power  to  convince  and  re- 
form is  imparted  to,  and  connected  witli,  the  Christian  doctrine,  in 
the  same  way  as  power  to  germinate  and  grow,  is  given  to  seed,  and 
power  to  heal,  to  medicine. 

This  last  statement  is,  in  itself,  true  and  scriptural,  cf  Mark  4: 
28.  But  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  other  equally  scriptural  view 
of  the  influence  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man.  For  he  does  not  act  on 
us,  otherwise  than  by  means  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  conse- 
quently not  in  a  compulsory  and  irresistible  manner,  but  in  a  man- 
ner conformed  to  the  moral  nature  of  man,  although  the  internal 
moc?«<i- of  his  agency  may  be  inexplicable  to  us.  And  who  can  ex- 
plain the  internal  modus  of  the  effects  produced  by  God  in  the  nat- 
ural world  ?  John  3:  8.  Vid.  §  131,  II.  4.  To  believe,  therefore, 
that  there  is  an  influxum  (vim  physicam,  or  as  others  express  it 
more  guardedly,  pht/sico-analogam),  is,  according  to  what  has  now 
been  said,  not  contrary  to  Scripture,  but  conformed  to  it. 

(6)  But  however  powerful  the  operation  of  the  divine  word,  and 
of  God,  by  means  of  his  word,  may  be,  man  himself  must  not,  in  the 
mean  time,  be  inactive  and  sluggish,  Phil.  2:  12,  13.  For  the  ef- 
fect of  the  divine  influence  on  the  heart  of  any  one,  depends  on  his 
making  a  right  use  and  proper  application  of  the  divine  doctrine, 
and  on  his  whole  conduct  in  regard  to  these  divine  influences.  If 
he  disregards  these  influences,  and  neglects  to  improve  them  in  the 
proper  manner,  he  can  no  more  be  benefited  by  them,  than  one  can 
be  satisfied  and  nourished  without  the  use  of  food.  Such  is  the 
uniform  representation  of  the  Bible.  Vid.  Mark  4:  20,  sq.  Luke  8: 
15,  KuTi^eiv  Xoyov  tv  ttugdla  naXtj  Kal  ayud^rj,  to  embrace  and  obey 
the  truth  loith  an  upright  and  sincere  heart. 

(c)  Theologians  call  the  operations  of  grace  supernatural.  By 
this  they  cannot  mean  to  denote  a  direct,  and  of  course  irresistible, 
agency  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  or  any  thing  properly  miracu- 
lous. This  term  cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  here  in  that  strict 
sense,  in  which  philosophers  use  it.  According  to  the  Pelagian 
theory,  these  influences  can  be  so  called,  only  because  they  are  ex- 
erted through  the  divine  doctrine  which  is  supernaturally  revealed 
(in  respect,  therefore,  to  the  means  by  which  they  are  exerted)  ;  and 
hence  are  more  efficacious,  than  mere  unassisted  reason  could  be. 
Thus  we  call  supernatural  knowledge,  that  for  which  we  are  indebt- 
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ed  to  divine  revelation,  and  natural,  that  to  which  we  can  attain 
through  our  own  reflection.  According  to  the  theory  of  the  ancient 
theologians,  which  is  more  accordant  with  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
with  Christ  and  the  apostles,  these  influences  are  also  called  super- 
natural, because  they  cannot  be  explained  by  any  of  the  known  Inw.'i 
of  nature;  John  3:  8.  1  Cor.  1:  2.  Vid.  §  131,  II.  4.  In  respect 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  influences  of  grace  are  exerted  on  the 
human  soul, — a  manner  entirely  suited  to  its  moral  nature, — the  op- 
erations of  grace  may,  indeed,  be  denominated  natural,  as  they  are 
by  Eberhard,  in  his  "  Apologie  des  Socrates." 

{d)  Theologians  distinguish  between  nature  and  grace.  In  this 
they  follow  Augustine,  vid.  §  132,  II.  But  they  have  differed  very 
much  in  determining  what  are  the  motus  gratia;,  and  what  the  mO' 
tus  naturcB,  and  how  they  can  be  distinguished.  The  common 
opinion  has  been,  that  the  doings  of  the  unconverted,  even  their  vir- 
tues, flow  from  their  nature,  and  therefore,  according  to  Augustine, 
are  not  pleasing  to  God,  or  capable  of  reward.  Of  the  actions  of  the 
regenerate  only,  can  it  be  said,  that  they  are  acceptable  in  his  sight, 
and  flow  from  the  influences  of  grace.  Vid.  Spener,  Vom  Unter- 
schied  der  Natur  und  Gnade,  Erfurt,  1715.  But  there  are  difficul- 
ties attending  this  opinion,  §  125.  To  determine  the  marks,  by 
which  nature  and  grace  may  be  distinguished,  the  matter  can  be 
stated  as  follows:  every  thing  which  we  owe  to  the  right  use  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  to  the  agency  of  God  through  his  truth,  is 
the  effect  of  grace  ;  and  every  thing  in  us  which  has  not  its 
origin  or  foundation  in  the  use  of  the  divine  truth,  is  the  effect 
of  nature.  If  then  we  can  ascertain  how  much  Vv^e  owe  to  our  be- 
ing instructed  in  divine  truth,  and  to  the  influences  of  God  by  its 
means,  we  may  also  know  how  much  we  owe  to  grace.  Proceed- 
ing in  this  way,  we  do  not  treat  nature  (or  that  essential  constitu- 
tion which  God  has  given  toman),  with  contemptuous  disregard ; 
nor  are  we  compelled,  in  denying  ^race  to  the  heathen,  to  deny  de- 
cidedly, that  they  had  any  virtue,  or  can  attain  to  salvation. 

Note.  In  popular  religious  instruction,  the  teacher  should  confine  himself  to 
such  clear  and  scriptural  points,  as  Morushas  exhibited  (pp.  236, 237, Note  4),  il- 
lustrating these  by  the  Bible  and  experience,  and  setting  aside  all  learned 
theological  disputes  and  scholastic  terms. 

(1)    G6d    has  endued   man   with   reason  and  conscience.     By  the  aid   of 
tliese  principles,  man  is  enabled  to  learn  much  respecting  the  nature  and  will 
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of  God,  and  to  act  conformably  to  this  correct  knowledge,  Rom.  1:  19,  20.  2: 
14,  15,  sq. 

(2)  But  the  Holy  Scriptures  give  us  a  far  more  perfect  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  our  duty.  The  revealed  religion  contained  in  them  has  mucli  which 
is  peculiarly  excellent,  and  which  is  not  taught  in  natural  religion.  And,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  God  has  promised  his  special  as- 
sistance, support  and  guidance  to  those  who  possess  them,  and  obey  the  pre- 
cepts contained  in  Ihein.  And  this  promise  is  confirmed  by  experience; 
Rom.  I.  II.  We  ought  therefore  thankfully  to  receive,  and  faithfully  to  obey, 
the  instruction  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

(3)  No  one  can  understand,  discern,  or  receive  with  approbation  the  in- 
structions of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  unless  he  is  taught  the  truths  contained  in 
them.  Nor  can  any  one  obey  these  instructions,  unless  the  hindrances  whicii 
stand  in  the  way  of  liis  reception  of  them,  in  his  understanding  and  will,  are 
remo\'«d,  1  Cor.  2:  14. 

(4)  To  be  delivered  through  divine  instruction  and  assistance,  from  our  ig- 
norance, our  mistakes,  prejudices,  and  from  our  evil  passions,  is  a  great  and 
invaluable  benefit;  and  we  owe  this  benefit  to  none  but  God  and  the  Holy 
Spirit;  vid.  the  texts  cited,  §  1.30. 

(5)  There  are,  and  always  will  be,  great  difficulties  and  hindrances,  both 
within  and  without,  by  wi)ich  our  assent  to  the  truths  of  revelation  will  be 
weakened,  and  our  progress  in  holiness  retarded  ;  and  these  difficulties  and 
hindrances  cannot  be  overcome  and  removed,  without  the  constant  assistance 
and  support  of  God,  John  5:  44.  8:43,  sq.  Ephes.  4:  18,  and  other  passages, 
vid.  §§  130,  131. 

(G)  We  need  therefore,  in  commencing  and  continuing  a  life  of  piety,  the 
help,  support  and  guidance  of  God.  We  ourselves,  however,  must  not  in  the 
mean  time  be  inactive,  but  must  conscientiously  employ  the  means  which 
God  has  given  us,  and  faithfully  obey  the  instructions  and  directions  contain- 
ed in  the  Bible,  always  remembering,  that  we  owe  these  means  of  improve- 
ment and  virtue  to  God  only,  and  that  without  him  wc  can  do  nolliing;  Thil. 
2:  12,  13. 


[Note.  Tlie  opinions  of  the  liUtheran  theologians  since  the  time  of  our  au- 
thor, have  been  equally  diversified  as  when  he  wrote,  and  perhaps  more  so. 
This  is  the  less  strange,  as  it  is  now  a  conceded  point,  that  their  own  estab- 
lished standards  are  at  variance  among  tliemselvcs  on  the  doctrine  of  the  ope- 
rations of  grace  ;  cf.  Vol.  I.  §  32,  Note.  Henke,  Eckennann,  and  Wegschei- 
der  follow  out  the  positions  of  Morus,  Junkheim,  Michaelis,  Dcederlein  and 
others,  to  the  full  Pelagian  extreme,  and  make  the  grace  of  God  in  conver- 
sion to  be  only  that  general  agency,  by  which  he  has  endued  man  with 
rational  powers,  written  the  law  upon  his  heart,  instituted  Christianity  and 
caused  it  to  be  promulgated,  and  by  which,  in  his  providential  arrangements, 
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he  gives  to  every  man  opportunity  and  excitement  to  repentance.  Ammon 
also  (Summa,  §  132,  133),  makes  the  renewing  grace  of  God  to  consist  procu- 
ratione  institutionis  saiutaris,  excitatione  per  exempla  virtutis  illustria,  -pauper - 
tate,  calamitatibus,  admonltionihus  amicorum  et  inimicorum. 

All  these  writers  agree  in  making  the  operations  of  grace  merely  external,  in 
the  way  of  moral  influence,  and  in  denying  an  immediate  agency  of  God  upon 
the  human  mind.  In  this,  their  system  is  stamped  with  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial features  of  Pelagianism  :  cf  Neander's  developement  of  the  Pelagian  sys- 
tem in  Part  III.  of  the  2d  Vol.  of  his  Church  Hist. 

There  is  another  class  who  are  distinguished  from  the  former  by  admitting 
an  immediate  divine  agency  in  the  moral  kingdom,  though  they  differ  among 
themselves  as  to  the  relation  of  this  influence  to  the  agency  of  man,  especial- 
ly at  the  commencement  of  the  life  of  faith.  Bretschneider  contends  strenu- 
ously for  an  immediate  divine  influence  as  indispensable  to  conversion.  At 
the  same  time,  he  supposes  it  to  depend  upon  the  character  and  state  of  the  in- 
dividual who  is  the  subject  of  this  influence,  whether  grace  alone  produces  faith 
in  him,  or  whether  he  himself  contributes  any  thing  towards  it.  The  opera- 
lions  of  grace,  accordingly,  are  not  uniform,  but  as  various  as  the  states  in 
which  it  finds  man,  from  untutored  barbarism,  to  the  highest  degree  of  illumi- 
nation and  refinement  enjoyed  in  Christian  lands.  Nearly  the  same  views 
are  expressed  by  Reinhard   in   his  Theology. 

Neander  and  Tholuck,  as  will  be  obvious  to  any  attentive  reader  of  their 
virorks,  hold  prominently,  that  even  in  faith  there  is  a  divine  element, — that  it 
can  by  no  means  result  from  the  unaided  efforts  of  man  ;  that  besides  the  gen- 
eral influence  of  Christianity,  there  is  an  internal  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God, — a  drawing  of  the  Heavenly  Father  ; — but  that  man  also  is  active  in  this 
work  ;  and  that  it  is  an  unwarrantable  assumption  to  undertake  to  settle  im- 
moveable limits  to  these  two  conspiring  agencies,  or  to  solve  the  mystery 
belonging  to  the  secret  operations  of  grace. 

Again  ;  Schleiermacher,  Marheinecke,  and  others  belonging  to  the  more  ap- 
propriately philosophical  school  of  Tlicologians,  have  restored  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  Augustine  as  to  immediate  and  efficacious  grace,  and  the  absolute  and 
unqualified  dependence  of  man  upon  God  for  the  very  commencement  of 
faith. — With  regard  to  this  class,  it  is  remarkable,  that  while  Augustine  and 
Calvin  rested  the  proof  of  this  doctrine  mainly  upon  scriptural  authority,  these 
have  been  led  to  adopt  and  now  maintain  it,  on  grounds  purely  philosophical. 
The  weight  of  the  names  of  such  writers,  has  raised  the  Augustinian  and  Cal- 
vinistic  theory  of  grace  far  above  the  contempt  and  reproach,  with  which  it 
was  heretofore  treated  by  the  great  body  of  Lutheran  Theologians. 

A  few  extracts,  under  distinct  heads,  will  show  something  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  doctrine  is  treated  by  writers  of  this  class,  and  how  much  impor- 
tance is  attached  by  them  to  the  idea,  that  the  divine  influences  are  immediate, 
and  not  merely  moral  and  external.  Our  extracts  are  drawn  from  two  of 
the  more  lucid  and  popular  writers.  The  statements  of  Schleiermacher  and 
others  of  the  same  School  upon  this  subject,  though  still  more  decisive  on  the 
point  in  question,  are  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  whole  of  their  system, 
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and  receive  so  much  colouring  from  it,  as  to  require  more  explanation  to  render 
them  perfectly  intelligible,  than  the  present  limits  will  allow. 

That  such  an  influence  is  to  be  desired,  is  aflirmed  bj'  Reinhard  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  4tli  Vol.  of  his*' Moral,"  S.  129.  "  When  one  consid- 
ers the  innate  depravity  of  which  man  is  conscious, — the  weakness  of  his 
moral  powers  hence  resulting, — the  innumerable  perversions  to  which 
those  constitutional  feelings  and  propensities  which  are  in  themselves  good, 
are  liable,  the  disordered  states  which  arise  from  these  perversions,  and  which 
more  or  less  hinder  a  true  moral  developement, — in  fine,  the  many  external 
causes  which  nourish  and  strengthen  depravity,  and  render  genuine  reforma- 
tion exceedingly  difficult; — when  one  who  is  in  earnest  in  the  work  of  im- 
provenent  considers  all  this,  he  must  feel  the  wish  arise,  that  God  would  light- 
en this  arduous  work,  and  come  in  aid  of  his  efforts." 

Objections  having  often  been  made  to  the  possibility  of  such  influences,  by 
Rcimarus,  Lessing  and  others,  on  the  ground  that  violence  would  thus  be  done 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man,  Bretschneider  thus  replies: 
"  That  God  has  power  to  act  inwardly  on  the  souls  of  men,  and  to  awaken 
ideas  in  their  minds,  cannot  be  denied.  As  the  Creator  of  spirits  he  knows 
their  nature,  and  how  he  can  operate  upon  them  ;  and  as  almighty,  he  must 
be  able  to  produce  in  his  creatures  any  effect  which  he  desires.  Does  any  one 
deny  this  power  to  God,  he  erects  between  him  and  the  spiritual  world  an  in- 
surmountable wall  of  partition  ;  and  in  order  to  be  consistent,  must  deny  that 
God  is  the  Governor  of  the  world  in  general,  any  more  than  he  is  of  the  spir- 
itual world.  The  possibility  of  an  inward  agency  of  God  upon  the  world  of 
spirits  cannot  therefore  be  denied,  although  the  manner  in  which  this  agency 
is  exerted  is  inscrutable  ;  which  indeed  is  true  as  to  the  manner  of  all  the  di- 
vine operations.'  *  *  With  what  truth  now  is  it  presupposed  that  these  influ- 
ences must  hamper  the  free  agency  of  the  mind,  and  reduce  the  subject  of 
them  to  a  mere  machine?  Does  not  the  very  nature  of  the  case  require  that 
Reason,  the  recipient,  should  actively  receive,  retain,  and  appropriate  that 
which  is  given  it  ?  Does  not  the  teacher  often,  in  giving  instruction  to  the 
child,  suddenly  interrupt  the  course  of  his  thoughts,  and  put  him  on  an  entire- 
ly new  train  of  ideas  ?  But  are  the  laws  of  mind  in  the  child  violated  by  this 
interruption  .' — The  teacher,  it  is  said,  makes  use  of  words.  But  cannot  God, 
by  an  adloquium  internum  cause  new  thoughts  in  the  souls  of  men  ?  Or  are 
words  the  only  possible  way  by  which  a  Spirit  can  impart  his  light  to  other 
spirits,  and  teach  them."     Dogmatik,  B.  I.  S.  129,  ff. 

But  an  immediate  influence  of  this  kind  is  not  only  desirable  nnd  possible, 
but  also  highly  probable.  Here  again  Bretschneider  remarks  :  "  As  God  stands 
in  connexion  with  the  material  world,  and  by  his  most  full  and  perfect  life 
continually  operates  upon  it ;  he  must  also  stand  in  constant  connexion  with 
the  moral  world  ;  otherwise  there  could  be  no  moral  government."  Dogmat- 
ik, B.  II.  S.  COO.  This  probability  drawn  from  the  cooperation  of  God  in  the 
material  world,  is  stated  still  more  strongly  by  Reinhard.  If  there  is  an  im- 
mediate concurrence  and  agency  of  God  in  the  material  world,  as  generally 
conceded  by  German  philosophers  and  theologians,  such  an  agency  is  much 
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more  to  be  expected  in  the  moral  world,  since  this  is  a  far  more  congenial 
sphere  for  divine  operations.  "  In  the  material  sphere,  the  connexion  between 
natural  causes  and  effects  is  obvious  to  the  senses,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
principally  regarded  by  us,  although  even  here  the  Scriptures  commonly 
mention  only  the  highest  and  last  cause,  which  is  God.  But  in  the  kingdom  of 
freedom,  there  is  no  such  mechanical  connexion  between  cause  and  effect, 
but  an  unimpeded  intercommunion  of  beings  freely  acting ;  iiere,  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  we,  with  the  Scriptures,  should  not  conceive  of  an 
immediate  influence,  since  such  an  influence  is  far  more  adapted  than  one 
which  is  mediate,  to  the  sphere  of  which  we  are  now  speaking."  Moral,  B. 
IV.  S.  2.58. 

But  while  these  writers  contend  for  the  fact  of  immediate  divine  influ- 
ences in  promoting  the  renewal  of  men,  they  are  careful  to  guard  against  the 
perversion  of  this  doctrine  by  enthusiasts  and  fanatics.  "  The  reality  of  these 
influences,"  says  Bretschneider,  "  cannot  be  proved  from  experience.  The  in- 
fluences of  grace  as  such,  cannot  be  distinguished  in  consciousness  froiii  oth- 
ers ;  because  our  consciousness  informs  us  only  of  the  effect,  and  not  of  its  or- 
igin ;  takes  note  only  of  the  change  itself,  which  passes  within  us,  but  is  un- 
able to  feel  whether  it  comes  from  God.  *  *  As  the  agency  of  God  in  the  ma- 
terial world  always  appears  to  us  as  natural,  and  in  the  effects  produced  we 
never  discern  the  supernatural  cause  ;  so  his  agency  in  the  moral  world  will 
always  appear  to  us  as  natural,  and  conformed  to  the  laws  of  psychology,  and 
we  are  unable  in  our  consciousness  to  distinguish  him  as  the  acting  cause." 
Dogmatik,  B.  II.  S.  600.     Cf  Reinhard's  "  Moral,"  B.  IV.  S.  2G4. 

In  this  manner  do  these  writers  contend  for  the  fact  of  immediate  divine 
influences,  by  arguments  derived  from  the  need  of  man,  the  perfections  of 
God,  and  the  analogy  of  his  agency  in  the  material  universe  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  guard  against  the  perversions  of  tliis  salutary  opinion  by  enthusiasts  who, 
in  the  words  of  Tucker,  "  tiiink  they  can  see  the  flashes  of  illumination, 
and  feel  the  floods  of  inspiration  poured  on  them  directly  from  the  divine 
hand,  and  who  undertake  to  give  an  exact  history  of  all  his  motions  from  the 
very  day  and  hour  when  he  first  touched  their  hearts." 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  Kant  conceded  the  possibility  of  immedi- 
ate operations  of  grace  for  the  conversion  of  man,  but  denied  that  they  could 
be  either  proved  or  disproved  from  philosophy.  The  belief  in  such  influences 
he  held  to  be  useful  in  awakening  the  hope,  that  God  would  do  for  us,  what 
we  ourselves  might  be  unable  to  accomplish  in  the  work  of  our  moral  renova- 
vation. — Tr.] 
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APPENDIX. 

Of  Prayer  as  a  means  of  grace. 

The  doctrine  respecting  praj/er  is  commonly  treated  in  system- 
atic theology,  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  the  operations  of 
grace.  But  as  the  full  discussion  of  this  subject  belongs  rather  to 
Christian  ethics,  than  to  theology,  it  has  by  some  theologians  been 
either  wholly  omitted  or  only  cursorily  noticed  in  their  systems.  On 
this  subject,  we  shall  make  here  only  the  following  remarks.  The 
prayer  of  Christians  is  a  means  of  grace  included  under  Christian 
doctrine,  and  not  to  be  separated  from  it.  For  the  influence  of 
prayer  is  not  to  be  derived  from  the  mere  act  of  those  who  pray.  It 
stands  in  conne.Kion  with  the  power  of  the  religious  truths,  to  which 
prayer  relates. 

(1)  Statement  of  the  philosophical  theory  respecting  prayer. 

The  following  is  the  theory  respecting  prayer  which  has  been 
adopted  in  modern  times,  especially  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
Mosheim  and  Morus,  and  which  is  held  by  many  philosophical  and 
theological  moralists.  One  who  institutes  a  merely  philosophical 
examination  of  prayer,  and  passes  by  all  the  positive  promises  to  the 
supplicant  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  especially  in  the 
Christian  system,  will  yet  allow,  if  he  understands  the  nature  of 
man,  a  great  moral  influence  to  prayer.  For  it  is  the  means  of  re- 
minding us  of  the  great  truths  of  religion,  and  of  impressing  these 
truths  deeply  on  our  hearts.  It  excites,  moreover,  a  sure  and  grate- 
ful confidence  in  God  and  his  promises,  and  a  longing  desire  after 
the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  which  he  has  promised.  It  is  there- 
fore, in  itself,  of  a  most  beneficial  tendency,  and  has  an  indescriba- 
ble influence  in  promoting  moral  improvement  and  in  purifying  the 
heart.  A  man  is  not  prepared  for  the  blessings  which  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  promises,  and  is  not  capable  of  free,  moral  improve- 
ment, unless  he  acknowledges  God  as  the  author  of  them,  and  has  a 
lively  perception  of  these  benefits,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain 
them.  Now  from  this  desire  after  divine  blessings,  springs  the  wish, 
directed  to  God,  that  he  would  bestow  them  upon  us  ;  and  this  is 
the  inward  prayer  of  the  heart.  If  these  feelings  are  strong  and 
vivid,  it  is  common  and  natural  to  us,  to  express  them  in  icords  and 
in  the  form  of  an  address  to  God,  whom  we  conceive  to  be  present 
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with  us,  and  acquainted  with  our  thoughts  and  wishes.  (The  ver- 
bal expression  is,  however,  by  no  means  essential  to  prayer.  A  soul 
directed  to  God  is  all  which  is  requisite.)  By  the  very  act  of  prayer, 
this  vividness  of  conception  is  very  much  heightened,  and  in  this 
way  our  desires  and  our  longings  are  cherished  and  strengthened 
by  prayer  itself  In  this  exercise  God  is  made,  as  it  were,  present 
with  us ;  and  while  we  are  engaged  in  this  duty,  we  feel  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  feel  in  direct  intercourse  with  a  person  who  is  near  at 
hand,  listening  to  us,  and  who  by  our  words  and  requests  is  render- 
ed favorable  towards  us  and  becomes  intimate  with  us.  To  the  phi- 
losopher, all  this  may  appear  illusion  and  imagination  ;  but  if  he 
looks  at  experience,  which  on  this  subject  is  worth  more  than  all 
speculation,  he  will  find  that  this  aid  is  indispensable  to  any  one  who 
means  to  make  religion  a  matter  of  serious  and  lasting  interest. 
Experience  shows  that  good  thoughts,  purposes,  and  resolutions, 
unaccompanied  by  prayer,  amount  to  nothing,  because  they  leave 
the  heart  cold,  and  the  mind  unaffected. 

(2)  Examination  of  this  view  of  prayer. 

It  is  true  that  prayer,  considered  merely  as  a  means  of  improve- 
ment, has  great  moral  advantages ;  i.  e.  that  it  has  a  great  effect  on 
our  moral  improvement,  that  it  witholds  from  evil,  tranquillizes  the 
soul,  and  is  in  every  way  promotive  of  the  interests  of  morality  and 
sincere  religion.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  it  would  cease  to  produce 
these  results  which  are  expected  from  it,  if  we  should  content  our- 
selves with  this  theory  of  our  philosophical  moralists,  and  did  not 
confidently  hope  to  obtain  the  blessings  for  which  we  ask.  One 
who  considers  the  often-repeated  assurances,  "  he  that  asks,  shall 
receive,"  etc.  as  delusive,  and  not  serious  or  sincere,  will  find  that 
he  wants  an  inward  impulse  to  prayer.  He  can  exercise  no  earnest 
desires,  no  real  confidence,  and  no  hearty  gratitude.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  inquire  how  God  can  hear  and  answer  our  supplications, 
without  infringing  upon  his  immutability,  or  altering  the  establish- 
ed course  of  nature.  We  are  to  be  satisfied  with  knowing,  that  he 
can  do  more  than  we  understand,  and  that  he  can  and  will  do  every 
thing  which  he  has  promised.  Such  considerations,  connected  with 
personal  experience,  are  enough  to  secure  us  against  every  doubt. 
Neither  Christ,  nor  the  other  early  teachers  of  morals,  nor  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Old  Testament,  ever  made  use  of  the  motives  to  prayer, 
so  often  used  at  the  present  day,  derived  merely  from  its  moral  ad- 
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vantages.  Their  great  motive  to  prayer,  is,  that  it  will  be  heard, 
upon  which  they  could  depend  as  confidently,  as  the  child  does  upon 
its  father,  when  it  requests  what  is  needful  for  it.  This  is  the 
great  motive  by  which  prayer  should  be  inculcated  on  the  com- 
mon people  and  the  young ;  otherwi.?e  they  easily  get  the  erroneous 
impression,  that  prayer,  as  such,  is  of  no  advantage,  and  in  reality 
useless,  since  it  is  not  heard.  On  this  account,  Jesus  and  the  oth- 
er teachers  of  morals  and  religion  in  ancient  times,  did  wisely,  both 
in  omitting  to  mention  the  motives  to  prayer  derived  from  its  moral 
uses,  and  in  inculcating  it  on  the  simple  ground,  that  it  is  heard; 
without  philosophizing  upon  the  question,  in  what  way  it  has  an  in- 
fluence. And  certainly  Christians  do  well,  in  holding  fast  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Jesus  and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Cf.  Cramer,  Die  Lehre 
vom  Gebet,  nach  Offenbarung  und  Vernuuft  untersucht,  u.  s.  w., 
Keil  und  Hamburgh,  1786,  Svo  ;  and  Nitzsch,  Diss,  inaugural., 
Ratio  qua  Christus  usus  est  in  commendando  precandi  officio,  Vite- 
berg.  1790;  also,  "  Nonnulla  ad  historiam  de  usu  religiosa  precatio- 
nis  morali  pertinentia,"  by  the  same  author  and  published  at  the 
same  place,  1790,  4to. 

Two  points  deserve  particular  consideration  in  this  connexion. 

(«)  The  feeling  that  prayer  is  necessary,  is  absolutely  universal. 
The  history  of  all  nations  who  have  had  any  religion,  shows  that 
prayer  is  every  where  recognized  as  an  auxiliary  to  piety,  which  is 
indispensable  and  founded  in  our  very  nature.  Experience,  too, 
teaches  that  those  religions  which  inculcate  frequent  prayer,  and  in- 
sist upon  it,  as  a  duty  of  the  first  importance,  are  the  most  practical, 
and  can  enumerate  among  their  followers  more  examples  of  men  em- 
inently religious  and  virtuous,  than  other  religions,  which  make 
prayer  of  less  importance,  and  at  most  prescribe  certain  public 
prayers  and  set  formulas.  Next  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  relig- 
ion, the  Mohammedan  has  exerted  the  most  influence  on  the  heart, 
because  it  so  strenuously  inculcates  prayer.  This  religion  next  to 
the  Jewish  and  Christian,  has  had  the  greatest  number  of  truly  re- 
ligious professors  and  devout  worshippers  of  God.  [Cf  the  work  of 
Tholuck  on  Ssuffisinus,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Ssuffis, — a  Mahom- 
medan  sect  in  Persia.     Tr.] 

(6)  Christ  makes  it  the  special  duty  of  his  followers  to  suppli^ 
cate  God  in  his  name,  and  promises  to  them  a  sure  audience,  which 
he  would,  as  it  were,   procure  for  them,  John  14:  13.  16:23,24. 
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This  duty  is  inculcated  by  the  Apostles  upon  all  Christians.  The 
sentiment  of  many  passages  taken  together  is  this  :  pray  with  refer- 
ence to  Christ  and  his  work,  consequently  in  belief  or  sure  confi- 
dence in  him,  and  in  his  promises.  In  prayer  we  must  be  deeply 
convinced,  that  he  is  the  author  of  our  salvation,  that  even  now  he 
is  mindful  of  our  interests,  and  makes  the  things  for  which  we  ask 
his  own,  and  intercedes  with  God  to  hear  our  requests.  In  this  res- 
pect he  is  represented  as  our  Parachtus  and  advocate  with  God, 
1  John  2:  1.  But  the  blessings  which  Christianity  promises  to  us 
are  not  temporal  but  spiritual.  Desire  to  obtain  these,  is  always 
conformable  to  the  divine  will ;  and  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the 
hearing  of  prayer  is  certain. 


ARTICLE  THIRTEENTH. 


ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SOCIETY  OR  CHURCH. 


[The  commoD  order  is  to  treat,  first  of  the  i^acrameiits,  and  then  of  the  Church  ;  but  the  re- 
verse order  is  in  many  respects  more  natural  and  proper;  for  both  of  these  parts  of  divine  ser- 
vice have  a  principal  relation  to  tlie  Church.  By  Baptism  "e  are  solemnly  initiated  into  the 
Church;  and  by  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  membors  of  the  Church  solemnly  renew  and  perpet- 
uate the  remembrance  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  blessings  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  the 
human  race. 


§  134.   What  is  meant  bij  the   Christian  Church ;    its  object ;  its 
names ;  and  the  ffivisions  of  the  Church  common  in  Theology. 

I.  Idea  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  its  object;  and  an  explanation  of  its  Scriptural  names. 

The  Christian  Church,  in  the  widest  sense,  may  be  defined  to 
be,  the  whole  number  of  those  who  agree  in  worshipping  God  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  wider  sense,  it  agrees 
with  the  word  Christendom. — Its  object  is,  to  maintain  and  perpetu- 
ate the  Christian  doctrine,  and  by  means  of  ordinances  and  exercis- 
es observed  in  common,  to  promote  the  practice  of  it.  Such  is  the 
great  body  of  mankind,  that  without  some  common  duties,  and  some 
external  ordinances,  the  Christian  Religion  could  scarcely  be  main- 
tained among  them  ;  certainly  it  could  not  be  kept  from  totally  de- 
generating. The  government  and  preservation  of  the  Church  are 
everywhere  properly  ascribed   to  Christ,   as  its   head.     The  same 
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Scriptural  principles  are  therefore,  applicable  here,  which  were  above 
laid  down  in  the  doctrine  respecting  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  §98. 
The  Scriptural  names  of  Church  are, 

(1)  .Ey.y.lt]Ota.  This  term  is  used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  an 
assembly  of  men,  called  together  on  the  authority  of  the  magistra- 
cy ;  from  innaXioi,  evoco,  convoco  ;  e.  g.  Acts  19:  32,  39.  The  He- 
brew iifip  is  used  in  the  same  way,  especially  in  the  books  of  Mo- 
ses, and  is  commonly  translated  in  the  Septuagint  by  ixuh^ata. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Hebrew  N^px: .  The  term  brjjD  (^^n';)  , 
denoted  secondarily  all  those  who  belonged  to  the  Jewish  people, 
and  professed  the  Jewish  religion.  Christians  took  the  word 
from  the  Jews,  and  like  them  used  ixxltjaiu  to  denote,  (a)  particu- 
lar societies  of  Christians  in  particular  cities  or  provinces,  e.  g.  in- 
xXrjola  iv  '/egoaoXvfioig,  x.  r.  L  Acts  8:  1 ;  (6)  the  religious  assem- 
blies of  these  societies,  and  the  places  in  which  they  met ;  e.  g. 
1  Cor.  11:  18.  14:  19,  2S,  etc. ;  (c)  the  whole  sum  of  those  who 
profess  the  Christian  religion,  wherever  they  may  be  ;  e.  g.  1  Cor. 
12:  28.  Matt.  16:  18,  sq. 

(2)  ^vpaycoyij  and  iniavvayoyrj-  and  these,  too,  are  used  by 
the  Septuagint  to  render  the  words  bnj?  and  rj'iy.  But  they  were 
employed  by  the  Grecian  Jews  about  the  time  of  Christ,  to  denote 
their  places  of  prayer  or  oratories,  and  the  congregations  connected 
with  them  ;  vid.  Vitringa,  de  Synagoga  Vetere.  And  so  we  find 
them  used  in  the  New  Testament,  to  denote  the  religious  assem- 
blies of  Christians,  and  the  places  where  they  held  them  ;  e.  g.  Heb. 
10:  25.  James  2:  2.  These  terms,  however,  were  never  used,  like 
the  preceding,  to  denote  the  whole  of  Christendom. 

(3)  There  were  also  various  figurative  names  employed.  E.  g. 
BaaiXeiu  tcoj/  ovQavo)v  or  xov  S^fov.  So  frequently  in  the  discour- 
ses of  Christ,  vid.  §  99,  I.  But  this  term  denotes  not  simply  the 
Christian  Religion  and  Church  ;  it  comprehends  all  to  whom  be- 
long the  rights,  duties,  and  the  entire  blessedness  of  the  pious  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  in  this  life  and  the  life  to  come  ;  e.  g.  John  3:  3. 
Matt.  5:  3. — 2mfia  Xgiorov  (of  which  he  is  the  y.iCfaXn), — a  figu- 
rative expression  used  to  denote  the  intimate  connexion  between 
believers  and  Christ,  and  to  impress  upon  them  the  duties  of  mutu- 
al harmony  and  brotherly  love  ;  Rom.  12:  5.  He  is  the  Head,  we 
the  members,  Eph.  1:  22,  also  ch.  iv.  and  v. — Nuog  d^iov,  1  Cor.  3: 
16,  17, — used  to  describe  the  dignity  and   holiness  of  Christians, 
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and  the  inviolableness  of  their  rights. — Oixog  ^iov,  1  Pet.  4:  17,  sq. 
— Besides  these,  all  the  terms  used  to  designate  the  Israelites  as  the 
peculiar  and  favorite  people  of  God.jire  transferred  to  Christians  in 
the  New  Testament,  e.  g.  Xuog  TifQiovaiog,  Tit.  2:  14  ;  Xaog  fig  ne- 
gin6c7jocp  {neginoiijOKog),  1  Pet.  2:  9  ;  tKXtKToi,  y,.  r.  A.  The  Israel- 
ites were  the  ancient  people,  of  God  (under  the  ■nttlaia  diu-&^xt]),  in 
opposition  to  the  new  people  of  God  (under  the  auivijdcu'&r'jiiT]).  And 
this  ancient  people  is  always  regarded  as  the  stock,  from  which  the 
new  sprung,  Rom.  11:  17,  sq.  Acts  15:  16.  And  on  this  very  ac- 
count, Paul  earnestly  warns  Christians,  in  the  passage  cited,  against 
despising  or  undervaluing  the  Jews. 


II.  Divisions  of  tlie  Church. 

(1)  Into  2iniversal  ami  part icnlar.  The  Church  universal  com- 
prehends within  itself  all  who  profess  the  Christian  doctrine.  No.  I. 
But  since  all  Christians  cannot  agree  respecting  doctrines  and  forms 
of  worship,  it  is  natural  that  those  who  do  agree  in  these  respects 
should  enter  into  a  more  intimate  connexion.  Hence  have  arisen 
particular  churches,  differing  according  to  place  and  time,  doctrine, 
forms,  etc.  Hence  the  division  of  the  Church  into  the  Eastern, 
Western,  Roman,  African,  Papal,  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  etc. — 
Again ;  these  particular  Churches  are  subdivided  into  Ecclcsim  sin- 
gulares,  by  which  are  understood  the  separate  communions  belong- 
ing to  one  particular  Church,  since  even  these  often  differ  according 
to  time  and  place,  and  even  with  respect  to  doctrines  and  usages. 
Thus  we  have  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Saxony,  Brandenburg, 
Sweden  ;  the  Reformed  Church  in  England  and  Switzerland  ;  etc. 

(2)  Into  the  true  Church,  and  false  Churches,  and  their  subdi- 
visions. This  division  must  be  retained  in  abstracto,  although  it 
should  be  applied  very  cautiously  in  conrrvto,  or  to  particalar  cases. 
We  may  see  in  general,  that  that  Christian  Church  deserves  emi- 
nently the  name  of  the  true  Church,  in  which  there  is  an  entire 
agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles.  The  more 
it  obeys  Christ  in  every  thing  which  he  has  commanded,  the  more 
worthy  is  it  of  this  name,  Eph.  5:  23,  24.  But  there  has  never 
been  a  Church,  respecting  all  whose  members  this  could  be  said  ; 
nor  was  there  any  such,  even  during  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  as 
we  see  from  their  writings ;    there  has  never  been  a  particular 
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Church,  wholly  free  from  errors  and  deviations  from  the  doc- 
trine of  Jesus.  Christ  himself  declares,  that  in  his  Church  on 
earth,  there  will  always  be  error  and  truth,  good  and  evil  mingled 
together  ;  vid.  §  135,  II.  It  is  therefore  better  to  say,  that  is  the 
true  Church,  or  more  properly,  has  the  most  truth,  in  which  there 
is  found  a  nearer  agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  the 
Apostles,  than  in  other  Churches. 

On  this  subject,  the  opinions  of  Christians  are  so  divided,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  characteristic  marks  of  the  true 
Church,  which  would  be  approved  by  all.  The  definition  of  the 
true  Church  will  always  depend  upon  the  individual  belief  and  con- 
viction of  every  Christian  ;  and  each  one  regards  that  Church  as 
true,  which  is  most  accordant  with  his  own  views. — The  following 
principles,  however,  may  be  of  some  practical  importance. 

(a)  No  one  Church  is  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  truth. 
There  are  in  every  Church,  faults,  defects,  and  errors  ;  and  so  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  so  it  is  in  all  human  societies 
and  institutions. 

(6)  Nor  is  there,  on  the  other  hand,  any  Christian  Church  which 
is  wholly  wanting  in  the  truth,  or  which  does  not  profess  many  use- 
ful and  important  truths,  although  mixed  more  or  less  with  error. 
We  cannot  in  this  matter  judge  of  the  particular  members  of  a 
Church  from  the  established  and  received  doctrines  of  their  Church, 
without  doing  the  greatest  injustice.  In  this  respect,  wrong  is  of- 
ten done.  For  experience  teaches,  that  there  are  often  good  Chris- 
tians in  a  Church  which  professes  many  errors,  and  which  has  a  bad 
constitution  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  that  there  are  often  connected 
with  very  excellent  Church-establishments,  those  who  are  unworthy 
of  the  Christian  name. — These  observations  have  given  occasion  to 
the  division  of  the  Church  into  pure  and  impure,  according  as  more 
or  less  errors  or  false  principles  are  embraced.  We  also  speak  of  a 
corrupt  Church,  by  which  is  meant  particularly  a  Church  in  which 
false  moral  principles,  exerting  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  life 
and  Christian  walk,  are  mingled  with  Christian  doctrine.  It  re- 
mains therefore  true,  that  the  separate  Christian  communions  are  of 
different  value  and  excellence,  according  to  their  greater  or  less  pu- 
rity in  doctrine,  and  according  to  the  greater  or  less  adaptedness  of 
their  external  polity  and  forms  to  promote  moral  improvement.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  in  itself  an  indifferent  matter  to  which  of  these 
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one  belongs.  No  one,  however,  should  desire  to  make  his  own  in- 
dividual conviction  the  unconditional  rule  for  all  others,  and  despise 
and  condemn  those  who  do  not  a^ree  with  himself. 

(c)  If  there  is  no  Church  in  which  the  system  of  doctrine,  the 
regulations,  forms  of  worshij),  etc.  are  perfect  and  incapable  of  im- 
provement ;  it  follows,  that  improvements  may  and  ought  to  be 
made  in  them,  whenever  and  wherever  there  is  a  necessity  for  it, 
and  that  it  is  an  entirely  false  maxim,  to  adhere  invariably  to  what 
is  ancient,  and  never  to  alter.  It  does  not  belong,  however,  to  any 
particular  member,  not  even  to  a  public  teacher,  to  urge  his  suppos- 
ed improvements  upon  the  Church.  And  correct  as  is  the  princi- 
ple de  reforniatione  ecclesia;,  in  the  abstract,  its  practical  applica- 
tion is  attended  with  very  great  difficulties. 

(<-/)  To  unite  externally  all  the  different  Churches,  is  not  practi- 
cable ;  and  even  if  it  could  be  done,  would  occasion  more  injury 
than  benefit.  And  notwithstanding  all  the  difference  as  to  opinion 
and  form  in  religious  matters,  mutual  love  and  toleration  may  still 
exist.  This  is  proved  by  the  History  of  the  Church  in  ancient  and 
modern  times. 

(3)  The  Church  is  divided  into  visible  and  invisible.  This  di- 
vision is  entirely  rejected  in  several  of  the  new  systems,  e.  g.  in 
those  of  Gruner,  Doderlein,  and  others.  They  seem,  however,  to 
have  taken  offence  merely  at  the  terms.  The.se  are,  indeed,  new, 
and  have  come  into  use  since  the  Reformation.  But  the  thing  it- 
self which  is  intended  by  these  terms  is  well  supported,  and  is  as  an- 
cient as  the  Christian  Church  itself',  and  was  acknowledged  as  true 
by  Christ  and  the  Apostles  and  the  whole  early  Church.  These 
terms  came  into  use  in  the  following  way  :  Luther  denied  that  the 
Romish  Church,  according  to  the  doctrine  and  polity  which  it  then 
professed,  is  the  true  Church.  It  was  then  asked.  Where  then  was 
the  true  Church  before  him  ?  To  which  he  answered,  that  it  was 
invisible,  i.  e.  before  the  Reformation  those  Christians  had  constitut- 
ed the  true  Church  and  held  the  pure  doctrine,  who,  without  regard- 
ing the  authority  and  commandment  of  men,  had  followed  the  Scrip- 
tures according  to  their  own  views,  had  lived  piously,  and  kept 
themselves  free  from  the  errors  of  the  public  Religion  ;  and  such 
persons  there  always  had  been,  even  at  the  most  corrupt  periods, 
although  they  had  not  always  been  known.     It   was   from  this  just 
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observation,  that  this  division  arose.     Cf.  Confess.  August.  Art.  VII. 
and  VIII.,  and  Apol.  A.  C. 

Protestants  understand  by  the  Invisible  Church,  true  Christians, 
who  not  only  know  the  precepts  of  Christ,  but  from  the  heart  obey 
them,  Matt.  7:  21.  This  Church  is  not  always  clearly  seen  ;  indeed, 
to  speak  jusly,  it  is  known  only  to  God,  Col.  3:  3  ;  while  from  the  eyes 
of  men,  who  judge  only  according  to  the  external  appearance,  it  is 
wholly  concealed.  On  the  contrary,  the  Visible  Church  consists  of 
all  who  by  profession  belong  externally  to  the  Church,  i.e.  attend 
public  worship,  partake  of  the  sacraments,  etc. ;  for  wherever  the 
Christian  doctrine  is  proclaimed,  and  the  rites  prescribed  by  it  are 
observed,  there  the  Visible  Church  is.  Not  every  one,  therefore, 
who  belongs  to  the  Visible  Church,  even  if  it  be  one  of  the  best, 
does  on  this  account  belong  also  to  the  Invisible  Church.  For  in 
the  Visible  Church,  there  are  often  wicked  men  and  hypocrites. 
This  is  not,  then,  a  division  generis  in  species,  but  eadcm  res  divtr- 
30  respectu.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  other  societies,  e.  g. 
the  Republic  of  the  learned. 

There  are  not  wanting  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in  which 
this  distinction  is  plainly  made,  although  it  is  not  expressed  in  this 
manner.  For,  first,  the  word  fxxA?;o/a  in  many  texts  denotes  the 
whole  number  who  make  an  outward  profession  of  Christianity, 
without  having  any  reference  to  their  inward  state  ;  e.  g.  1  Cor.  1: 
2,  etc.  ;  vid.No.  I.  But  secondly,  in  other  passages  such  predicates 
are  given  to  the  Church,  as  do  not  apply  to  all  who  profess  Christ, 
but  only  to  that  better  and  nobler  part,  which  is  called  the  invisi- 
ble Church  ;  e.  g.  Eph.  5:  27,  uyia,  ui-iufiog,  f.ir]  t'xovoa  o  mlovi] 
(jvxlda,  etc.  Here  belongs  the  remarkable  passage,  Mark  9:  38 — 40, 
where  the  disciples  of  Jesus  would  not  acknowledge  a  person  to  be 
a  genuine  follower  of  Christ,  because  he  did  not  belong  to  their  so- 
ciety,— their  external  church,  and  was  not,  as  it  were,  enrolled  as 
belonging  to  their  corporation  ;  on  which  point  Christ  sets  them 
right.  Cf  Matt.  15:  22,  sq.  That  in  the  visible  Church  {^aoilelu 
zw*/  ovQavbjv')  the  evil  and  the  good  are  mingled  together,  and  can- 
not be  externally  separated  without  injury  to  the  whole,  is  taught 
by  Christ  in  the  excellent  Parable,  Matt.  13:  24—30.  The  wicked 
are  compared  with  the  tares,  although  they  belong  to  the  external, 
visible  Church ;  but  the  good,  who  belong  both  to  the  visible  and 
invisible  Church,  are  compared  with  the  wheat.  Cf.  the  text,  Matt. 
7:  21,  above  cited. 
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Note.  Christ  regards  all  who  from  the  heart  believe  in  him  (the  members 
of  the  invisible  Church),  as  a  present  wliich  God  has  given  him,  and  so  calls 
them  ;  and  upon  them,  he  says,  he  be^fows  eternal  life  ;  vid.  John  G:  37.  17: 
y,  6.  The  better,  pious  part  of  mankind  are  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  God, — 
they  are  his  children  ;  and  this  his  possession  he  gives  over  to  the  charnre  of 
Christ,  to  lead  tliem  to  eternal  life.  This  is  a  great  and  heart-affectino-  idea  ; 
and  if  such  a  thouglit  had  been  found  in  Plato  or  Xenophon,  there  would  have 
been  no  end  of  praising  it.     But  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  it  is  less  regarded. 

(4)  The  Church  is  divided  again  into  militant  and  triumphant. 
By  the  Church  militant  is  meant,  Christians  in  the  present  life,  so 
far  as  they  have  to  contend  with  many  internal  and  external  suffer- 
ings, adversities,  and  persecutions.  By  the  Church  triumphnnt  is 
meant,  the  society  of  Christians  in  Heaven,  so  far  as  they  are  freed 
from  all  these  trials,  and  enjoy  the  most  perfect  rest  and  blessedness. 
The  Church,  however,  is  here  used  in  the  narrower  sense,  for  the 
invisible  Church  and  its  members.  This  division  was  taken  princi- 
pally from  the  text,  Rev.  12:  7,  sq.,  though  this  is  rather  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  rest  to  which  the  Church  will  be  restored  here  upon  the 
earth,  after  long  persecutions  and  calamities.  It  is  also  derived 
from  those  passages  in  which  the  dangerous  and  toilsome  life  of 
Christians,  is  compared  with  a  strife  and  conflict,  which  will  soon  be 
over  ;  e.  g.  2  Tim.  4:  7.  Here  too  must  be  mentioned  the  text,  Heb. 
12:  22,23,  where  the  noble  thought  is  exhibited,  that  we  compose 
but  one  society  with  the  host  of  blessed  angels  and  the  company  of 
the  saints  now  rewarded  in  Heaven  {xiTfXitwf^ievoiv  dcAuitav),  of 
whom  Jesus  is  the  Head  ;  and  that,  when  we  have  completed  our 
course  here  below,  we  shall  join  this  upper  society,  in  our  native 
land. 

Note.  Amnng  the  writings  of  the  older  Protestant  tlieologians,  in  which 
this  division,  and  the  other  topics  introduced  in  this  section  are  treated  very 
thoroughly,  that  of  Jo.  Musajus,  Dc  Ecclesia  (Jence,  1G75),  deserves  particular 
mention. 


§  135.  Attributes  of  the  Christian  Church;  the  ecclesiastical  terms 
commonly  employed  to  designate  them,  and  their  signification. 

It  has  been  common,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Confessions,  to 
predicate  of  the  true  Church  the  four  attributes  una,  sancta,  cathol- 
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ica,  apostolica.  In  the  Apostolic  Symbol  it  is  called,  a  holy  Chris- 
tian Church,  the  society  of  the  saints ;  in  the  Nicene  Symbol,  one 
only,  holy.  Christian,  Apostolic  Church.  Most  of  these  terms  are 
taken  from  the  New  Testament,  though  they  are  there  used  in  a 
different  sense  from  that  in  which  they  are  employed  in  the  later  ec- 
clesiastical phraseology.  And  this  difference  should  be  carefully 
noted.  It  must  be  remarked  in  general,  that  all  these  attributes 
properly  apply  only  to  the  Invisible  Church,  although  many  of  them 
may  be  predicated  also  of  the  Visible  Church,  when  rightly  explain- 
ed.— The  doctrine  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Church  may  be  most 
conveniently  considered  in  connexion  with  these. 


I.  Unity  of  the  Church. 

This  predicate  has  an  entirely  different  meaning  in  the  New 
Testament,  from  that  which  it  bears  in  the  common  ecclesiastical 
phraseology.  Its  two  significations  will  therefore  be  separately  con- 
sidered. 

(1)  When  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, it  is  a  moral  unity  which  is  intended.  The  import  of  this 
term  is,  that  all  who  worship  God  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Je- 
sus, should  regard  themselves  as  members  of  one  society,  and  as 
such  should  exercise  mutual  brotherly  love  ;  that  notwithstanding  all 
differences  of  birth,  condition,  knowledge,  opinions,  and  forms,  they 
should  still  constitute  but  one  Church  or  religious  society,  worship- 
ing one  and  the  same  Lord,  even  Christ,  and  partaking  in  common 
of  the  blessings  promised  to  his  followers.  That  there  should  be 
such  a  union  among  his  followers,  was  the  last  will,  the  testament  of 
Christ ;  John  13:  34,  coll.  15:  1,  sq.  And  in  order  to  this,  it  is  not  es- 
sential that  there  should  be  a  full  and  entire  agreement  of  opinion  on 
every  particular  doctrine.  Christians,  though  differing  as  to  their 
mode  of  thinking,  their  particular  opinions  and  forms,  and  though 
divided  into  particular  communions,  ought  to  regard  themselves  as 
constituting  still  but  one  Church,  and  so  to  live  together  in  unity  of 
spirit.  This  is  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  it  infuses  feelings  of 
toleration.  And  the  more  one  has  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  the  more 
tolerant  will  he  be  to  others ;  and  especially,  because  he  knows, 
that  not  only  his  Lord,  but  his  brethren,  see  much  in  him  which  re- 
quires forbearance;  vid.  Tit.  3:  3 — 5. 
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This  unity  of  the  Church  is  mentioned  in  those  passages  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  warnings  are  given  against  disturbers  of 
the  peace  and  against  controversies  ;-and  in  those  also  in  which  it 
is  taught,  that  it  is  the  design  of  Christianity  to  remove  all  distinc- 
tion between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  to  unite  all  nations  in  a  common 
religion  ;  respecting  which  vid.  §  118,  II. 

The  principal  proof-texts  here  are  John  17:  20,  JVa  nufug  iu 
oloiv  John  10:  IG,  "  one  fold,  one  shepherd  ;"  and  Eph.  4:  3 — 6, 
and  V.  13,  horrjg  Txpfif-taiog,  because  all  worship  one  God  and 
one  Christ,  have  one  baptism  and  one  doctrine.  The  h-orijg  nia- 
Ticog  in  V.  13,  is  one  and  the  same  Christian  doctrine,  professed 
alike  by  Jews  and  Gentiles  who  believe  in  Christ,  who  ought  there- 
fore to  love  each  other  as  brethren.  Gal.  3:  28,  ndpreg  fig  Iv  Xgia- 
Ttjj.  Rom.  12:  5,  n  oXXol  iv  oc-jua  ta^ifv,  coll.  v.  13,  and  ch.  10: 
17.  1  Cor.  1:  12,  13.  S:  6.  The  true  spiritual  unity  of  Christians 
is,  therefore,  placed  by  Christ  himself  in  this,  that  they  believe  in 
the  only  true  God,  and  in  Jesus,  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  that 
they  love  him,  and  from  love  to  him,  obey  his  commandments,  and 
especially  that  they  love  one  another.  By  this  only  can  the  true  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  be  known  : — not  by  external  names  and  forms;  but 
by  faith,  working  by  love, — the  love  of  Christ  and  our  neighbour. 

(2)  But  there  gradually  arose,  after  the  second  and  third  centu- 
ries, an  entirely  different  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
It  first  originated  among  the  Fathers  in  the  West,  in  consequence  of 
their  transferring  to  Christianity  certain  incorrect  Jewish  ideas, 
which  were  disapproved  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  and  which  had 
the  most  injurious  results.  The  unity  of  the  Church  was  placed  by 
them,  in  an  entire  external  agreement  as  to  those  doctrines  and 
forms  which  were  handed  down  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles, 
through  the  churches  founded  by  them,  and  in  the  external  connex- 
ion and  fellowship  of  the  particular  societies  founded  upon  this 
agreement. 

The  most  ancient  passages  relating  to  this  subject  are  found  in 
Irenaeus  (I.  10),  Tertullian  (de  paescript.  haeret.  c.  20,  ad  finem), 
and  Cyprian  (in  his  Book,  "  de  unitate  ecclesiaj").  The  object 
contemplated  in  this  external  connexion  of  Churches  was  at  first 
very  good  ;  it  was  designed  by  this  means  to  set  bounds  to  the  ever 
encroaching  corruption  in  doctrine  and  life,  and  to  remove  false 
teachers.     But  when  the  rulers  of  the  Churches  no  longer  possessed 
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the  genuine  spirit  of  Jesus,  then,  through  these  principles  and  the 
consequences  derived  from  them,  the  hierarchy  was  gradually  esta- 
blished ;  and  intolerance,  and  the  spirit  of  persecution  and  anathe- 
matizing, became  very  prevalent.  Even  the  papal  hierarchy  rests  en- 
tirely upon  these  principles,  and  originated  from  them.  The  prin- 
cipal Bishops  now  established  a  kind  of  College  or  secret  society ; 
and  this  unity  of  the  Church  was  made  dependent,  first  upon  many 
heads,  then  upon  one  visible  Head  of  the  Church.  And  whoever 
ventured  to  dissent  from  the  doctrine  or  the  ordinances  of  the  prin- 
cipal Bishops,  who  held  together  and  governed  their  Churches,  was 
excluded  from  Church-fellowship  and  declared  a  heretic.  Even 
Cyprian  derived  the  one  true  Church  in  the  West  from  Peter,  be- 
cause he  taught  at  Rome,  and  because  the  Church  there  was  the 
mother  of  most  of  the  Churches  in  the  West.  The  Bishops  regard- 
ed themselves  therefore  as  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  as 
the  representatives  of  God  and  of  Christ ;  and  whoever  was  exclud- 
ed by  them  from  Church-fellowship,  was  excluded  by  God  himself; 
and  it  was  early  believed  and  taught,  that  he  was  at  the  same  time 
excluded  from  salvation.  Vid.  §  128,  II.  — Hence  even  Cyprian 
states  in  his  book  the  principle,  extra  ecdcsiam  illam  tinicam  et  ve- 
ram  [extcrnam  or  visibilf.m]  non  dari  salutcm, — a  principle  from 
which  so  many  false  doctrines  were  afterwards  deduced  ;  vid. 
§121,11. 

Upon  these  supports  does  the  whole  false  system  of  the  hierar- 
chy in  the  Romish  Church  depend.  Vid.  Henke,  De  unitate  eccle- 
sicB,  in  his  "  Opuscula."  But  there  is  no  such  Socieias  Christiana, 
nor  ought  there,  according  to  the  design  of  Jesus,  to  be  any  which 
shall  resemble  civil  societies  ;  for  this  leads  to  a  hierarchy,  and  all  the 
evil  consequences  which  flow  from  the  collision  of  secular  and  spir- 
itual power. 

Protestants  have  never  had  properly  one  Church,  but  churches, 
(ecclesias).  Such  at  least  is  the  language  employed  in  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  Art.  VII.,  and  in  the  other  public  instruments, 
even  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  ;  and  it  is  in  this  that  Protestantism 
is  distinguished  from  consolidated  Popedom. — The  Roman  Cathol- 
ic idea  of  the  Church  is  vindicated  in  a  very  subtile  and  plausible 
manner  in  the  work,  "  Idea  biblica  Ecclesise  Dei,"  by  Franc.  Ober- 
thiir,  Vol.  I.  Salzburg,  1790,  8vo.  Vol.  II.  1799.  He  proceeds  on 
the  definition  :   Quod  sit  ecclesia  schola  quadam,  qunm  Deus  erexe- 
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fit,  nutriendcB  ac  promouendee  interna;  religionis  causa,  in  which, 
however,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  thing  insidious. 


II.  The  sanctity  lit"  the  Cliurcli. 

This  is  twofold  ;  viz., 

(1)  External;  and  this  is  predicated  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  it 
is  distinguished  from  other  religious  societies  (e.  g.  Jewish  or  Gen- 
tile) by  the  superior  excellence  of  its  religious  principles.  In  this 
wider  sense,  even  the  Jews  are  in  the  Old  Testament  often  denomi- 
nated holy  ;  and  taken  in  this  sense,  the  visible  Christian  Church 
may  justly  be  called  holy  ;  for  it  is  not  the  moral  character  of  the 
members  which  is  designated  by  the  term  in  this  wider  sense. 
And  so  all  Christians,  even  those  who  are  such  merely  by  ex- 
ternal profession,  are  often  denominated  uyioi  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  vid.  §  126,  IV.,  also  1  Pet.  2:  9. 

(2)  Internal  or  mural  The  whole  object  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Church,  and  the  instruction  communicated  in  Christian  doc- 
trine, is,  to  bring  the  members  of  the  Church,  under  divine  guid- 
ance,' to' this  internal  holiness.  This  is  said  by  Paul  in  the  passage 
cited,  Eph.  5:  26,  27,  coll.  Tit.  2:  14.  But  this  object  is  not  actual- 
ly attained  in  respect  to  all  who  belong  to  the  external  visible 
Church,  but  only  in  those  who  belong  to  the  invisible  Church.  It 
can,  therefore,  be  truly  said  only  of  the  invisible  Church,  that  it  is 
holy,  in  this  internal,  moral  sense. 

IMany  have  been  led,  by  confounding  these  different  meanings, 
and  by  misunderstanding  those  passages  in  which  it  is  made  the  du- 
ty of  every  Christian  to  be  holy,  to  adopt  the  principle,  that  even 
the  external  or  visible  Church  must  be  a  society  consisting  only  of 
renewed  persons  or  saints,  and  that  a  Church  which  tolerates  within 
itself  unholy  or  unregenerate  persons  cannot  be  a  true  Church,  and 
so  is  to  be  excluded  from  Christian  fellowship.  It  was  on  these 
principles  that  the  Novatians  proceeded  in  the  third  century,  and 
the  Donatists  in  the  fourth  and  fifth.  And  they  were  still  more  fre- 
quently maintained  by  the  Anabaptists  and  other  fanatical  sects  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  same  principles  have  been  revived  in 
still  more  modern  times  by  the  Quakers,  and  many  other  fanatics 
and  separatists.  .    . 

But  they  do  not  consider,  that  in  all  e.xternal  human  societies, 
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good  and  evil  must  be  mixed,  and  that  often  the  Omniscient  only 
can  discern  and  distinguish  the  hypocrites,  who  are  much  more  inju- 
rious than  the  openly  vicious.  And  so  Christ  pronounced,  that  the 
external  Church  could  never  be  pure  from  evil,  and  that  the  tares 
and  the  wheat  must  be  suffered  to  grow  together  ;  Matt.  13:  3,  sq. 
vs.  24 — 31,  47 — 50;  and  so  too,  he  himself  endured  Judas^among 
his  apostles.  Too  great  severity  often  terrifies  the  good,  and  keeps 
them  at  a  distance ;  and  wicked  ancestors  often  have  descendants 
who  are  good  and  useful  members  of  the  Church,  but  who^would 
not  have  been  so,  if  their  ancestors  had  been  excluded.  The 
external  visible  Church  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  society  consisting  of 
pious  Christians  only ;  it  is  rather  a  nursery  ( seminar uitn),  de- 
signed to  raise  up  many  for  the  invisible  kingdom. 

Still  however,  it  is  always  right  and  certainly  according  to  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  for  like-minded  Christians  to  associate  together,  and 
to  establish  among  themselves  institutions  which  they  may  deem 
promotive  of  piety,  or  even  to  form  smaller  societies  in  which  they 
will  permit  those  only  to  participate  who  have  a  like  object  and  pos- 
sess similar  dispositions  with  themselves,  excluding  all  others  ; — 
the  cccksiola;  in  ecdesia  of  which  Spener  spoke.  They  should  be- 
ware, however,  against  running  in  this  way  into  spiritual  pride, 
against  holding  themselves  to  be  better  than  others,  and  against  re- 
garding those  who  do  not  join  them,  and  are  not  enrolled  among 
them,  as  worse  Christians  than  themselves.  It  does  not  belong  to 
the  government  to  interdict  such  associations,  if  they  do  not  disturb 
civil  peace  and  order,  any  more  than  to  forbid  and  hinder  other 
private  associations  of  citizens  for  other  lawful  objects.  Thelrea- 
sons  for  and  against  these  associati'^ns  are  canvassed  in  Burkhardt's 

"Geschichte  der  Methodisten,"  Nijrnberg,  1795,  S.   123,  f The 

History  of  the  Church  teaches  that  these  smaller  associations  have 
had,  upon  the  whole,  a  highly  beneficial  effect.  In  times  of  igno- 
rance and  unbelief,  they  have  been  the  depositories  of  uncorrupted 
Christianity.  Without  the  Waldenses,  the  Wicklifites,  and  the 
Hussites,  the  Reformation  would  never  have  taken  place. 

III.  The  Calliolic  and  Apostolic  Church. 

A  different  idea  is  attached   to  the  term  Catholic  in  modern 
times,  and  especially  in  the  Protestant  Church,  from  that  which  an- 
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ciently  belonged  to  it.  Catholic  is  now  used  in  its  etymological 
sense,  and  is  synonymous  with  universal.  And  the  Church  is  said  to 
be  universal,  because  all,  in  the  whqle  earth,  who  profess  Christ,  be- 
long to  it,  and  because  Christianity  is  not  merely  a  national  religion, 
or  the  religion  of  a  country,  but  one  which  may  be  professed  by  all 
men  without  distinction.  The  Church  is  called  apostolical^  because 
the  members  of  it  profess  to  adopt  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  apos- 
tles, and  contained  in  their  writings;  according  to  Eph.  2:20,  "built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles."  But  anciently  xaOoXc- 
xo's  was  synonymous  with  oo&odo'^og,  nnd^dcs  catholica  was  the  same 
as  fides  orthodoxa,  which  was  the  faith  held  in  opposition  to 
heretics  ;  because  it  was  supposed  that  the  true  faith,  which  accords 
with  the  will  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  must  be  the  universal  faith 
of  all  Christians,  and  be  found  in  all  the  Churches  established  by 
the  Apostles.  Hence  Ecclesia  Catholica  is  that  quae  hahet  fidem 
sive  veritatem  Catholicam,  i.  e.  the  right  and  pure  doctrine  and  con- 
stitution, in  opposition  to  those  Churches  which  have  not  the  pure 
apostolic  doctrine,  but  belong  to  the  heretics.  They  proceeded  on 
the  principle,  that  there  is  only  one  true  Church  (vid.  No.  I.),  and 
in  order  to  establish  and  maintain  this,  the  principal  Churches  and 
their  Bishops  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  {'/.ud-'  oh]i>  oixovf.ieprii') 
had  gradually  formed  a  separate  Church  union.  Whatever  agreed 
with  this  was  y.a&oXix6v,  otherwise  aiofiixou.  The  genuine  apos- 
tolic doctrine  was  supposed,  however,  to  be  found  in  those  Church- 
es which  the  Apostles  themselves  had  founded.  To  these  Church- 
es, and  to  the  doctrine  handed  down  in  them  from  the  times  of  the 
Apostles,  the  appeal  was,  therefore,  made  in  the  controversies  in 
which  the  Catholic  fathers  were  engaged  with  the  heretics  ;  and  it 
was  by  this  appeal,  an  appeal  to  tradition,  that  they  confuted  them  ; 
vid.  Vol.  I.  Introduction,  §  7,  III.  But  the  whole  body  of  Christian 
Churches  professing  the  orthodox  doctrine  handed  down  in 
the  apostolic  Churches,  were  called  the  Catholic,  Orthodox,  or 
Apostolic  Church,  because  they  all  agreed  in  the  doctrines  and  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Apostles  to  the  Churches  founded  by  them, 
e.  g.  by  Peter  to  the  Church  at  Rome,  by  Paul  to  that  at  Ephesus,  etc. 
The  earliest  passages  relating  to  this  subject  are  found  in  Irenaeus, 
Adv.  Hseres  L.  III.  and'especially  in  Tertullian,  De  praescript.  haer. 
c.  20,  21.  It  is  there  said,  for  example.  Tot  ac  tantce  ecclesicB,  una 
est;  ilia  ah  Apostolis  prima,  ex  qua  omnes.  Sic  omnes  prima;,  ct  omnes 
VoL.II.  62 
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apostolicoe  dum  una ;  omnes  probant  unitatem,  etc.     Vid.  the  Essay 
of  Henke  before  cited. 

Note.  The  infallibility  of  the  Church  was  not  believed  during  the  first  cen- 
turies. Between  the  period  of  the  Nicene  Council  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
Gregory  the  VII.  many  traces  of  this  opinion  appear.  From  Gregory  VII. 
until  the  Western  Schism  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  placed  mostly  in  the 
infalllibiliy  of  the  Pope.  From  that  period  until  the  Council  at  Trent,  the 
idea  prevailed,  that  only  the  Churcli  collected  in  general,  Council  is  infallible. 
Since  that  period,  the  opinions  of  Catholic  theologians  have  been  divided  on  this 
point.  Some  (the  genuine  Romanists)  make  the  Pope  the  subject  of  this  in- 
fallibility ;  other,  (and  among  these  even  Febronius)  suppose  the  CEcumenical 
Councils  alone  infallible  jotliers  still  (and  principally  the  French  theologians 
since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century)  attribute  infallibility  only  to  the 
Church  dispersed  at  large.  At  present  this  doctrine  is  wholly  abandoned  by 
some  of  the  more  liberal  Catholic  theologians.  Vid.  the  excellent  book  (writ- 
ten by  a  Catholic),  entitled,  Kritische  Geschichte  der  kirchlichen  Un- 
fehlbarkeit,  zUr  Beforderung  einerfreyern  PrOfung  dos  Katholicismus,  Frankf! 
a.  M.  1792,  8vo.  Cf  also  the  very  learned  and  liberal  work,  entitled 
"Thomas  Freykirch,  oder  FreymQthige  Untersuchung  von  einem  katholischen 
Gottesgelehrten  Ober  die  Unfehlbarkeit  der  katholischen  Kirche,  Ir.  B.  Frankf. 
und  Leipzig,  1792, 8vo. 

IV.  The  perpetuity  of  the  Church. 

Christ  himself  teaches  with  the  greatest  assurance,  that  the  re- 
ligious society  and  constitution  founded  by  him  will  nev'er  cease, 
but  be  perpetual.  All  the  powers  of  decay  and  destruction  shall 
not  get  advantage  over  it,  nvXai  adov  (where  all  which  perishes  or 
is  destroyed  upon  the  earth  is  collected)  ov  xazioxvoovaiv  amrig. 
Matt.  16:  18. — It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  that  Christ, 
as  the  Ruler  of  the  Church,  is  now  actively  employed  in  Heaven  for 
its  good,  and  that  he  will  continue  until  the  end  of  the  world,  to 
support  and  enlarge  it ;  vid.  Matt.  28:  20.  1  Cor.  15:  25 ;  coll. 
Ephes.  4:  16,  and  §  98,  respecting  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  be  so  understood  as  to  imply,  that  the  particular 
forms  of  doctrine  which  prevail  at  any  particular  time,  and  the  par- 
ticular Church  communions  originating  from  them,  will  be  of  per- 
petual duration.  Changes  must  necessarily  here  take  place.  The 
history  of  the  Church  teaches,  that  one  mode  of  Church  polity  suc- 
ceeds another,  and  that  yet,  however  great  these  changes  may  be, 
Christianity  still  survives.  External  constitutions  and  (Economies 
resemble  the  scaffolding,  which  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing, but  are  not  the  building  itself     They  may  be  taken  down  and 
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broken  to  pieces,  when  they  have  answered  their  purposes,  and  the 
building  will  then  proceed  in  a  different  way.  That  this  is  so,  is 
proved  by  the  history  of  the  Church.  It  has  been,  however,  a  com- 
mon mistake  for  the  members  of  certain  particular  churches,  e.  g. 
the  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  others,  to  suppose,  that  if  their  particu- 
lar constitution  should  cease,  the  whole  Christian  Church,  and 
Christianity  itself  would  perish.  So  most  in  all  the  separate  com- 
munions still  think,  and  always  have  thought;  and  yet  the  Christian 
doctrine  and  Church  have  hitherto  been  perpetuated,  notwithstanding 
the  greatest  revolutions  in  states  and  in  ecclesiastical  polities ; 
and  this  beyond  a  doubt  would  still  be  the  case,  even  if  the  partic- 
ular Churches  and  establishments  now  existing  should  perish.  The 
spirit  and  essential  nature  of  Christianity  may  remain,  however 
much  its  external  form  may  be  altered. — Christianity,  however,  is 
not  so  connected  with  any  one  place  or  nation,  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  perpetuated  there  ;  nor  has  any  one  Church  a  promise,  that 
its  descendants  shall  be  Christians.  We  know  from  the  history  of 
the  Church,  that  where  Christianity  was  once  most  flourishing,  it 
has  since  been  expelled,  either  by  superstition  or  unbelief;  and 
it  has  thence  travelled  to  other  regions  which  were  formerly  sunk  in 
the  deepest  night  of  ignorance.  Let  the  reader  call  to  mind  the 
former  flourishing  condition  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  and  then  com- 
pare with  it  their  present  state.  Every  Church  should  make  the 
use  of  this  fact,  which  is  suggested  in  Rev.  2:  5. 


§  136.  Of  the  Head  of  the  Christian  Church;  and  of  the  institu- 
tions established  to  maintain  and  extend  it,  especially  through 
the  office  of  public  teaching. 


I.  The  Head  of  the  Church. 


The  only  true  Head  and  supreme  Lord  of  the  Christian  Church, 
is  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  uniform  doctrine  of  Christ  himself 
and  the  Apostles  ;  vid.  IMorus  p.  278,  §2.  Those  who  profess  his 
doctrine  are  brethren,  and  as  such  have  equal  rights  ;  vid.  Matt.  23: 
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8.  Hence  he  is  called  o  7iotf.i7]v,  agimoi^rjv,  x.  t.  X.  John  10: 
12.  1  Pet.  5:  4.  Heb.  13:20;  and  y.iqalrj  fxxAjjff/a?,  Ephes.  1: 
22.  4:  15.  Col.  2:  10.  Nor  is  he  called  by  these  titles  merely  in 
a  figurative  sense,  but  because,  in  his  exalted  state,  he  exercises  un- 
wearied and  watchful  care  overmen,  and  especially  over  his  Church 
and  its  members  ;  vid.  §  98,  respecting  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Christ  therefore  by  no  means  wished,  that  his  apostles  should 
exercise  a  lordly  dominion  over  other  Christians,  Luke  22:  24  ;  and 
they  never  assumed  such  authority,  but  expressly  protested  against 
it,  vid.  1  Pet.  5:  1 — 3.  1  Cor.  5:  0,  sq.  Nor  was  it  his  will  that  one 
of  the  apostles,  or  his  successors,  should  possess  supremacy  and 
magisterial  power  over  the  Church,  like  what  is  asserted  in  the 
Romish  Church  respecting  Peter  and  his  successors,  of  which  there 
is  not  a  trace  in  the  New  Testament  or  in  the  first  centuries,  as  ap- 
pears from  Church  history.  The  text,  Matt.  16:  18,  upo7i  this  rock 
I  will  build  my  Church,  relates  indeed  to  Peter  and  his  merits  in 
diffusing  the  Christian  faith.  For  history  teaches,  that  he  really 
laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  great  building  of  the  house  of  God, 
after  the  departure  of  Christ,  both  from  the  Jews,  Acts  ii.,  and 
from  the  Gentiles,  Acts  x., — a  building  which  is  firmly  based  (built 
on  a  rock),  and  which  will  endure  until  the  end  of  the  world  ; 
whence  he  is  always  preeminent  among  the  apostles.  But  nothing 
is  said  in  this  passage  respecting  his  own  supreme  and  judicial  pow 
er  over  the  Church,  or  that  of  his  successors.  Peter  is  here  spok- 
en of  as  a  disciple,  and  not  as  a  ruler  and  governour.  Morus  ex- 
plains this  passage   very  well  (p.  284,  sq.  n.  3). 

It  is  therefore  justly  affirmed  in  the  Protestant  Church,  that 
Christ  has  constituted  no  visible  head  o^  the  whole  Church,  who  is 
to  hold  his  place  upon  the  earth,  and  to  act  and  make  decrees  as 
his  representative  and  in  his  name. 

It  is  quite  another  question.  Whether  the  Christian  Church  has 
not  the  right  to  commit  to  someone  the  charge  and  government  of  its 
external  public  concerns  ?  This  right  the  Church  certainly  has  ; 
and  if  good  order  is  to  be  preserved,  it  must  be  exercised;  because 
all  the  members  of  the  Church  cannot  take  part  in  its  government. 
Thus  it  was  in  the  Apostolic  Church.  But  the  one,  or  the  many, 
who  are  appointed  to  this  duty,  and  who  constitute  an  ecclesiam 
reprcBsentativam ,  possess  this  preeminence  not  jure  divino,  but 
humano.     They  ought  not  therefore  to  give  out  their  decretals  as 
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divine,  and  in  the  name  of  God.  Their  enactments  are  merely  hu- 
man, and  ought  to  have  no  more  than  human  authority ;  they  may 
be  altered,  improved,  etc. 

Since,  moreover,  in  every  well  organized  society  there  must  be 
subordination,  no  good  reason  can  be  given  why  this  should  not  be 
introduced  among  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  why  i  one  should  not  have  more  authority  than  another.  In 
this  way,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  great  preeminence  over  the  other 
occidental  Bishops  was  ascribed  to  the  Roman  Bishops,  and  he 
was  called  the  Head  of  the  (occidental)  Church,  while  as  yet  there 
was  no  absolute  dominion  or  magisterial  power  over  the  Church  al- 
lowed him.  But  for  a  farther  account  of  this  matter,  we  must  refer 
to  Canon  Law  and  Church  History. 

11.  The  office  of  teaching  in  tlie  Church. 

Every  Christian  has  the  right,  and  indeed  is  under  obligation,  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  maintain  and  promote  Christian  knowledge 
and  feeling;  vid.  Rom.  15:  14.  Gal.  C:  1.  Eph.  5: 19.  6:  4.  1  Thess. 
5:  14.  But  since  all  Christians  have  not  the  time,  talents,  or  other 
qualifications  requisite  for  this  work,  some  were  set  apart  by  Christ, 
whose  appropriate  business  and  calling  it  should  be,  to  teach  and 
counsel  those  committed  to  their  charge  ;  and  these  were  to  be  the 
instruments,  through  whom  he  designed  that  his  doctrine  should  be 
maintained  and  transmitted,  and  the  practice  of  it  promoted.  Paul 
therefore  derives  the  institution  of  the  different  kinds  of  officers  and 
teachers  in  the  Church,  directly  from  God  and  Christ ;  and  says, 
that  each  received  a  different  office  and  employment,  according  to 
his  talents  and  gifts;  1  Cor.  12:  28.  Eph.  4:  11,  12;  and  in  the 
latter  passage  he  says,  that  this  arrangement  was  made  for  the  per- 
fection and  edification  of  the  Christian  Church  {ngog  xaragriafiop — 
iig  oiY.o8o(.u]v  aouarog  Xqigtov).  They  are  hence  called  vnr]Qtxa? 
and  dicoiovoi  ■O^iov  and  Xqcotou, — those  who  stand  in  the  service 
of  God  and  Christ,  and  are  employed  by  them  as  instruments.  They 
are  also  caUed  felloir-workas  with  God  (ovvfQyol),  1  Cor.  3:  9. 

The  Christian  office  of  teaching  was  therefore  appointed  by  Je- 
sus Christ  himself,  as  an  institution  designed  for  the  maintenance 
and  spread  of  the  gospel  through  all  ages.  And  he  had  the  right 
to  do  this,  as  being  commissioned  and  authorized  by  God  himself, 
to  be  the  founder  and  head  of  his  Church.     No  one  of  his  followers 
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can  therefore  consistently  undervalue  this  institution,  or  wilfully 
withdraw  himself,  on  any  pretence,  from  the  assemblies  of  Chris- 
tians for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction.  Matt.  28:  18 — 20. 
Eph.  4:  11,  sq.  Heb.  10:  25. — But  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obvi- 
ate various  abuses  and  mistakes,  that  we  should  here  more  particu- 
larly illustrate  some  points  relating  to  the  office  of  teaching. 

(1)  The  Apostles  were  set  apart,  as  public  teachers  and  as  foun- 
ders of  Christian  Churches,  rfiVcc/Zy  by  Christ  himself;  and  they 
again,  as  ambassadors  for  Christ,  appointed  a  perpetual  office  of 
teaching,  and  the  public  assembling  of  Christians  for  worship,  and 
other  institutions,  calculated  to  impart  strength  and  perpetuity  to 
the  Church.  Cf  the  first  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Cf. 
also  Spalding,  Vom  Werth  und  Nutzen  des  Predigtamts,  2te  Ausg. 
Berlin,  1773,  8vo. 

The  teachers  in  the  Apostolic  Church  are  divided  into  ordinary 
and  extraordinary.  Among  the  latter  are  included  the  Apostles 
themselves,  the  evangelists  (who  were  missionaries  and  assistants  of 
the  Apostles),  and  in  general  all  who  were  not  appointed  as  perma- 
nent teachers  over  particular  churches,  but  who  were  employed  in 
extending  Christianity,  and  in  founding  new  Churches.  Among 
the  former, — the  ordinary  and  permanent  officers  and  teachers  of 
each  particular  Church,  were  inlononoi,  7igeo(3vT6goi,  ■noiixe'veg,  di- 
daanuXot  (of  which  the  general  name  is  riyovf-ievot,,  ojjicers,  rulers  of 
the  Church,  Heb.  13:  7,  17,  24).  Some  of  these  had  more  to  do 
with  the  external  concerns  of  the  Church  [presbyteri  regentes,  noi- 
fxiveg),  and  others  were  more  especially  employed  in  instruction 
{presbyteri  docentes,  didua-Auloi).  But  for  a  more  particular  ac- 
count of  this  matter  we  must  refer  to  Church  History. 

These  officers  and  teachers  were  not  appointed  immediately  by 
Christ  himself;  and  in  the  first  Church  they  were  not  always  ap- 
pointed in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  persons  ;  certainly  no  rule 
was  given  respecting  this  point  which  should  be  binding  in  all  pla- 
ces and  at  all  times.  The  apostles  never  imposed  teachers  upon 
any  Church,  but  left  to  the  Churches  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  be- 
longing to  them  of  choosing  their  own  teachers.  This  right  of 
choosing  their  officers  was  sometimes  exercised  by  the  Churches, 
e.  g.  Acts  6:  2,  3,  5.  2  Cor.  8:  19  ;  and  sometimes  they  left  it  to  the 
Apostles,  or  persons  commissioned  by  them,  to  whom   was  commit- 
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ted  the  care  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  Church,  e.  g.  2  Tim.  2:  2. 
Tit.  1:  5,  sq. 

But  all  these  teachers  and  overseers,  appointed  either  by  the 
Churches  or  their  rulers  and  representatives,  were  regarded  in  the 
New  Testament  as  appointed  by  God,  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  Christ, 
e.  g.  Acts  20:  28.  Col.  4:  17  ;  because  their  consecration  took  place 
on  his  authority,  and  according  to  his  will.  It  is  common  to  de- 
nominate the  naming  and  consecration  of  any  one  to  the  office  of 
teaching,  his  calling  (vocatio),  because  Nip  and  ymKhv  are  used  in 
the  Scriptures  with  respect  to  the  designation  of  prophets  and  other 
teachers,  and  the  divine  commissions  entrusted  to  them.  And  this 
calling,  even  in  application  to  the  teachers  of  religion  at  the  present 
day,  may  be  denominated  divine,  so  far  as  it  is  accordant  with  the 
divine  will,  and  with  the  order  which  God  has  established  ;  in  the 
same  way  as  the  institution  of  government  is  called  divine,  Rom.  13: 
1.  At  the  present  time,  however,  this  calling  is  never  immediately 
from  God.  And  every  teacher  may  be  sure,  that  he  has  a  divine 
call,  (i.  e.  one  in  accordance  with  the  divine  will,)  when  in  a  regu- 
lar manner  he  has  received  a  commission  to  his  office  from  those 
who  have  the  right  to  induct  him,  and  after  careful  examination,  in 
the  presence  of  God,  has  found  that  he  can  hope  to  discharge  its 
duties  with  the  divine  approbation.  The  characteristics  of  a  teach- 
er who  is  acceptable  to  God  and  to  Christ,  are  briefly  enumerated, 
1  Tim.  3:  2—7.  2  Tim.  2:  24.  Tit.  1:  5—9.  1  Pet.  5:  2,  sq.  ;  and 
by  these  each  one  may  examine  himself. 

That  a  teacher  of  religion  should  be  solemnly  consecrated  to  his 
office,  or  ordained,  is  a  regulation  which  is  indeed  useful,  both  to 
the  teacher  himself  and  to  the  Church  ;  but,  in  itself  considered,  it 
is  not  a  matter  juris  divini ;  it  is  no  where  expressly  commanded 
by  God,  and  contributes  nothing,  considered  as  an  external  ceremo- 
ny, to  efficiency  and  activity  in  the  sacred  office.  Luther  himself 
pronounced  ordination  not  to  be  necessary,  and  said  that  a  right- 
ful calling  is  sufficient  to  make  any  one  a  rightful  teacher,  and  this 
is  the  consecration  of  God.  And  this  is  very  true  ;  for  the  right  to 
teach  does  not  properly  depend  upon  ordination,  but  upon  vocation. 
On  Protestant  principles,  the  ordination  of  a  teacher  is  nothing  else 
than  a  public  approval  and  confirmation  of  his  calling  to  the  office 
of  teaching  ;  so  that  thenceforward  he  may  begin  his  work,  and  en- 
joy his  rights ;  Morus,  p.  282,  n.  3. 
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The  act  which  is  now  called  ordination,  and  which  is  still  re- 
tained in  the  Protestant  Church,  is  something  very  different  from  or- 
dination according  to  the  use  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  the  old 
ecclesiastical  Latinity.  Ordinalio  was  there  the  same  as  y^igoro- 
via,  and  was  taken  from  military  life  among  the  Romans,  like  the 
word  ordines.  For  Christians  were  called  milites  Christi.  It  was 
therefore  synonymous  with  constitutio,  constitucre  ad  munus  publi- 
cum, and  was  the  same  with  vocare.  But  afterwards  they  made  a 
separate  order  of  the  clergy,  and  allowed  them  entirely  peculiar 
privileges,  and  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ;  and  then  called  them 
— ordo,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  Roman  senate  is  called  ordo, 
ordo  senatorius,  with  which  it  was  compared  ;  and  when  any  one 
was  received  into  this  order  by  special  consecration,  he  was  said 
ordinari. 

The  right  of  ordaining,  according  to  Protestant  principles,  is 
not  confined  to  particular  persons,  e.  g.  bishops  ;  but  it  can  be  per- 
formed by  any  one  who  is  commissioned  to  do  it  by  the  Church,  or 
by  their  functionaries  and  representatives. —  The  imposition  of  hands 
in  the  induction  of  teachers  into  office  is  mentioned,  e.  g.  1  Tim.  4: 
14.  Acts  13:  3  ;  and  is  a  ceremony  borrowed  from  the  Jewish 
Church,  where  it  was  practised  with  regard  to  all  to  whom  any  of- 
fice was  given,  to  whom  any  thing  was  promised,  or  for  whom  any 
blessing  was  implored  from  God,  as  a  sign  of  blessing,  invocation, 
etc. , — symholum  collationis. 

There  is  one  practice  in  the  Protestant  Church  with  reference 
to  this  subject,  which  is  a  real  remnant  of  popery  ;  viz.  that  an  or- 
dained person  may  still  teach  and  administer  the  sacraments,  even 
when  he  no  longer  properly  fills  an  office  as  a  teacher  of  religion  ; 
as  if  ordination  put  a  character  indelcbilis  upon  a  person  ;  while  the 
truth  is,  that  the  permission  and  the  right  to  discharge  these  duties 
depend  upon  a  person's  vocation  to  the  sacred  office,  and  not  upon 
his  ordination.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  practice  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  is  inconsistent  with  its  theory,  and  many  evil  conse- 
quences are  the  result. 

(2)  Of  the  rights  of  Christian  teachers. 

First ;  as  to  the  rights  of  teachers,  they  have,  merely  as  teach- 
ers, no  other  than  to  instruct  and  counsel  that  part  of  the  Church 
entrusted  to  their  care,  to  perform  the  services  of  public  worship, 
and  in  return  to  expect  their  maintenance  from  the  Church  ;  1  Pet. 
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5:  2,  3.  Acts  20:  28.  1  Cor.  9:  6—14.  The  Church  and  the  gov- 
ernment may,  however,  if  they  see  it  to  be  best,  confer  still  other 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  upon  teachers. 

Note.    As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Church  shall  be  governed,  and  by 
what  sort  of  persons,  and  how  instruction  shall  be  provided  for,  there  are  no 

precepts  given  in  the  Bible.     Properly  all  Christians  have  a  right  to  teach 

every  father  his  own  family  ;  and  even  to  administer  the  sacraments,  as  even 
Tertullian  truly  observes.  There  is,  therefore,  truly  a  jus  laicorum  sacerdota- 
Ic,  as  Grotius,  Salmasius,  Bohmer,  and  Spenerhave  maintained.  Even  among 
the  Jews,  the  teachers  of  the  people  were  not  priests,  but  laymen  ;  and  any  one 
who  had  proper  qualifications,  might  teach  in  the  synagogue  or  in  the  temple. 
Among  the  ancient  Israelites,  the  prophets  were  commonly  not  from  the  order 
of  the  priesthood,  but  for  the  most  part  from  other  tribes,  classes  and  orders  of 
the  people.  But  for  the  sake  of  good  order,  the  business  of  teachincr  and  of 
performing  the  services  of  public  worship,  must  necessarily  be  entrusted  to 
some  particular  persons ;  otherwise  irregularities  and  abuses  are  inevitable; 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  example  of  some  sects  which  allow  every  one  to 
teach,  1  Cor.  xri. 

Secondly.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  other  rights  and  priv- 
ileges were  conferred  upon  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  Church  ; 
partly  such  as  had  belonged  to  the  Jewish  Priests  (with  whom 
Christian  teachers  were  compared),  and  even  to  the  henthen  priests 
within  the  Roman  Empire  ;  and  partly  such  as  were  given  to  the 
extraordinary  teachers  in  the  first  Christian  Church,  and  especially 
to  the  Apostles.  To  these  extraordinary  teachers,  Christ  promised 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  many  of  their  peculiar  privi- 
leges and  rights  were  founded  upon  these  gifts,  and  could  not  be 
claimed  by  their  successors,  to  whom  these  gifts  were  not  imparted. 

Among  these  is  especially  the  office  or  the  power  of  the  keys 
[potestas  clavium).  This  includes  the  power  of  forgiving  or  not 
forgiving  sins,  like  what  is  common  in  the  Protestant  Church  at 
Confessions,  or  at  the  preparation  for  the  Lord's  Supper ;  (against 
which  there  is  nothing  to  be  objected,  if  it  is  understood  that  this 
absolution  is  not  collativa,  but  merely  dcclarativa  or  hypothetica  \\ 
and  also  plenipotentiary  power,  either  to  exclude  any  one  from 
Church  fellowship,  or  to  receive  him  again  ;  so  that  the  entire  ad- 
ministration of  Church  di-scipline  is  called  officium  clavium ;  vid. 
Morus,  pp.  286—288. 

Vol.  II.  63 
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But  with  regard  to  this,  there  are  more  mistakes  than  one,  which 

need  to  be  answered. 

(rt)  In  all  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  are  appeal- 
ed to  in  behalf  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  the  Apostles  only — the 
extraordinary  teachers  of  the  Church,  are  spoken  of. 

[h)  In  the  passages  Matt.  16:  19  and  IS:  18,  nothing  is  said 
about  forgiving  or  not  forgiving  sins,  but  about  binding  and  loosing, 
which  in  such  a  connexion  always  mean,  in  the  Syriac,  Chaldaic, 
and  the  Rabbinical  writers,  to  forbid  and  to  allow ;  cf.  Lightfoot 
and  Wetstein  on  these  texts.  The  meaning  is  :  "  You,  as  my  am- 
bassadors, shall  have  power  in  the  Christian  Church  (xAf??  ^aaiXfl- 
ag  TWi/  ov(javo')i')  to  make  regulations  and  to  give  precepts, — to  al- 
low and  to  forbid  ;  and  God  will  approve  these  your  appointments, 
and  they  shall  be  regarded  by  men  as  if  they  were  from  God."  For 
the  Apostles  had  special  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  were  the  ambassa- 
dors of  God  and  of  Christ.  The  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  should 
therefore  be  to  all  Christians,  the  rule  of  what  they  should  do,  and 
what  they  should  leave  undone.  The  same  is  taught  in  other  words. 
Matt.  18:  18.  This  is  somewhat  differently  explained  by  Morus, 
pp.  284,  287. 

(c)  In  John  20:  23,  Christ  gives  to  his  Apostles,  as  ambassadors 
of  God,  full  power  to  forgive  sins,  or  to  withhold  forgiveness.  The 
reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  promised,  v. 
22.  The  Apostles  did  not  indeed  become  omniscient  and  infalli- 
ble by  the  possession  of  these  extraordinary  gifts  ;  but  they  received 
power  to  free  men  from  certain  evils,  which  were  regarded  as  pun- 
ishments of  sin,  especially  from  sicknesses  ;  and  it  is  this  power 
which  seems  to  be  here  spoken  of,  and  therefore  not  so  much  de  re- 
missionc  peccatorum  verbali  (as  theologians  call  it),  as  de  rcmissio- 
ne  reali.  Thus  the  healing  of  the  lame  man.  Matt.  9:  6,  is  derived 
from  the  power  which  the  Messiah  possessed  of  forgiving  sins. 

(rf)  The  right  to  receive  any  one  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church,  or  to  exclude  him  from  it,  did  not  belong  to  the  apostles 
or  to  other  teachers  exclusively.  Nor  did  the  apostles  ever  exercise 
it,  or  claim  it  for  themselves  ;  but  they  left  the  exercise  of  it  to  the 
Churches  ;  vid.  1  Cor.  5:  13.  2  Cor.  2:  6—10.  That  the  Church 
not  only  have  the  right,  but  are  under  obligation,  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  their  doctrine  and  constitution,  and  to  see  to  it  that  noth- 
ing is  done  contrary  to  them,  is  indeed  unquestionable.     And   this 
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is  the  foundation  of  Christian  discipline,  i.  e.  of  all  those  public  reg- 
ulations and  appointments,  by  which  the  Christian  doctrine  and 
constitution,  and  a  correspondent  demeanour  in  the  members  of  the 
Church,  are  promoted  and  preserved.  And  this  is  according  to 
Scripture.  But  respecting  the  manner  in  which  Christian  Church- 
es shall  administer  this  discipline,  no  general  rules  are  given.  This 
must  depend  upon  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  each  particu- 
lar Church.  The  Church  may  allow  this  right  to  be  exercised  by 
some  particular  persons,  e.  g.  by  its  teachers  ;  but  these  in  such  a 
case  do  not  possess  this  right  in  and  of  themselves,  but  in  the  name 
of  the  Church  and  as  its  representatives.  In  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion and  the  Apology,  there  is  a  particular  Chapter  on  the  potoer  of 
the  Church,  as  exercised  through  its  teachers.  But  many  Protes- 
tant teachers  are  dissatisfied  with  having  their  power  limited  to  mere 
teaching  and  counselling. — It  is  moreover  a  maxim  in  the  Protes- 
tant Church,  that  Church  discipline  should  not  have  the  form  and  ef- 
fect of  civil  punishments ;  vid.  Morus,  p.  285,  §8. 

If  therefore  the  phrase  the  power  of  the  keys,  is  to  be  retained,  and 
this  power  is  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  office  of  teaching, 
it  must  be  understood  to  denote,  the  right  and  duty  of  the  teacher 
earnestly  to  exhibit  before  the  impenitent  and  unconverted  the  con- 
sequences of  their  sins, — the  divine  punishments  ;  to  admonish  them, 
to  counsel  and  exhort  them  to  repentance;  and  on  the  contrary,  to 
comfort  and  console  the  penitent,  and  to  convince  them,  with  rea- 
sons drawn  from  the  Christian  System,  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  This  right  is  derived  from  the  very 
object  of  their  office,  and  cannot  be  denied.  Cf  the  texts  relating 
to  this  subject,  as  cited  by  Morus,  p.  283,  n.  2,  and  p.  287,  no.  2. 
— And  to  these  points  are  the  rights  and  duties  of  teachers  limited, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Church. 

Note  1.  The  more  extended  investigation  of  tlie  doctrines  of  Cliurcli  gov- 
ernment, of  the  primacy,  of  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  its  teacliers,  the  re- 
lation of  the  Cliurch  to  the  State,  etc.  which  were  formerly  introduced  into 
the  theological  systems,  belong  rather  to  Canon  law  or  to  Church  History. 
It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  make  this  one  additional  remark,  that  the  uniting 
of  persons  in  an  ecclesiastical  society,  produces  no  alterations  in  their  lawful 
civil  and  domestic  relations  ;  vid.  1  Cor.  7:  20 — 24.  The  Church  is  not  a  so- 
ciety wliich  is  opposed  to  the  State  ;  it  rather  contributes  to  advance  the  good 
ends  of  civil  society.     Hence  the  members  of  the  Church  are  always  directed 
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to  yield  the  most  perfect  obedience  to  the  Government;  vid.  Luke20:  25. 
Rom.  13:  1.  1  Pet.  2:  13—17.  The  true  Christian  should  not  indeed  conform 
to  the  world  (the  great  body  of  unrenewed  men),  and  ought  to  keep  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world;  still  he  should  not,of  his  own  accord,  relinquish  his 
worldly  station  and  calling,  so  far  as  it  is  not  sinful. 

[Note  2.  On  the  general  subject  of  this  Article,  cf.  Hahn,  S.  613,  ff.     Ne- 
ander,  Kircheng.  I.  B.  1  Abth.  S.  346.     Bretschneider,  B.  II.  S.  785,  ff.-TR.] 


ARTICLE  FOURTEENTH, 

OF  THE  TWO  SACRAMENTS,  BAPTISM  AND  THE  LORD's  SUPPEK. 


^  137.   Of  the  sacraments  in  general. 

I.  Different  uses  of  the  term,  sacramentum. 

(1)  In  the  earliest  times  of  the  Church.  Even  Tertullian  employ- 
ed the  term  sacramentum  with  reference  to  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  {sacramentum  aqua;  et  eiicharistcc),  and  many  of  the  Latin 
teachers  after  him.  But  neither  Tertullian  nor  the  other  ancient 
fathers  employ  it  exclusively  with  reference  to  these  ;  but  they  were 
accustomed  also  to  apply  it  to  other  things,  to  such  especially 
as  they  elsewhere  called  mysteria.  Hence  we  find  that  in  Ter- 
tullian the  terms  mysterium  and  sacramentum  are  used  to  de- 
note, the  whole  Christian  Religion  and  its  particular  doctrines. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  etc.  are 
called  alternately  mysterium  and  sacramentum.  The  same  is  true  of 
all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  practised  by  Christians,  so  far  as  they 
are  the  types  of  spiritual  things,  and  have  a  special  significancy,  or 
a  secret  sense,  or  are  kept  private. 

But  from  whence  is  this  use  of  sacramentum  derived?  Not 
from  the  ancient  Latin  significations  of  this  word,  according  to 
which  it  denotes  the  military  oath,  or  a  sum  of  money  deposited ; 
but  from  the  ancient  Latin  Versions  of  the  Bible,  e.  g.  the  Vulgate. 
In  these  the  Greek  fivatijgiov  is  frequently  rendered  by  the  word 
sacramentum.     And  since  this  Greek  term  was  used  respecting  all 
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secret  and  unknown  things,  and  designated  the  higher  religious 
truths,  the  secret  sense  of  a  thing,  etc.  (vid.  Introduction,  §  6)  ;  the 
term  sacramentum  was  employed  in  ecclesiastical  Latinity  in  all 
these  senses.  And  it  was  adopted  the  more  willingly  by  the  Fa- 
thers, because  they  were  accustomed  to  compare  the  doctrines  and 
rites  of  Christianity  with  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the 
pagan  mysteries,  in  order  to  secure  for  them  a  higher  regard  and 
authority  among  the  heathen.  The  texts  of  the  Vulgate  on  which 
this  use  is  founded  are  the  following  ;  viz.  Dan.  2:  18,  30,  where 
Nebuchadnezzar's  unknown  dream  is  called  socramm^M??j.  Tob.  12: 
6,  7.  B.  of  Wisdom  2:  22.  Ephes.  3:  3,  9,  where  it  stands  for  the 
Christian  System,  and  its  particular  doctrines.  Eph.  5:  32.  Rev.  1: 
20.  17:  7,  etc.  The  fathers  now  called  every  thing  standing  in 
any  relation  to  religion  sacramemtum,  and  extended  it  especially  to 
all  religious  rites  which  have  a  secret  sense  or  any  thing  symbolical, 
and  which  are  the  external  and  sensible  signs  of  certain  spiritual 
things  not  cognizable  by  the  senses.  Respecting  the  meaning  of  this 
term,  cf.  G.  J.  Vossius,  Disp.  XX.  de  Baptismo,  Amst.  1648.  Ges- 
ner,  Thesaur.  Lat.  h.  v.  Windorf,  Index  Latin.  Tertull.  T.  VI.  p. 
500. — The  primary  sense,  therefore,  of  the  term  sacramentum,  is, 
as  Morus  justly  observes,  sacrum  signum  or  siffuificatio  rei  sacrcB. 

(2)  The  rites  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  have  always 
been  justly  regarded  in  the  Christian  Church,  as  the  most  impor- 
tant acts  of  religious  service,  and  as  possessing  a  peculiar,  mystical 
efficacy.  But  to  many  other  usages  which  have  gradually  become 
prevalent  in  the  Church,  and  which  were  not  instituted  by  Christ 
himself,  a  great  significance  and  efficacy  was  attributed  ;  and  they 
were  supposed  to  contain  deep  religious  mysteries.  To  a// these, 
the  term  sacramentum  was  applied,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  us- 
ed by  Auo^ustine ;  viz.  Sacramentum  est  visible  signum  rei  sacrce, 
sive  reidivincB  invisihilis.  In  this  way,  all  the  rites  of  the  Church 
micrht  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  sacraments,  and  this  was  ac- 
tually done. 

Now  after  the  twelfth  century,  the  schoolmen  began  to  contend 
about  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  and  at  length  most  of  them  set- 
tled upon  seven  (as  a  sacred  number),  which  they  regarded  as  the 
most  important  and  efficacious,  and  to  which,  by  way  of  eminence, 
they  gave  the  name  sacr amenta.  These  were  first  distinctly  stated 
by  Peter  of  Lombardy  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  Baptism,  the  Lord's 
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Supper,  Confirmation  [con^rmafio  caiectimcnorum),  Ordination,  Ex- 
treme Unction,  Auricular  Confession  (sacramenturn  pcenitentiee) 
and  Wedlock.  He  was  followed  iq  this  by  most  of  the  teachers  in 
the  Romish  Church,  and  they  endeavoured  to  support  their  opinion 
even  from  the  Bible.  This  doctrine  was  not,  however,  publicly  ac- 
knowledged until  the  Council  at  Trent,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  selection  does  not  reflect  much 
credit  upon  the  sagacity  of  the  one  who  made  it ;  and  it  proved  the 
occasion  of  a  great  accumulation  of  ceremonies,  and  confirmed  the 
people  in  the  delusion,  that  Christianity  consists  essentially  in  eccle- 
siastical rites,  and  that  those  invented  by  men  have  equal  authority 
with  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  depend  upon  divine  ap- 
pointment, and  possess  equal  power  and  efficacy. 

(3)  These  perversions  induced  the  Protestant  theologians  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  especially  those  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  to  use 
the  word  sacranientum  in  a  more  limited  sense,  than  that  in  which 
it  had  been  previously  taken,  and  so  to  determine  its  meaning  that 
it  should  no  more  include  all  the  rites  which  had  been  formerly 
denominated  sacramenta,  but  merely  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. Hence  the  doctrine  of  seven  sacraments  was  publicly  estab- 
lished in  the  Romish  Church  by  the  Council  at  Trent,  in  opposition 
to  the  Protestants ;  and  it  was  there  maintained,  that  all  the  seven 
were  instituted  by  Christ,  and  were  sacraments  in  the  same  sense 
with  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  however  expressly  said 
in  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  by  Melancthon,  that 
nothing  depends  upon  the  use  of  the  word  or  upon  the  number,  if 
the  thing  itself  is  only  rightly  understood,  and  human  institutions 
are  not  made  of  equal  authority  with  those  of  God.  Nemo  vir  pru- 
dens  de  nomine  ct  numcro  rixahitur ;  cf.  Morus,  p.  276,  §  5. 

The  Lutheran  theologians  have  adhered  closely  to  the  use  of 
this  word  in  the  narrower  sense  adopted  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  the  Reformed  theologians  have  often  used  it  in  the  wider  sense, 
after  the  ancient  manner ;  e.  g.  they  frequently  call  the  Levitical 
ceremonies,  and  all  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament,  sacraments. 
Many  among  the  Catholics  (Bellarmin  and  more  lately  OberthiJr) 
have  expressly  allowed,  that  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  the 
most  general  and  important  of  the  sacraments,  and  that  they  there- 
fore approached  the  Protestants  more  nearly,  than  the  Council  at 
Trent.     Oberthiir  (in  his  Idea  hibl.  eccles.  Dei,  Vol.  II.)  confesses, 
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that  Christ  expressly  and  immediately  appointed  only  two  sacra- 
ments, but  insists  that  he  conferred  upon  the  Church  and  the  Priest- 
hood the  power  to  add  others.  The  assertion  made  by  some,  that 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  even  in  the  New  Testament 
denominated  fivatrjgia,  is  without  foundation.  For  the  oiy.ov6[Aog 
^vaT7]Qio}v  S^iov  (1  Cor.  4:  1),  is  one  who  teaches  the  doctrines 
which  God  has  revealed  to  men,  and  of  which  they  were  before  ig- 
norant ;  vid.  chap.  2:  7. 

II.  Developeinent  of  the  idea  which  is  connected  in  the  Lutheran  Church  with  the  term 
sacrament ;  and  the  marks  by  which  sacraments  are  distinguished  from  other  cere- 
monies. 

( 1 )  By  the  word  sacraments  is  understood  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  those  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  which  God  himself  has 
instituted  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  hy  which  certain  spiritual  bless- 
ings are  represented  and  actually  communicated.  Luther  defined 
a  sacrament,  in  this  narrower  sense,  as  follows :  it  is  an  observance 
appointed  by  God,  in  which  one  makes  use  of  a  visible  thing,  which 
has  the  divine  word  of  command  and  of  promise  ;  cf  Morus  p.  274, 
§2,  n.  J. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  a  sacrament  are  therefore  the 
following  :  viz. 

(o)  Sacraments  are  external  religious  acts. 

(6)  They  are  among  those  acts  which  are  positively  instituted, 
i.  e.  they  are  such  as  stand  in  no  essential  connexion,  from  their  in- 
ternal nature,  with  religion  and  the  welfare  of  men  {\'i^e  prayer, 
for  example).  And  all  the  religious  acts  which  have  these  two 
characteristics,  are  called  ceremonies. 

(c)  They  are  instituted  and  appointed  by  God  himself 

(rf)  They  serve  not  only  to  exhibit  or  represent  to  the  senses  the 
spiritual  blessings  which  flow  from  God  and  Christ,  but  actually  to 
communicate  them. 

In  every  sacrament,  therefore,  there  are  two  parts ; — the  visible 
thing  (materia  or  res  terrestris),  which  affects  the  senses,  as  the 
bread,  wine,  and  water ; — and  the  invisible  thing  {res  or  materia 
coelestis),  which  is  typified  and  imparted  by  the  external  sign.  But 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  sacraments  exert  their  power 
and  produce  their  effect,  Protestant  theologians  have  not  agreed ; 
nor  have  even  the  Lutheran  theologians  agreed   among  themselves. 
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In  this  point,  however,  they  coincide,  that  the  sacraments  do  not 
exert  a  mechanical  or  miraculous  power,  as  some  Catholics  and  en- 
thusiasts have  maintained  ;  for  in  that  case  they  must  act  irresisti- 
bly ;  but  some  of  them  contend,  that  they  have  a  physical  power,  or 
a  power  analogous  to  physical  ( phy sico-analogam  vim)  ;  while  oth- 
ers say,  that  they  have  merely  a  moral  effect.  It  is  the  same  here, 
as  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  di- 
vine Word.  These  religious  services  stand  in  the  most  intimate 
connexion  with  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Christian  System,  and 
they  can  in  themselves  produce  no  effect  upon  those  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  these  doctrines,  or  no  conviction  of  their  truth,  i.e.  no 
faith.  The  truths  of  religion  which  are  herein  represented,  and 
which  should  be  deduced  from  these  ceremonies,  produce  their  ef- 
fect in  the  same  way  (or  rather  the  Holy  Ghost  produces  through 
them  an  effect  in  the  same  way)  upon  the  heart  of  man,  as  they 
are  accustomed  in  other  cases  to  do,  when  they  are  heard,  read, 
etc.  ;  only  in  these  sacraments  they  are  not  taught  by  words,  but  in 
different  ways  are  rendered  obvious  to  the  senses.  All  which  has 
been  before  said  respecting  the  operations  of  grace  through  the 
Word  of  God,  §  129,  sq.  is  therefore  equally  applicable  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  cf  especially  with  reference  to  the  Biblical  doctrine,  §  131. 
Melancthon  therefore  well  observed  in  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
Art.  VII.,  that  Augustine  truly  said,  sacramentum  esse  vcrbum  visi' 
bile ;  for,  he  adds,  ritus  oculis  acripitur  (ut  moveat  corda),  et  est 
quasi  pictura  vcrbi,  idem  signifcans  quod  verhum.  Now  in  the 
same  way  in  which  God  exerts  his  power  through  the  word,  when 
it  is  heard  or  read,  in  the  very  same  way  does  he  act  through  the 
Word  (the  truth),  when  in  other  ways  and  by  external  rites  it  is 
represented  to  the  senses. 

(2)  Inferences  from  this  representation  of  the  Lutheran  theolo- 
gians. From  this  limitation  of  the  idea  oi  sacramentum,  it  follows, 
that  only  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  can  properly  be  regarded 
as  sacraments.  For  the  characteristics  of  the  sacraments  have  been 
so  settled,  that  they  can  all  apply  only  to  these  two  ;  and  other  cer- 
emonies are  excluded  from  the  number.  By  these  distinctions  are 
excluded, 

(fl)  The  five  other  sacraments  of  the  Romish  Church,  because 
the  third  and  fourth  of  the  characteristics  above  mentioned  do  not 
belong  to  them  ;  or  at  least  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  character- 
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istics  is   wanting.     Morns    shows   this  particularly  with  regard  to 
each  one  of  the  live  Romish  sacraments,  p.  275,  <5>  4,  in  the  Note. 

(b)  The  washing  of  feet  (pedilavium),  which  was  regarded  by 
some  as  a  religious  rite  appointed  for  all  the  members  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church  in  all  ages,  because  Christ  washed  his  disciples  feet 
(John  13:  5),  and  because  it  appears  from  1  Tim.  5:  10,  that  this  rite 
was  practised  in  the  first  Christian  Church.  But  this  act  was  sym- 
holical,  and  Christ  designed  by  it  to  inculcate  upon  his  disciples, 
after  the  oriental  manner,  the  duty  of  Christian  love,  condescension 
and  readiness  to  serve  others ;  vid.  v.  12,  sq.  It  was  never  appoint- 
ed by  the  apostles  as  a  rule  for  all  Christians,  in  all  ages.  By  de- 
grees, as  customs  altered,  and  another  mode  of  thinking  prevailed, 
it  fell  into  disuse  in  most  of  the  Western  Churches.  Still  it  was 
long  retained  in  the  Eastern  Churches,  and  in  some  of  them  is  com- 
mon to  this  day.  Even  in  the  West,  it  has  been  revived  by  some  of 
the  smaller  churches,  e.  g.  by  a  part  of  the  Mennonites :  and  it  is 
now  practised  by  some,  though  not  all,  belonging  to  the  society  of 
United  Brethren.  They,  however,  do  not  insist,  that  it  is  an  es- 
sential Christian  rite,  which  must  be  observed  by  all  Christians,  and 
which  should  again  be  introduced  into  all  Christian  Churches,  after 
it  has  now  fallen  into  disuse  ;  but  they  leave  every  one  to  his  own 
judgment  respecting  it. 

(f)  The  Jewish  religious  rites,  .such  as  offerings,  sacrifices,  etc. 
For  Paul  says,  that  they  did  not  eflect  the  forgiveness  of  sin  before 
God,  although  they  were  instituted  by  him,  Heb.  9:  9.  10:  11.  So 
far  as  they  typified  spiritual  blessings  (vid.  §  90,  III.  7),  they 
might  be  called  sacraments  in  the  old  sense. 

(c?)  Especially  have  Circumcision  and  the  Passover  been  consid- 
ered as  sacraments,  and  called  by  way  of  distinction  sacramenta 
Veteris  Testamejiti,  and  compared  with  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.  But  many  modern  theologians  have  decided,  that  they 
can  not  be  called  sacraments  in  the  sense  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
For  although  they  were  commanded  by  God,  they  were  attended 
by  no  promise  of  spiritual  blessings.  Circumcision  related  merely 
to  external  good,  the  possession  of  Canaan,  the  posterity  of  Abra- 
ham, etc.,  Gen.  xvii.,  and  not  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  etc.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  assigned  as  the  object  of  Baptism,  the  initiatory  rite 
of  the  Christian  religion,  to  promote  the  circutncision  of  the  heart, 
or  moral  improvement;  vid.  Col.  2:  11,  12.     The  Passover  was  in- 
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stituted  merely  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from 
Egypt.  Still,  although  it  is  not  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  that 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  have  come  into  the  place  of  Cir- 
cumcision and  the  Passover ;  yet  both  of  the  latter  may  be  regard- 
ed as  sacraments,  so  far  as  they  typified  spiritual  blessings.  For  it 
was  expressly  said  to  Abraham  at  his  Circumcision,  that  the  o-reat 
promises  made  to  him  and  his  posterity  should  be  fulfilled,  (Gen. 
17:  21,)  and  among  these  were  spiritual  blessings.  And  all  the  of- 
ferings and  festivals  of  the  Jewish  Religion,  and  especially  these 
two,  which  were  the  most  solemn,  are  said  in  the  New  Testament 
to  have  a  figurative  sense  ;  vid.  1  Cor.  5:  7.  John  19:  36,  and  §90. 
Cf  Heilmann,  De  finicnda  justa  sacramentorum  notione,  in  his 
"  Opuscula,"  Th.  I.  S.  433. 

III.  The  objeot  of  Christ  in  instituting  these  two  sacraments. 

(1)  The  utility  and  necessity  of  religious  rites  may  be  inferred 
from  the  constitution  of  our  nature.  Man  is  not  a  mere  spirit,  but 
a  being  composed  of  reason  and  sense.  And  on  this  account  there 
must  be  something  in  Religion  which  will  appeal  to  his  senses,  ex- 
cite and  sustain  his  devotion,  and  strengthen  his  zeal  in  piety. 
The  sensible  representation  of  the  truths  of  Religion  often  makes 
a  stronger  impression  upon  men,  as  experience  shows,  than  mere 
instruction  ;  because  their  feelings  are  apt  to  be  more  strong- 
ly excited  by  any  thing  which  appeals  to  the  senses,  than  by  that 
which  addresses  simply  the  understanding.  Hence  our  religious 
services  cannot  be  merely  spiritual.  Even  ceremonies  of  hu- 
man appointment  have  a  great  effect,  and  far  more  those  which 
have  divine  authority,  and,  like  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
are  accompanied  with  special  promises. 

Religious  rites  in  general  contribute  much  also  to  the  support 
of  Religion  itself;  since  by  their  means,  the  solemn  and  public  pro- 
fession of  religion  is  renewed,  and  even  children  are  from  their 
youth  up  accustomed  to  them,  and  are  bound  to  their  observance. 
A  religion  without  external  religious  rites,  and  without  the  aids  of 
sensible  exhibitions  of  its  truths,  would  be  as  liable  to  become  obso- 
lete, as  the  different  systems  of  philosophy.  The  truth  of  this  re- 
mark is  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  Church.  In  the  Oriental 
Church,  Christianity  was  indeed  very  early  disfigured  by  many  false 
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doctrines ;  but  the  profession  of  Christ,  and  the  essentials  of  his  re- 
ligion, still  continued,  until  Mohammed  and  his  adherents  succeeded 
in  abolishing  Christian  worship,  together  with  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  It  is,  therefore,  very  necessary,  that  these  religious 
rites  should  be  maintained.  And  the  opponents  of  Christianity  pro- 
ceed very  wisely,  when  they  endeavour  to  bring  them  into  disuse 
and  contempt.  For  the  doctrines  to  which  they  relate,  must  soon 
share  the  same  fate. 

(2)  But  it  is  equally  important,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Religion 
should  not  be  overloaded  with  external  rites,  and  that  they  should 
be  as  few  as  possible.  For  when  they  are  multiplied,  their  effect  is 
weakened,  and  they  are  soon  regarded  with  indifference  and  con- 
tempt. This  is  proved  by  the  example  of  all  Religions,  and  even 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  when  it  has  been  burdened  with  ceremo- 
nies. Christ  endeavoured  by  his  doctrine  to  withdraw  men  more 
and  more  from  what  is  external  and  sensible,  and  to  promote  internal, 
spiritual  worship,  as  an  affair  of  the  heart ;  cf.  John  4:  23,  24. 
Hence  he  appointed  but  few  ceremonies.  An  additional  reason  for 
this  was,  that  at  the  time  when  Christianity  was  founded,  the  reli- 
gious ceremonial  both  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  heathen  nations,  was 
looked  upon  with  coldness,  or  even  with  contempt,  by  the  more  cul- 
tivated and  thinking  part  of  the  public,  on  account  of  the  great 
multiplicity  of  its  rites,  and  the  superstition  with  which  it  was  at- 
tended. Even  a  great  portion  of  the  religious  Jews  at  that  time, 
felt  the  burden  of  the  Jewish  Ceremonial  Law  to  be  very  oppressive  ; 
cf  Acts  15:  10.  Matt.  23:  4.  A  new  religious  Institution,  there- 
fore, prescribing  but  few,  simple,  and  easy  rites,  would  on  this  very 
account  commend  itself  to  the  Jews  and  the  Heathen;  cf.  Matt.  9: 
14—17. 

Considered  in  this  respect,  these  two  sacraments  of  Christ  have 
great  advantages.  They  are  natural,  simple,  and  universally  appli- 
cable. The  are  therefore  peculiarly  appropriate  to  an  institution, 
which  is  designed  to  be  universal.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  Jewish 
ritual,  which  is  not  adapted  to  all  men,  countries,  and  times.  In- 
deed it  was  not  designed  by  God  for  all  men,  but  only  for  a  particu- 
lar period,  and  that  for  a  limited  time.  Christ,  however,  has  not 
forbidden  the  introduction  of  other  religious  usages.  For  an  in- 
crease of  them  may  often  be  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of 
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united  religious  worship.  But  he  has  left  this  to  the  discretion  of 
his  Church,  which  may  appoint  and  modify  them  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Those,  however,  which  Christ  has  instituted  should 
serve  as  models  and  patterns,  in  point  of  simplicity,  for  all  other 
Christian  ceremonies. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF    CHRISTIAN    BAPTISM. 


§  13S.  Names,  institution,  and  origin  of  Christian  Baptism;  with 
observations  on  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Jewish  Baptism  of 
Proselytes 


I.  Names  of  Baptism  in  the  Bible. 


(1)  To  ^dnTiafiu,  from  ^anxl^nv,  which  properly  signifies  to 
immerse,  (like  the  Germ,  taufen,)  to  dip  in,  to  wash  (by  immer- 
sion). In  the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic  (which  Christ  used),  this  is  de- 
noted by  the  words,  bnt3 ,  i-tb-'nto ,  bint:  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  p. 
849,  850).  Hence  the  washing  of  vessels  with  water  is  called 
^anTiGfiOi,  Mark  7:  4.  And  instead  ofvlipMvzai  in  v.  3  of  the  same 
chap,  we  have  in  v.  4,  (SanTiocovTaf  so  also  of  the  washing  of 
hands,  Luke  II:  38,  sq.  (In  the  New  Testament  the  form  6  j^ccn- 
TiGfxog  is  never  used  for  the  religious  rite  of  Baptism,  either  of  John 
or  of  Christ;  but  always  x6  §unTia^iu.)  Hence  it  is  often  used 
tropically,  (a)  For  what  flows,  or  is  communicated,  to  any  one  in 
full  measure  ;  as  in  Ltn'm,  perfundere,  imbuerc,  etc. ;  e.  g.  Acts  1:  5. 
(6)  For  severe  sufferings  which  befall  any  one  ;  e.  g.  Matt.  20:  22, 
23;  for  these  are  often  compared  with  waves  which  overflow  any 
one ;  Ps.  69:  2,  3.  So  among  the  Latins,  fluctus  mistrial,  mergi 
malis.  Hence  martyrdom  is  called  by  the  Ancients,  baptisma 
sanguinis.  In  the  Classics,  e.  g.  in  Plato,  a  drunken  person  is  said 
to  be  jSunria&alg,  vino  imbutus,  mersus. 

(2)  Ka&ttQiGpoq,  John  3:  25 ;  because  by  washing,  purifica- 
tion is  effected,  and  Baptism  represents  purification  from  sins,  and 
is  designed  to  promote  this  end  in  the  one  who  is  baptized.  Hence 
Josephus  (XVIII.  7)  employs  ixxad^ccigaiv  in  respect  to  the  baptism 
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of  John.     Perhaps  too  '2  Peter  1:  9  {xadagtafAog  Tojp  nuXat  ufxag- 
TiMv,  coll.  Eph.  5:  26)  belongs  in  this  connexion. 

(3)  To  vdoiQ,  because  Baptism  was  administered  with  water, 
John  3:  5,  coll.  Acts  10:  47.  Ephes,  5:  2G,  sq. 

(4)  Among  the  Church  Fathers  one  of  the  oldest  names  was 
q.(aziOf.i6g,  from  the  instruction  which  the  subject  of  this  rite  re- 
ceived in  connexion  with  his  Baptism,  as  Justin  the  Martyr  (Apol. 
1.61)  explains  it.  The  Syriac  too,  translates,  xovg  ana'^  cfKoiia- 
'tivjag  (Heb.  6:  4),  those  once  baptized ;  which  version  Michaelis 
follows,  though  it  is  a  doubtful  rendering.  Baptism  is  moreover 
called  by  the  Church  Fathers,  aqouyig,  sigillum  (character  Chris- 
tiani),  %aQig,  yciOi(it.(a,  fi'dvf.(a  dq&uQoiag,  x.  r.  A. 

II.  Institution  of  n.iptism,  and  tlie  principal  texts  relating  to  it. 

Jesus,  even  during  his  life  upon  the  earth,  required  those  who 
wished  to  become  his  disciples  to  be  baptized  by  his  Apostles  ;  John 
3:  22,  coll.  V.  5  of  the  same  chap,  and  Chap.  4:  1,  2.  But  at  that 
time  none  but  Jews  were  received  into  his  Church  and  baptized  ;  as 
was  the  case  also  with  John,  in  his  Baptism.  Shortly  before  his 
Ascension  to  heaven  he  first  gave  the  commission  to  his  Apostles, 
to  admit  all  {navra  i'&vr})  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  to  bap- 
tize them  without  distinction  ;  Matt.  28:  18—20,  cf  Mark  16:  15, 
16.  They  were  to  be  made  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  professors 
of  his  religion  {^ad^riievnv),  in  a  two-fold  manner ;  viz.  by  bap- 
tism and  by  instruction.  They  were  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  i.  e.  by  baptism  they  were  to  be 
obligated  to  accept  and  obey  the  doctrine,  which  acknowledges 
and  receives  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  Whoever,  therefore, 
is  baptized,  declares  by  this  rite  that  he  acknowledges  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit  for  his  God,  that  he  will  obey  his  laws,  and  that  he  ex- 
pects protection  and  blessing  from  him  ;  and  God,  on  the  other 
hand,  promises  and  grants  to  him,  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  benefits 
which  the  Gospel  of  Christ  enjoins  upon  us  to  expect  from  the  Fath- 
er, Son,  and  Holy  Spirit;  for  a  more  full  explanation  of  this  fornm- 
la,  vid.  Vol.  I.  §  35,  I.  and  Morus,  p.  275,  §  2,  3.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  some,  that  Christ  did  not  design  in  this  passage  so  much  to 
prescribe  a  precise  formula  ;  in  which  case  he  would  rather  have 
said  "Baptize  ye  and  say,  /  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
<S'on,  and  Holy  Spirit,^'  but  that  he  merely  intended  to  teach  what 
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is  the  meaning  and  object  of  this  rite.  That  this  command  of 
Christ  was  obeyed  by  the  Apostles,  may  be  seen  from  the  Acts 
and  Epistles.  The  other  important  passages  concerning  the  object, 
design,  and  effect  of  baptism,  e.  g.  John  3:  5.  Tit.  3:  5.  Acts.  22:  IG. 
Gal.  3:  27.  Rom.  6:  3,  4.  Ephes.  5:  26.  1  Pet.  3:  21,  etc.,  will  be 
explained  in  the  following  Sections. 

III.  Orisin  of  Christian  Baptism;  the  Baptism  of  John,  and  the  Jewish  Baptism  of 
Proselytes. 

(1)  John  baptized  before  Christ  appeared  publicly  as  a  teach- 
er, and  Christ  even  suffered  himself  to  be  baptized  by  him. 
The  Baptism  of  John  is  described,  equally  with  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
as  a  divine  institution,  and  as  performed  under  divine  authority  ; 
John  1:  33  (God  sent  him  to  baptize),  and  Luke  7:  30,  where  it  is 
called  a  divine  institutiou  ((^ovk^  &iov),  and  Matt.  21:  25,  sq. 

(2)  But  although  this  is  a  divine  institution,  we  must  still  seek 
among  the  prevailing  practices  and  expectations  of  the  Israelites, 
the  more  immediate  reason  why  just  this,  and  no  other  form  of  ini- 
tiation was  then  introduced  by  John  and  Christ.  From  the  passage 
John  1:  25,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Jews  (the  Sanhedrim,  and  the 
Pharisees)  expected  that  the  Messiah  and  his  herald  Elias,  would 
baptize  ;  cf  Lightfoot  on  this  text.  And  so,  many  even  among  the 
learned  (the  Pharisees  and  Saducees)  suffered  themselves  to  be 
baptized  by  John  (Matt.  3:  7);  which  probably  would  not  have  been 
the  case,  if  Baptism  had  been  to  them  a  strange  and  unheard  of 
thing.  The  Israelites,  like  many  other  nations,  had  different  forms 
of  lustration,  and  washings  with  water,  which  were  clearly  pre- 
scribed by  their  Law,  by  means  of  which  they  sanctified,  consecra- 
ted, and  cleansed  themselves  from  impurities  ;  vid.  Wetstein  on 
Matt.  3:  C.  As  now  the  Messiah  was  to  bring  about  a  general  re- 
formation, and  to  establish  a  new  constitution,  into  which  every  one 
must  be  solemnly  initiated,  and  to  which  he  must  be  consecrated  ; 
as,  moreover,  it  was  the  universal  expectation,  according  to  the 
Prophets,  that  he  would  cleanse  men  from  their  sins,  which  was  ex- 
actly typified  by  the  washings  in  the  Levitical  Law  ;  it  does  not 
seem  unnatural,  that  just  this  form  of  initiation  should  have  been 
expected  by  the  Jews,  and  should  in  fact  have  been  chosen  by  John 
and  Christ,  according  to  divine  appointment. 

If  now  the  baptism  of  proselytes  was  customary  among  the  Jews 
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at  or  before  the  time  of  Christ,  many  things  could  be  explained 
still  more  clearly  from  this  circumstance.  The  Talmud  and  its  in- 
terpreters relate,  that  the  Proselytes,  as  well  circumcised  as  uncir- 
cumcised,  were  initiated  by  baptism  into  the  worship  of  the  one  true 
God,  and  that  this  was  a  symbol  of  purification  from  sin,  and  of  the 
renunciation  of  heathenism  ;  and  that  they  were  then  considered  as 
born  again  ; — exactly  the  expression  used  by  Christ  (John  iii.)  and 
by  Paul  (Tit.  iii.)  respecting  Christian  baptism  ;  vid.  §  126,  II, 
The  Talmudists  make  this  practice  very  ancient,  and  place  it  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Moses,  and  even  farther  (which  probably  is  go- 
ing too  far,  as  their  way  is).  The  oldest  passage  respecting  a  re- 
ligious cleansing,  or  sort  of  baptism,  occurs  in  Jacob's  history  (Gen. 
35:  2),  when  he  puts  away  the  idols  in  his  house,  and  builds  an  al- 
tar to  Jehovah.  This  passage  may  certainly  have  induced  the  Is- 
raelites to  adopt  this  custom.  So  much  is  certain,  that  as  early  as 
the  second  century  Proselyte  Baptism  must  have  been  very  custom- 
ary ;  since  in  the  dissertations  of  Epictetus  (II.  9)  published  by  Ar- 
rian,  ^e^af^/uifog  signifies  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  naga^amiG&flg^ 
one  who  had  not  sincerely  embraced  Judaism.  Others,  however, 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  Christians  are  here  meant,  and  that  Epic- 
tetus confounded  them  with  the  Jews. — For  these  reasons  Dantz 
firmly  maintained,  that  the  baptism  of  proselytes  was,  as  it  were, 
the  prelude  of  the  baptism  of  John  and  of  Christ;  and  he  is  follow- 
ed by  Michaelis,  Less,  and  others  ;  cf  his  treatise  de  antiquitate 
baptismi  initiationis  Israel,  in  Meuschen's  N.  T.  e  Talmude  illusira- 
to,  p.  133,  f  and  Wetstein  on  Matt.  3:  6. 

There  is  much  for,  and  much  against  the  opinion,  that  Proselyte 
Baptism  was  customary  in  the  first  century,  and  even  earlier, 
(a)  Against.  There  is  not  found  even  to  the  present  time,  one  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  it  in  any  writer,  before,  at,  or  shortly  after  the 
the  time  of  Christ ;  not  in  Philo, — not  in  Josephus,  even  when  he 
speaks  of  the  conversion  of  the  Idumeans,  under  John  Hyrkan,  to 
Judaism  (XIII.  9),  where  he  simply  mentions  circumcision ; — not 
even  in  the  Chaldaic  paraphrases.  Zeltner  firmly  opposes  to  Dantz 
this  stubborn  silence  of  the  writers  near  the  age  of  Christ.  (6)  In 
favor.  The  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  Rabbins ; — the  univer- 
sality of  this  practice  among  the  Jews  of  the  second  century,  since 
it  can  scarcely  be  thought,  that  they  would  have  borrowed  it  from 
the  Christians,   who  were  so  hated  and  despised   by  them  ; — the 
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strikino-  similarity  of  the  Jewish  expressions  concerning  the  baptism 
of  proselytes,  with  those  which  occur  in  the  New  Testament  respect- 
ing the  Christian  rite  (regeneratio)  ; — also  the  circumstance,  that 
Josephus,  in  his  account  of  John  the  Baptist,  does  not  express  the 
least  surprize  at  this  practice,  as  a  new  and  unwonted  cere- 
mony. This  last  argument,  however,  is  invalidated  by  the  re- 
mark, that  it  is  known  to  have  been  expected,  that  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  Messiah  would  baptize.  Besides,  it  appears  that 
the  baptism  of  John,  did  excite  among  the  Jews  some  degree  of 
surprize.  This  is  seen  from  the  question,  w/ii/  baptizest  thou  then  ? 
and  from  his  being  called  the  Baptist. — Ziegler  has  lately  maintain- 
ed, with  very  probable  reasons,  that  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  baptism 
of  proselytes,  ascends  beyond  the  origin  of  Christianity ;  cf.  his 
Theological  Essays,  Part.  II.  (Gottingen,  1804,)  Num.3,  "Con- 
cerning the  baptism  of  John,  as  the  unaltered  application  of  the 
Jewish  baptism  of  proselytes,  and  concerning  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
as  the  continuation  of  that  of  John."  But  although  much  maybe 
advanced  in  support  of  this  opinion,  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  with 
certainty,  since  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  clear  contemporary  evidence. 

IV.  Was  the  baptism  of  John  different  ftom  Christian  Baptism  '. 

Many  Theologians  of  the  Romish  Church  formerly  maintained, 
that  there  is  a  difference  ; — but  Protestants  usually  take  the  opposite 
side  ;  although  some,  especially  the  more  modern,  have  again  adopt- 
ed the  former  opinion.  The  following  observations  may  serve  to 
settle  the  matter. 

(1)  The  object  of  John's  baptism  was  the  same  with  that  of 
Christian;  and  from  this  it  may  be  at  once  concluded,  that  it  did 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  latter.  John  exhorted  the  persons 
baptized  by  him  to  repentance  (fxfiavoia)  and  to  faith  in  the  Mes- 
siah who  was  shortly  to  appear,  and  made  these  duties  obligatory 
upon  them  by  this  rite;  Matt.  3:  11.  Luke  m.  Mark  i.  John  i. 
Acts  2:  38.  And  as  soon  as  Jesus  publicly  appeared,  John  asserted 
in  the  most  forcible  manner,  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and  so  re- 
quired of  all  whom  he  had  then  or  before  baptized,  that  they  should 
believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  Now  in  Christian  baptism,  re- 
pentance and  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  are  likewise  the  princi- 
pal things  which  are  required  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  of  this 
rite. 
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(2)  The  practice  of  the  first  Christian  Church  confirms  the 
point,  that  the  baptism  of  John  was  considered  essentially  the  same 
with  Christian  Baptism.  For  those  who  acknowledged  that  they 
had  professed,  by  the  baptism  of  John,  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the 
Christ,  and  who  in  consequence  of  this  had  become  in  fact  his  dis- 
ciples and  had  believed  in  him,  were  not,  in  a  single  instance,  bap- 
tized again  into  Christ ;  because  this  was  considered  as  having  been 
already  done.  Hence  we  do  not  find,  that  any  apostle,  or  any  other 
disciple  of  Jesus,  was  the  second  time  baptized  ;  not  even  that 
Apollos  mentioned  in  Acts  18:  25,  because  he  had  before  believed 
in  Jesus  as  Christ,  although  he  had  received  only  the  baptism  of 
John. 

(3)  But  all  those  disciples  of  John,  who  had  not  before  acknowl- 
edged this  truth,  and  had  received  the  baptism  of  John  or  his  suc- 
cessors in  an  entirely  different  signification,  were  properly  consider- 
ed at  the  time  of  the  Apostles  as  not  being  baptized,  or  as  wrongly 
baptized ;  and  all  such  were  therefore  required  to  be  baptized  ex- 
pressly into  Christ  as  the  Messiah.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
Jews,  who,  according  to  Acts  3:  41,  were  baptized  into  Jesus, 
among  whom  were  many  whom  John  had  baptized,  but  who  had 
not  then  recognized  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  had  even  taken  part 
in  his  crucifixion.  This  was  likewise  the  case  with  those  persons, 
whom  Paul  (Acts  19:  1 — 5)  permitted  to  be  baptized  at  Ephesus, 
although  they  had  already  received  the  baptism  of  John.  There  ia 
in  this  place,  nothing  that  needs  to  be  artificially  explained.  The 
meaning  is  :  *  That  when  they  heard  from  Paul,  that  it  was  essen- 
tial to  Baptism,  that  one  should  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Lord  and 
Christ  (which  they  hitherto  had  not  done,  since  the  disciples  of  John 
who  baptized  them,  had  said  nothing  to  them  about  it) ;  they  were 
then  willing  to  suffer  themselves,  to  be  solemnly  obligated  by  baptism 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  ;'  vid.Bengel's  Gnomon  ad  h.  I. 
and  Semler,  Diss,  ad  Acts  19:  1,  sq.  This  was  the  more  necessary 
at  that  time,  as  many  of  the  disciples  of  John  had  entirely  separat- 
ed themselves  from  the  Christians.  These  false  disciples  of  John 
still  continued  to  practise  John's  baptism  into  the  approaching  Mes- 
siah, but  denied  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  Even  to  the  present 
day,  there  are  remnants  of  this  sect  in  Syria  and  Arabia  j  vid.  Nor- 
berg.  Von  der  Religion  und  Sprache  der  Zabier,  and  Walch,  De 
Sabceis,  in  the  Comment.   Soc.  Gott.  1780  and  1781.     Tliere  is 
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much  directed  against  the  false  disciples  of  John  in  the  accounts 
given  by  the  Evangelists  respecting  John  the  Baptist.  Vid.  Storr, 
Ueber  den  Zweck  der  evang.  Gesch.  und  der  Briefe  Johannis,  Tii- 
bingen,  1786,  8vo;  2d  ed.  1809.— There  is  nothing  therefore  in 
the  passages  Acts  ir.  and  xix.  which  favors  the  doctrine,  that  those 
who  had  been  baptized  by  John  were  required  to  be  rebaptized,  ia 
order  to  admission  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  • 


^139.  Hoio  and  by  whom  baptism  is  to  be  administered;  and  re- 
specting the  optional  and  unessential  things  attending  the  obser- 
vance of  this  rite. 

s 

I.  Concerning  inamersion,  affusion,  and  gprinUling  with  water. 

(1)  It  is  certain  that  in  Christian  baptism,  as  in  the  baptism  of 
John,  only  water  was  used  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  ;  vid.  John  3: 
5.  Ephes.  5:  26.  But  after  baptism,  in  itself  considered  and  simply 
as  an  opus  operatum,  came  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  salvation,  the 
question  was  started,  Whether,  in  the  want  of  water,  baptism  could  be 
performed  with  any  other  material,  e.  g.  wine,  milk,  or  sand  ?  The 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  since  to  do  this  would  be 
contrary  to  the  institution  of  Christ.  For  any  one  to  be  prevented  ne- 
cessarily from  being  baptized,  does  not  subject  him  to  condemnation  ; 
but  only  the  wilful  and  criminal  refusal  of  this  rite. 

(2)  Immersion  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  institution  of  Christ, 
and  to  the  practice  of  the  apostolical  church,  and  so  even  John  baptiz- 
ed, and  Immersion  remained  common  for  a  long  time  after  ;  except 
that  in  the  third  century,  or  perhaps  earlier,  the  baptism  of  the  sick 
{baptisma  clinicorum)  was  performed  by  sprinkling  or  affusion.  Still 
some  would  not  acknowledge  this  to  be  true  baptism,  and  controversy 
arose  concerning  it, — so  unheard  of  was  it  at  that  time,  to  baptize 
by  simple  affusion.  Cyprian  first  defended  baptism  by  sprinkling, 
when  necessity  called  for  it ;  but  cautiously  and  with  much  limita- 
tion. By  degrees,  however,  this  mode  of  baptism  became  more  cus- 
tomary, probably  because  it  was  found  more  convenient ;    especial- 
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ly  was  this  the  case  after  the  seventh  century,  and  in  the  Western 
Church  ;  but  it  did  not  become  universal  until  the  commencement 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Yet  Thomas  Aquinas  had  approved  and 
promoted  this  innovation,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before.  In  the 
Greek  and  Eastern  Church  they  still  held  to  immersion.  It  would 
have  been  better,  to  have  cdhered  generally  to  the  ancient  practice,  as 
even  Luther  and  Calvin  allowed  ;  vid.  Storr,  Doct.  Christ.  Pars  theo- 
ret.  p.  291. — If  it  is  asked,  however,  if  immersion  is  so  essential,  that 
one  who  has  been  only  sprinkled,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  properly 
a  baptized  person  ;  it  may  be  answered,  No !  Nothing  more  is  essen- 
tial to  the  external  part  of  baptism,  than  that  water  be  used  (Acts  10: 
47.  John  3:  5),  and  that  the  subject,  by  the  solemn  use  of  this  rite,  be 
consecrated  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  be  pledged  to  obey 
the  Christian  doctrine,  Matt.  28:  19.  The  washing  with  water  is  con- 
sidered as  the  symbol  of  the  purification  of  sins  ;  and  this  can  be  signi- 
fied as  well  by  affusion  as  by  immersion.  Hence,  even  in  affusion,  the 
external  significancy  of  the  rite  is  retained.  And  this  is  the  reason, 
why  many  in  the  Western  Church,  and  even  in  the  Protestant  Church, 
have  contended  that  this  rite  should  be  administered,  not  per  adsper- 
sioncm,  hnt  pei'  largiorem  aqucB  nffusioncm. 

(3)  There  is  no  command  given  concerning  the  question,  whether 
immersion  or  affusion  should  be  performed  only  once,  or  more  than 
once  ; — this  therefore  is,  in  itself,  optional.  In  the  Greek  church  we 
find  the  three-fold  immersion  earlier  and  more  prevalent,  than  in  the 
Latin  ;  whence  the  Greeks  objected  to  the  Latins.  Basilius  and  Hie- 
ronymus  say,  that  this  was  practised  in  conformity  with  an  ancient  tra- 
dition ;  and  if  it  was  not  common  in  the  first  Church,  perhaps  the  con- 
troversies with  the  Antitrinitarians  in  the  third  century  might  have  giv- 
en the  first  occasion  for  it.  In  the  African  church  it  was  already  com- 
mon in  the  times  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  and  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  it  was  so  ordained.  At  the  fourth  Church  Council  at 
Toledo,  in  the  year  633,  this  three-fold  immersion  was  first  establish- 
ed by  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  Latin  Church,  in  opposition  to 
the  Arians. 

(4)  It  is  also  optional,  whether  the  head,  the  forehead,  or  the 
breast,  be  wet  with  the  water ;  and  in  this  respect  the  one  who  ad- 
ministers this  sacrament  must  govern  himself  according  to  the  usa- 
ges of  his  own  particular  Church. 
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II.  On  the  use  of  Formulas  in  baptism. 

The  formulas  used  in  administering  baptism  have  always  been 
very  different.  In  the  Greek  Church  it  is  still  common  to  say,  as 
formerly,  Baptizetur  hie  or  hmc  {servus  or  serva  Dei)  in  nomine, 
etc.  In  the  Latin  Church  the  subject  is  addressed,  /  baptize  thee 
in  the  name,  etc.  The  formula  adopted  by  some  of  baptizing  in  the 
name  "  of  Gob  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost," 
is  liable  to  be  misunderstood  ;  as  it  might  be  interpreted  to  mean, 
that  there  are  three  Gods.  It  has  appeared  strange  to  some,  that 
we  find  in  the  New  Testament  no  passage  from  which  it  plainly  ap- 
pears, that  the  words  used  Matt,  xxviii.  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
etc.  were  used  in  the  Apostolical  Church.  For  we  always  find  on- 
ly, itg  Xqi,ot6v  or  ' h]Oovv^ — elg  ovofiu  Kvglov  or  Ji^oov,  e.  g. 
Rom.  6:  3.  Gal.  3:  27.  Acts  2:  38.  10:  48.  19:  5.  The  opin- 
ions on  this  subject  are  not  unanimous.  (1)  We  might  say  with 
some,  that  although  the  formula  in  Matt,  xxviii.  were  not  used  in 
the  Apostolical  Church,  but  it  was  merely  said,  in  the  name  of  Je- 
sus, i.  e.  into  the  profession  of  Christ  and  his  doctrine  ;  yet  this  was 
entirely  the  same  with  the  other  ;  because  it  comprehended  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Father  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  since  whoever  was  bap- 
tized into  Jesus,  by  this  act  professed  his  belief  in  the  whole  doctrine 
of  Christ,  and  therefore  in  that  which  he  taught  concerning  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  S])irit.  Basilius  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
thino"  in  this  way.  (2)  Others,  (and  among  the  rest,  Facundus 
Hermianensis,  De  tribus  capit.  l.  3,)  are  of  opinion,  that  it  does  not 
follow  from  these  places,  that  they  did  not  fully  employ  the  prescrib- 
ed formulas  in  baptism ;  but  that  Christian  baptism  was  so  named 
in  distinction  from  the  baptism  of  John,  and  from  the  Jewish  prose- 
lyte baptism,  since  one  who  had  received  this  proselyte  baptism, 
or  had  wrongly  understood  that  of  John,  was  not  baptized  into 
Christ.  This  can  be  reconciled  very  well,  at  least  with  Acts  19: 
5,  and  with  some  other  places  ;  vid.  §  138,  II.  But  in  addition  to 
these,  there  is  a  third  reason.  (3)  In  the  ancient  Christian  Church, 
immediately  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  the  words  prescribed  by 
Christ  at  the  establishment  of  this  rite,  were  certainly  used  (Just. 
M.  Ap.  1.  80).  It  may  therefore  be  rightly  inferred,  that  it  was  the 
same  at  the  time  of  the  Apostles ;  and  that  it  is  right  and  proper  to 
continue  in  this  use.     It  is   not    however  forbidden,  to  unite  with 
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this,  other  formulas  which  are  suitable,  and  which  serve  to  explain 
the  design  of  this  rite,  and  to  excite  pious  feelings.  The  teacher 
will  of  course  govern  himself  in  this  matter  according  to  the  circum- 
stances, the  constitution,  and  usages  of  the  particular  Church  to 
which  he  may  belong. 

III.  By  whom  is  Baptism  to  be  administered  ! 

In  ordinary  cases,  certainly,  by  the  teachers  of  religion  ;  for  it 
is  their  appropriate  business  and  calling,  to  lead  disciples  to  Christ 
(fia&t]Tfvetv),  and  this  duty  is  also  committed  to  them  by  the 
Church  and  government.  We  find,  therefore,  that  baptism  in  the 
apostolical  Church  was  always  administered  by  the  Teachers  ;  vid. 
John  4:  2.  Acts  10:  48.  1  Cor.  1:  IG.  But  although  this  /na-^ij- 
TivHv  is  the  appropriate  business  of  Teachers,  still  they  have  no  ex- 
clusive right  to  it,  as  this  is  nowhere  given  to  them  in  the  New 
Testament.  But  in  case  of  necessity,  and  when  no  teachers  can 
be  obtained,  baptism  may  be  administered  by  any  Christian,  and  is 
valid  if  it  is  performed  according  to  the  institution  of  Christ;  vid. 
§  136,  II.  2.  This  has  been  the  doctrine  and  practice  which  has 
universally  prevailed  in  the  Church. 

IV.  How  far  a  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrines  is  essential  in  the  subjects  of  Baptism. 

This  knowledge  must  certainly  be  presupposed  in  adults,  before 
they  can  be  baptized.  For  how  could  they  solemnly  profess,  as  they 
do  in  Baptism,  to  believe,  and  pledge  themselves  to  obey  a  doctrine, 
respecting  which  they  were  wholly  ignorant?  We  find  therefore, 
even  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  candidates  for 
Baptism  were  previously  instructed.  But  this  instruction  was  by 
no  means  particular;  it  was  confined  to  the  main,  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity, — the  doctrine  of  One  God, — the  princi- 
pal articles  respecting  Christ, — that  he  is  the  Messiah,  and  that 
through  him  we  receive  forgiveness  from  God  ; — also  concerning 
the  Holy  Spirit  promised  to  Christians,  and  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity of  repentance  and  holiness  : — these  are  the  principal  truths  in 
which  the  candidates  for  Baptism  were  briefly  instructed.  When 
they  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  these  truths  and  had  profess- 
ed them  from  the  heart,  they  were  allowed  baptism,  and  received 
afterv/ards  more  complete  instruction  both  in  these,  and  the  other 
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Christian  doctrines  ;  cf.  Acts  2:  41.  8:  12,  36,  sq.  9;  17,  18.  10:  34— 

48,  where  in  the  words  of  Peter,  we  have  an  example  of  the  instruc- 
tion commonly  given  before  baptism  ;  cf  Heb.  6:  1,  sq.  In  the  great 
addition  of  new  converts  in  the  first  period  of  Christianity,  this  prepar- 
atory instruction  could  not  possibly  be  very  long  or  particular,  especial- 
ly as  the  teachers  of  religion  were  yet  few.  Accordingly  the  confes- 
sions of  faith  to  be  made  in  baptism  were  at  first  very  short  and 
simple  ;  such  for  example,  was  the  Symbolum  Apostoliaim,  so  call- 
ed ;  but  this  was  gradually  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  dis- 
tinctions, by  which  the  Orthodox  endeavoured  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  heretics.  The  instruction  of  catecumens  and  the 
time  of  probation  preceding  baptism,  were  by  degrees  increased  and 
prolonged  ;  and  for  this,  there  was  good  reason.  For  as  the  num- 
ber of  Christian  proselytes  constantly  increased,  and  multitudes  were 
pressing  into  the  Church,  greater  caution  became  necessary  in  ad- 
mitting them.  This  led  to  the  appointmexit  of  fixed  periods  for 
the  probation  of  new  converts  before  baptism. 

V.  Usages  incidental  to  Baptism,  but  not  essential  to  its  validity. 

Many  of  these  are  very  ancient,  but  they  may  all  be  dispensed 
with,  without  affecting  the  validity  of  Christian  baptism,  because  they 
are  not  commanded  by  Christ.  In  Christian  Archaeology  and 
Church  history,  they  are  more  fully  exhibited,  than  they  can  be 
here.  We  mention  only  some  of  those  which  are  still  common 
among  us. 

(1)  The  sign  of  the  cross  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced 
in  connexion  with  baptism  in  the  fourth  century,  and  is  intended  to 
be  a  solenm  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ,  Rom.  6:  3. 

(2)  The  imposition  of  a  name  ;  this  was  also  done  in  connexion 
with  Jewish  circumcisions. 

(3)  The  laying  on  of  hands,  as  a  symbol  of  the  communication 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  the  gift  of  sanctification,  which  in  this 
way  is  solemnly  sought  of  God  for  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  prom- 
ised to  him.     This  is  mentioned  even  by  Tertullian. 

(4)  Sponsors  at  baptism.  Tertullian  (de  bapt.  ch.  18)  mentions 
these  as  being  present  at  the  baptism  of  Children  ;  but  they  were 
also  concerned  in  the  performance  of  this  rite  for  adult  persons ; 
just  as  sponsors  were  called  in  at  the  rite  of  circumcision  among 
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the  Jews.  Such  only,  however,  as  belong  to  the  Christian  Church 
can  be  employed  for  this  service;  heathens,  Jews,  Mahommedans, 
and  others  who  are  not  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  may  be 
present  at  the  rite,  but  not  as  valid  sponsors. 

(5)  The  subjects  of  baptism  must  renounce  Satan.  This  denot- 
ed originally  an  entire  renunciation  on  their  part  of  heathenism  and 
of  heathen  superstitions,  and  also  of  the  entire  disposition  which  had 
before  prevailed  within  them,  as  far  as  it  was  opposed  to  Christ- 
ianity. 

(6)  Exorcism.  The  first  traces  of  this  practice  appear  in  Afri- 
ca, in  the  third  century,  as  we  learn  from  Cyprian's  letter,  although 
a  foundation  for  it  was  laid  as  early  as  the  second  century.  It  had 
its  rise  in  various  opinions,  in  a  great  measure  superstitious,  re- 
specting the  physical  agency  of  the  Devil  upon  men  ;  and  in  the 
idea,  the  evil  spirits  may  be  driven  off  by  the  use  of  formulas,  and 
certain  charmed  words.  It  was  at  first  practised  only  at  the  bap- 
tism of  heathen,  who  were  regarded  as  persons  possessed  by  the 
Devil;  but  it  came  afterwards  to  be  employed  at  the  baptism  of  the 
children  of  Christian  parents.  Vid.  Kraft,  Ausfurhliche  Historic  des 
Exorcismus,  Hamburg,  1750.  Concerning  the  other  usages  in  bap- 
tism, vid.  besides  the  ancient  Authors  (e.  g.  Vosii  Disertatt.  cf 
§  137,  I.  1),  Calixtus,  Diss,  de  antiq.  ritibus  bapt.  Helmstadt, 
1650  ;  Noesselt's  historical  investigation  and  illustration  of  the  usa- 
ges common  in  baptism,  published  in  the  weekly  "  Anzeiger"  at 
Halle,  1764,  Num.  28—32. 

Note.  The  rite  of  Exorcism,  has  been  properly  abandoned  in  most  places 
in  the  Protestant  church.  Although  it  is  well  explained  in  the  Lutheran 
churci),  as  a  confession  of  the  natural  corruption  of  indwelling  sin  and  of  re- 
demption from  it,  and  in  various  other  ways  ;  still  it  is  calculated  to  promote 
superstition  and  serious  error  in  the  community  at  large ;  and,  what  is  most 
important,  to  excite  contempt  among  the  lightly  disposed.  Morus  gives  the 
same  opinion  (p.  2.57,  no.  3). 

It  may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  some  of  the  usages  common  in  many 
places  at  Infant  baptism,  are  not  at  all  suitable  to  children,  and  have  been 
transferred,  without  much  judgment,  to  their  bapti.sm,  from  that  of  adult  per- 
sons. Among  these  inappropriate  services  we  may  place  the  Confession  of 
faith,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  Devil.  Instead  of  these,  it  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate and  profitable  to  have  a  sincere  prayer,  in  which  the  new  member  of 
the  Christian  church  should  be  commended  to  the  care  and  blessing  of  God; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  feeling  exhortation  to  parents  and  other  spectators,  in 
which  they  should  be  impressively  reminded  of  the  duties  which  they  owe  as 
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Christians  to  their  children,  and  those  entrusted  to  their  watchful  care. 
Much  depends  in  things  of  this  nature  upon  the  teacher,  who,  even  where  the 
rites  are  not  exactly  suitable,  can  obviate  mistake  and  remove  ignorance,  by 
proper  explanations.  Even  the  best  formulary  in  baptism  will  affect  specta- 
tors but  little,  if  they  see  that  the  teacher  uses  it  without  any  emotion,  and  re- 
peats it  with  a  heartless  voice  and  manner.  The  teacher  needs  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  performing  the  duties  of  his  office,  especially  those  which  fre- 
quently recur,  as  the  Lord's  Supper  and  Baptism,  in  a  merely  mechanical  way. 
When  he  performs  religious  services  with  a  cold  heart,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  others  present  should  engage  in  them  with  warm  devotion.  A  teacher 
who  discharges  his  duties  in  this  manner,  must  lose  in  the  good  opinion  of  his 
hearers;  and  the  blame  is  his  own,  if  he  at  last  becomes  contemptible  in  their 


§  140.   Object,  uses,  and  effects  of  Christian  Baptism. 

The  uses  and   effects  of  baptism  are  divided,  as  in  the   sacra- 
ments in  general,  into  internal  and  cjcternal. 

I,  External  advantages  and  effects  of  baptism. 

By  means  of  this  rite  we  are  received  as  members  of  the  visi- 
ble Christian  society,  and  consequently  become  partakers  of  all  the 
privileges  belonging  to  Christians.  It  is,  therefore,  considered  in 
this  light,  the  solemn  initiatory  rite  of  admission  into  the  Christian 
Church  ( sacr amentum  initiationis ) .  This  is  mentioned  expressly  in 
the  New  Testament  as  the  design  and  object  of  baptism.  As  soon 
as  a  person  was  baptized,  he  was  considered  as  a  member  of  the 
Church  [ayioQ,  fia^&tjTi^g,  TjiGTevojv),  Acts  2:  41,  44,  and  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  of  other  Christians.  1  Cor.  12:  13,  "  Whether  we 
be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free  ;  elg  fi/  auficc 
t^umiadmiiv,"  i.  e.  we  are  united  by  baptism  into  one  Church,  and 
have,  as  members  of  it,  equal  rights;  vid.  vs.  12,  27.  Whence  Paul 
says,  Ephes.  4:  4,  5,  there  is  iv  (iamio^ia  (one  common  baptism), 
and  IV  OM^u  (one  church),  and  f.iia  iXnlg  of  Christians  ;  and  Gal. 
3:  27,  "  As  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have, 
put  on  Christ,"  i.  e.  are  Christians,  belong  to  the  school  of  Christ, 
and  are  therefore  obligated  to  confess  him  for  your  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter, to  obey  him  and  to  follow  his  example. 
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II.  The  internal  advantages  and  eft'ects  of  Baptism. 

(1)  In  the  old  ecclesiastical  writers  we  find  many  extravagant 
and  iinscriptural  assertions  respecting  the  effect  of  Baptism,  espe- 
cially in  the  instructions  which  they  gave  to  catechumens  and  new 
converts;  e.g.  in  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  and 
even  earlier  in  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian.  Cyrill  of  Alexandria  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  water  became  changed  {(.muaxotifiovo- 
&ai),  by  the  divine  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  into  an  entirely  different 
element.  All  this,  indeed,  admits  of  being  explained  according  to 
Scripture  ;  but  it  is  still  apparent  that  Christians  began  very  early 
to  attribute  to  baptism  a  magical  efficacy,  by  which  it  produces  its 
effect  through  its  own  inherent  virtue,  and  independently  of  the  use  of 
the  word  of  God ;  and  by  which  it  acts,  not  only  upon  the  soul,  but 
upon  the  body  also.  Hence  they  made  use  of  it  in  order  to  heal 
sicknesses,  to  banish  evil  Spirits,  etc.  During  the  middle  ages, 
these  superstitious  notions  prevailed  more  and  more,  and  were  even 
adopted  by  the  schoolmen  into  their  systems.  We  find,  e.  g.  in 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  doctrine  that  a  character  indclibilis  is  acquir- 
ed in  baptism, — an  opinion  which  Augustine  had  before  held  ;  also 
the  scholastic  doctrine,  that  by  baptism  native  depravity  is  so  far 
done  away,  that  only  concupisccntia  remains,  and  that  even  this 
loses  the  form  of  sin.  Protestants  have  in  every  way  endeavoured 
to  separate  the  scriptural  doctrine  from  these  superstitious  notions ; 
yet  there  are  not  wanting  incautious  expressions  on  this  subject, 
even  among  some  Protestant  Theologians. 

(2)  In  the  New  Testament  this  magical  effect  is  no  were  ascrib- 
ed to  baptism,  as  if  faith  were  imparted  to  man  by  baptism,  without 
his  being  himself  active  in  obtaining  it ;  as  if  he  received,  through 
this  external  rite,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  readiness  in  good  works, 
and  eternal  salvation.  Neither  has  Luther  taught  such  a  doctrine. 
On  an  adult  person,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God  or 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  baptism  can  have  no  efficacy,  simply  as 
an  opus  operatnm.  Its  effect  on  adults  depends  on  their  being  in- 
structed in  the  divine  Word,  and  the  connexion  of  baptism  with  this 

, instruction.  To  this  divine  Word,  and  the  divine  efficacy  connected 
with  it  (§§  130,  131),  does  the  power  properly  belong  to  renew  the 
heart  of  man,  and  to  make  it  susceptible  of  the  benefits  and  privi- 
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leo-es  which  Christianity  promises  ;  and  not  the  mere  external  rite  of 
baptism.  This  we  are  distinctly  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  So 
Peter  (Acts  2:  38)  exhorts  his  hearers  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
baptized  ilg  o.cp?]Oii^  ufJiaQTioiv,  but  he  expressly  requires,  as  an  es- 
sential condition,  the  f^fzavofTv  (which  is  effected  by  God  through 
the  use  of  Christian  doctrine)  ;  and  it  is  the  same  in  the  baptism  of 
John,  Mark  1:  4,  sq.  So  Acts  22:  16,  Paul  was  called  upon  to  be 
baptized  and  to  be  washed  from  his  sins ;  but  the  condition  was 
iTiiYMltaciuivog  TO  oi'Ofia  rov  Kvqiov.  Several  texts  relating  to 
this  point  should  be  here  more  particularly  considered. 

(rt)  John  3:  5,  "  Whoever  is  not  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit, 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  i.  e.  whoever  does  not 
take  upon  himself  the  obligation  to  live  in  an  entirely  altered  and 
renewed  temper  of  mind,  which  is  effected  through  baptism  by  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  no  part  in  the  saving  blessings  of 
Christ's  spiritual  kingdom  (forgiveness  of  sins  and  eternal  blessed- 
ness) ;  vid.  §  126,  II. 

(6)  Titus  3:  5,  where  Paul  means  to  say,  God  had  bestowed 
salvation  upon  them  {taoiOfv),  by  leading  them  to  embrace  Christ- 
ianity. We  become  participators  in  these  Christian  blessings  in  a 
two-fold  way  ;  first,  did  Iovtqov  iraXiyytveoiag'  so  baptism  is  called 
as  far  as  one  externally  receives  it,  and  especially  as  far  as  he  is  en- 
gaged by  means  of  it,  to  lead  a  new  life,  and  receives  strength  for 
this  end  :  secondly,  xui  d'lu  uvuKatvo)asb)g  Tlvevfiarog  ayiov,i-e. 
through  that  entire  change  and  renovation  of  heart  which  we  owe 
to  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  renewal  he  effects  through  the  Christian 
doctrine,  §§  130,  131.  The  meaning  is:  'the  renovation  of  our 
hearts  which  is  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  bestowed  upon  us  by 
the  free  and  undeserved  grace  of  God.  He  assists  us  to  obtain 
this  blessing  by  means  of  Christian  baptism,  in  which  we  become 
obligated  to  lead  a  new  life,  and  receive  strength  so  to  do,  and  also 
by  the  entire  renewal  of  our  hearts,  which  we  owe  to  his  Spirit.' 

(c)  1  Peter  3:  2].  It  is  said  concerning  baptism,  that  it  deliv- 
ers or  frees  us  from  the  punishment  of  our  sins  {oci')Cft)',  not  how- 
ever as  an  external  icashing  ;  but  inasmuch  as  we  pledge  ourselves  in 
this  rite,  and  are  assisted  by  it,  to  maintain  a  good  conscience, 
and  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  means  by  which  we  receive  and  appro- 
priate to  ourselves  the  gracious  promise  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
through  Christ ;  which  is  elsewhere  called  /.mdvota,  dytcoGvptj. 
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The  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  internal  advantages  and  effects  of 
baptism  may  be  embraced  in  the  following  points. 

First.  When  we  are  received  by  baptism  into  the  number  of 
the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  sacredly  bind  ourselves  to  believe 
his  doctrine  in  its  whole  extent,  its  commands,  and  its  promises  : 
to  embrace  it  as  true,  and  therefore  punctually  to  obey  it  in  all  parts, 
to  live  pious  and  godly  lives,  according  to  his  precepts,  and  to  imi- 
tate his  example.  For  he  only  who  does  this,  is  worthy  of  the  name 
of  a  Christian,  and  can  lay  claim  to  the  blessedness  promised  to  be- 
lievers ;  vid.  1  John  2:  4.  3:  3.  Peter  calls  this,  in  his  first  Epistle, 
ch.  3:  21,  ovpfid^ofug  uya&rjg  i7ifgo'jTr,fAu  fig  ■diov,  and  makes  this 
one  object  of  baptism.  'jEnf^ojTtj/xu  is  properly  stqmlatio,  and  so 
denotes  any  solemn  obligation  which  one  asstimes  [before  God).  Hence 
the  meaning  here  is  :  'by  baptism  we  take  upon  ourselves  the  sacred 
obligation,  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  maintain  a  good  conscience,  to 
be  watchful  against  sin,  and  to  strive  after  holiness.'  The  passage 
Rom.  0:3,4,  sq.  teaches  the  same  thing,  coll.  Col.  2:  12,  13, 
"  We  are,  like  Christ,  buried  as  dead  persons  by  baptism  ;  and 
should  arise,  like  him,  to  a  new  life,"  i.  e.  by  baptism  we  obtain  the 
assurance  of  the  pardon  of  sin  on  account  of  the  death  of  Christ; 
and  so,  when  we  are  baptized,  take  upon  ourselves  the  obligation  to 
die  to  sin  in  a  spiritual  manner,  as  Christ  died  and  was  buried 
bodily,  etc.  The  image  is  here  taken  from  baptized  persons  as  they 
were  iinmerged  (buried),  and  as  they  emerged  (rose  again) ;  so  it 
was  understood  by  Chrysostom.  Since  immersion  has  been  disused, 
the  full  significance  of  this  comparison  is  no  longer  perceived.  So 
then  by  baptism  we  profess  to  receive  Christ  as  our  teacher,  Saviour, 
and  Lord,  i.  e.  we  thus  bind  ourselves  to  embrace  and  obey  his  doc- 
trine, confidently  to  trust  his  promises,  to  expect  from  him  all  our 
spiritual  blessedness,  and  to  render  him  a  dutiful  obedience.  This 
is  what  is  meant  in  the  New  Testament  by  being  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Christ ;  vid.  Morus  p.  246,  §4.  But  since  now  all  these 
blessings  which  we  owe  to  Jesus  as  Messiah,  or  Saviour  and  Lord, 
are  blessings  which  God  bestows, — blessings  which,  according 
to  the  Christian  doctrine,  are  derived  from  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit ;  so  in  baptism  we  bind  ourselves  to  believe  in  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit,  as  our  God,  to  look  for  our  salvation  from  them, 
and  to  acknowledge  and  adore  them,  as  the  only  authors  of  it. 
Hence  the  command  of  Jesus  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father^ 
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Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  is  designed  to  express  the  religious  connex- 
ion in  which  we  stand  to  them,  and  our  duty  to  pay  them  religious 
homage. 

Secondly.  Through  baptism  we  receive  the  assurance,  that  the  di- 
vine blessings  which  the  Christian  doctrine  promises,  concern  even 
us,  and  that  even  xce  may  participate  in  them  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
these  blessings  are  by  this  rite  particularly  applied  to  our  own  per- 
sonal state,  and  we  learn  in  faith  to  appropriate  them  to  ourselves. 
As  any  one,  on  being  formally  admitted  as  a  citizen  of  a  town,  in 
taking  the  oath  of  citizenship,  and  in  going  through  the  other  rites 
of  initiation,  receives  the  confident  assurance  that  he  has  now  a  title 
to  all  the  rites  and  privileges  of  citizenship  ;  so  it  is  with  the  Chris- 
tian in  Baptism.  It  is  the  same,  in  this  view,  with  baptism  as  with 
circumcision.  This  Paul  calls  (Rom.  4:  11)  a  orji-iflov  and  aqgayi- 
da  for  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  i.e.  a  token  of  assurance  and  a 
proof  that  God  was  favorably  disposed  towards  him,  and  justified 
him  on  account  of  his  faith.  So  Baptism  is  to  every  one  the  token 
of  assurance,  that  he  may  partake  in  all  those  spiritual  blessings 
which  Christianity  promises.  Whoever,  therefore,  is  baptized,  re- 
ceives the  assurance  that  his  sins  are  forgiven  him  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  that  God,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  looks  upon  him  with  favor 
and  regards  him  as  a  child,  and  that  he,  in  faithful  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  Jesus,  (and  by  enjoying  the  constant  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  is  promised,)  may  securely  expect  eternal  blessedness ; 
Acts  2:  38.  Gal.  3:  27.  Mark  16:  16.  Hence  Peter,  in  his  first 
Epistle,  ch.  3:  21,  compares  the  water  of  baptism  to  the  water  of  the 
deluge,  (as  the  Jews  also  called  their  washings  and  purifications, 
spiritual  floods  ;  avTiiviiog,  image,  likeness).  Even  as  the  pious  at 
the  time  of  the  deluge  (v.  20),  were  bodily  delivered  ;  so  are  those 
who  are  baptized  with  water,  spii'itiialli/  delivered  from  sin,  and  its 
penalty. 

Conclusions  from  the  foregoing,  and  some  remarks  designed  to 
illustrate  certain  theological  distinctions  and  terminologies  respecting 
baptism. 

(a)  It  is  justly  maintained,  that  baptism  tends  to  awaken,  enlarge 
and  confirm  our  faith,  and  that  by  means  of  it,  we  receive  power  and 
impulse  for  a  new  spiritual  life.  This  effect  is  produced  in  regard 
to  both  the  objects  which  belong  to  Christian  faith,  the  law  and  the 
gospel.  Still  this  is  not  wrought  through  any  miraculous  or  magical 
influence  of  baptism,  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  baptism  ;  for, 
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(b)  This  effect  of  baptism  depends  upon  the  Word  of  God  unit- 
ed with  baptism  ;  or  the  divine  truths  of  Christianity,  and  the  divine 
power  inherent  in,  and  connected  vvith  them.  Cf  Ephes.  5;  26, 
"  Christ  purifies  and  sanctifies  the  members  of  the  Church  in  bap- 
tism through  the  Word,"  i.  e.  the  whole  gospel  system  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, its  precepts  and  promises.  The  latter  are  made  to  us  in  bap- 
tism ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  pledge  ourselves  to  obey  the  former, 
and  receive  strength  so  to  do.  The  means,  therefore,  by  which 
baptism  produces  these  effects,  or  rather  God  through  baptism,  is 
the  Word.  It  is  the  same  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  accordin<T- 
ly  rightly  said,  that  "  God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  operates  in  baptism 
upon  the  hearts  of  men ;"  excites  good  feelings,  resolutions,  etc. 
namely  through  the  Word.  Hence  the  effect  of  baptism  is  proper- 
ly an  effect  which  God  produces  through  his  Word,  or  through  the 
contents  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  which  is  visibly  set  forth,  repre- 
sented and  appropriated  to  us  in  baptism,  for  the  sake  of  making 
a  stronger  impression  upon  our  heart.  Baptism  may  be  thus  call- 
ed, verbum  Dei  visibile  ;  vid.  §  137,  II.  In  the  same  manner, 
therefore,  as  God  operates  upon  our  hearts,  through  the  Word  and 
in  the  use  of  it,  when  we  hear  or  read  it ;  does  he  also  operate  in 
this  visible  presentation  of  the  same  truth,  by  the  external  rites  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  And  so  we  may  apply  to  this  sub- 
ject all  which  is  said  in  the  twelfth  Article  respecting  the  operations 
of  grace, — both  in  the  statement  of  the  biblical  doctrine  (§§  130, 
131),  and  of  the  different  theories  of  Theologians  in  the  succeed- 
ing sections.  But  this  effect  is  not  miraadoiis,  not  magical,  not  ir- 
resistible, but  suited  to  our  moral  nature. 

(c)  According  to  the  ancient  scholastic  division,  two  things 
must  be  considered  in  baptism,  materia  (better  res)  terrestris,  that 
which  strikes  the  senses  externally, — the  water  ;  and  materia  coeles- 
tis,  the  invisible  thing  which  is  represented  by  the  visible  sign,  and 
conveyed  through  it.  This  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  power  and 
agency  ;  or  more  definitely,  it  is  that  which,  in  baptism,  is  effected 
in  us  by  God,  or  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  divine  Word. 

Note.  Augustine  expresses  himself  very  justly  concerning  the  efficacy  and 
power  of  baptism  (De  bapt.  I.  13,  1~),  "  It  has  indeed  the  power  to  effect  re- 
generation (change  of  heart)  in  men  ;  but  it  does  nothing  for  man's  salvation, 
if  there  is  in  him  any  hindrance  (obstaculum.y  Lutiier  too  follows  him  in 
this,  and  says  very  appropriately  and  justly,  especially  in  his  large  Catechism, 
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"  that  the  divine  Word  and  instruction  must  not  be  separated  from  baptism, 
and  that  without  the  former,  and  faith  in  it,  the  water  is  nothing  but  water, 
and  can  in  nowise  benefit  the  subject."     Vid.  Moras,  p.  250.  n.  4. 

(d)  Baptism  is  frequently  represented  as  a  covenant,  which  is  es- 
tablished between  God  and  men  ;  hence  the  expression,  to  stand 
in  his  covenant  of  baptism,  and  others  of  the  same  kind.  This 
name  is  derived  from  circumcision,  and  the  covenant  of  God  with 
Abraham  established  by  it;  also  from  1  Peter  3:  21,  where  tnigoi- 
Trjfia  is  translated  covenant  by  Luther.  Cf  Heb.  8:  10,  sq.  The 
thing  intended  by  this  name  is  true,  if  it  is  rightly  understood  :  God 
solemnly  promises  to  men,  in  baptism,  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
blessings,  which  are  promised  in  the  Christian  doctrine  ;  and  man 
solemnly  binds  himself  in  the  same  rite,  to  yield  obedience  to  God 
and  the  Christian  doctrine;  and  in  order  to  this,  receives  strength 
and  assistance  from  God.  Any  one,  therefore,  who  has  not  broken 
this  engagement,  or  forfeited  this  gracious  assistance  which  is  prom- 
ised, stands  still  in  the  covenant  of  baptism.  For  baptism  is  the  tes- 
timony, the  assurance  of  pardon, — the  pledge  and  proof  of  this  and 
all  other  Christian  blessings. 


■§141.    Of  the  necessity  of  baptism,  and  whether  it  may  be  re- 
peated. 

I.  The  necessity  of  baptism. 

(1)  An  internal  and  absolute  necessity  of  baptism  cannot  be  af- 
firmed. For  the  water  of  baptism,  in  and  of  itself,  and  the  rite  it- 
self, as  an  external  act,  have  no  power  to  renew  or  save  men.  This 
effect  depends  solely  upon  the  agency  of  God,  through  the  Christian 
doctrine,  united  with  baptism.  Since,  then,  it  is  one  of  the  positive 
rites  established  by  Christ,  and  has  no  internal  or  essential  efficacy, 
it  is  no  otherwise  necessary,  than  because  it  has  been  commanded 
Inecessitas  prcEcepti).  But  Christ  has  commanded,  that  all  who 
would  be  his  disciples  should  be  baptized.  Any  one,  therefore,  who 
acknowledges  Jesus  Christ  as  a  divine  Messenger,  and  regards  his 
authority,  is  under  obligation  to  obey  this  precept.     Christ  brought 
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a  charge  against  the  Pharisees  (Luke  7:  30),  that  they  had  reject- 
ed the  divine  appointment  [^ovh]  &{ov)  concerning  the  baptism  of 
John.  He  required  baptism  of  Nicodemus  (John  3:  3,  5,  7),  and 
commanded  the  apostles  to  baptize  all  whom  they  would  make  his 
disciples  (Matt,  xxviii.  Mark  xvi). 

It  would  be  false,  however,  to  assert,  that  baptism  is  absolutely 
essential  to  each  and  every  man  in  order  to  salvation.  Theologians, 
therefore,  hold  with  truth,  that  if  a  man  is  deprived  of  baptism  with- 
out any  fault  of  his  own,  his  salvation  is  not  endangered  by  this 
omission.  Even  that  familiar  passage,  Mark  IG:  16,  '•  Whoever 
believes  and  is  baptized,  is  saved,  but  he  that  believes  not,  is  pun- 
ished," is  not  against,  but  in  favor  of  this  view.  For  punishment  is 
here  threatened  only  to  the  unbelieving,  who  wilfully  reject  Chris- 
tian truth  ;  and  not  to  those  who,  without,  their  own  fault,  remain 
unbaptized  ;  hence  panxioxytiq  is  not  repeated  in  the  second  mem- 
ber. For  an  unbeliever  should  not  be  baptized  ;  and  even  if  he 
should  be,  it  could  do  him  no  good.  Just  so  it  is  in  John  iii.  where 
ytvvijatg  in  nvevftuTog  is  represented  as  the  principal  thing  (vs.  6 — 
8)  ;  and  the  ytwrjocg  in  vdaiog,  as  useful  only  so  far  as  it  tends  to 
promote  the  former. 

(2)  Sketch  of  the  history  of  this  doctrine.  The  most  opposite 
opinions  have  prevailed,  from  the  earliest  times,  respecting  the  neces- 
sity of  baptism. 

(a)  Already  in  the  second  century  some  denied,  that  baptism 
is  necessary  for  every  Christian,  and  that  it  is  the  will  of  Christ, 
that  each  and  every  one  should  be  baptized.  They  maintained, 
that  those  who  have  otherwise  sufficient  faith,  have  no  need  of  bap- 
tism. Of  these  Tertullian  speaks  (De  bapt.  ch.  12 — 14).  Some 
Socinians  agreed  with  these,  and  maintained  that  baptism  is  not 
properly  applied  to  such  as  are  born  of  Christian  parents;  but  that 
it  is  an  external  rite  of  initiation,  by  which  those  of  other  religions 
are  to  be  introduced  into  the  Christian  Church  ; — an  opinion  to 
which  many  who  are  of  a  Pelagian  way  of  thinking  assent.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  there  is  an  entire  want  of  express  testimony  and 
evidence  from  the  apostolical  age,  concerning  the  baptism  of  those 
born  of  Christian  parents.  This  inquiry  has  been  lately  revived  ; 
and  Teller  (Excurs.  I.  on  Burnet,  "  De  fide  et  officiis")  is  of  the 
opinion,  that  those  descended  of  Christian  parents  were  not  baptiz- 
ed,   but   were  considered   as  born   within  the  lap  of  the  Church. 

Voi-.II.  67 
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That  this,  however,  was  done,  is  implied  in  the  whole  design  of 
baptism,  as  expressed  by  Jesus  and  the  Apostles,  §  140  ;  and  may 
also  be  concluded  from  the  analogy  of  circumcision,  and  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  ancient  Church  after  the  apostolical  times.  There  is 
a  work  in  which,  with  a  boldness  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  the  entire 
needlessness  of  baptism  is  maintained,  its  establishment  by  Christ 
denied,  and  the  whole  thing  given  out  as  an  invention  of  Peter,  for 
the  sake  of  making  himself  pleasing  to  the  Jews  ;  it  is  entitled,  "  Die 
Taufe  der  Christen,  ein  ehrwijrdiger  Gebrauch,  und  kein  Gesetz 
Christi,"  published  1774.  The  author  was  C.  C.  Reiche.  An  an- 
swer to  this  was  written  by  J.  E.  Troschel,  "  Die  Wassertaufe  ein 
Gesetz  Christi,"  Berlin,  1774. 

(i)  Among  the  old  Catholic  fathers  in  the  Christian  Church, 
there  always  prevailed  very  high  ideas  respecting  the  necessity  and 
advantages  of  baptism.  They  were  accustomed,  however,  to  defer 
baptism  as  long  as  possible  {procrastinare) ;  and  this  is  recommend- 
ed even  by  Tertullian  (De  bapt.  c.  18)  ;  and  many  would  not  be 
baptized  until  just  before  their  death  ;  e.g.  Constantine  the  Great. 
They  supposed  that  baptism  removes,  in  a  kind  of  miraculous 
way,  all  the  sins  previously  committed  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sins  committed  subsequently  to  baptism,  could  be  for  given 
only  with  great  difficulty,  or  not  at  all.  And  so  they  imagined, 
that  one  baptized  shortly  before  death,  or  one  who  dies  a  martyr, 
(for  martyrdom,  in  their  view,  has  the  same  efficacy,)  goes  out  of 
the  world  as  a  man  without  sin,  and  is  saved.  They  therefore 
delayed  very  much  the  baptism  of  new  converts,  and  prevented 
them  from  the  enjoyment  of  this  sacrament,  entirely  contrary  to  the 
appointment  and  meaning  of  the  Apostles,  who  baptized  new  con- 
verts immediately,  and  often  many  thousands  in  one  day,  respecting 
whose  conduct  and  integrity,  they  could  not  possibly  have  been 
thoroughly  informed  before;  Acts  2:  41.  16:  15,  33.  coll.  Acts  8: 
13.  Vid.  Baumgarten,  De  procrastinatione  baptismi  apud  veteres, 
Halle,  1747. 

(r)  When  now  the  position,  extra  ecclcsiam  visihUem  non  dari 
salutem,  with  all  its  consequences,  became  more  and  more  prevalent, 
especially  after  the  time  of  Augustine,  and  in  the  Western  church 
(vid.  §  128,  II.  and  135,  I.),  they  began  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  baptism  in  order  to  salvation  ;  because 
baptism   is   the   appointed   rite  of  initiation   or  reception  into  the 
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Church  ;  and  they  gave  out,  that  whoever  is  not  baptized,  and  so 
is  not  a  member  of  the  visible  Church,  could  not  become  parta- 
ker of  eternal  happiness.  So  Augustine  had  before  judged  not  on- 
ly respecting  the  heathen,  and  the  children  of  heathen  parents,  but 
also  the  children  of  Christian  parents,  who  die  before  baptism.  He 
was  followed  by  the  schoolmen.  After  this  time  they  began  very 
much  to  hasten  the  baptism  of  children  ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
the  so  c&Wed  baptism  of  necessity,  (^Sidm\n\stered  when  a  child  was 
thought  in  danger  of  dying,)  became  common.  It  happened  also 
not  unfrequently,  that  the  children  of  unchristian  parents  (e.g.  of 
Jews),  were  forcibly  baptized  against  their  own  and  their  parent's 
will,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  thus  put  into  the  way  of  salva- 
tion :  of  this  we  find  many  examples  in  earlier  times.  That  this  is 
contrary  to  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  may  be  seen 
from  this,  that  circumcision  was  appointed  on  the  eighth  day,  and 
one  who  died  before,  was  not  considered,  on  this  account,  as  shut 
out  from  the  people  of  God. 

II.  Is  Christian  baptism  to  be  repeated  ! 

(1)  The  doctrine  now  prevalent  in  the  Church  is  entirely  just, 
that  baptism  is  not  to  be  repeated,  when  one  passes  over  from  one 
Christian  sect,  or  particular  Communion,  to  another.     For, 

(a)  Baptism,  considered  as  an  external  religious  rite,  is  the  rite 
of  initiation  and  solemn  reception  into  the  Christian  Church  in  gen- 
eral. The  subject  of  baptism  pledges  himself  to  the  profession  and 
to  the  obedience  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  in  general  ;  and  not  to 
any  one  particular  church.  No  one  of  these  particular  Commun- 
ions,' (such  as  they  have  always  been,)  is  in  exclusive  possession  of 
the  truth  (vid.  §  134,  II.  2)  ;  but  in  this  all  agree,  that  they  hold 
themselves  pledged  to  profess  the  pure  Christian  doctrine,  (i.e.  what 
they,  according  to  their  views,  understand  as  such).  Every  sect 
binds  its  own  baptized  to  this  ;  and  hence  it  is,  in  this  view,  the 
same  thing,  wherever  and  by  whomsoever  one  is  baptized.  And 
Paul  taught  the  same  thing,  when  he  said,  I  Cor.  1 ;  12,  sq.  that  one 
is  not  pledged  by  baptism  to  any  man  or  to  any  sect,  but  to  the 
profession  of  Christ. 

(6)  The  power  or  efficacy  of  baptism  depends  not  upon  the  sect, 
or  the  man,  by  whom  it  is  administered  ;  man  can  neither  increase 
nor  diminish  this  efficacy  ;  vid.  1  Cor.  1:  12. 
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(c)  We  find  no  example  during  the  times  of  Christ  or  the  Apos- 
tles, to  prove  that  proper  Christian  baptism  was  ever  repeated  ;  al- 
though we  find  some  examples,  even  at  that  time,  of  great  sinners 
and  of  persons  excommunicated. 

(d)  We  do  not  even  find  that  the  baptism  of  John  was  repeated, 
(although,  at  the  present  time,  the  Sabeans  in  the  east  yearly  repeat 
it)  :  and  the  same  is  true  of  Jewish  proselyte  baptism.  The  exam- 
ples Acts  II.  and  xix.  do  not  bear  upon  this  point ;  vid.  §  138,  IV. 

(e)  Finally,  the  uniform  phraseology  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach- 
es clearly  the  same  thing,  since  it  is  always  said  concerning  Christ- 
ians who  were  received  into  the  Church,  that  they  had  been  baptized 
(baptizatos  esse),  because  it  took  place  once  for  all ;  not  merely  that 
they  were  baptized  (baptizari)  ;  Rom.  6:  31.  Gal.  3:  27.  It  is  a 
thing  which  had  been  performed.  It  is  different  with  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per ;  this  is  a  rite  to  be  repeated;  1  Cor.  11:  25,  sq.  Therefore, 
only  when  an  essential  mistake  has  been  committed  (when  e.  g.  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  essentials  of  baptism,  as  the  use  of  water,  or 
proper  instruction  concerning  the  object  of  this  rite,  has  been  neg- 
lected or  altered,  or  if  it  has  been  administered  by  one  not  a  Christ- 
ian ;  vid.  Acts  ii.  and  xix.  §  138,  IV.) ;  in  such  cases  only  must  it 
be  renewed,  as  baptism  then  ceases  to  be  true  Christian  baptism. 

(2)  The  opinions  respecting  repealing  baptism  were  different, 
even  in  the  ancient  Christian  Church.  Already  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, they  were  accustomed  in  Africa  (as  appears  from  Tertullian. 
De  pudic.  c.  19.  De  bapt.  c.  15.),  to  rebaptize  heretics,  and  the 
same  was  done  in  many  provinces  of  the  East.  This  was  not  the 
case,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Rome,  and  in  the  other  European 
Churches ;  here  they  simply  laid  hands  upon  those  who  were  re- 
stored, when  they  were  received  back,  and  appealed  for  this  to  the 
apostolic  tradition,  that  whoever  has  been  baptized  according  to  the 
command  of  Christ,  is  rightly  baptized,  although  it  may  have 
been  done  even  by  a  heretic.  In  the  third  century  there  arose  a  ve- 
hement controversy  on  this  point  between  Stephanus,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  and  the  African  party,  whose  usage  Cyprian  zealously  de- 
fended. But  they  could  not  agree,  and  each  party  still  adhered  to 
its  previous  usage.  These  opinions,  however,  were  abandoned  by 
degrees  in  the  African  Church,  as  in  most  others  ;  they  were  howev- 
er revived  in  the  fourth  century  by  the  Donatists,  and  other  fanat- 
ics of  the  succeeding  century,  who  would  acknowledge  no  baptism 
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as  valid  which  was  administered  by  a  heretic,  or  any  teacher  who 
did  not  stand  in  fellowship  with  them.  The  same  opinion  was 
revived  by  the  enthusiastic  sect  known  by  the  name  of  Anabap- 
tists, in  the  sixteenth  century.  They,  however,  altered  their  theo- 
ry afterwards  to  this,  that  they  merely  rejected  infant  baptism,  and 
admitted  only  adult  persons  to  baptism  ;  and  this  is  still  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Mennonites  and  the  other  Anabaptists  ;  hence  they  re- 
baptize  those  who  were  baptized  in  infancy,  because  infant  baptism 
is  not  regarded  by  them  as  valid,  and  those  baptized  in  this  way  on- 
ly, are  considered  by  them  as  not  baptized.  They  therefore  re- 
ject the  name  of  Anabaptists  (Wiedertnufcr).  The  opinions  of 
all  Anabaptists  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  flow  partly  from 
unjust  ideas  of  the  power  and  efficacy  of  baptism,  and  partly  from 
erroneous  opinions  respecting  the  Church.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
many  who  have  denied  that  baptism  should  be  repeated,  have  held 
these  same  erroneous  opinions ;  but  they  would  not  admit  the  con- 
sequences which  naturally  result  from  them. 

(fl)  The  Africans  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  held  this 
point  in  common  with  their  opponents,  that  forgiveness  of  sin  and 
eternal  happiness  are  obtained  by  means  of  baptism,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  means  of  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  ;  and 
indeed  both  imagined,  that  a  sort  of  magic  or  miraculous  influence 
belongs  to  these  rites  ;  vid.  §  139,  IV.  The  Africans  concluded 
now,  that  as  heretics  do  not  hold  the  true  Christian  doctrine,  they 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  Christians,  and  consequently,  that  their 
baptism  is  not  Christian  baptism,  and  that  they,  therefore,  like 
unchristian  persons,  are  not  susceptible  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

{b)  The  Donatists,  now,  maintained  plainly  and  decidedly,  that 
the  Church  can  consist  only  of  holy  and  pious  persons,  and  that 
this  genuine  Christian  Church  could  be  found  only  among  them- 
selves ;  vid.  135,  II.  Wherefore  they  rebaptized  all  who  came  over 
to  their  sect.  For  they  maintained,  that  the  gratia  haptismi  does 
not  exist  among  heretics,  that  the  ordination  of  teachers  out  of  their 
own  communion  is  invalid,  that  others  have  not  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
can  not,  therefore,  baptize  in  a  valid  manner.  In  short  it  was 
their  opinion,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  ordinances  depends  on  the 
worthiness  of  him  who  administers  them. 

(c)  The  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century  proceeded  from 
the  same  position,  that  the  Church  is  a  community  of  mere  saints 
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and  regenerated  persons.  They  and  their  followers  therefore  reject- 
ed infant  baptism,  as  it  could  not  be  known  as  yet  concerning  chil- 
dren, whether  they  would  live  pious  or  ungodly  lives;  nor  could 
children  promise  the  Church,  that  they  would  live  righteously. 
Adults  only,  in  their  view,  might  therefore  be  baptized.  Cf  the 
work  written  by  an  Anabaptist,  entitled  "  Ueber  die  moralischen 
Zwecke  und  Verpflichtungen  der  Taufe,"  which,  aside  from  this 
point,  contains  much  which  is  good  ;  translated  from  the  English, 
Leipzig,  1775 — 8.  Vid.  also  D.  A.  J.  Stark,  Geschichte  der 
Taufe  und  der  Taufgesinnten,  Leipzig,  1789,  8vo. 

[Note.  On  the  general  subject  of  Baptism,  cf.  Bretschneider,  Doginatik, 
B.  II.  S.  672,  ff.  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  S.  556,  §  122,  fF.  The  literature  of  this 
doctrine  is  here  very  fully  exhibited.  For  the  early  history  of  this  doctrine, 
cf  Neander,  K.  Gesch.  B.  I.  Abth.  II.  S.  533— 63 ;  also  B.  II.  Abth.  II.  S. 
682,  fF. ;  for  the  more  recent  history,  cf  Plank,  Gesch.  der  protest.  Lehrb.,  B. 
V.  Th.  1.— Tr.] 


§  14-:}.     Of  the  Baptism  of  Infants. 

Many  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  have  disapproved  of  Infant 
baptism.  It  was  first  expressly  dissuaded  by  Tertullian  (De  bapt. 
c.  18),  although  he  does  not  entirely  reject  it,  as  it  was  at  that  time 
in  common  use.  But  it  was  also  quite  common  then  to  de.lay 
baptism  ;  and  those  who  approved  of  this,  could  not  at  the  same 
time  approve  of  infant  baptism  ;  vid.  §  141,  I.  Infant  baptism  was 
also  rejected  by  the  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  their 
followers,  for  reasons  mentioned  in  §  141,  ad  finem.  Mich.  Ser- 
vetus  too,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  would  have  no  one  baptized  un- 
der thirty  years  of  age.  There  is  no  decisive  example  of  this  prac- 
tice in  the  New  Testament ;  for  it  may  be  oi)jected  against  those 
passages,  where  the  baptism  of  whole  families  is  mentioned,  viz. 
Acts  10:  42,  48.  16:  15,  33.  1  Cor.  1:  16,  that  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er there  were  any  children  in  these  families,  and  if  there  were, 
whether  they  were  then  baptized.  From  the  passage.  Matt.  28:  19, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow,   that  Christ  commanded  Infant  bap- 
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tism  ;  (the  ^w&rjTfvfiv  is  neither  for  nor  against;)  nor  does  this 
follow  any  more  from  John  3:  5,  and  Mark  10:  14,  16.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  express  command  for- Infant  baptism  found  in  the 
New  Testament;  as  Morus  (p.  215.  §  12)  justly  concedes.  Infant 
baptism  has  been  often  defended  on  very  unsatisfactory  a  priori 
grounds ;  e.  g.  the  necessity  of  it  has  been  contended  for,  in  order 
that  children  may  obtain  by  it  the  faith  which  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, etc.  It  is  sufficient  to  show  (1)  That  Infant  baptism  was  not 
forbidden  by  Christ,  and  is  not  opposed  to  his  will  and  the  princi- 
ples of  his  religion,  but  entirely  suited  to  both.  (2)  That  it  was 
probably  practised  even  in  the  apostolic  church.  (3)  That  it  is  not 
without  advantages. 

I.  Proofs  of  the  lawfulness  and  antiquity  of  Infant  baptism. 

(1)  That  Infant  baptism,  considered  as  a  solemn  rite  of  initiation 
into  the  Church,  cannot  be  opposed  to  the  design  and  will  of  Christ, 
may  be  concluded  from  his  own  declaration.  Matt.  10:  14,  "  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  xoii'  yuQ  toi- 
ovTiop  iatli/  ri  ^aaiXela  xov  -Oeov."  This  is  indeed  no  command  for 
infant  baptism ;  but  if  children  may  and  ought  to  have  a  share  in 
the  Christian  Church,  and  in  all  Christian  privileges  {^aailiiu  ■&{- 
ov) ;  it  cannot  be  improper  to  introduce  them  into  the  Christian 
Church  by  this  solemn  rite  of  initiation.  Indeed  if  it  is  according  to 
the  design  of  Christ,  that  children  should  have  a  share  in  the  rites 
and  privileges  of  Christians,  from  their  earliest  youth  up,  it  must  al- 
so be  agreeable  to  his  will,  solemnly  to  introduce  them,  by  this  rite 
of  initiation,  into  the  nur.sery  of  his  people ;  cf.  1  Cor.  7:  14. 

(2)  Christian  baptism  is  so  far  similar  to  circumcision,  as  that 
the  one  was  the  rite  of  initiation  into  the  ancient  Church,  the  oth- 
er, into  the  nev.' ;  -^i  137,  II.  ad  finem,  and  Morus  p.  253,  note. 
But  Christian  baptism  represents  and  imparts  far  greater  spiritual 
benefits,  than  circumcision.  Now  we  know,  that  the  sons  of  Jews 
and  Proselytes,  according  to  divine  command,  were  circumcised  on 
the  eighth  day,  when  they  certainly  had  as  yet  no  idea  of  the  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  this  religious  rite.  According  to  this  analogy, 
children  among  Christians  may  be  baptized,  even  during  those 
years,  when  they  cannot  as  yet  understand  any  thing  of  the  de- 
sign of  the  rite,  or  make  any  profession  of  their  faith.  At  least, 
this  analogy  must  have  been  very  clear  to  the  first  Christians,  and 
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to  the  Apostles,  who  themselves  were  Jews.  When  therefore  in 
the  times  of  the  Apostles,  a  whole  family  was  baptized,  would 
not  the  children  be  baptized  too  ?  And  did  not  Paul  say  with- 
out limitation,  that  all  were  baptized,  at  a  time  when  there  were 
those  grown  up  in  the  Christian  society,  who  were  born  of  Christian 
parents?  Vid.  1  Cor.  i.  and  xii.  and  Gal.  iir.  Again,  were  it 
entirely  decided,  that  Jewish  proselyte  baptism  was  common  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Christ,  this  circumstance  would  establish  the  po- 
sition still  more.  For  the  children  of  Proselytes  were  also  baptized. 
But  even  if  proselyte  baptism  was  not  introduced  until  the  end 
of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  was  then 
adopted  in  imitation  of  Christian  baptism  ;  even  in  this  case,  it 
might  still  be  concluded,  that  at  that  time  the  baptism  of  infants 
must  have  been  common  among  Christians. 

(3)  The  most  decisive  reason  is  the  following  :  Christ  did  not 
indeed  ordain  infant  baptism  expressly  ;  but  if,  in  his  command  to 
baptize  all,  he  had  wished  children  to  be  excepted,  he  must  have 
expressly  said  this;  Matt,  xxviii.  Since  the  first  disciples  of 
Christ,  as  native  Jews,  never  doubted  that  children  were  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Israelitish  Church  by  circumcision  ;  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  include  children  also  in  baptism,  if  Christ  did  not  ex- 
pressly forbid  it.  Had  he  therefore  wished  that  this  should  not  be 
done,  he  would  have  said  so  in  definite  terms. 

(4)  That  infant  baptism  was  very  common  shortly  after  the 
times  of  the  Apostles,  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  church- 
es, admits  of  no  doubt,  if  all  the  historical  data  are  compared  ;  vid. 
Morus  p.  251 ,  not.  ad  §  10.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  find  evidence 
for  this  practice  even  in  the  writings  of  Justin  the  Martyr  and  Ire- 
nsBUs ;  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  decisive  on  this  point.*  The 
most  weighty  evidence  that  can  be  produced,  from  the  oldest  church 
fathers,  and  from  church  history,  is  the  following ;  viz. 

(a)  From  Tertullian  (De  bapt.  c.  18),  it  is  clearly  seen,  that 
already  in  his  time  the  baptism  of  infants  was  very  customary  in  Af- 
rica and  elsewhere  ;  although  he  himself  does  not  speak  favorably 

of  this  practice. 

(6)  In  the  time  of  Cyprian,  in   the  third  century,  there  arose  a 


*  [The  evidence  from    Irenseus  is  thouglit  valid  and  incontrovertible  by 
Neander;  vid.  K.  Gesch.  B.  II.  Abth.  II  .S.  549,  550.-Tr.] 
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controversy  concerning  the  day  when  the  child  should  be  baptized, 
whether  before  the  eighth  day.  But  there  is  no  question  on  the 
point,  whether  children  ought  to  be  baptized  ;  in  this  they  were  all 
unanimously  agreed. 

(c)  Augustine  calls  infant  baptism  apostolica  tradUio,  and  says, 
totam  ecclesiam  id  tradituni  tcncre. 

(d)  But  far  more  important  is  the  testimony  of  a  much  earlier, 
and  therefore  more  valuable  witness  ;  viz.  Origen,  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, who  says,  in  his  Comm.  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.  VI.,  that  the  Church 
had  received  this  as  a  tradition  from  the  Apostles  {-naoadoaig  anoa- 
Tohxi]).  Here  it  might  indeed  be  objected,  that  the  church  fathers 
appeal  much  too  freely  to  apostolic  tradition,  for  the  sake  of  giving 
to  their  own  opinions  and  to  the  appointments  of  the  Church,  the 
more  authority.  But  if  infant  baptism  was  not  practised  in  the  oldest 
Church,  it  is  hardly  conceivable,  how  it  should  have  become  so 
general  a  short  time  after,  and  this  too  without  any  controversy 
or  contradiction.  When  Origen  was  born,  about  the  year  185,  it 
was  universally  prevalent  in  the  Christian  church,  and  he  was,  as  he 
says  himself,  a  baptized  child.  If  it  was  not  customary  at  the  time 
of  the  Apostles,  we  must  suppose  that  afterwards  single  individuals 
or  churches  began  to  baptize  children.  But  in  those  times  in 
which  they  adhered  so  strictly,  even  in  the  smallest  trifles,  to  ancient 
usage,  such  an  innovation  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place, 
without  great  excitement,  controversy,  contradiction,  and  without 
occasioning  many  councils.  These  effects  were  produced  by  some 
very  insignificant  matters  ;  but  we  cannot  find  the  least  trace  of  op- 
position to  the  first  practice  of  infant  baptism.  There  can  then  be 
no  time  mentioned,  in  which  the  baptism  of  infants  was  first  intro- 
duced after  the  death  of  the  Apostles.  Therefore  it  must  have  ex- 
isted from  the  beginning.  Neither  Tertullian  nor  Pelagius  knew 
of  a  later  origin  of  it,  when  the  former  censured  it,  and  the  latter  de- 
nied that  it  is  necessary  to  procure  the  forgivness  of  sins  for  chil- 
dren. For  the  history  of  infant  baptism  and  its  opponents,  vid. 
Guil.  Wall,  IJistoria  baptism!  infantum,  and  John  Walch,  Historia 
psedobaptismi,  Saec.  IV.  priorum,  Jense,  1739. 

11.  The  uses  and  effects  of  infant  baptism. 

Although  children  at  the  time  of  their  baptism  know  nothing 
respecting  this  rite,  and  are  not  capable  of  any  notion  of  it,  and  can 
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make  no  professsion  (and  these  are  the  principal  objections  on  the 
other  side) ;  still  it  does  not  follow,  that  infant  baptism  is  without  ad- 
vantages ;  any  more  than  that  Jewish  circumcision  was.  It  has 
two-foid  advantages. 

( 1 )  For  the  children  themselves.  The  advantages  to  them  are 
both  present  d^nd  future. 

{a)  The  present  effect,  as  far  as  it  appears  clearly  to  us,  is  prin- 
cipally this,  that  by  this  means  they  are  admitted  into  the  nursery 
of  the  church,  and,  even  while  children,  enjoy  its  rights  and 
privileges,  as  far  as  they  are  capable  of  so  doing.  This  is  sufficient ; 
and  there  is  no  need  of  adopting  the  doctrine  about  a  children's 
faith,  so  far  at  least  as  that  implies  any  thing  which  can  exist  with- 
out comprehension,  and  capability  of  using  the  understanding ;  vid, 
§  121,  II.,  and  Morus  p.  249.  In  the  general  position,  that  just  as 
far  as  they  have  subjective  capacity,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  this, 
God  will  work  in  them  that  which  is  good,  for  their  salvation,  there 
is  not  only  nothing  unreasonable,  but  it  is  altogether  rational  and 
scriptural.  It  is  also  certain,  that  we  cannot  surely  tell  how  soon, 
or  in  what  way  and  by  what  means,  this  subjective  capacity  may  be 
shown  and  developed. 

(6)  As  soon  as  their  mental  powers  begin  to  unfold  themselves  in 
some  degree,  children  are  capable  of  an  obvious  inward,  wioraZ  effect 
of  baptism,  or  of  God  in  and  through  baptism.  In  the  Christian  in- 
struction imparted  to  them,  they  must,  therefore,  be  continually  refer- 
red to  this  event;  it  must  be  shown  them  that  they  too  have  obtain- 
ed by  baptism,  a  share  in  all  the  great  and  divine  blessings  and  prom- 
ises which  are  given  to  Christians,  and  that  they  are  solemnly  obliga- 
ted by  baptism,  through  God's  assistance  and  guidance,  to  fulfil  all 
the  conditions  on  which  Christians  receive  these  great  promises. 
In  the  youthful  age,  this  means  is  exceedingly  efficacious,  in  exciting 
pious  reflections ;  and  it  operates  upon  the  whole  succeeding  life. 
It  is  on  this  account,  (as  Morus  well  observes,)  a  very  suita- 
ble and  commendable  practice  in  the  Protestant  church,  that  the 
pfaildren,  before  they  approach  the  Lord's  Table  for  the  first  time, 
are  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  doctrinal  and  practical  truths  of 
Christianity,  to  the  acceptance  and  obedience  of  which  they  are  ob- 
ligated by  baptism.  This  is  called  the  Confirination  (of  the  cove- 
nant of  baptism).  It  has  upon  many,  as  experience  teaches,  the 
/nost  s^Jujl.arj  efficacy  through  their  whole  life;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
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the  evangelical  teacher,  to  lay  out  all  his  strength  upon  this  instruc- 
tion, and  to  make  it,  as  far  as  he  can,  appropriate  and  practical.  And 
if  in  some  the  advantages  of  it  do  Jiot  appear  immediately,  still  in 
late  years  they  are  often  seen.  Tiie  good  seed  sown  in  the  heart 
often  lies  a  long  time  concealed,  before  it  comes  up. — Baptism  can- 
not indeed  exert  any  cnmpuhion  upon  children,  any  more  than  when 
one  is  enrolled,  as  a  child,  to  a  Canonry,  or  as  an  academic  citizen. 
They  must  act  according  to  their  own  conscientious  conviction, 
choice,  and  determination,  after  they  come  to  the  exercise  of  their 
understanding. 

(2)  For  the  parents,  relatives,  or  guardians  of  the  children. 
To  these,  too,  is  the  baptism  of  infants  eminently  useful  in  many  re- 
spects ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  this  advantage  alone  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  instituting  infant  baptism.  For  (a)  the  assurance  is  giv- 
en by  this  rite  to  parents,  in  a  solemn  and  impressive  manner,  that 
the  great  privileges  and  promises  bestowed  upon  Christians,  will  be 
imparted  to  their  children  also;  and  thus  religious  feelings,  pious 
thoughts  and  resolutions,  are  awakened  and  promoted  in  them, 
(6)  By  this  rite,  they  arc  engaged  and  encouraged  to  educate  their 
children  in  a  Christian  manner,  in  order  that  their  children  may  re- 
ceive the  privileges  bestowed  upon  them,  and  attain  one  day  to  the 
actual  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  them.  These  duties  should  be 
urged  upon  parents  by  the  Christian  teacher,  especially  at  the  time 
when  their  children  are  baptized  ;  and  he  may  find  instruction  re- 
specting the  manner  in  which  this  should  be  done,  in  the  passages 
above  cited.  Respecting  the  usages  properly  connected  with  In- 
fant Baptism,  vid.  §  139,  ad  fineni. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 


ON     THE     DOCTRINE    OP    THE    LORD's     SUPPER, 


§  143.    Of  the  names  of  t lie  Lord's  Supper  ;  and  the  occasion  and 
object  of  its  institution. 

I.  Names  of  tlie  Lord's  Supper. 

(1)  The  scriptural  names,  {a)  KvQta'nov  dilnvov,  the  festival 
which  Christ  appointed,  and  which  is  held  in  his  honor,  and  is  com- 
memorative of  him,  1  Cor.  11:  20.  Hence  the  common  appellations, 
the  Lord's  Supper,  coena  domini,  or  sacra  cmna,  because  it  was  in- 
stituted at  supper  time.  Entirely  synonymous  with  this,  is  the 
phrase  (b)  TQa-nt^a  KvqIov,  1  Cor.  10:  21,  where  we  also  find  the 
Tis.me  nOTTtQiov  KvQiov.  With  these  the  term  Klaaig  xov  uqiov, 
Acts  2:  42,  is  frequently  mentioned.  But  this  seems  rather  to  ap- 
ply to  \.\\Q  feasts  of  love  (Agapa?),  after  which  the  sacrament  of  the 
Supper  was  frequently,  though  not  always,  administered  in  the  prim- 
itive Church  ;  cf.  v.  46,  fifTulafx^uvfiv  TQOCftjg.  The  term  dwQeoi 
InovQavlog,  Heb.  6:  4,  is  rendered  by  Michaelis  heavenly  manna, 
and  applied  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  term  seems,  however,  to 
denote  more  generally  the  unmerited  divine  favors  conferred  upon 
the  primitive  Christians. 

(2)  The  ecclesiastical  names  of  this  sacrament.  These  are  very 
many  ;  some  of  the  principal  are  the  following. 

(a)  KoivMvlu,  comiumuo, — a  festival  m  common.  This  name  is 
borrowed  from  1  Cor.  10:  16,  where  however  it  denotes  the  profes- 
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sion  which  Christians  make,  by  partaking  in  common  of  the  Supper, 
of  tlieir  interest  in  Christ,  of  the  saving  efficacy  of  his  death  for 
tlieni,  and  their  own  actual  enjoyment,of  its  consequences. 

(b)  Ev'j^ugiaiia  and  ivkoyiu  (for  these  terms  are  synonymous). 
This  sacrament  is  so  called,  because  it  is  designed  to  promote  a 
thankful  remembrance  of  Christ,  and  of  the  divine  favors  bestowed 
upon  us,  through  him.  He  himself  commenced  the  Supper  by  a 
prayer  of  thanks,  which  has  always  been  justly  retained  in  adminis- 
tering this  ordinance.  The  appellation  eucharistia  (^cucharist)  was 
used  even  by  Ignatius,  Justin  the  Martyr,  Irenseus,  and  Tertullian. 
[This  name  seems  also  to  be  of  scriptural  origin,  and  to  be  taken 
from  the  phrase  noit'joiop  fvkoylag  6  evloyovfiep,  used  by  Paul. — Tr.] 

(c)  Uvi/u^ig^  oufulig  uyicc.  This  signifies  primarily  a  collection  ; 
then,  a  collection  for  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  finally,  the 
Lord's  Supper  itself  This  name  was  probably  taken  from  I  Cor. 
11:  18,  20,  aui/fpjfOjtiiVwi/  vfiO}i>. 

(d)  AitTOVQyiu,  [primarily  minisferiiim],  then,  the  sacrament  of 
the  Supper,  as  the  principal  act  of  religious  service,  especially  on 
account  of  the  sacr/)?ce  of  Christ  which  is  there  commemorated, 
since  Xitiovgylu  signifies,  by  way  of  eminence,  that  part  of  religious 
service  which  consists  in  sacrifice. 

(e)  Mvoxt]Qi,ov,  ccsna  mystica  and  missa, — so  this  sacrament  was 
called,  because  the  catechumens  were  excluded  from  it,  and  none  who 
were  not  Christians  could  be  present  when  it  was  administered. 
They  were  sent  away  by  the  Deacons  with  the  words,  Ite,  missa  est 
(ecclcsia).  Slissa  signifies  properly  dismissio  cufcchumenorum  et 
poenitentium. 

(/)  There  are  other  names  which  were  taken  from  sacrifices, 
and  the  offering  of  sacrifices  ;  e.  g.  ngoaqoga,  ablatio,  ■&vaia,  -d^v- 
ala  dvalpuy.iog,  altare,  sacramtntum  altaris,  etc.  Many  such 
names  are  found  in  the  ancient  liturgies  ;  vid.  Morus,  p.  271,  not. 
2.  Christ  instituted  the  Supper  chiefly  in  commemoration  of  his 
death,  or  his  offering  up  of  himself  for  man  ;  and  he  employs  in  do- 
ino-  this,  the  terms  borrowed  from  sacrifices.  Now  it  was  customary 
for  the  Christians  who  had  most  possessions,  to  bring  food  and  drink 
to  their  love-festivals,  and  from  the  remnants  of  these  gifts  {-ngoo- 
(foga),  they  held  the  Supper  in  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  This  gave  the  first  occasion  for  comparing  this  sacrament 
with  an  offering ;  and  this  was  done   the   more  willingly  by  Chris- 
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tians,  as  it  was  often  objected  against  them  by  Jews  and  heathens, 
that  they  had  no  sacrifices.  And  by  degrees  they  became  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  Lord's  Supper,  not  merely  as  a  festival  in  me- 
mory of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  as  an  actual  repetition  of  this 
sacrifice, — an  idea  which  gave  rise  afterwards  to  the  grossest  er- 
rors. The  first  traces  of  these  opinions  are  found  in  Justin  the 
Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and  still  more  in  Cyprian,  Augustine, 
and  others.  Vid.  Ernesti  in  "  Antimuratorius,"  in  his  "  Opusc. 
Theol."  p.  80 ;  and  with  respect  to  these  ecclesiastical  names  in 
general,  Casaubon,  Exerc.  in  Baron. — Ex.  16,  p.  445. 

II.  Texts  relating  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  occasion  and  object  of  its  institution. 

(1)  The  institution  of  the  Supper  is  described  in  the  following 
texts  ;  viz.  Matt.  26  :  26—28.  Mark  14  :  22—24.  Luke  22  :  19, 
20.  Luke  is  more  full  and  distinct  in  his  narrative,  than  the  others ; 
in  John,  there  is  nothing  said  respecting  it,  since  he  presupposed  it,  as 
already  well  known.  Paul,  however,  gives  an  account  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Supper,  and  agrees  most  nearly  with  Luke,  1  Cor.  11: 
23 — 25.  He  is  speaking  of  the  disorders  which  had  crept  into  the 
Corinthian  Church  in  their  observance  of  the  Agapse,  and  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  connexion  with  tlietn  ;  and  takes  this  opportunity, 
to  discourse  at  large  (in  the  entire  passage  from  v.  17th  to  34th)  re- 
specting the  design  and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper, 
and  the  proper  mode  of  celebrating  it.  Cf  1  Cor.  10:  16,  17.  The- 
ologians are  not  agreed  among  themselves,  whether  the  passage, 
John  6:  50,  sq.,  where  Christ  speaks  of  the  eating  of  his  flesh  and 
drinking  his  blood,  relates  to  this  sacrament;  vid.  Morus  p.  269,  n. 
D.  As  the  Reformed  theologians  often  appealed  to  this  passage  in 
behalf  of  their  theory,  the  Lutherans  (e.g.  even  Ernesti)  would  not 
allow  that  it  could  be  used  to  explain  the  language  in  which  the 
Supper  was  instituted.  So  much  is  certain,  that  nothing  is  said  in 
this  passage  itself  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  since  this  was  not 
yet  instituted.  But  the  terms  here  used  have  a  striking  resemblance 
with  those  employed  at  the  institution  of  the  Supper  ;  and  since  this 
discourse  of  Jesus  produced  at  the  time  a  great  sensation,  on  account 
of  its  remarkable  phraseology,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  his  dis- 
ciples would  forget  it,  or  that  it  should  not  have  occured  to  their 
minds  when  terms  so  similar  were  employed  at  the  institution  of  the 
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Supper.  They  doubtless  could  explain  many  things  in  this  whole 
transaction,  from  their  recollections  of  this  discourse.  This  will  ap- 
pear the  more  probable,  if  we  considerthat  these  words  of  Jesus  re- 
corded by  John  (ch.  vi.),  were  spoken  shortly  before  the  Passover 
(v.  4), — that  the  images  employed  by  him  were  taken  from  the  cus- 
tom of  eating  the  flesh  of  the  victims  at  the  festivals  attending  the 
sacrifices,  and  especially  at  the  Passover,  the  most  solemn  of  them 
all,— and  that  it  was  exactly  at  the  Passover,  that  the  Supper  was 
instituted  by  Christ.  But  allowing  that  these  words  may  be  used  to 
illustrate  those  employed  by  Christ  on  the  latter  occasion,  the  Lu- 
theran opinion  is  not  invalidated.  For  every  Lutheran  will  allow, 
that  it  was  a  great  object  in  the  establishment  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
to  remind  us,  in  an  impressive  manner,  of  the  body  of  Jesus  offered, 
arid  his  blood  shed  for  us,  and  to  exhibit  and  convey  to  us  the  great 
blessings  which  we  owe  to  him.  Now  in  John  oufj'S.  and  uT/^ta 
Xqiotou  plainly  denote  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  so  far  as  he  offered 
up  his  body,  and  shed  his  blood  for  the  good  of  man  ;  vid.  John  6: 
51,  6:3.  To  cat  and  drink  of  this  body  and  blood,  is  the  same  as 
niaiicftv  iig  Xqiotov  iaiavgoj^ivov,  vid.  vs.  47,  50,51,  56.  What 
food  and  drink  are  to  the  body,  as  contributing  to  its  nourishment 
and  vigor,  the  same  is  a  living  faith  in  this  doctrine  to  the  soul, — 
spiritual  nourishment,  pabulum  animi.  This  language  then  is  to  be 
understood  to  denote,  "  the  truth  of  Christ's  sacrifice  or  Atonement, 
and  the  inward  experience  of  its  benefits."  And  this  was  the  very 
object  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  viz.  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  visibly  to  set  it  forth,  and  to  convey  its  benefits  to 
those  who  partake  of  this  sacrament.  It  cannot  therefore  be  de- 
nied, that  the  passage  in  John  (so  far  as  it  is  figurative  and  sym- 
bolical), serves  to  illustrate  the  language  in  which  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per was  instituted,  and  indeed  the  whole  nature  of  this  ordinance. 
Cf  especially,  Storr,  Doctrinre  ChristianiE  pars  theoretica,  p.  314, 
seq. 

(2)  What  teas  the  occasion  of  Christ's  instituting  this  festival  ? 
What  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  doing  it  ?  He  was  accustom- 
ed to  take  occasion  from  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, to  give  instruction  ;  and  at  the  Passover,  every  thing  was 
symbolical,  and  the  father  of  the  family,  (the  character  which  Christ 
now  sustained  among  his  disciples,)  referred  every  thing  back  to  the 
events  in  the   life  of  the   ancestors  of  the  Jewish  nation      It  seems 
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now,  that  this  Jewish  Passover  gave  the  first  occasion  to  Christ  for 
instituting  his  Supper. 

(a)  Christ  abolished  the  ancient  dispensation  (jiulaidv  diad^ri- 
m]v);  consequently  all  the  Jewish  festivals,  sacrifices,  and  the  so- 
lemnities connected  with  them,  were  set  aside,  and  among  these  the 
Passover,  one  of  the  principal  festivals  of  the  Jewish  Church.  This 
was  done,  as  we  are  taught  everywhere  in  the  New  Testament,  by 
the  death  of  Christ.  Still  it  could  not  be  denied,  that  this  and  oth- 
er Jewish  festivals  had  many  advantages,  and  that  they  tended  to 
keep  alive  a  sense  of  the  divine  benefits,  and  to  awaken  pious  feel- 
ings, vid.  §  137,  III.  1.  Besides,  it  was  altogether  customary,  both 
among  the  Jews  and  the  heathen  nations,  to  have  sacrificial  festivals, 
standing  in  immediate  connexion  with  religion  ;  hence  Paul  objects 
to  it,  that  Christians,  who  drink  from  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and  eat 
at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  should  drink  from  the  cup,  and  eat  from 
the  table  of  idols,  1  Cor.  10:  15 — 21.  Still  it  cannot  be  properly 
said,  that  the  common  sacrificial  festivals  among  the  Jews  and  heath- 
en, furnished  Christ  the  principal  or  only  inducement  to  institute 
his  Supper,  as  was  asserted  by  Cudworth  in  his  work,  "  De  vera  no- 
tione  sacrcE  coenag,"  which  is  found  in  his  "  Systema  Intellectuale," 
accompanied  by  Mosheim's  remarks, — an  opinion  to  which  Warburton 
and  others  have  acceded.  It  is  also  false  to  assert,  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  properly  a  sacrificial  festival,  like  the  Jewish  Passover,  al- 
though it  is  a  ccena  rcligiosa  or  sacra,  and  although  it  may  be  com- 
pared, and  is  in  fact  compared  by  Paul  (I  Cor.  x.),  with  these  festi- 
vals. Vid.  Morus  p.  261,  Not.  and  p.  271,  not.  2.  It  is  more  just 
to  say,  that  Christ  merely  took  occasion  from  the  Jewish  sacrificial 
festivals,  and  especially  from  the  Passover,  all  of  which  were  now 
abolished,  to  institute  this  festival,  to  maintain  among  his  followers 
the  memory  of  his  offering  up  of  himself — But  in  entire  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  and  of  all  his  other  institutions,  he 
left  it  undetermined,  at  what  times  it  should  be  held,  and  how  often 
it  should  be  repeated.  He  simply  said.  Do  this,  as  oft  as  ye  do  it, 
in  retnemhcrancc  ofmc,   1  Cor.  11:  25. 

{h)  The  Passover  was  designed  to  commemorate  the  rescue  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  their  deliverance  from  many  afflic- 
tions ;  and  was  to  be  repeated  by  their  descendants,  as  an  occasion 
for  thankful  rememberance  of  the  divine  favors;  vid.  Ex.  13:  9,  coll. 
12:  26,  27.     It  took   its   name  from  this  circumstance,  viz.  nOS , 
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feast  of  deliverance  or  rescue.  In  the  same  way  was  the  Christian 
festival  designed  to  promote  the  grateful  remembrance  of  Christ,  on 
account  of  the  deliverance  from  sin  and  its  punishment,  and  all  the 
other  spiritual  blessings  which  we  owe  to  him,  and  it  was  to  be  re- 
peated, alq  TTJv  ffxTjv  ttvauvi]Giv,  Luke  22:  19.  1  Cor.  11:  24,  26. 
Hence  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  5:  7,  to  naaya  rjficijv  vnig  i^^imv  hii&r], 
XptOT  6  g  .  He  does  not,  indeed,  here  mean  the  Lord's  Supper 
itself;  but  still  it  is  very  easy  to  see  from  this  passage,  the  intimate 
connexion  of  these  ideas.  The  words,  however,  by  which  the  Supper 
was  instituted.  This  is  my  body,  etc.  cannot  be  explained  from  the 
formula  used  at  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  This  is  the  bread  of 
suffering  tcJiick  our  fathers  ate,  etc.  For  this  formula  was  not 
adopted  until  after  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple,  neither 
can  it  be  found  in  the  Talmud,  as  Schottgen  has  shown  (Hor.  Tal- 
mud, ad  Matt.  26:  26),  and  also  Deyling  (Obs.  Miscall.  P.  L  Exerc. 
IV.  p.  221).  The  words  of  Christ  on  this  occasion  are  rather  to  be 
compared  with  the  Mosaic  formula  employed  at  the  solemn  sanction- 
ing of  the  LaW;  at  which  time  sacrifices  were  also  offered,  Ex.  24: 
8,  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  the  Lord  hath  made  with 
you ;  cf  Morus,  p.  260,  n.  2. 

(c)  Christ  did  not  institute  his  Supper  during  the  continuance 
of  the  Passover,  but  after  it  was  finished,  in  order  to  give  his  new 
ordinance  an  additional  solemnity  from  its  connexion  with  the  Pass- 
over, and  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  entirely  distinct  from  the  lat- 
ter. This  example  was  so  far  imitated  by  the  ancient  Christians, 
that  while  they  celebrated  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  in  connexion 
with  the  Agaprc  or  feasts  of  love,  they  yet  observed  it  as  a  separate 
festival,  after  the  former  was  ended.  At  the  social  festivals  of  the 
Jews,  at  the  Passover,  etc.  a  cup  was  passed  round,  over  which 
thanks  were  said,  while  the  cup  was  drank  to  the  praise  of  God, — a 
custom  which  we  find  in  other  ancient  nations;  cf  Ps.  116:  13. 
1  Chron.  16:  1,  sq.  also  the  nOTTjgiov  daifiovltav,  1  Cor.  10:  21. — 
It  was  with  this  ceremony  that  Christ  concluded  the  Passover,  Luke 
22: 17.  And  now,  after  they  had  eaten  {tn&iovTwv  uvroiv,  according 
to  Matthew  and  Mark,  or  (ma  xo  dfl:Tvi]Gut,  according  to  Luke  and 
Paul),  he  again  offered  a  prayer  of  thanks,  as  was  customary  at  the 
commencement  of  a  festival  {evj^aQiaTriaag),  in  order  to  distinguish 
this  ordinance  from  the  one  which  had  preceded,  and  then  distribut- 
ed the  bread  and  passed  round  the  cup,  the  second  time.     He  took 
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the  materials  for  this  sacrament  from  what  remained  of  bread  and 
wine  (as  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  table),  after  they  had  eaten. 
And  tliis  was  entirely  conformed  to  his  design,  that  the  rite  com- 
memorative of  him  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  and  such  that  it 
could  be  often  observed,  and  in  any  place,  without  much  trouble  or 
difficulty.  In  this  respect  the  Lord's  Supper  differs  widely  from 
the  Jewish  Passover,  where  every  thing  was  complicated,  and  cir- 
cumstantially arranged  ;  vid.  Ex.  12:  3,  sq. 

Note.  Christ  recommended  the  observance  of  the  Supper,  not  merely  to 
the  apostles,  but  to  all  Christians  ;  vid.  Morus  p.  2.59,  §  1,  ad  finem.  Nor  was 
it  his  meanino-,  that  they  should  merely  sometimes  remember  him  at  their  or- 
dinary social  meals,  and  while  they  partook  of  the  bread  and  wine  on  the  table, 
think  of  his  death.  On  the  contrary,  the  apostles  understood  the  words,  do 
this  in  reviemberance  of  me,  to  relate  to  all  Christians;  and  they  distinguished 
this  festival  from  all  other  social  festivals,  and  introduced  the  observance  of  it 
into  all  the  Christian  Churches.  This  appears  especially  from  1  Cor.  11:  23, 
24,  coll.  10;  16,  where  it  is  also  described  as  an  ordinance  of  Christ,  and  in- 
deed as  one,  which  Paul  himself,  as  well  as  the  other  Apostles,  had  received 
immediately  from  Christ.  It  is  said  expressly,  v.  26,  that  this  ordinance 
should  be  observed  until  the  end  of  the  world  {ayQig  oh  il&t]  6  Kv^iog).  The 
Supper  was  designed  to  be  a  perpetual  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Christ,  until 
he  shall  come  again,  to  bring  his  followers  into  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed  ; 
and  every  one  wiio  partakes  of  it,  is  supposed  hereby  to  profess,  that  he  be- 
lieves Christ  died  even  for  him.  There  have  always,  however,  been  some 
who  have  supposed  that  this  institution  is  needlfss,  or  that  the  precept  to  ob- 
serve it  does  not  extend  to  all  Christians:  the  Pauliciani,  e.  g.  supposed  that 
bread  and  mine  are  here  figurative  terms,  denoting  the  doctrines  of  Christ, 
wiiich  nourish  the  soul.     So  the  Socinians,  and  several  fanatical  sects. 

(3)  More  particular  explanatiim  of  the  object  of  Christ  in  in- 
stituting the  sacrament  of  the  Supper. 

(a)  The  chief  object  of  Christ.  From  what  has  been  already 
said,  it  appears,  that  this  festival  was  designed  to  be  in  commemor- 
ation of  Christ, — of  all  the  blessings  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
him,  and  especially  of  his  death,  from  which  these  other  benefits  all 
proceed.  This  is  evident  from  the  very  words  in  which  this  ordi- 
nance was  established,  ato/tta  i'7t*'(j  v^ojv  Sidof-Uvov,  (or  as  Paul  has 
it,  xAwjUffOv,  "1^*2: ,  ladtre,  vulnerare,  to  which  the  breaking  of  the 
bread  alludes,)  and  ulf.iu  vvlg  v^iwv  (or  -niQi  nolXotv,  according  to 
Mark  and  Luke,)  iyi'/^vvo^uvov.  fig  cirffoiv  d[^tagrion:  Christ  often 
repeated  the.se  words  during  the  eating  and  drinking  of  the  Supper, 
and  interchanged  them  with  others  of  the  same  import.     And  hence 
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we  may  account  for  the  different  phraseology  recorded  by  the  differ- 
ent Evangelists.  The  same  thing  is  evident  from  the  express  declar- 
ation of  Paul,  1  Cor.  11:  26,  "  So  often  as  ye  partake  of  this  festival, 
you  profess  yourselves  among  the  number  of  those  who  believe,  that 
Christ  suffered  death  for  their  sakes"  {OdvuTOf  Jvvgiov  xuzuyyt'le- 
Tf) ;  cf  1  Cor.  10:  16,  and  also  the  fine  paraphrase  of  this  passage 
given  by  Morus,  p.  259,  §  3,  n.  1. 

But  this  needs  more  particular  explanation.  On  the  day  of  Christ's 
death,  the  ancient  Mosaic  dispensation  ceased,  and  the  new  covenant, 
or  the  new  dispensation  instituted  by  God  through  Christ  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men,  commenced.  The  memorable  event  of  that  day,  which 
had  such  vast  consequences,  he  and  his  apostles  celebrated  by  this  fes- 
tival, and  he  commanded  them  to  continue  to  observe  it  in  future  time. 
It  is  therefore  the  uniform  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  that  the  new  dis- 
pensation of  God  {xaivT]  d'lud^^-Ai])  began  with  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  was  thereby  solemnly  consecrated  ;  cf  the  texts  cited  §  1 18,  II.  1. 
Hence  Paul  says,  Heb.  9:  14,  15,  that  even  as  Judaism  was  inaugu- 
rated by  sacrifices  ;  so  was  Christianity  also,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Je- 
sus Christ.  And  now  as  Moses,  Ex.  24:  8,  calls  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice  by  which  the  Mosaic  laws  and  the  whole  Mosaic  institute 
were  consecrated  and  received  a  solemn  sanction,  the  bluod  of  the 
Covenant;  so  does  Christ,  with  a  most  indisputable  reference  to  this 
expression,  denominate  his  death, — his  blood  wiiich  he  shed,  the  blood 
of  the  new  Covenant ;  and  the  words  to  uJf.iu  xuivijg  d'tud^tjxrji,',  (or 
as  Luke  and  Paul  plainly  have  it,  to  noiriQiov  {ion)  t]  xaii/t]  dia- 
■&i]iii]  iv  TM  uinuTi  fiov,)  are  to  be  regarded  as  explanatory  of  the 
words  Tovio  ioxi  x6  om/au  fiov,  to  uT/au  (xov. 

The  meaning  therefore  is,  "  ye  celebrate,  while  ye  eat  this  bread 
and  drink  this  wine,  the  memory  of  my  body  offered  up,  and  of  my 
blood  shed  for  you  ;  by  which  the  new  Covenant,  the  new  dispensa- 
tion for  the  good  of  the  world,  whose  founder  I  am,  is  consecrated." 
The  sacrament  of  the  Supper  is,  therefore,  a  significant  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  Jesus,  and  requires,  in  order  to  a  proper  celebration  of 
it,  a  personal  experience  of  the  benefits  of  this  death. 

Christ  says,  "  drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for  it  is  my  blood."  By  this 
he  means,  that  they  should  so  divide  the  wine  among  themselves, 
that  each  should  receive  a  portion  of  it.  He  himself  did  not  partake 
of  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine ;  for  his  body  was  not  offered, 
nor  his  blood  shed,  for  his  own  sake  ;  and  those  only  for  whom  this 
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was  done,  should  eat  and  drink  of  it.  The  t  ov  t  6  ioit  Gojfiu  and 
uT^uc.  refers,  therefore,  principally  to  the  act  itself,  like  the  following 
Tovro  noliivf,  i.  e.  this  act  (which  you  shall  hereafter  repeat) 
shall  serve  to  impress  your  minds  with  the  great  importance  of  my 
body  offered  up  for  the  good  of  men,  and  of  my  blood  shed  for  their 
sake,  and  shall  remind  you  of  all  the  salutary  consequences  flowing 
from  my  death,  and  shall  convey  these  benefits  to  you  personally. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  the  then  present  and  living  body  of  Jesus  which 
is  here  spoken  of;  bat  the  body  which  was  sacrificed,  i.  e.  Christ, 
so  far  as  he  died  for  us.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  formula  used  by 
Moses  respecting  the  Passover,  Ex.  12:  11,  27,  N^n  JlDS  ,  i.  e.  by 
this  act  you  solemnly  commemorate  the  deliverance  from  Egypt. 
And  as  the  Passover  was  appointed  and  first  celebrated  shortly  be- 
fore this  deliverance  :  so  was  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  instituted 
and  celebrated  just  before  the  death  of  Christ :  and  as  the  former 
was  to  be  repeated  in  commemoration  of  the  great  event,  on  account 
of  which  it  was  first  instituted,  and  for  the  sake  of  awakening  grate- 
ful and  religious  feelings  ;  so  it  was  also  with  the  latter.  This  an- 
alogy seems  to  have  been  perfectly  understood  by  the  Apostles,  and 
hence  they  do  not  inquire  of  Christ,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do 
in  other  cases. 

(6)  But  in  connexion  with  this  principal  object,  Christ  had  also 
others  in  view,  all  of  which  however  are  related  to  this,  and  depend 
upon  it.  Especially  does  it  appear  to  have  been  an  object  with 
Christ  in  this  ordinance,  to  make  plain,  and  impressively  to  recom- 
mend to  his  disciples,  that  great  precept  of  his  religion,  Love  one 
another,  as  I  also  have  loved  i/ou,  1  Cor.  10:  17.  12:  13.  He  de- 
signed, that  by  this  symbol  his  disciples  should  mutually  pledge 
their  cordial  love.  It  is  a  thing  well  known  by  old  experience,  that 
friendships  are  founded,  cherished,  and  sustained  by  social  festivals. 
Of  this  fact,  many  of  the  ancient  legislators  and  the  founders  of  re- 
ligions, availed  themselves,  in  the  appointment  of  festivals  ;  and  this 
was  also  done  by  Moses.  In  many  of  the  Oriental  nations,  therefore, 
the  guest  who  had  but  once  eaten  with  thern,  even  if  it  had  been 
only  bread  and  salt,  and  who  had  drunken  with  them,  was  consider- 
ed as  a  pledged  and  inalterable  friend  ;  and  it  was  in  this  way,  that 
the  league  of  friendship  and  of  mutual  service  was  contracted. 

This  noble  custom  was  now  made  more  general,  and  as  it  were 
consecrated,  by  religion,  or  the  association  of  religious  ideas.     All 
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the  followers  of  Christ  were  to  unite  in  this  celebration,  and  to  hold 
this  festival  in  common,  and  without  any  distinction,  in  memory  of 
their  great  benefactor  and  Saviour.  ^  For  the  followers  of  Christ 
were  required  to  love  each  other  as  brethren,  and  this  for  Chrisl's 
sake,  i.  e.  because  it  is  the  will  and  the  command  of  Christ,  their 
common  Lord.  Vid.  Job.  Gottlob  Worb,  Ueber  die  Bundes-und 
Freundschaftssymbole  der  Morgenlander,  Sorau,  179-3,  8vo. 

But  we  must  remember,  in  connexion  with  this,  the  uniform  doc- 
trine of  the  New  Testament,   that  Christ,  in  his  exalted  state,  is  as 
near  to  all  his  followers,  at  all  periods,  even  until  the  end  of  the 
world  (Matt.  28:  20),  and  that  he  equally  guides  and  supports  them, 
as  when  he  was  with  his  disciples,  by  his  visible  presence,  upon  the 
earth;  vid.  §98.     lie   was  visibly  present  when  he  first   held  this 
festival  with  his  disciples  then  living,  and   he   then  took   the  lead. 
But  while  he  commands  all  his  followers  to  continue  to  observe  this 
rite  until  his  visible  return,  he   gives  them  the   assurance,  that  they 
stand  equally  under  his  inspection,  and  enjoy  equally  his  care,  with 
those  who  lived  with  him  while   he  was  upon  the  earth.     Theolo- 
gians say  truly,  Christus  prcBScntiam  suain   suis   in  sacra  ccena  dc- 
clarat  adspectabili  pignore.     So  certainly  as  they  see  the   bread 
and  the  wine,  even  so  certain  should  it   be   to  them,  that  he  stdl 
lives,  and  that  he  is  especially  near  to  them,  as  he  was  formerly  to 
his  disciples  while  upon  earth. 

Note  From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  appears,  {a)  that  the  theory  of  the 
substantial  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacramental  sym- 
bols, is  not  essential,  or  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  great  point  in  th.s  doc- 
trine, and  that  it  cannot  be  decisively  proved  from  the  words  of  Christ.  The 
Reformed  theologians  take  dvcu  here  in  the  sense  of  signif.jing ,  showmg  forth 
-a  sense  in  which  it  is  indeed  often  used  ;  e.g.  Sept.  Gen.  41:  2G,2/.  Gal 
4- 04  Rev  1-20.  Christ  himself  uses  tW  in  a  similar  connexion,  instead  ol 
cWm,  John  15:  1.  The  objections  to  this  explanation  which  are  of  any 
weight,  may  be  seen  in  Storr's  '•  Doctrina  Christiana,"  p.  30o,  sq.  Cf  also  §140. 
This  particular  theory  ought  never  to  have  been  made  an  Article  of  faith,  but 
rather  to  have  been  placed  among  theological  problems ;  vid.  §  146. 

It  also  appears  from  the  foregoing,  that  we  are  not  to  suppose  in  the  sacra- 
ment, any  actual  offering  up  of  the  body  of  Christ,  repeated  every  time  the  sa- 
crament is  observed.  This  f.lse  idea  became  gradually  prevalent  in  the  Rom- 
ish Church;  vid.  No.  I.  of  this  section,  ad  fiuem.  This  sacrament  may  in- 
deed be  called,  as  it  is  by  the  fathers,  a  sacrifice,  but  only  in  a  tigurative  sense. 
For  Christ  offered  up  himself  once  for  all,  Heb.  9: 2-5-28  ;  and  the  Lord  s  Sup- 
per is  the  means  of  appropriating  to  each  one  the  benefits  of  this  one  sacrifice. 
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It  is  taught,  however,  by  the  Romish  Church,  that  the  priest  offers  to  God,  as 
a  literal  atoneing  sacrifice,  both  for  the  dead  and  the  living,  the  sacramental 
symbols,  which  become,  by  consecration  and  transubstantiation,  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  From  tiiis  doctrine  respecting  Jlfasses,  many  other  false 
ideas  have  originated. 


§  144.    Of  the  distinction  between  what  is  essential  and  unessential 
in  the  celebration  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper.         , 

Some  things  pertaining  to  this  ordinance  are  essential,  i.  e.  of 
such  a  nature,  that  without  them  the  whole  act  would  not  be  the 
true  Lord's  Supper  ;  others  are  unessential  or  contingent.  The  lat- 
ter depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  society,  etc.  ;  and 
with  regard  to  these  things,  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  deviating 
even  from  that  which  was  done  on  the  first  institution  of  the  Sup- 
per, since  these  are  regarded  as  indifferent  matters,  Christ  having 
given  no  express  precepts  respecting  them.  Thus  all  agree,  that  the 
time  of  the  day  in  which  it  is  observed  is  unessential,  although 
Christ  observed  it  in  the  evening  ;  the  same  as  to  the  posture  at  ta- 
ble whether  silting  or  li/ing ;  and  with  respect  to  the  place,  wheth- 
er it  be  a  public  or  a  private  house  ;  and  other  things  of  the  same 
kind. 

But  on  some  points  opinions  are  divided.  In  the  Protestant 
Church  the  use  of  the  bread  and  wine  {materia  or  res  terrestris, 
elemcnta,  symbola),  is  reckoned  among  the  essential  things;  and  the 
use  of  them  too  in  such  a  way,  that  each  of  the  elements  shall  be 
separately  [scparatim)  taken.  Protestants  too  contend,  that  none 
but  real  Christians  may  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Other  things 
are  regarded  by  them  as  unessential.  These  points  will  now  be 
briefly  considered,  and  illustrated  by  some  historical  observations. 

I.  The  use  of  hread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

(1)  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  bread  to  be  employed  in 
this  sacrament,  the  opinions  of  theologians  have  been  diverse. 

(a)  It  has  been  asked,  whether  the  bread  should  be  leavened  or 
unleavened,  or  whether  this  is  a  point  of  indifference.     In  the  Pro- 
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testant  Church,  the  latter  opinion  is  maintained,  and  justly,  since 
Christ  left  no  precept  respecting  this  point.  So  much  is  beyond 
doubt,  that  at  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  Christ  made  use  of  un- 
leavened bread,  because  no  other  was  brought  into  the  house  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  still  less  was  any  other  kind 
eaten.  We  have  indeed  no  express  information  respecting  the  cus- 
tom of  the  primitive  Christians  in  this  respect  ;  but  from  all  circum- 
stances it  appears,  that  they  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference, 
whether  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  is  employed.  They  came 
together  almost  daily  to  partake  of  the  Supper  ;  and  they  carried 
with  them  the  bread  and  wine  for  this  festival.  In  this  case,  they 
took  the  bread  which  was  used  at  common  meals,  and  this  was 
leavened  bread.  Ephiphanius  (Ha;r.  30)  notices  it  as  something 
peculiar  in  the  Ebionites,  that  once  in  the  year,  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover,  they  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  with  unleavened  bread. 
It  was  customary  at  a  subsequent  period  in  the  Oriental  Church,  to 
make  use  of  leavened  bread  ;  yet  not  always  and  in  all  places.  In 
the  Western  Church,  on  the  contrary,  unleavened  bread  was  more 
commonly  (though  not  always)  employed  ;  and  Rabanus  Maurus,  in 
the  ninth  century,  declares  this  to  be  an  apostolical  tradition  in  the 
Romish  Church.  There  was,  however,  at  this  time  no  law  upon 
the  subject,  either  in  the  Eastern  or  Western  Church.  But  in  the 
eleventh  century,  a  controversy  arose  on  this  point  between  the  two 
Churches,  as  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Michael  Cerularius, 
reproached  the  Western  Church  for  the  use  of  unleavened  bread, 
and  made  it  heresy.  After  this  period  it  was  contended  in  the  Rom- 
ish Church,  that  no  other  than  unleavened  bread  should  be  used, 
and  this  was  so  established  by  many  papal  decretals.  The  opposite 
ground  was  taken  by  the  Greek  Church,  and  is  still  maintained  at 
the  present  day.  Vid.  Joh.  Gottfried  Herrmann,  Historia  concerta- 
tionum  de  pane  azymo  et  fermentato  in  coena  Domini,  Leipzig, 
1737,  8vo. 

(6)  Another  thing  which  must  be  considered  unessential,  is  the 
breaking  of  the  bread,  which  was  done  at  the  first  institution  of  the 
Supper,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who  baked  the  bread 
thin,  and  were  accustomed  therefore  to  break,  instead  of  cutting  it. 
We  see,  however,  from  i  Cor.  11:  24  (coll.  10:  17,  aTg  ccgtog,  from 
which  pieces  were  broken  of),  that  this  custom  was  retained  in  the 
primitive  Christian  Church,  and  was  regarded  as  emblematical  of 
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the  wounding  and  breaking  of  the  body  of  Jesus.  It  would  hare 
been  better,  therefore,  to  have  retained  this  custom  afterwards,  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  custom  of  immersion  is  preferable  in  per- 
forming the  rite  of  baptism.  Luther  at  first  declared  in  favor  of  the 
breaking  of  bread,  though  he  afterwards  altered  his  opinion.  It  has 
been  customary  in  the  Romish  Church,  especially  since  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  to  cut  the  host  or  holy  wafer  in  a  peculiar 
way,  so  as  to  represent  upon  it  the  crucified  Saviour,  and  to  make 
the  pieces  more  and  more  small,  that  no  one  might  receive  too  much 
of  this  costly  food. 

(2)  In  respect  to  the  vnne,  it  has  been  commonly  supposed,  that 
Christ  used  such,  in  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  as  was  mingled 
with  v;ater.  For  it  was  very  customary  with  the  orientalists,  to 
drink  mingled  wine  at  table,  and  one  was  regarded  as  quite  intem- 
perate, who  drank  pure  wine  (^mcrum).  Still  this  is  very  uncertain^ 
since  water  and  wine  were  frequently  drunk  separately  at  table. 
In  the  ancient  Church,  however,  the  custom  prevailed  in  most  pla- 
ces, of  mingling  water  with  the  sacramental  wine.  It  was  also  de- 
termined how  much  wine  should  be  taken  ;  though  this  was  vari- 
ously settled.  Diverse  allegorical  significations  were  given  to  the 
mingling  of  these  two  elements.  E.  g.  it  was  said,  that  the  wine  is 
the  symbol  of  the  soul  of  Christ,  and  the  water  of  the  people  who 
are  united  with  him ;  etc.  Such  allegorizing  is  seen  even  in  the 
writings  of  Cyprian.  Clement  III.  expressly  enacted  in  the  twelfth 
century,  that  the  wine  should  be  mingled  with  water.  This  was 
not  insisted  upon  by  Luther,  on  account  of  the  superstition  connect- 
ed with  it.  The  color  of  the  wine  is  also  indifferent,  nor  is  it  cer- 
tain, that  Christ  used  the  red  wine. 

(3)  In  order  to  the  right  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  neith- 
er the  bread  nor  the  wine  must  be  taken  without  the  other,  but 
both  must  be  used  (communio  sub  utraque  specie),  though  one  sep- 
arately from  the  other  (separaiim). 

{a)  As  to  the  latter  point,  it  is  probable  from  the  institution  of 
the  Supper  by  Christ,  that  he  distributed  each  of  the  elements  separ- 
ately to  his  disciples.  Cut  we  find  that  in  some  of  the  Oriental 
churches,  an  exception  was  made  in  behalf  of  some  sick  persons, 
and  that  bread  merely  dipt  in  wine  was  given  them.  The  same 
thing  was  done  in  the  West,  especially  during  the  tenth  century  ; 
where  in  some  places,  the  bread  only  was  consecrated,  and  then 
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dipt  in  the  wine,  and  so  given  to  the  Communicants, — a  practice 
which  was  justly  condemned. 

(b)  It  is  also  a  well  founded  opuiion,  that  the  cup  should  not  be 
withholden  from  any  who  partake  of  this  sacrament;  vid.  Morus  p. 
272,  n.  3.  From  1  Cor.  1 1:  26.  10:  16,  21,  it  appears  undeniably, 
that  in  the  Apostolic  Church  all  Christians  partook  both  of  the  bread 
and  the  wine.  And  this  was  the  practice  throughout  the  whole 
Christian  Church  during  the  ten  first  centuries.  The  Manicheans, 
who  abstained  wholly  from  wine,  did  not  use  it  even  at  the  Lord's 
Supper;  but  they  were  strongly  opposed  by  the  teachers  of  all  other 
parties,  e.  g  Hieronymus,  Leo  the  great,  etc.  Particularly  import- 
ant is  a  decree  of  Pope  Gelasius  L  of  the  fifth  century,  against 
some  sectarians  who  used  only  bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  Sup- 
per. He  calls  their  practice  grande  sacrilcffium,  and  is  very  strong 
in  his  opposition  to  it. 

But  when  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  began  to  prevail  in 
the  West,  especially  after  the  eleventh  century,  the  schoolmen  sug- 
gested the  question,  whether  considering  that  the  bread  is  changed 
into  the  body  of  Christ,  the  blood  is  not  also  there,  and  so,  whether 
it  is  not  enough  to  partake  merely  of  the  bread  ?  This  question  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  it  was  suggested  as  an  additional 
reason  in  behalf  of  this  opinion,  that  drink  may  be  easily  spilt,  and 
that  it  is  more  difficult  to  lose  any  portion  of  the  bread.  This 
ground  was  taken  even  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Hugo  of  St.  Victor 
and  Peter  of  Lombardy,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  defended 
with  great  zeal  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  Some  churches  in  the  West 
began,  therefore,  to  introduce  the  custom  of  withholding  the  cup  from 
the  laity,  and  giving  it  only  to  the  clergy.  The  first  examples  of 
this  occurred  in  someEnglish  churches  about  the  middleof  the  twelfth 
century.  The  scarcity  and  deai'ness  of  wine  in  northern  Europe  dur- 
ing this  period,  may  have  furnished  an  additional  motive  for  this  prac- 
tice. It  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  century,  that  these  examples 
were  followed  in  France  and  Italy.  Still  this  observance  did  not  be- 
come universal  either  in  this  or  the  following  century,  although  it 
was  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  in  the  Churches  in  the 
West.  This  doctrine  dc  communione  sub  una  vvas  zealously  opposed 
by  Wickliff"and  Huss  and  their  adherents;  and  this  led  the  Coun- 
cil at  Costnitz,  1415,  wholly  to  interdict  the  use  of  the  cup  by  the 
laity.     It  was  established  by  that  Council,  "  that  in  each  of  the  two 
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elements,  the  whole  body  of  Christ  is  truly  contained."  This  doc- 
trine has  been  maintained  in  the  Romish  Church  ever  since  this 
period  ;  although  many  theologians,  and  even  some  of  the  Popes, 
have  objected  to  it.  Luther  and  Zuingle  adopted  the  principles  of 
Wickliff  and  Huss,  and  introduced  again  the  general  use  of  the  cup 
into  their  Churches  ;  and  hence  the  decisions  of  the  Council  at 
Costnilz,  were  re-enacted  by  Council  at  Trent  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Besides  the  older  works  of  Leo  Allatius,  Schrpid,  Calixtus, 
on  this  subject,  cf  Spittler,  Geschichte  des  Kelch's  im  Abendmahl, 
Lemgo,  1780,  8vo. 

ir.  l!y  wliom  shonlj  tlie  Lnrd's  Supper  l>e  observed  !  who  slionld  administer  it  !  and  may  it 
be  celebrated  in  tlie  private  dwellings  of  Christians  ; 

The.se  questions  come  under  the  general  inquiry  respecting 
what  is  essential  and  not  essential  in  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Su[)per. 

(1)  None  but  actual  members  of  the  Christian  Church  can  take 
part  in  the  Lord's  Supper;  those  who  are  not  Christians  are  ex- 
cluded from  it.  On  this  point  there  has  been  an  universal  agree- 
ment. For  by  this  rite,  we  profess  our  interest  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  our  belief  in  Christ ;  vid.  1  Cor.  10:  17.  11:  26.  The 
passage  Heb.  13:  20,  seems  also  to  belong  in  this  connexion.  Every 
actual  member  of  the  Church  may,  therefore,  be  admitted  to  the  en- 
joyment of  this  ordinance,  without  distinction  of  regenerate  and  unre- 
generate  persons  (though  this  is  denied  by  some).  This  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  Supper  to  make  an  external 
profession  of  Christian  faith  ;  vid.  §  145,  I.  ;  and  because  it  may 
be,  and  is  designed  to  be,  a  means  of  promoting  a  change  of  heart, 
and  often  produces  this  effect.  As  unregenerate  persons  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  hearing  the  divine  word  ;  neither  should  they  be  from 
partaking  of  this  sacrament.  Nor  do  we  find  that  persons  who  gave 
no  evidence  of  a  regenerate  mind,  and  who  were  yet  members  of 
the  visible  Church,  were  excluded  from  the  sacrament  in  the  primi- 
tive Christian  Church  ;  although  such  persons  were  advised  to  ab- 
stain from  the  sacrament,  so  long  as  their  hearts  were  not  in  a  prop- 
er frame,  still  it  was  left  to  their  own  consciences.  Since  therefore 
a  mixed  multitude  of  good  and  evil  must  be  allowed  in  the  visible 
Church  ;  it  is  the  same  as  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Christ  himself  ad- 
mitted Judas  to  the   first  celebration  of  this  ordinance  ;  and  thus 
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taught  US  our  duty  with  regard  to  this  subject.  Many  have  indeed 
denied  that  Judas,  the  betrayer  of  Christ,  partook  of  this  sacrament 
with  the  otiier  disciples;  but  from  Luke  22:  20 — 22,  the  fact  ap- 
pears too  plain  to  be  denied.  This  is  admitted  even  by  Augustine 
on  the  third  Psalm.  This  fact  is  important ,  since  many  conscien- 
tious Christians,  and  even  teachers,  have  had  great  doubts  as  to 
uniting  with  unconverted  men  in  this  ordinance,  and  have  become 
separatists. 

In  respect  to  children,  however,  it  is  maintained,  that  they  are 
excluded  from  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was  com- 
mon in  Africa  in  Cyprian's  time,  i.  e.  in  the  third  century,  to  give 
the  sacramental  elements  even  to  children  ;  and  this  custom  was 
gradually  introduced  into  other  Churches.  But  in  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry this  practice  fell  into  disuse  in  the  West,  although  in  the  East  it 
continues  to  the  present  day.  The  passage  John  6:  53,  is  appealed 
to  in  behalf  of  this  practice.  Vid.  Peter  Zorn,  Historia  eucharistiae 
infantium,  Berlin,  1736,  8vo.  It  cannot  be  said,  that  the  exclusion 
of  children  is  expressly  commanded  by  Christ;  because  there  is 
nothing  about  this  subject  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  do  we  read 
that  in  the  apostolic  Church  they  were  excluded  from  the  sacrament. 
(The  children  of  the  Israelites  were  not  excluded  from  the  feast  of 
the  Passover.)  Yet  as  children  were  not  admitted  during  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  (except  in  Africa,  in  the  third 
century,)  we  judge  that  they  cannot  have  been  admitted  in  the  apos- 
tolic Church  ;  for  in  that  case,  this  practice  would  not  certainly 
have  been  disused  in  all  the  churches.  The  cause  of  the  exclusion 
of  children,  is  plainly,  that  they  cannot  as  yet  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  the  transaction,  and  nmst  be  unable  to  distinguish  this  re- 
ligious festival  from  a  common  meal  ;  1  Cor.  11:21).  It  would  thus 
become  to  them  a  merely  formal  and  customary  thing,  and  make  no 
salutary  impression. 

(2)  By  whom  slwuld  the.  Lord's  Sujjpcr  be  ndministered  ?  As 
the  administration  of  the  other  religious  rites  of  the  Church  is  en- 
trusted to  the  teachers  of  Religion  ;  it  is  proper  and  according  to 
good  order,  that  this  also  should  be  administered  by  them.  This 
however,  is  by  no  means  their  right  exclusively  and  necessarily,  but 
only  ordinis  et  dccori  ca7isa,  as  Morus  well  observes,  p.  272,  ad  fin. 
In  extreme  cases,  therefore,  where  no  regular  teachers  can  be  ob- 
tained, this  sacrament  may  be   administered   by  other  Christians,  to 
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whom  this  duty  is  committed  by  the  Church  ;  vid.  §  136,  II.  2  ; 
<5,  139,  III.  This  has  been  uniformly  maintained  by  Luther  and 
other  Protestant  theologians.  In  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  it 
was  as  regularly  administered  by  the  teachers,  as  baptism.  Justin 
the  Martyr  (Apol.  I.  85,  sq.)  says,  that  the  nQOsaiomg  consecrated 
and  distributed  the  elements ;  and  TertuUian  (De  cor.  mil.)  says, 
nee  de  aliorum  manu  quam  pr^sidentium  sumimus. 

(3)  The  question  has  been  asked,  Whether  private  commtinions 
(e.  g.  in  the  case  of  sick  persons)  may  be  permitted,  and  wheth- 
er they  accord  with  the  objects  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  This  has 
been  denied  by  some  modern  writers,  particularly  by  Less  in  his 
"  Praktische  Dogmatik,"  and  by  Schulze  of  Neustadt,  "  Ueber  die 
Krankencommunion,"  1794.  Cf.  the  work  "  Ueber  die  Kranken- 
communion,  mit  besonderer  Hinsicht  auf  ihren  Missbrauch  und  ihre 
Schadlichkeit,"  Leipzig,  1803,  8vo ;  in  which,  however,  the  practice 
is  not  wholly  rejected.  These  writers  have  been  led  to  make  their 
objections,  by  seeing  the  frequent  abuse  of  private  communions,  by 
knowing  that  they  are  frequently  resorted  to  from  pride,  or  from 
some  superstitious  ideas  witii  regard  to  their  efficacy.  Hence  they 
have  been  led  to  maintain,  that  it  is  essential  in  order  to  a  right  cel- 
ebration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  it  should  be  held  in  common  by 
the  mixed  society  of  Christians  constituting  a  church,  and  that 
Private  Communions  cannot  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

This  opinion,  however,  has  been  justly  rejected  by  many  theolo- 
gians ;  e.  g.  by  Dcederlein.  The  following  reasons  have  been  urg- 
ed against  it ;  viz. 

(a)  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  commonly  and  regularly  celebrated  in  the  jniblic  assem- 
blies of  Christians  ;  1  Cor.  11:20 — 34.  And  this  must  always  re- 
main the  rule,  from  which  there  can  be  no  exception  in  respect  to 
those  Christians,  who  are  able  to  attend  the  public  meetings,  but 
who  refuse  so  to  do,  either  from  pride  or  self-will.  There  may, 
however,  be  an  exception  made  in  behalf  of  Christians,  who  are  ne- 
cessarily detained  from  attending  on  the  public  ordinances  of  divine 
service  ;  e.  g.  in  the  case  of  sick  persons.  And  it  would  be,  as  Mo- 
rus  well  remarks,  inconsistent  with  the  rule  of  love,  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  commands  of  Christ,  if  sick  persons  should  be  prevent- 
ed from  partaking  of  the  Lord's  lupper  in  their  own  houses. 
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(6)  A  public  place  cannot  be  made  essential  to  the  proper  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  it  was  held  at  its  first  institution 
in  a  private  house  ;  nor  is  the  number  of  Christians  present  at  all 
important,  since  it  was  first  celebrated  only  by  a  select  kw  of  the 
five  hundred  disciples  of  Christ  then  living ;  but  every  thing  de- 
pends upon  the  feelings  and  character  of  the  communicants.  The 
Christian  who  in  this  act  commemorates  the  death  of  Jesus,  profes- 
ses his  relation  to  the  Church,  and  forms  pious  resolves  and  purposes, 
— he  truly  celebrates  the  Lord's  Supper,  whether  he  performs  this 
act  in  public  or  private. 

(c)  Even  in  a  private  dwelling,  a  profession  may  be  made,  by 
this  act  of  faith  in  the  death  of  Christ,  before  the  teacher  and  others 
present ;  1  Cor.  xi.  ;  and  persons  not  present  still  learn,  that  such  a 
profession  has  been  made.  This  object  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
therefore  attained,  even  by  the  private  celebration  of  it.  There 
was  a  regulation  among  the  Bohemian  Brethren  in  the  the  fifteenth 
century  (^about  the  year  14G1),  that  when  a  sick  person  desired  the 
Lord's  Supper,  other  members  of  the  Church  should  partake  of  it 
with  him,  in  order  that  it  might  be  a  true  Cuiiimunion  ; — an  example 
which  is  worthy  of  imitation  !  And  even  among  us  this  might  be 
done  without  great  notoriety,  by  admitting  the  near  relations,  ac- 
quaintances, or  friends  of  the  sick  person,  or  those  occupying  the 
same  house;  and  they,  too,  might  perhaps  receive  a  salutary  impres- 
sion from  such  a  celebration  of  this  ordinance.  The  assertion  of 
Less,  that  private  communions  were  unheard  of  in  earlier  Christ- 
ian antiquity,  is  not  true.  Justin  the  Martyr  says  (Apol.  2),  "that 
the  Deacons  first  distributed  bread  and  wine  to  those  present,  and 
then  carried  it  to  the  absent." 

III.  Unessential  rites  in  the  administration  of  the  Supper. 

It  is  important  that  the  Lord's  Supper,  so  far  as  it  is  an  external 
rite,  should  be  so  administered,  as  to  distinguish  it  from  common 
and  ordinary  repasts,  as  a  special  festival  in  commemoration  of 
Christ.  This  is  called  by  Paul,  2  Cor.  11: 19,  diunQivitv  to  oojfia 
Tov  KvQiov.  This  may  indeed  be  done  without  any  external  cere- 
monies ;  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  said,  that  such  external  rites 
and  usages  are  essential  to  the  ordinance.  Still  it  is  wise  and  adapt- 
ed to  promote  the  ends  for  which  the  Supper  was  instituted,  to  em- 
ploy such  external  solemnities,  as  will   remind  the  communicants  of 
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the  great  object  of  this  festival,  and  give  it  an  obvious  and  marked 
distinction  from  other  meals.  Here,  however,  caution  must  be 
used,  lest  superstition  should  be  encouraged  by  the  introduction  of 
these  ceremonies,  and  they  should  be  supposed  to  possess  some  spe- 
cial power. 

Christ  distinguished  this  ordinance  from  the  Passover  which  im- 
mediately preceded,  by  offering  up  a  prayer  of  thanks  {iu)[a(JiOTri- 
aag  or  evkoy}]aug)^  which  was  probably  one  of  the  brief  thanksgiv- 
ings common  among  the  Jews,  as  neither  of  the  Evangelists  have 
thought  necessary  to  record  the  words.  He  then  stated  briefly  the 
object  of  this  ordinance.  In  both  of  these  particulars,  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ  is  properly  followed  in  the  administration  of  the 
Supper.  It  is  customary  to  offer  thanks  to  God,  briefly  to  state  the 
object  of  this  ordinance,  and  thus  solemnly  set  apart  the  bread  and 
wine  to  this  sacred  use  ;  vid.  1  Cor.  10:  16,  norrjQiov  evloytag,  o 
ivloyovf-uv,  i.  e.  the  wine  in  the  cup,  which  we  consecrate  to  this 
use  by  the  prayer  of  thanks.  It  is  also  said  elsewhere  respecting 
those  who  thank  God  for  the  enjoyment  of  other  foood,  that  they 
partake  of  it  jufr'  ivkoylag,  1  Tim.  4:  5.     Luke  9:  16. 

This  solemn  opening  of  the  Supper  with  prayer  and  reference  to 
the  command  of  Jesus,  is  called  Consccrntlon,  and  is  proper  and 
according  to  the  will  of  Christ.  Cunsicration,  therefore,  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  consists  properly  in  a  solemn  reference  to  the  object  of 
the  Supper,  and  in  the  devout  prayer  accompanying  this ;  and  not 
in  the  repetition  of  the  words,  this  is  my  body  and  this  is  my  blood. 
These  words  are  uttered  merely  in  order  to  make  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  ordinance  then  to  be  celebrated  properly  understood  ; 
so  our  symbolical  books  uniformly  teach.  Hence  these  words 
were  frequently  repeated  by  Christ  during  the  celebration  of  the  or- 
dinance, and  were  used  alternately  with  other  expressions.  This 
Consecration  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  possess  any  magical  or  mirac- 
ulous power.  Nothing  like  this  was  attributed  to  this  rite  by  the 
older  Church  fathers,  who  u.sed  consccrare  as  synonymous  with  uyi- 
a^tiv  and  snnctijicare,  to  set  apart  from  a  common,  and  consecrate  to 
a  sacred  itse.  By  degrees,  however,  a  magical  effect  was  attribut- 
ed to  consecration,  and  it  was  supposed  to  possess  a  peculiar  power. 
This  was  the  case  even  with  Augustine.  And  when  afterwards  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  prevailed  in  the  Romish  Church,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  change   in   the  elements  v/as  effected  by  pro- 
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nouncing  over  them  them  the  blessing,  and  especially  the  words  of 
Christ,  this  is  viy  body,  etc. 

Besides  this,  there  are  various  other  contingent  and  arbitrary 
usages,  sotne  of  which  are  good,  and  adapted  to  promote  the  ends  of 
this  ordinance,  and  others  are  extremely  liable  to  becon)e  perverted 
into  means  of  superstition.  More  full  information  on  this  point  may 
be  obtained  from  Christian  Antiquities.  Many  of  the  rites  introduc- 
ed by  the  Romish  Church  have  been  retained  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  such  as  the  singing  of  the'  words  of  consecration,  the  mark- 
ing of  the  bread  and  wine  with  the  cross,  the  holding  a  cloth  beneath, 
etc.  These  and  other  usages  originated  for  the  most  part  in  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  and  the  extravagant  opinions  respecting 
the  external  holiness  of  the  symbols  resulting  from  this  doctrine. 
They  admit,  however,  of  a  good  explanation ;  and  where  they  are 
customary,  and  must  be  retained,  they  ought  to  be  so  explained  by 
the  religious  teacher.  Marking  with  the  cross,  e.  g.  should  remind 
us,  that  this  ordinance  is  held  in  commemoration  of  Christ  crucified  ; 
etc. 


<§  145.   Of  the  uses  and  the  efficacy  of  the  Lordh  Supper  ;  and  in- 
ferences from  these. 

We  must  here  presuppose  much  of  wiiat  was  said,  §  140,  re- 
specting Baptism.  The  uses  and  efficacy  of  the  Lordjs  Supper,  as 
of  Baptism,  are  twofold ;  viz.  external  and  internal,  and  may  be 
easily  deduced  from  the  design  of  this  ordinance  as  stated,  §  143. 

I.    External  uses  and  efficacy. 

By  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  person  publicly  professes 
himself  to  be  a  member  of  the  external  Christian  Church,  and  as 
such  receives  and  holds  all  the  rights  belonging  to  Christians,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  which  he  is  introduced  by  baptism.  For  Christ 
enjoined  this  sacred  duty  only  upon  his  followers.  Every  one, 
therefore,  who  partakes  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  so  doing  professes, 
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that  he  is  a  real  member  of  the  external  Church,  that  he  believes 
in  Christ,  and  yields  him  reverence.  Hence  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  10: 
16,  that  bread  and  wine  are  viotvoivia  aif-iurog  "Aal  GOi^axog  Xqig- 
Tov.  Paul  here,  and  in  this  whole  passsage,  teaches,  that  the  sym- 
bols (bread  and  wine)  stand  in  the  most  intimate  connexion  with 
the  body  of  Christ  slain  on  the  Cross  for  our  sins,  and  are  the  means 
by  which  we  become  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  this  death,  and  tes- 
tify our  interest  in  them.  The  meaning  is  :  Whoever  celebrates 
the  Lord's  Supper  becomes  partaker  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
and  professes  the  same  ;  or,  by  this  ordinance  he  gives  it  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  he  believes  in  Christ,  and  especially  that  he  believes, 
that  Christ  offered  up  his  body  and  shed  his  blood  for  him  ;  and  he 
thus  becomes  partaker  of  the  benefits  of  this  sacrifice.  The  terms, 
xoivcjpoi  ■&voiaGTi]Qiov,  spoken  of  those  offering  sacrifice,  v.  18,  of 
the  same  chapter ;  also  y.oipwvol  dutnovioiv,  v.  20,  are  used  in 
the  same  way,  and  are  explained  v.  21,  by  the  phrase  (iext'^ttv 
Tganf'C)]?  Kvglov  Kcd  daifiOi>lo)v.  The  opposite  of  this  is  seen 
V.  14,  "  flee  idolatry,"  have  no  fellowship  with  idolaters !  and 
V.  17,  "  while  we  all  eat  of  one  and  the  same  bread  (a  portion 
of  which  is  broken  for  each),  we  profess  to  be  all  members  of 
one  body,"  i.  e.  of  one  Church.  The  same  is  taught  by  the  pas- 
sage 1  Cor.  1 1 :  20,  "  for  as  often  as  ye  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
TOP  -dupuTOv  Kvglov  'A(XToi.yyi\X(:Ti"  i.  e.  you  thus  profess  your- 
selves to  be  of  the  number  of  those,  who  believe  that  Christ  died 
for  the  salvation  of  man. 

II.  Internal  uses  and  efficacy. 

(1)  With  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  well  as 
of  Baptism,  there  were  various  mistakes,  even  among  the  ear- 
lier fathers  ;  vid.  <§  140,  XL  The  opinion  is  very  ancient,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  so  unites  himself  with  the  symbols  when  they  are 
consecrated,  that  they  are  transmuted  {/.ifTuaTOiXfiovo&ai,  trans- 
elementari)  into  an  entirely  different  element,  become  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  possess  a  power  and  efficacy,  which  cannot 
be  expected  from  mere  bread  and  wine.  These  thoughts  occur 
even  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  in  Irenaeus,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Basilius  the  Great,  Ambrosius,  and  others.  It  was  on  this  account, 
that  the  invocation  (inixkTjGig)  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  introduced  in 
many  places  before  the  holding  of  the  Supper  :  vid.  Morus  p.  202, 
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n.  2,  6.  They  say  also,  that  the  bread  and  wine,  throuq;h  the  invo- 
cation of  the  name  of  Christ,  and  by  the  power  of  the  same,  are 
sanctified,  so  that  they  no  moreu  continue  what  they  were,  but  re- 
ceive a  special  spiritual  and  divine  power.  So  say,  e.  g.  Theodo- 
tus,  (as  quoted  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,)  Tertullian,  and  others. 
Hence  we  often  find  in  the  ancient  liturgies,  both  oriental  and  occi- 
dental, frequent  invocations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  and  of  Christ, 
in  which  they  were  entreated  to  unite  themselves  with  the  bread 
and  wine,  and  to  communicate  to  them  this  power. 

At  a  very  early  period,  therefore,  a  kind  of  magical  and  miracu- 
lous effect  was  ascribed  to  this  ordinance,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
as  an  external  act  it  has  a  mechanical  agency,  not  only  upon  the 
soul,  for  the  remission  of  guilt  and  punishment,  but  also  upon  the 
body.  It  is  very  often  said  by  some  of  the  fathers  after  the  fourth 
century,  in  conformity  with  this  latter  opinion,  that  this  sacrament 
has  power  to  heal  the  sick,  to  secure  one  against  magical  arts  and 
the  assaults  of  the  Devil,  and  even  to  effect  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  those  who  are  dead.  Hence  originated  the  misscB  pro  de- 
functis,  and  innumerable  other  superstitious  opinions  and  practices, 
which  fruitfully  multiplied,  especially  in  the  Western  Church,  dur- 
ing the  dark  ages,  and  which  were  then  brought  by  the  schoolmen 
into  a  formal  system. 

(2)  This  magical  or  mechanical  efficacy  is  never  ascribed  in  the 
New  Testament  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  opinion  that  man  ob- 
tains faith,  remission  of  sin,  and  new  spiritual  power,  merely  by  the 
external  celebration  of  this  ordinance,  as  an  opus  operatum,  and  by  an 
external  participation  in  the  sacramental  symbols,  without  being 
himself  active  in  repentance  and  faith,  receives  no  countenance  from 
the  sacred  writers.  The  same  is  true  respecting  baptism  and  the 
other  means  of  grace.  The  efficacy  of  the  Lord's  Supper  upon  the 
human  heart,  stands  in  intimate  connexion  with  the  divine  Word, 
and  with  the  power  inherent  in  the  truths  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
Without  the  knowledge  and  the  proper  use  of  the  Word  of  God, 
this  ordinance,  in  itself  considered,  and  as  an  external  rite,  has  no 
efficacy.  And  so  the  effect  which  the  Lord's  Supper  has  upon  the 
human  heart,  is  not  magical,  miraculous,  and  irresistible,  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  moral  nature  ;  exactly  as  we  have  represented  it 
to  be  with  baptism,  §  140,  coll.  Art.  XH.  §  133. 

It  is  therefore  truly  said,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  acts  upon  the 
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hearts  of  men  through  the  Supper,  or  through  the  bread  and  wine, 
and  that  he,  by  this  means,  produces  faith  and  pious  dispositions. 
But  he  produces  this  effect  through  the  Word,  or  through  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  exhibited  before  us  and  presented  to  us  in  this  ordi- 
nance. The  effect  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is,  therefore,  an  effect  which 
is  produced  by  God  and  Christ,  through  his  Word,  or  the  truths  of 
his  doctrine,  and  the  use  of  the  same.  In  the  sacrament  of  the 
Supper,  the  most  important  truths  of  Christianity,  which  we  com- 
monly only  hear  or  read,  are  visibly  set  before  us,  made  cognizable 
to  the  senses,  and  exhibited  in  such  a  way  as  powerfully  to  move 
the  feelings,  and  make  an  indelible  impression  on  the  memory. 
Hence  this  sacrament  is  justly  called  verbum  Dei  visible.  Some 
of  the  most  weighty  doctrines  of  Religion,  which  are  commonly 
taught  us  by  audible  words,  through  the  outward  ear,  are  here  in- 
culcated by  external  visible  signs  and  actions. 

Among  the  doctrines  more  especially  exhibited  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  redemption  of  man  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  the  universal  love  of  God  shining  forth  from  tliis  event 
(Rom.  8:  32.  John  3:  IG),  and  all  the  duties  both  to  Christ  and  our 
fellow  men,  which  result  from  it.  The  contemplation  and  applica- 
tion of  these  important  truths,  to  which  we  are  excited  by  the  Lord's 
Supper,  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  pious  Christians  the  deepest  love 
and  gratitude  to  God  and  Christ,  and  a  readiness  to  comply  cordial- 
ly with  their  requirements.  And  it  is  only  when  we  possess  this 
disposition  and  this  temper  of  mind,  that  we  are  truly  susceptible 
of  the  influences  of  divine  grace  through  the  Word,  §§  130,  131  ; 
it  is  then  only  that  we  can  expect  to  enjoy  that  special  presence  and 
aid  of  Christ,  which  he  has  promised  at  his  Supper  ;  vid.  §  143,  ad 
finem.  These  are  the  things,  which,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
are  essential  to  the  proper  efficacy  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  and  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  inquiries  respecting  the  manner  of 
the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  symbols. — 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  internal  efficacy  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or 
of  the  Word  of  God  through  the  Supper,  is  two-fold. 

First.  This  ordinance  is  the  means  of  exciting  and  strengthen- 
ing the  faith  of  one  who  worthily  celebrates  it,  so  far  as  he  refers 
to  the  divine  promises,  and  stands  firm  in  the  conviction  of  their 
certain  fulfilment ;  vid.  §  123.  For  we  are  reminded  by  this  ordin- 
ance, 
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(a)  Of  the  death  of  Christ.  He  instituted  this  ordinance  on  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  pouring  out  of 
the  wine,  represent  the  violence  done  to  his  body,  and  the  shedding 
of  his  blood  ;  vid.  §  144,  I.  1. 

{b)  Of  the  causes  and  the  salutary  results  of  his  death, — the 
founding  of  a  new  dispensation,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  our  title 
to  everlasting  happiness;   vid.  Heb.  8:  6,  sq. 

(c)  Of  the  special  guidance  and  assistance  which  Christ  has 
promised  to  his  disciples  until  the  end  of  the  world  ;  vid.  §  143,  ad 
finem. 

{d)  Any  one  who  from  the  heart  believes  these  great  truths  of 
Christianity,  obtains,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  personal  appropria- 
tion of  these  benefits  procured  through  Christ's  death,  i.e.  he  re- 
ceives in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  most  solemn  assurance  and  pledge, 
that  Christ  shed  his  bloodybr  him  and  on  his  account,  and  that  he 
therefore  niaij  participate  in  all  the  salutary  residts  of  his  death. 

This  is  the  xotvwviu  aij-iUTO^  and  au\^iuTog  XgiGxov,  1  Cor.  10: 
16,  or  the  spiritual  enjoyment  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  It 
should  be  as  certain  to  us,  as  that  we  see  the  bread  and  wine,  that 
Christ  died  for  us,  and  that  he  still  cares  for  us,  as  he  did  formerly 
for  his  disciples  while  he  was  upon  the  earth,  and  still  promotes  our 
eternal  welfare.  This  is  the  true,  inward  enjoyment,  which  may  be 
experienced  at  the  table  of  the  Lord. 

Secondly.  In  this  way  does  this  ordinance  contribute  to  main- 
tain and  promote  piety  among  believers.  The  contemplation  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  of  its  causes,  and  the  great  and  beneficial  results 
which  flow  from  it,  fills  our  hearts  with  gratitude  and  love  to  God 
and  Christ,  and  makes  us  disposed  and  ready  to  obey  his  precepts. 
In  this  frame  we  are  prepared  to  enjoy  those  divine  influences  upon 
our  hearts,  and  that  assistance  of  Christ,  which  it  is  promised  we 
shall  enjoy  at  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Again ;  Christ  inculcates  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  our 
neighbour,  as  the  two  great  precepts  of  his  doctrine.  Of  both  these 
duties  we  are  reminded  by  this  sacred  rite,  and  derive  from  it  new 
motives  to  perform  them.  All  Christians,  without  distinction,  are 
required  to  participate  in  this  rite  ; — high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  to 
eat  in  common  of  one  bread,  and  drink  of  one  cup.  As  followers  of 
Jesus,  they  are  all  brethren,  and  all  equal,  and  mutually  bound  to 
live  in  peace,  friendship,  and  brotherly  love.     All   share  equally  in 
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the  rights  which  Christ  purchased  for  them.  Christ  is  the  Lord  and 
Master  of  them  all,  and  is  the  same  yesterday,  to  day,  and  forever, 
Cf.  1  Cor.  10:  17.  12:  13,  "  For  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Greeks, 
bond  or  free,  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body,  and  made  to  drink 
into  one  Spirit  {tnoTio&rif.ifv),"  i.  e.  we  partake  of  one  festival,  so 
that  we  compose  but  one  Church  {elg  fi>  oo)f.ia),  and  are  mutually 
obligated  to  cherish  the  most  cordial  brotherly  love  and  harmony  of 
feeling,  iu  tvi  ni'ivf-iuiog.  Cf  1  Cor.  6:  17.  Eph.  4:  3,  4. — It  was 
one  object  even  of  the  Mosaic  sacrificial  feasts,  to  bind  more  strongly 
the  band  of  friendship  and  brotherly  love  among  the  Israelites.  But 
here  we  have  nQfizzopfg  InayytXlui.     Vid.  §  143, 1.  3. 

From  these  remarks  respecting  the  object  and  efficacy  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  several  im^oxis^ni  practical  consequences  may  be  de- 
rived. 

(1)  Whoever  partakes  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  takes  upon  himself 
the  sacred  obligation,  to  live  in  all  respects  conformably  to  the  rule 
given  in  the  Gospel,  and  there  made  the  condition  of  enjoying  the 
salutary  consequences  of  the  atoning  death  of  Jesus.  Theologians 
therefore  say,  that  in  enjoying  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  covenant  is 
made  with  God  ;  since  man  engages,  on  his  side,  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  divine  precepts,  and  God,  on  his  part,  promises,  assures,  and 
actually  imparts  to  men  his  benefits  ;  as  it  is  in  baptism,  §  140,  ad 
finem. 

(2)  Since  the  uses  and  the  effects  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  not 
magical,  miraculous,  or  irresistible,  but  entirely  adapted  to  the  mor- 
al nature  of  man  ;  he  only  can  derive  the  proper  benefits  from  this 
rite,  who  falls  in  with  the  moral  order  above  mentioned.     Therefore, 

(3)  Whoever  devoutly  contemplates  the  great  truths  of  salvation 
represented  and  made  present  to  us  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  suf- 
fers himself  to  be  excited  by  these  means  to  feelings  of  lively  grati- 
tude to  God,  to  diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  holiness,  and  to  a  truly 
Christian  temper  in  all  respects  ;  he  fulfils,  on  his  part,  the  design 
of  this  rite.  It  follows  from  this,  of  course,  that  this  festival  in  com- 
memoration of  the  death  of  Christ,  can  be  properly  celebrated  only 
in  the  exercise  of  a  grateful  heart,  and  of  pious  reverence. 

But  on  the  other  side,  the  communicant  must  endeavour  to  re- 
move from  his  mind  all  superstitious  fear  and  scrupulous  anxiety 
about  this  ordinance.     These  fears  are  often   cherished    by  the  in- 
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cautious  expressions  which  religious  teachers  sometimes  use  ;  and 
even  by  theologians  has  this  rite  been  called  tremendum  mysteri- 
UM.  Reverence  and  love  for  God  do,  indeed,  go  together  ;  and  in 
this  sense  such  representations  are  proper.  But  anxiety  and  slavish 
fear  are  inconsistent  with  love.  1  John  4:  18,  qrd/?o?  ovx  iaxtv  ii> 
dyanr}.  The  celebration  of  this  festival  should  rather  be  a  cheerful 
occasion  ;  and  it  should  promote  pious  and  thankful  joy,  since  it 
brings  to  our  mind  an  event  so  fraught  with  happy  consequences 
for  us. 

What  Paul  says  on  this  subject,  1  Cor.  11:  27 — 29  and  34,  is 
very  true,  but  often  misunderstood.  He  speaks  here  of  the  extern- 
al conduct  of  the  communicants,  so  lar  as  it  indicates  his  internal 
disposition  or  state  of  heart.  Many  of  the  Corinthians  partook  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  without  thinking  at  all  of  its  great  object. 
They  did  not  regard  it  as  a  religious  rite  ;  but  rather  as  a  common 
meal  (,«»;  diaxghovrfg  acof.iu  Kvglov,  v.  29).  They  permitted 
themselves  those  disorders  and  excesses,  in  which  many  think  it 
right  to  indulge  at  common  meals, — quarrels,  gluttony,  drunkenness, 
etc. ;  vs.  17 — 22.  This  is  called  by  Paul  ccvu'iiMg  ia&lfiv  x«t  ni- 
viiv,  i.  e.  indecorc,  in  an  unbecoming ,  impmpcr  manner,  so  as  to 
shew  by  one's  conduct  an  irreligious  disposition,  an  indifference 
with  regard  to  this  important  rite,  and  a  contempt  for  it.  Paul  pro- 
nounces this  to  be  in  the  higliest  degree  wrong  and  therefore  deserv- 
ing of  punishment,  ii/oxog  tarai  aiuf.tctTog  xctt  a'tfiurog  Kvq'iov,  v. 
27  ;  i.  e.  worthy  of  punishment  on  account  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  undervalued  by  him  ;  and  v.  29  (coll.  v.  34)  y.gli.(a  iavna 
iOxflii  aal  nlvei,  he  draws  upon  himself  divine  judgments,  on  ac- 
count of  his  improper  observance  of  this  ordinance. 

(4)  The  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  dor  ;  not  require,  there- 
fore, in  the  pious  Christian,  any  severe  and  Rnxious  preparation  ; 
he  may  partake  of  it  at  any  time  with  advantage,  as  he  may  at  any 
time  die  happily.  And  the  unconverted  man  has  no  other  exercises 
and  preparations  to  go  through,  than  those  which  in  general  he  must 
go  through,  in  order  to  his  conversion  {/.ifTui/oiu).  It  is  with  rea- 
son, however,  that  Paul  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  Christian,  care- 
fully to  examine  his  feelings  and  his  conduct,  before  approaching 
the  table  of  Christ.  1  Cor.  11:28,  doyAjiu^tio)  ui'd^gomog  tuvrov, 
y,ui  oviayg  (i.  e.  after  he  has  examined  himself)  ly,  rov  aorov  ia&ie- 
T(W  of  V.  31.     The  meaning  is  :  '  let  him  examine  himself  to  see. 
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whether  he  approaches  the  Lord's  Supper  with  pious  feelings,  really 
designing  to  do  what  this  action  implies,'  viz.  make  a  profession  of 
the  death  of  Christ  in  the  fullest  sense  of  this  term. 

Note.  Times  for  Confession,  or  rather  for  pre-paration  for  tlie  Lord's 
Sapper,  may  and  should  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  tliis  personal  self-exam- 
ination. These  occasions  should  also  be  improved  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  evils  which  result  from  a  thoughtless  partaking  of  the  sacramental  Sup- 
per ;  according  to  1  Cor.  xi.  It  must  not,  however,  be  said,  that  every  uncon- 
verted man  receives  the  Lord's  Supper  to  his  own  eternal  condemnation. 
This  is  not  a  scriptural  doctrine;  vid.  1  Cor.  11:  32.  Nor  docs  it  belong  to 
the  teacher,  to  exclude  any  one  from  this  ordinance,  because  he  regards  him 
as  unconverted,  even  supposing  him  to  have  power  so  to  do;  vid.  §  144,  IL 
It  is  his  duty,  however,  to  warn  such  a  person,  and  represent  to  him  his  case, 
as  Paul  does,  1  Cor.  xi. 

(5)  How  often  should  the  Lord's  Supper  be  celebrated?  Christ 
gave  no  definite  precepts  on  this  point,  and  this  was  very  wise. 
Every  thing  mechanical,  confined  to  a  particular  time  or  a  par- 
ticular place,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Christ  has 
therefore  left  it  for  every  Christian  to  determine,  according  to 
his  conscientious  conviction  and  judgment,  how  often  he  will 
freely  repeat  this  solemn  observance.  And  thus  in  this  respect 
also,  does  this  Christian  ordinance  differ  from  the  passover  and 
other  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  to  be  expect- 
ed of  every  sincere  Christian,  that  finding  how  salutary  these  com- 
munion seasons  are  in  their  influence  upon  him,  he  will  welcome 
their  return,  and  wish  them  to  be  often  repeated.  But  to  the  ques- 
tion, hoiD  often,  no  answer,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  be  given, 
which  will  apply  to  every  individual.  In  the  early  Christian  Church, 
they  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  almost  daily. 
But  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  this  ordinance,  will  be  apt  to  pro- 
duce coldness  and  indifference  with  regard  to  it.  This  perhaps  had 
been  the  case  in  Corinth;  cf  1  Cor.  11:20 — 30.  The  zeal  with 
which  this  ordinance  was  first  observed  gradually  abated,  and  for 
this  reason,  among  others,  that  but  few  good  fruits  were  seen  to  re- 
sult from  it.  At  the  time  of  Chrysostom  and  Augustine,  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Supper  had  become  far  less  frequent.  Between  the 
sixth  and  eighth  centuries  it  was  customary,  especially  in  the  West- 
ern Church,  for  every  Christian  to  commune  at  least  three  times  dur- 
ing the  year  ;  and  this  was  even  established  as  a  rule  by  many  ec- 
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clesiastical   Councils.       In   the   Protestant  Church,  no  laws  have 
been  passed  on  this  subject ;  and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 


§146.  The  various  opinions  and  forms  of  doctrine  respecting  the 
presence  of  the  bodij  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, historically  explained;  and  also  a  Critique  respecting 
them. 

I.  History  of  opinions  respecting  the  presence  of  the  body  and   blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's 

Supper. 

(1)  It  may  be,remarked  in  general,  that  the  opinions  of  the  an- 
cients on  this  subject,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Church  until  the  eighth  century,  were  very  diverse.  After  the 
eighth  century,  there  were  some  controversies  respecting  the  mode 
and  manner  of  this  presence  of  Christ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry, one  of  the  many  theories  on  this  subject  was  established  as  or- 
thodox. The  Church  fathers  in  the  first  centuries  agreed  on  many 
points  relating  to  this  matter,  and  on  other  points  differed,  without 
however,  mutually  casting  upon  each  other  the  reproach  of  hetero- 
doxy. 

The  first  germs  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Cal- 
vinistic  theories  are  found  already  in  their  writings  ;  but  it  was  not  un- 
til a  later  period,  that  they  were  developed,  and  new  consequences  de- 
duced from  them.  We  cannot,  therefore,  conclude,  when  we  meet 
with  expressions  in  the  ancient  fathers  which  sound  like  ihose  which 
are  used  in  our  own  times,  that  they  adopted  the  zohole  theory  oi  one 
or  the  other  modern  party.  Their  ideas  are  so  vague,  their  expres- 
sions so  indefinite  and  unsettled,  that  each  of  the  dissenting  parties 
in  modern  times,  may  frequently  discover  passages,  even  in  the  same 
father,  which  seem  to  favor  its  own  particular  theory. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  the 
Reformed  theologians  were  in  controversy  with  each  other  on  this 
point,  each  party  collected  passages  from  the  fathers,  in  order  to 
show  the  antiquity  of  its  own  theory  ;  thus  Melancthon  in  opposi- 
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tion  to  OecoIampadiuS,  and  the  latter  against  the  former.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  many  controversial  books  passed  back  and 
forth  between  the  learned  Roman  Catholic  theologians  of  France 
and  the  Reformed  theologians  of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  in 
which  Nicole,  Arnaud,  and  others,  endeavoured  to  prove  on  one  side 
the  antiquity  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ;  and  Albertinus, 
Claude,  Blondell,  Laroque,  and  others,  attempted  on  the  other  side 
to  secure  the  authority  of  the  ancients  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  Ernesti  also,  in  his  Antimuratorius  (Opus. 
Theol.  p.  1,  sq.),  has  collected  many  passages  from  the  ancients  in 
behalf  of  the  Lutheran  theory,  and  in  opposition  to  transvbstantia- 
tion,  etc  ;  also  in  his  "  Brevis  repetitio  et  assertio  sententise  Luther- 
anee  de  prsesentia  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi  in  sacra  cccna," 
(Opus.  Theol.  p.  135,  sq.),  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  mod- 
ern works  on  the  Lutheran  side.  It  was  called  forth  byHeumann's 
"  Proof  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church  respecting  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  correct  and  true,"  Eisleben,  17G4. — It  is  a  very 
easy  matter,  however,  for  any  one  to  find  his  own  ideas  expressed 
in  the  vague  and  indefinite  phraseology  of  the  fathers.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  sacred  writers  in  favor  of  the  essential  part  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Lutheran  Church  has  been  exhibited  partly  by  Ernesti, 
and  partly  by  Storr,  in  a  very  plain  and  lucid,  though  brief  manner, 
in  his  "  DoctrinjB  Christianae  pars  theoretica,"  p.  305 — 318. 

[The  later  works  of  most  value  on  this  department  of  historical 
theology,  are  Phil.  Marheinecke,  Sanctorum  Patrum  de  prsEsentia 
Christi  in  coena  Domini,  sententia  triplex,  Heidelberg,  1811,  4to. — 
Neander,  Kirch.  Geschichte,  B.  I.  Abth.  II.  S.  577— 596.  Abth. 
III.  S.  1084.— B.  II.  Abth.  II.  S.  697—712.  Abth.  III.  S.  1394. 
Cf  Gieseler,  B.  I.  §  96.  B.  II.  §§  15,  17.— A  full  account  of  the 
literature  of  this  doctrine,  in  all  periods,  may  be  found  in  Hahn'.s 
Lehrbuch,  S.  570,  ff.  ;  also  in  Bretschneider's  Syst.  Entw.  S.  728, 
ff.- Tr.] 

(2)  Sketch  of  the  History  of  this  doctrine  from  the  second  to  the 
ninth  century. 

(a)  The  fathers  of  the  second  century  proceeded  on  the  princi- 
ple, which  is  in  itself  true,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  must  be  consid- 
ered as  entirely  different  from  an  ordinary  repast.  Justin  the  Mar- 
tyr says  (Apol.  I.  66),  ov  aoivog  agrog,  ovde  noivov  nofxa.  They 
however  entertained,  even  at  that  early  period,  many  ideas  respect- 
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ing  this  ordinance,  which  have  no  scriptural  authority.  Neither  in 
the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  nor  in  the  words  of  Christ,  is  there  any 
trace  of  the  opinion,  that  a  certain  supernatural  and  divine  power  is 
imparted,  in  a  miraxiulous  and  magical  way,  to  the  symbols,  and  that 
in  this  manner  the  Lord's  Supper  exerts  an  agency  upon  men.  But 
this  opinion,  (which  resembles  that  entertained  by  many  respecting 
the  water  in  baptism,)  is  found  very  frequently  in  the  writings  of 
Justin,  Irenseus  (iv.  34),  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  other  fathers 
even  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  ;  and  it  is  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  and  taste  of  that  age,  which  beheld  everywhere 
something  magical  and  mysterious,  and  could  not  be  contented  un- 
less it  found  something  surpassing  comprehension.  In  order  to 
express  their  opinion,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed  by  the 
divine  power,  or  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  obtain  a  new  virtue 
and  efficacy,  totally  different  from  that  which  naturally  belongs  to 
them,  they  used  the  terms  f^ezuljaXUo&ai,  [.uxa^olr],  [xexafiOQcpova- 
^ai,  f.ietu(jTOiyfioiio&ai,  fniiaatoiyflbjoig,  fniTunohjaig. 

Still  they  did  not  suppose  any  such  change  in  the  elements,  that 
they  cease  to  be  bread  and  wine  ;  i.  e.  they  did  not  believe  in  tran- 
substnntialion,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term :  neither  does  the 
Grecian  Church,  which  employs  these  terms,  especially  fifvu^o- 
l}],  but  still  opposes  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church.  Some 
of  the  fathers  understood  these  terms  in  a  perfectly  just  sense,  and 
meant  only  to  say,  that  the  bread  and  wine  cease,  by  consecration, 
to  be  common  bread  and  wine. 

(6)  Again  ;  it  was  maintained,  that  the  Word  of  God  {\6yog 
■&iov)  is  added  to  the  bread  and  wine,  thus  ennobled  and  endowed 
with  divine  power.  If  by  the  Word  of  God  is  meant  the  Chrii'tian 
doctrine,  it  is  very  true  that  the  efficacy  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
connected  with  it,  and  depends  upon  it ;  vid.  ^  145.  So  it  was  un- 
derstood by  many  of  the  ancient  fathers,  e.  g.  Iren^us.  But  some 
of  them  understood  by  o  loyoQ,  the  divine  nature  of  Christ.  And 
from  the  flict  that  this  Logos  was  united  with  the  man  Jesus  and 
his  human  body,  they  were  led  to  the  idea,  that  after  the  same  man- 
ner he  is  united  with  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
And  they  endeavoured  to  illustrate  this  union  of  Christ  with  the  sa- 
cramental bread  and  wine,  from  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  his 
person. 

In  this  comparison  which  was  made  by  Justin  the  Martyr,  we 
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find  the  true  origin  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  real  presence  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  elements  on  his  Table ;  vid. 
Moms  p.  263,  n.  4.  According  to  this  view,  Christ  is  present  in  a 
supernatural  way  in  the  symbols,  and  in  an  entirely  different  man- 
ner from  that  in  which,  according  to  his  promise,  he  is  everywhere 
present  with  his  disciples,  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

(c)  After  this  period,  the  idea  became  more  and  more  current, 
that  communicants,  in  partaking  of  the  visible  bread  and  wine,  also 
partake  of  the  invisible  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Especially  did 
this  idea  prevail  after  the  fourth  century.  Thus  e.  g.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  affirms,  "  that  as  the  body  of  Christ,  by  his  union  with  the 
Logos,  was  so  changed  and  transformed,  as  to  become  participator 
in  his  divine  glory  ;  so  also  the  sacramental  bread  fig  6(jj/.ia  rov  ■&i- 
ov  koyov  fifraTioiflxai."  Chrysostom  and  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem  also 
say,  that  we  must  believe  the  divine  declaration,  that  we  receive  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacramental  elements,  although  this 
may  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 

But  although  this  doctrine  seems  to  approach  very  nearly  to  tran- 
substantiation,  these  fathers  did  not  yet  teach  that  there  is  any  change 
of  the  elements,  by  which  they  lose  their  own  nature,  and  cease  to  be 
bread  and  wine  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  often  taught  in  other  passa- 
ges, that  the  elements  retain  their  own  natural  properties,  that  when 
partaken  of  by  us  they  become  assimilated  to  the  nature  of  our 
bodies,  that  in  the  Supper  we  do  not  receive  the  natural  body  of 
Christ,  but  only  the  significant  signs  of  it,  that  we  ought  not  to 
stop  short  with  the  mere  sign,  but  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  that 
which  is  signified  and  imparted  by  it.  There  are  many  passages  of 
this  import  in  the  writings  of  Origen,  of  Augustine,  Theodoret,  and 
others. 

But  in  subsequent  periods,  the  conceptions  which  prevailed  on 
this  subject,  even  in  the  Grecian  Church,  became  more  and  more 
gross  and  sensual ;  as  appears  from  the  writings  of  John  of  Damas- 
cus in  the  eighth  century,  and  others.  Still  the  opinion,  that  the 
consecrated  bread  and  wine  lose  their  substance  was  not  received  in 
the  Greek  Church;  nor  is  it  known  among  them  to  the  present  day, 
although  they  employ  the  term  f.ifTa(3olri  to  denote  the  change. 
Vid.  Kiesling,  Hist,  concertationum  Grsecor.  et.  Latinor.  de  tran- 
subst.  Leip.  1754. 

(3)  History  of  this  doctrine  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  Western  Church. 
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It  is  known  from  Beda  Venerabilis,  that  during  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, there  were  violent  contests  in  the  Western  Church  respecting 
the  manner  of  the  presence  of  the.body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  on  the  question,  how  the  elements  are  changed. 
And  even  at  that  time,  they  began  to  give  various  e.xplanations  of  the 
passages  found  in  the  writings  of  the  earlier  Latin  and  Greek  fa- 
thers on  this  subject.  After  the  ninth  century,  the  tone  and  taste 
which  began  to  prevail  made  it  certain,  that  of  different  theories 
on  any  theological  point,  that  which  is  the  most  gross  and  material 
would  gain  the  predominance. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  following  opinion,  first  dis- 
tinctly advocated  by  Paschasius  Radbertus,  a  Monk  at  Corvey,  in 
the  ninth  century,  should  have  received  so  general  approbation  ; 
viz.  "  that  after  the  Consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine,  nothinor 
but  their  form  remains,  their  substance  being  wholly  changed,  so 
that  they  are  no  longer  bread  and  wine,  but  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  Their  form  continues,  that  no  one  may  take  offence  at  see- 
ing Christians  eating  human  flesh  and  blood." 

This  doctrine  was  not,  indeed,  current  at  that  time  ;  for  it  caus- 
ed much  commotion,  and  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Monk  Ra- 
tramnus  and  John  Scotus  Erigena,  and  many  others.  They  did 
not  deny  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  but  they 
taught  that  this  com^ersio  or  itnmutatio  of  the  bread  and  wine,  is 
not  of  a  carnal,  but  a  spiritual  nature  ;  that  these  elements  are  not 
transmuted  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  are  signs 
or  symbols  of  them.  In  many  points  they  approximated  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Reformed  theologians. 

As  yet  the  Councils  and  Popes  had  determined  nothing  on  this 
subject.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  doctrine  of  Paschasius  became 
more  and  more  general,  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 
When  therefore,  Berengarius  of  Tours,  in  the  eleventh  century,  at- 
■  tacked  this  doctrine,  he  was  strongly  resisted,  and  obliged  to  take 
back  his  opinion.  He  denied  any  transmutation  of  the  elements  ; 
but  maintained,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  more  than  mere 
'symbols,  and  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  really  present  in 
the  Lord's  Supper.  In  short,  he  took  a  middle  course  between 
Paschasius  and  Scotus,  and  came  very  near,  in  the  main  points  of 
his  doctrine,  to  the  Lutheran  hypothesis.  Vid,  Lessing's  Work, 
Berengarius  von  Tours,  Braunschweig,  1770,  4to. 
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After  the  twelfth  century,  the  theory  of  Paschasius  was  farther 
developed  by  the  schoolmen,  and  carried  out  into  its  results.  Even 
Peter  of  Lombardy,  in  the  twelfth  century,  declared  himself  in  be- 
half of  this  opinion,  although  he  still  speaks  somewhat  doubtfully  re- 
specting it.  The  inventor  of  the  word  transubstantiafio  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  Hildebert,  Bishop  of  Mans,  in  the  eleventh  century.  Be- 
fore him,  however,  the  phrase  commidatio  panis  in  substaniiam 
Christi  had  been  used  by  Fulbert,  Bishop  of  Chartres.  This  term 
became  current  in  the  twelfth  century,  through  the  influence  of  Pe- 
ter of  Blois.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  thirteenth  century,  that 
this  dogma  became  universally  prevalent  in  the  Romish  Church. 
At  the  IV.  Concilium  Latcranense,  1215,  under  Pope  Innocent  III., 
it  was  established  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Council  at  Trent,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  opposition  to  the 
Protestants.  According  to  this  doctrine,  this  transmutation  is  pro- 
duced by  the  sacerdotal  consecration.  Vid.  Calixtus,  De  transub- 
stantiatione,  Helmstadt,  1675. 

(4)  Principal  opinions  respecting  the  manner  of  the  presence  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacramental  elements,  among  the 
Protestant  theologians  since  the  Reformation. 

There  were  three  forms  of  doctrine  on  this  subject,  which  for 
many  centuries  had  prevailed  in  the  Western  Church  ;  viz.  {a)  the 
theory  of  transubstantiation,  advanced  by  Paschasius  Radbertus, 
which  afterwards  became  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  Church  ; 
(6)  the  tlieory,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  merely  symbols  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  advocated  principally  by  Joh.  Scotus  Eri- 
gena  ;  (c)  a  theory  which  takes  a  middle  course  between  the  other 
two,  maintaining  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  actually  pre- 
sent in  the  sacramental  elements,  but  without  any  transmutation  of 
their  substance  ;  supported  by  Berengarius  in  the  eleventh  century. 
These  theories  continued,  though  under  various  modifications,  after 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  were  designated  by  the  characteristic 
words,  transnbstantiatio,  figura,  unio.  The  Greek  Church  still 
adhered  to  its  old  word  f^frajiolt]. 

Both  the  German  and  Swiss  reformers  were  agreed  in  rejecting 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  as  wholly  unfounded.  In  this 
too  they  were  agreed,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  really 
present  in  the  sacramental  elements,  and  are  imparted  to  the  com- 
municant, when  he  partakes  of  the  bread  and  wine  ;  since  Christ  is 
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near  to  all  whom  he  counts  his  own,  imparts  himself  to  them,  coun- 
sels and  guides  them. 

But  in  explaining  the  manner  pf  this  presence,  they  differed 
from  each  other.  Luther  had  a  great  attachment  to  many  of  the 
scholastic  opinions  and  distinctions,  and  at  first  entertained  a  very 
high  idea  of  clerical  power  and  the  preeminence  of  the  Priesthood. 
He  therefore  retained  the  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen  de  prcesentia 
reali  et  substnntiali,  in  such  a  way,  however,  as  to  exclude  transub- 
stantiation.  His  doctrine  at  first  was,  that  "  in,  with,  and  wwrfer  (in, 
cum,  and  sub,  terms  which  he  took  from  Bernhard)  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine,  the  true  and  essential  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
imparted  to  the  communicant,  and  are  received  by  him  ;  although 
in  a  manner  ine.xplicable  by  us,  and  altogether  mysterious."  He 
held,  therefore,  that  the  body  of  Christ,  which  in  its  very  essence  is 
present  in  the  sacred  symbols,  is  received  by  the  communicant,  not 
spiritually  merely,  but  (and  here  is  the  point  of  difference  between 
him  and  the  Swiss  Reformers)  renlitcr  d  substnnlialiicr  ;  so  that 
both  believing  and  unbelieving  communicants,  partake  of  the  real, 
substantial  body  and  blood  of  Christ; — the  former  to  their  salvation, 
the  latter  to  their  condemnation.  The  bread  and  wine  are  visibly 
and  naturally  received  ;  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  invisibly  and 
supernaturally  ;  and  this  is  the  unio  sacramentalis,  such  as  takes 
place  only  in  this  sacrament.  In  one  passage  he  explains  this  unio 
sacramentalis  by  the  image  of  heated  iron ;  and  in  employing  this 
illustration,  borders  close  upon  the  error  of  Consubstantiation.  He 
says  also,  that  what  the  bread  and  wine  do  or  suffer,  the  same  is 
done  or  suffered  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, — they  are  broken, 
distributed,  poured  out,  etc.  By  degrees,  however,  he  abandoned 
these  views,  and  was  content  with  affirming  the  real  presence  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacramental  elements,  and  with  an 
indefinite  manducatione  orali. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Swiss  theologians,  on  the  contrary,  as  ex- 
hibited by  Calvin,  who  in  some  respects  modified  the  view  of  Zuin- 
gle,  was  this  :  "  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  not,  as  to  their 
stibstance,  present  in  the  sacramental  elements,  but  only  as  to  power 
and  effect ;  they  are  vere  et  effcociter  represented  under  the  bread 
and  wine ;  dari  non  substantiam  corporis  Christi  in  sacra  ccena, 
sed  omnia  qucB  in  suo  corpore  nobis  benejicia  prcestitit."  Accord- 
ingly the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  not  present  in  space,  and  are 
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not  orally  received  by  communicants,  but  spiritually,  with  a  kind 
of  mandiicatio  spiriiualis.  Zuingle,  however,  maintained  that  the 
bread  and  wine  are  mere  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
and  seemed  wholly  to  reject  the  idea  of  his  real  presence  in  these 
symbols.  Many  of  the  Reformed  theologians  did  not  therefore  at 
first  assent  to  Calvin's  doctrine,  and  many  even  subsequently  adher- 
ed to  that  of  Zuingle. 

Calvin,  then,  designed  to  take  a  middle  course  between  Luther 
and  Zuingle.  Luther  appealed  to  the  words  in  which  this  rite  was 
instituted,  especially  to  taii  He  referred  also  to  the  divine  omni- 
potence, by  which  the  body  of  Christ  might  be  made  substantially 
present  in  many  places  at  once  ;  cf  Morus  p.  266,  §  8.  This  was 
wholly  denied  by  the  Swiss  theologians,  as  being  contradictory. 
They  contended,  also,  that  there  is  no  occasion  or  use  for  this  sub- 
stantial presence  and  communication  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; 
since  it  cannot  contribute  to  make  one  more  virtuous,  pious,  or 
holy.  With  regard  to  toil  they  remarked,  that  according  to  com- 
mon use  even  in  the  New  Testament,  it  often  means  to  signify, 
shoto  forth  ;  vid.  §  143  ;  and  the  subject  here  requires,  that  it  should 
be  so  understood,  since  otherwise  Christ  is  made  to  say  what  is  un- 
true. 

Luther,  however,  adhered  to  his  opinion,  especially  after  it  be- 
came the  subject  of  controversy.  Melancthon  was  more  calm  and 
impartial,  and  wished  to  promote  peace  between  the  two  parties. 
He  therefore  took  the  ground,  especially  after  Luther's  death,  that 
it  is  better  merely  to  affirm  the  presence  and  agency  of  Christ  in  the 
sacred  symbols,  without  attempting  minutely  to  define  and  limit  the 
manner  of  this  presence.  He  was  not  favorable  either  to  the  pm- 
sentia  corporalis  Cltristi,  or  to  the  manducatio  oralis,  but  only  af- 
firmed prcBscntiain  realem  et  tfjicacem  Christi  in  sacra  coena.  He 
therefore  chose  a  middle  way  between  Luther  and  Zuingle,  and 
very  nearly  agreed  with  Calvin,  who  also  pursued  this  middle 
course. 

Many  of  the  more  moderate  Lutheran  theologians  agreed  with 
Melancthon,  and  seemed  with  him  to  incline  to  the  side  of  Calvin. 
On  the  other  hand  the  zealots  for  the  Lutheran  theory  insisted  upon 
all  the  distinctions  which  Luther  adopted,  and  even  on  some  points 
went  farther  than  Luther  himself  But  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony 
the  party  of  Melancthon  became  more  and   more  numerous,  and  af- 
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ter  his  death,  the  dreadful  Crypto-Calvinistic  controversies  and  per- 
secutions broke  out  (A.  D.  1571). 

These  and  other  controversies  aMid  disorders  in   the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  something   to  establish  the  Lu- 
theran form  of  doctrine,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord, in  the  year  1577,  which  was  then  made  a  standard  of  faith, 
and  adopted  as  an  authorized   symbol.     In  this,   the  most  minute 
boundary  lines  are  drawn  between  the  theories  of  the  Lutheran  and 
the  Reformed  church,  by  applying  the  new  distinctions   introduced 
into  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and   the 
cornmunicatio  idiomatnm  ;  vid.  §  103,  IL  and  §  104.     The  Luther- 
an theologians  of  that  period,  especially  Andrea,   Chemnitz,   and 
their  followers,  endeavoured  to  show,  by  the  theory  of  the  intimate 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  the  cornmunicatio  icliomatum 
resulting  from  it,  how  Christ,   as  God-man,   might   be  everywhere 
present,  even  as  to  his  bodily  nature,  and   that  therefore   he  might 
be  present  at  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper,  and  might  unite   himself 
with  the  elements,  and  through  thorn  with  the  communicants,  and 
thus  act  upon  them.     This  doctrine  was  called  uhiquitattm  corporis 
Christi,  and  the  advocates  of  it   were   named   contemptuously  by 
their  opponents  Ubiquitista.     The  manner  of  the  union  of  the  body 
of  Christ  with  the  bread  and  wine,   was  declared   to  be   a  mystery 
[mijsterium  unionis  sacrumentalis).     And   on   this  account   the  fra- 
mers  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  would  not    decide   positively  of 
what  nature  it  is,  but  only  negatively,   what  it  is  not.     It  is  not  a 
personal  union,  as  it  is  explained  to  be  by  many  of  the  older  fathers, 
vid.  No.  2  ;  nor  is  it  consuhstantiatio  ;    still   less  is   it  a   union    in 
which  a  change   of  the  substance   is   effected  (<rans^/6s<«/^/^fl/^o) : 
nor  is  it  a  union  in  which  the  body  and   blood  of  Christ  are  includ- 
ed in  the  bread  and  wine  {impanatio)  ;  but  of  an  entirely  different 
nature  from  any  of  these  mentioned,   and   one  which  e.xists  only  in 
this    sacrament,    and    therefore   called  sacrumentalis.      Cf  Plank, 
Geschichte  des  protestantischen  Lehrbogriffs  bis   zur  Einfiihrung 
der  Concordienformel. 

But  these  fine  distinctions  established  in  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord, were  never  universally  adopted  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
And  especially  in  those  places  where  this  Formula  had  no  symbolic 
authority,  were  its  subtleties  rejected.  Many  of  the  Lutheran  theolo- 
gians are  more  inclined  to  the  moderate  theory  of  Melancthon,  or 
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rather  have  approximated  towards  it.  Morus  truly  remarks  (p.  268, 
n.  A.),  that  the  whole  theory  established  in  the  Formula  of  Concord 
respecting  the  omnipresence  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  from  the 
union  of  natures  in  his  person,  \sjusto  subtilior. 

II.  Critical  remarks  on  these  different  hypotheses. 

(1)  All  the  different  theories  here  stated  are  attended  with  dif- 
ficulties. Transubstantiation  contradicts  the  testimony  of  our  sen- 
ses, and  has  no  scriptural  authority,  since  these  symbols  are  called 
in  the  Scriptures  bread  and  wine,  and  are  therefore  supposed  to  have 
the  substance  of  bread  and  wine. 

With  regard  to  Luther's  theory,  there  is  the  difficulty  abovemen- 
tioned,  that  there  appears  to  be  no  object  or  use  in  the  substantial 
or  corporeal  presence  of  Christ ;  though  this  objection  in  itself  is  by 
no  means  decisive,  since  there  are  many  things  whose  utility  we 
cannot  understand,  which  are  yet  useful.  But  besides  this,  there 
are  other  objections  to  the  Lutheran  theory.  If  the  substantial  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  sacramental  elements,  and 
are  received  by  the  communicants,  how  it  might  be  asked, 

(«)  Could  Christ,  at  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  give  his  real 
body  to  his  disciples,  to  be  eaten  by  them,  and  his  real  blood  to  be 
drunken  by  them,  while  they  saw  this  body  before  their  eyes,  and 
he,  yet  alive,  sat  with  tliem  at  table  ? 

{h)  How  can  the  body  of  Christ  be  present,  as  to  its  very  sub- 
stance, in  more  than  one  place  at  the  same  time  ?  and  what  object 
is  answered  by  such  a  supposition  ?  The  conclusions  deduced 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  natures,  afford  no  satisfixctory  an- 
swer to  these  questions. 

(c)  How  can  the  theory  of  the  substantial  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  of  their  being  eaten  and  drunken  by  com- 
municants, be  reconciled  with  the  words  in  which  this  supper  was 
instituted  ?  For  Christ  did  not  speak  of  his  body  then  living  upon 
the  earth,  which  they  saw  before  their  eyes,  and  of  the  blood  flow- 
ing in  it ;  still  less  of  his  glorified  body  in  heaven  ;  but  of  his  body 
slain  on  the  cross  {vntQ  vfioHi/  didof^evov),  and  of  his  blood  there 
shed  {uTi-ia  ixyvvoufvov).  If  therefore  the  substantial  and  corpore- 
al presence  of  Christ  were  meant,  it  must  be  the  substance  of  that 
martyred  body  and  of  that  perishable  blood.     But   in  this  case  we 
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cannot  understand,  how  either  of  these  can  be  still  present,  and  im- 
parted to  communicants. 

Difficulties  of  this  nature  induced  Melancthon,  as  has  been  be- 
fore remarked,  to  modify  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  to  adopt  a  the- 
ory less  repulsive.  But  the  theory  of  Calvin,  though  it  appears  to 
be  so  easy  and  natural,  is  also  attended  with  difficulties.  For  even 
he  admits  of  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  only  not 
as  to  their  substance  ;  but  according  to  his  view,  believers  alone  re- 
ceive the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  But  as  soon  as  I  admit  that 
the  body  of  Christ  is  present  to  believers  only,  this  cannot  be  re- 
conciled with  1  Cor.  11:  27,  29,  as  the  opponents  of  Calvin  have  al- 
ways remarked. 

The  better  way,  therefore,  in  exhibiting  either  the  Lutheran  or 
Calvinistic  doctrine,  is,  to  avoid  these  subtleties,  and  merely  take 
the  general  position,  that  Christ,  as  man  and  as  the  Son  of  God, 
may  exert  his  agency,  may  act,  toherevcr,  and  in  whatever  manner 
he  pleases.  He  therefore  may  exert  his  power  at  his  Table,  as  well 
as  elsewhere.  This  is  perfectly  scriptural  (vid.  §  9^!,  and  §  143,  ad 
finem)  ;  and  it  is  also  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  Protestant  theory. 
And  this  doctrine  respecting  the  nearness  of  Christ,  his  assistance, 
and  strengthening  injliicnce,  in  his  present  exalted  state,  secures 
eminently  that  proper  inward  enjoyment,  which  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed Christians,  and  even  Catholics,  with  all  their  diversity  of 
speculation  on  this  point,  may  have  alike  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Christ,  when  he  was  about  to  leave  the  world,  no  more  to  be  seen 
by  his  followers  with  the  mortal  eye,  left  them  this  Supper,  as  a  vis- 
ible pledge  of  his  presence,  his  protection,  and  love. 

(2)  There  are  some  theologians  who  think,  that  the  whole  doc- 
trine respecting  the  presence  of  Christ  is  destitute  of  proof,  and  is 
derived  merely  from  the  misunderstanding  of  the  passage  1  Cor.  xi., 
and  from  the  false  interpretation  of  it  given  by  the  fathers.  Their 
hypotheses,  it  is  said,  have  not  been  sufficiently  examined  ;  but  have 
been  too  credulously  admitted,  and  other  theories  have  been  built 
upon  them,  after  they  had  been  previously  assumed  as  true.  This 
opinion  might  be  called  the  Pelagian  theory ;  not  because  it  can 
be  shown,  that  it  was  held  by  Pelagius  himself;  but  because  it  has 
been  usually  adopted  by  those  who  are  of  the  Pelagian  way  of  think- 
ing respecting  the  influences  of  grace ;  on  this  subject,  vid.  Art. 
XII.     They  contend,  that  in  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  we  are 
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merely  reminded  of  Christ,  especially  of  his  body  offered  and  his 
blood  shed  on  our  account.  According  to  this  view,  his  body  and 
his  blood,  while  we  thus  commemorate  his  death,  are  present  to  our 
thoughts,  in  the  same  figurative  way,  as  the  body  of  a  deceased 
friend  or  benefactor  may  be  present  to  our  minds,  when  we  are 
thinking  of  him.  This  view  is  contrary  to  the  New  Testament ; 
for  it  comes  to  nothing  more  than  a  mere  remembrance  of  Christ, 
and  an  assistance  from  him,  improperly  so  called  ;  vid.  §98. 

They  goon  to  say,  that  Paul,  indeed,  in  1  Cor.  11:  27, 29,  uses  the 
words  (jojjtia  ymI  aT/^iu  Xgiaiov  with  reference  to  this  ordinance  ; 
but  that  he  does  not  affirm,  that  the  communicant  eats  the  body  or 
drinks  the  blood  of  Christ,  but  merely  the  bread  and  wine,  v.  28  ; 
and  that  although  the  ancient  Christians  sometimes  spoke  as  if  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  really  received  by  communicants  (as 
was  very  natural,  in  accordance  with  John  vi.)  ;  yet  the  same  is 
true  here,  which  was  spoken  by  Cicero  (Nat.  Deor.  III.  16),  Cum 
fruges  Cererem,  vinum  Liberum  dicimus  (panem,  corpus  Christi, 
vinum,  sanguinem  Christi),  genera  nos  quidem  sermonis  titimiir  usi- 
tato  ;  sed  qiiem  torn  amcnfem  esse  putas,  qui  illiid,  quo  vescatur, 
Deum  (corpus  Christi)  credat  esse? 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  Pelagian  theory,  which  leaves 
the  Lord's  Supper  a  mere  ceremony,  are  stated  by  Morus  p.  267, 
not.  5.  He  shows  very  clearly,  that  this  theory  is  not  in  the  spirit 
of  the  other  Christian  ordinances.  Cf  Storr  on  this  Article  in  his 
System.  The  attempts  of  many  modern  writers,  who  have  discuss- 
ed this  point,  (those  e.g.  cited  by  Morus  p.  266,  §  7,  in  the  Note,) 
come  to  the  same  thing.  For  to  many  of  them,  the  doctrine  of  the 
nearness  of  Christ  and  his  assistance,  i.  e.  of  his  uninterrupted  ac- 
tivity in  behalf  of  his  followers,  is  extremely  repugnant,  because  they 
do  not  see  how  they  can  reconcile  it  with  their  philosophical  hypoth- 
eses, which  however  are  wholly  baseless.  But  this  doctrine  is  clear- 
ly taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
truths  of  apostolical  antiquity. 

(3)  Many  moderate  Protestant  theologians  are  now  of  opinion, 
that  nothing  was  plainly  and  definitely  settled  by  Jesus  and  the 
Apostles  respecting  the  manner  of  the  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacramental  elements,  and  that  this  doctrine 
cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  essential,  but  rather  as  problemati- 
cal.    Formerly  this  doctrine   relating  merely  to  the  manner  of  this 
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presence,  was  regarded  as  a  fundamental  article  of  faith.  Hence 
each  of  the  contending  parties  adhered  zealously  to  its  own  theory, 
regarding  it  as  the  only  scriptural  one,  and  looking  upon  all  who 
thought  differently  as  heretics.  This  was  the  cause  of  that  unhap- 
py and  lasting  division  which  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century 
between  two  churches,  which  agreed  on  fundamental  doctrines,  and 
which  ought  mutually  to  have  tolerated  their  disagreement  on  this 
particular  point.  So  judged  Melancthon,  and  disapproved  of  the  vio- 
lent controversies  of  his  age.  Even  in  his  learned  writings,  he 
passed  briefly  over  topics  of  this  nature,  and  assigns  as  the  reason  of 
his  not  going  more  deeply  into  them,  "  ut  a  quccstionibus  illisjuven- 
tutem  abducerem." 

Speculations  respecting  the  manner  of  the  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  have  not  the  least  influence  upon  the  nature  or 
the  eflicacy  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  What  the  Christian  needs  to 
know  is,  the  object  and  the  uses  of  this  rite,  and  to  act  accordingly  : 
vid.  ^  145.  He  must,  therefore,  believe  from  the  heart,  that  Christ 
died  for  him;  that  now  in  his  exalted  state,  he  is  still  active  in  pro- 
viding for  his  welfare  ;  and  that  hence  it  becomes  him  to  approach 
the  Lord's  Table  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  reverence  and  most 
grateful  love  to  God  and  to  Christ.  Upon  this  every  thing  depends, 
and  this  makes  the  ordinance  truly  edifying  and  comforting  in  its 
influence.  These  benefits  may  be  derived  from  this  ordinance 
by  all  Christians ;  and  to  all  who  have  true  faith,  or  who  allow  this 
ordinance  to  have  its  proper  effect  in  awakening  attention  to  the 
great  truths  which  it  exhibits,  it  is  a  powerful,  divinely  appointed 
means  of  grace,  whatever  theory  respecting  it  they  may  adopt, — the 
Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  or  even  the  Roman  Catholic  transubstantia- 
tion,  gross  as  this  error  is. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  all  subtle  speculation  respecting  the 
manner  of  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  should  have 
no  place  in  popular  instruction,  but  should  be  confined  to  learned 
and  scientific  theology.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  however, 
these  disputed  points  cannot  be  lohulhj  omitted  in  public  teaching. 
But  the  wise  teacher  will  skilfully  show,  that  he  does  not  regard 
these  as  the  principal  points  in  this  doctrine,  according  to  the  views 
just  given  ;  in  such  a  way,  however,  that  even  the  weak  will  not  be 
offended.  It  will  be  best  for  teachers,  in  the  practical  exhibition 
of  the   theory  of  the   Lutheran   and  Reformed  Churches,  to  pro- 
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ceed  on  the  principle  before  laid  down  ;  viz.  "  that  Christ,  in  his 
present  state  of  exaltation,  as  God  and  man,  can  exert  his  power 
when  and  where  he  pleases ;  and  that,  as  he  has  promised  to  grant 
his  presence,  his  gracious  nearness  and  assistance  to  his  true  follow- 
ers till  the  end  of  the  world,  they  may  rejoice  in  the  belief,  that  it 
will  be  especially  vouchsafed  to  them  during  this  solemn  festival  in 
commemoration  of  him."     This  principle  is  wholly  scriptural. 


ARTICLE  FIFTEENTH. 

on  death,  and  the  continuance  and  destiny  of  men  after 
death;  or  the  doctrine  respecting  the  last  things. 


§147.  Of  Death. 

I.  Different  descriptions  and  names  of  death. 

(1)  No  logical  definition  of  death  l\as  been  generally  agreed 
upon.  This  point  was  much  contested  in  the  seventeenth  century 
by  the  Cartesian  and  other  theologians  and  philosophers.  Since 
death  can  be  regarded  in  various  points  of  view,  the  descriptions  of 
it  must  necessarily  vary.  If  we  consider  the  state  of  a  dead  man, 
as  it  strikes  the  senses,  death  is  the  cessation  of  natural  life.  If  we 
consider  the  cause  of  death,  we  may  place  it,  in  that  permanent  and 
entire  cessation  of  the  feeling  and  motion  of  the  body,  which  results 
from  the  destruction  of  the  body.  Among  theologians,  death  is  com- 
monly said  to  consist  in  the  separation  of  soul  and  body,  implying 
that  the  soul  still  exists,  when  the  body  perishes.  Among  the  eccles- 
iastical fathers,  Tertullian  (De  anima,  c.  27)  gives  this  definition, 
Mors, — disjunctio  corporis  animaque;  vita, — conjunctio  corporis  an- 
imccque.  Cicero  (Tusc.  1.)  defines  death,  discessus  animi  a  corporc. 
The  passage,  Heb.  4:  12,  is  sometimes  cited  on  this  subject,  but 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Death  does  not  consist  in  this  separa- 
tion, but  this  separation  is  the  consequence  of  death.  As  soon  as 
the  body  loses  feeling  and  motion,  it  is  henceforth  useless  to  the 
soul,  which  is  therefore  separated  from  it. 

(2)  Scriptural  representations,  names,  and  modes  of  speech  re- 
specting death. 
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(a)  One  of  the  most  common  in  the  Old  Testament  is,  to  return 
to  the  dust  or  to  the  earth.  Hence  the  phrase,  the  dust  of  death. 
It  is  founded  on  the  description,  Gen.  2:  7,  and  3:  19,  and  has  been 
explained  in  §§  52,  75.  The  phraseology  denotes  the  dissolution 
and  destruction  of  the  body.  Hence  the  sentiment  in  Eccles.  12: 
7,  "  The  body  returns  to  the  earth,  the  spirit  to  God." 

(6)  A  withdrawing,  exhalation,  or  removal  of  the  breath  of  life ; 
vid.  Ps.  104:  29.  Hence  the  common  terms,  acptiKS,  naQidojue  to 
7iv£V[xa,  reddidit  animam,  iltnvivaev,  exspiravit,  etc. 

(c)  A  removal  from  the  body,  a  being  absent  from  the  body,  a 
departure  from  it,  etc.  This  description  is  founded  on  the  compari- 
son of  the  body  with  a  tent  or  lodgement  in  which  the  soul  dwells 
during  this  life.  Death  destroys  this  tent  or  house,  and  commands 
us  to  travel  on  ;  vid.  Job  4: 21.  Is.  38:  12.  Ps.  52:  7,  where  see  my 
Notes.  Whence  Paul  says,  2  Cor.  5:  1,  the  inly f tog  -iq^ioiv  olxia 
vov  a  KTiv  ovg  will  be  destroyed;  and  Peter  calls  death  «n:o0'6- 
Gtg  Tov  ax7]voj^axog,  2  Pet.  1:  13,  14.  Classical  writers  speak  of 
the  soul  in  the  same  manner,  as  •AUTttGHJ^vouv  iv  rco  GMf-iari. 
They  call  the  body  axTJvog.  So  Hippocrates  and  Aeschines.  2  Cor. 
5:  8,  9,  iadt^fArjaut  in  tov  ocofxarog. 

(d)  Paul  likewise  uses  the  term  ixdveax^at  in  reference  to  death, 
2  Cor.  5:  3,  4  ;  because  the  body  is  represented  as  the  garment  of 
the  soul,  as  Plato  calls  it.  The  soul,  therefore,  as  long  as  it  is  in  the 
body  is  clothed ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  disembodied,  is  naked. 

(f)  The  terms  which  denote  sleep,  are  applied  frequently  in  the 
Bible,  as  everywhere  else,  to  death  ;  Ps.  76:  7.  Jer.  51:  39.  John  II: 
13,  et  sq.  Nor  is  this  language  used  exclusively  for  the  death  of 
the  pious,  as  some  pretend,  though  this  is  its  prevailing  use.  Hom- 
er calls  sleep  and  death  twin  brothers,  Iliad  XVI.  G72.  The  terms 
also  which  signify,  to  lie  down,  to  rest  (e.  g.  la^'ij ,  occumbere)  also 
denote  death. 

(f)  Death  is  frequently  compared  with,  and  named  from,  a  de- 
parture, a  going  away.  Hence  the  verba  eundi,  abeundi,  disceden- 
di,  signify,  to  die;  Job  10:  21.  Ps.  39:  4.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  vnayoj  and  noQevof.iao  in  the  New  Testament ;  Matt.  26:  24, 
and  even  among  the  classics.  In  this  connexion  we  may  mention 
the  terms  avalvelv  and  avaXvatg,  Phil.  1:23.  2  Tim.  4:6,  which  do 
not  mean  dissolution,  but  discessus.  Cf.  Luke  12:  36.  Vid.  Wet- 
stein  on  Phil.  I. 
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Note.  We  have  before  remarked,  in  the  Article  respecting  Sin,  that  death, 
wlien  personified,  is  described  as  a  ruler  and  tyrant,  having  vast  power  and  a 
great  kingdom,  over  which  he  reigns.  But  the  ancients  also  represented  it 
under  some  figures,  which  are  not  commbn  among  us.  We  represent  it  as  a 
man  with  a  scythe,  or  as  a  skeleton,  etc.  But  the  Jews  before  the  exile  fre- 
quently represented  death  as  a  hunter,  who  lays  snares  for  men  ;  Ps.  18:  5,  6. 
91:  3.  After  the  exile  they  represented  him  as  a  man,  or  sometimes  as  an  an- 
gel (the  angel  of  death),  with  a  cup  of  poison  which  he  reaches  to  men.  From 
this  representation  appears  to  have  arisen  the  phrase,  which  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament,  <o  taste  death,  Matt.  IG:  28.  Heb.  2:9;  which,  however,  in 
common  speech,  signifies  merely  to  die,  without  reminding  one  of  the  origin 
of  the  phrase.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  phrase  to  see  death,  Ps.  89:  49. 
Luke  2:  26. 

II.  Scriptiiriil  senses  of  the  words  death  and  to  die  ;   and  the  theological  distinctions  to  which 
tliey  have  given  rise. 

(1)  Death  frequently  denotes  the  end,  or  the  destruction  of  every 
thing.  It  is  therefore  applied  to  countries  and  cities  which  perish. 
The  inhabitants  of  them  are  con^pared  with  dead  men.  The  resto- 
ration of  them,  is  compared  with  resurrection  from  the  dead.  So 
Is.  26:  19,  20.  Ezek.  3:  7,  sq. 

(2)  Hence  arise  the  figurative  modes  of  speech,  to  be  dead  to 
any  thing,  as  to  the  laio,  to  sin,  etc.  ;  Gal.  2:  19.  Rom.  G:  2,  5, 
etc. 

(3)  But  this  tennis  used  with  great  frequency  in  a  moroZ  sense ; 
e.  g.  to  be  dead  to  all  goodness,  to  be  dead  to  sin  ;  i.  e.  to  be  disqual- 
ified for  all  goodness  by  the  sin  reigning  within  us,  Ephes.  2:  1,  5. 
5:  14.  Likewise  the  opposite,  to  live,  to  be  alive  for  goodness,  i.e. 
to  be  active  in  virtue  and  capable  of  performing  it.  (Mors  et  vita 
spiritualis  et  moralis.) 

(4)  Death  is  conceived  to  be  the  substance  and  sum  of  all  mise- 
ry ;  and  the  punishment  of  death  as  the  severest  punishment.  Ac- 
cordingly death  denotes,  (o) every  unhai>py  condition  in  which  human 
beings  are  placed,  as  to  body  and  soul.  The  opposite  life  denotes 
welfare,  prosperity,  Ezek.  18:  32.33:  11.  Rom.  7:  10,  13.  (6)  Pun- 
ishments, as  the  unhappy  consequences  of  the  transgression  of  the 
law.  In  this  sense  nMZ  is  frequently  used  in  Syriac  and  Chaldee, 
and  death  in  the  New  Testament;  Rom.  1:32.  I  John  3:  14. 
James  5:  20.  (t)  The  Jews  called  the  punishments  of  the  lost  in 
hell,  the  second  death,  i.  e.  the  death  of  the  soul,  which  follows  that 
of  the  body.     Traces  of  this  use  are  found  in  Philo,  in  the  Chaldaic 
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paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  very  frequently  among  the 
Rabbins.  In  this  sense  is  o  d'finfQog  duvurog  used  in  Rev.  2:  11. 
20:  6,  14.  21:  8.  Vid.  Wetstein  on  Rev.  ii.  So  too  oXe&Qog, 
unoikeicx,  x.  r.  I. 

From  these  various  senses  of  the  word  death,  theologians  have 
taken  occasion  to  introduce  the  division  of  death  into  temporal  or 
bodily,  spiritual  (by  which  is  meant  a  state  of  sin  and  incapacity 
for  virtue),  and  eternal  (the  punishments  of  eternity).  The  latter 
is  what  is  otherwise  called  the  second  death,  mors  secunda,  cvjus 
nulla  est  finis,  as  Augustine  remarks.  Vid.  §  79,  No.  2.  The  Bi- 
ble, too,  gives  the  name  of  death  (mors  spiritualis)  to  the  state  of 
sin,  inasmuch  as  it  is  («)  an  unhappy  state,  and  (6)  a  state  which 
incapacitates  sinners  for  all  goodness.  Hence  sinners  are  said, 
Ephes.  2:  5.  Col.  2:  13,  to  be  vfxgol  tv  nagamcofAani,  partly  be- 
cause they  are  unhappy  in  consequence  of  sin  (vid.  the  opposite), 
and  partly  because  they  are  dead  to  all  goodness,  or  are  incapacitat- 
ed for  it.  Hence,  too,  those  sinners  who  are  secure,  ignorant,  and 
regardless  of  the  misery  and  danger  of  their  situation,  are  said  to 
sleep  or  to  dream,  Jude  v.  8.  (ipvnviaCof^evoi). 

III.  The  universality  or  unavoidablenesa  of  death  ;  also  a  consideration  of  the  questioa,  wheth- 
er death  is  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  how  far  it  is  so. 

(1)  Death  is  universal  and  inevitable.  None  in  the  present 
state  are  excepted.  This  is  the  uniform  declaration  of  Scripture, 
Ps.  49:  8—12.  89:  49.  Rom.  5:  12.  1  Cor.  15:  22.  Heb.  9:  27. 
Christ  himself  was  not  excepted  from  this  general  lot  of  mortality 
(though  he  submitted  to  it  of  his  own  accord),  John  10:  17,  18; 
since  Paul  declares,  Heb.  2:  14,  sq.,  that  he  became  man,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  die  for  our  good. 

Some  exceptions  to  this  general  lot  are  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
(a)  In  ancient  times,  Enoch,  of  whom  it  was  said,  Gen.  5:  24,  that 
God  took  Imn,  because  he  led  a  pious  life.  Some  of  the  fathers  in- 
correctly understood  this  passage  to  mean,  that  he  died.  Cf  Heb. 
11:  5.  Elias  is  another  exception,  2  Kings  2:  11.  Similar  narratives 
are  found  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  from  which  we  learn, 
that  it  was  a  common  notion  among  the  ancient  people,  that  men  who 
were  especially  beloved  by  the  Deity,  were  removed  from  earth  to 
heaven  alive,  or  after  their  death,  (i)  In  future  times.  Those 
who  are  alive  at  the  day  of  judgment,  according  to  Paul,  1  Cor.  15: 
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51,  coll.  1  Thess.  4:  15,  shall  not  die  {•Aoif.iri{^^aovTtti),  but  shall  be 
changed  {aXXuy  f,aQvxai),  i.e.  ihe'xr  body ,  w'lihoui  previous  dissolu- 
tion (death),  shall  be  ennobled  by  a  simple  renovation  or  change ; 
since  this  mortal  body  is  incapable  of  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly 
blessedness;  vs.  50,  53,54,  coll.  2  Cor.  5:  2 — 4,  inevdmao&ub 
olmt'jQiov  it  QVQuvov  (to  be  clothed). 

(2)  The  mortality  of  the  human  body  is  expressly  derived  in  the 
record  of  Moses,  Gen.  2:  17,  also  chap.  III.,  from  the  taste  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  or  of  the  poisonous  tree.  It  was  by  this  means,  that 
our  first  parents  themselves  became  mortal,  and  thus  propagated 
their  disordered  and  dying  bodies  to  all  their  posterity  ;  vid.  §§  74, 
75,  78.  The  universality  and  unavoidableness  of  death,  is  therefore, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  the  result  and  consequence  of  the  trans- 
gression of  the  first  parents  of  the  human  race.  And  so  in  all  cases, 
the  Bible  derives  death  from  the  sin  of  the  first  man  ;  Rom.  5:  12, 
"  Through  one  man  came  sin  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and 
so  death  became  universal  among  men  {fig  navxug  av&Qunovg  di^ 
ijk&f)."  1  Cor.  15:  21. 

Here  the  question  is  thrown  out,  whether  the  death  of  the  poster- 
ity of  Adam  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  punishment  of  his  sin?  To 
this  the  answer  commonly  given  by  theologians  is,  that  with  regard 
to  the  wicked,  death  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  punishment, 
but  not  with  regard  to  the  pious,  but  that  to  them,  on  the  contrary 
it  is  a  benefit.  Since  as  the  latter  are,  by  means  of  death,  translat- 
ed into  a  more  happy  condition,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  benefit, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned;  and  so  the  Scripture  represents  it ; 
vid.  §  148.  Still  (a)  death  does  not  cease  to  be  a  great  evil,  in  it- 
self considered,  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  even  to  the  pious. 
Hence  Paul  denominates  it  o  t^&gog,  1  Cor.  15:  2G  ;  and  considers 
it  one  of  the  calamities  befalling  our  race,  with  regard  to  which  even 
the  pious  man  cannot  be  indifferent.  He  says  expressly,  2  Cor.  5: 
4,  that  even  to  the  Christian  it  is  no  pleasant  thing  to  be  unclothed, 
i.  e.  stripped  of  his  body  by  death  ;  but  that  he  would  rather  be 
clothed  upon,  i.  e.  be  invested  with  his  heavenly  body  immediately, 
without  the  intervention  of  death.  (6)  When  it  is  said,  that  death, 
in  the  posterity  of  Adam,  is  the  punishment  which  they  must  un- 
dergo on  account  of  his  transgression,  the  ietm  punishment  is  used  in 
that  general  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  in  common  life,  and  oflen 
in  the  Scriptures.  But  if  it  be  taken  in  the  strict  philosophical 
Vol.  II,  74 
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sense  (in  which  punishmeftt  always  presupposes  personal  guilt), 
death  can  be  properly  called  the  punishment  of  sin  only  in  reference 
to  our  first  parents  themselves  ;  with  regard  to  others,  it  is  indeed 
the  consequence  and  result  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  but  not 
properly  its  punishment ;  vid.  §  7G,  III.  §  73,  III.  3,  etc.  This  was 
remarked  by  many  of  the  Church  fatliers,  especially  before  the 
time  of  Augustine;  and  they  therefore  objected  to  calling  the  death 
of  the  posterity  of  Adam,  the  punishment  of  sin  ;  vid.  §  79,  No.  1, 
2.  (c)  When  it  is  said  of  Christ,  that  he  frees  or  redeems  men 
from  (bodily)  death,  the  meaning  is,  that  men  owe  it  to  him,  in  gene- 
ral, that  the  terrors  of  death  are  mitigated  with  regard  to  those  who 
believe  on  him  ;  and  in  particular,  that  our  bodies  are  restored  at  the 
resurrection;  cf.  John  II:  25,  2G.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
redcmtio  a  morie  corporali  per  Christum,  <§,  120,  coll.  <5>  HI,  H-  ^• 
From  the  necessity  itself  of  dying,  we  could  not  be  freed,  unless  God 
should  produce  an  entirely  new  race  of  men.  Cf.  Cotta,  Theses 
theologicae  de  novissimis,  speciatim  de  morte  naturali,  Tiibingen, 
1762.  [Also  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Wm.  Bates,  "  On  the  four  last 
things,"  and  particularly  on  Death,  Chap.  HI.  and  IV.    Tr.] 


^148.    Of  the  C/'u-iitian  doctrine   of  the  continuance   of  the  human 
soul,  and  its  state  after  death. 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  that  the  life  of  man  is  not  bounded 
by  this  earthly  state,  but  that,  although  he  does  not  exist  solely  for 
the  future,  his  life  extends  into  eternity.  The  general  doctrine  of 
the  Bible  respecting  the  destination  of  man,  as  a  rational  and  moral 
being,  has  been  already  exhibited  in  the  Article  on  the  Creation  of 
man,  §  51,  II.  ;  and  it  was  there  shown  to  be,  holiness,  and  temporal 
and  eternal  happiness,  standing  in  the  most  intimate  connexion  with 
it.  The  superiority  of  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  man  after 
death,  in  comparison  with  that  possessed  by  the  ancient  world,  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  so  much  to  the  progress  of  science,  as  to  the 
work  of  Christ,  and  the  influence  of  the  Christian  doctrine.     Those 
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who  lived  before  Christ  were  not  indeed  wholly  destitute  of  knowl- 
edge respecting  this  important  truth;  indeed,  many  heathens,  both 
before  and  after  the  time  of  Christ,  suggested  very  important  ar- 
guments in  behalf  of  immortality  ;  still  they  were  unable  to  attain 
to  any  thing  more  than  a  high  degree  of  probability  on  this  subject ; 
vid.  §  149.  Every  impartial  man  must  concede,  that  Christ  has 
high  claims  to  gratitude  for  what  he  has  done  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, even  if  he  does  not  allow,  that  he  has  disclosed  any  thing  new 
with  regard  to  the  future  state  of  man. 

(1)  He  has  connected  this  truth  most  intimately  with  the  other 
practical  truths  of  religion,  and  referred  all  the  rest  to  this,  in  such 
a  manner  as  no  teacher  before  him  ever  did.  And  now,  any  one 
who  acknowledges  the  divine  authority  of  Christ  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  obtains  a  satisfactory  certainty  respecting  this  doctrine, 
which  at  best  can  be  rendered  only  highly  probable  by  the  light  of 
nature.  And  from  believing  this  doctrine,  all  religion  comes  to 
possess  for  him  a  new  interest ;  and  he  finds  in  it  the  greatest  con- 
solation in  sufferings  and  hardships  of  all  kinds, — the  most  effectual 
encouragement  to  holiness,  and  the  greatest  dissuasive  from  sin. 

Note.  The  stiongest  philosophical  proofs  in  behalf  of  immortality  are  de- 
rived from  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  destruction  of  the  whole  man, 
with  the  ol)ject  of  iiis  existence,  and  with  the  divine  attributes  ;  vid.  §  149. 
But  a  satisfactory  certainty  on  this  subject,  and  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
immortality  raised  above  all  doubt,  cannot  be  attained  in  this  way.  For  the 
simple  fact,  that  we,  by  our  reason,  cannot  reconcile  any  two  things,  does  not 
prove  that  they  are  irreconcilable  ;  nor  can  we  conclude  as  to  the  reality  of 
any  thing,  merely  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  to  be  wished  for  by  us.  Cf.  Seneca, 
who  says,  Ep.  102,  Philosophi  rem  hanc  gratissimam  promittunt,  magis  quam 

PROBANT. 

(2)  By  the  plain  instruction  which  Christ  has  given  respecting 
this  subject,  and  the  obvious  reasons  he  has  adduced  for  it,  he  has 
made  it  universally  intelligible,  and  in  a  very  high  degree  compre- 
hensible, even  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  He  has  done  this  es- 
pecially, by  the  connexion  in  which  he  has  placed  it  with  the  history 
of  his  own  person,  by  which  every  thing  is  rendered  more  obvious, 
and  receives  a  greater  and  more  lively  interest ;  vid.  §  120.  Hence 
the  remark  of  Paul,  2  Tim.  1:  10,  is  very  true,  that  Christ  by  his 
doctrine  has  taken  away  the  power  of  death,  so  that  it  is  no  more  to 
be  feared  ;  he  has  made  us  certain  of  blessedness,  and  for  the  first 
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time  placed  the  doctrine  of  eternal  life  {^corj  nal  dcp&aQola)  in  a 
clear  light  {(foniaug).  Cf  Einiges,  Ueber  das  Verdienst  der  christ- 
lichen  Religion  urn  die  Lehre  von  der  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele, 
Flensburg  und  Leipzig,  1788,  8vo. 

The  following  are  the  chief  points  of  Christian  instruction  re- 
specting the  life  of  the  soul  after  death. 

I.  Scripture  proof  of  immortality,  and  what  is  implied  in  it. 

In  death,  the  hody  only  dies  ;  but  the  soul  survives  the  body, 
and  lives  on  uninterruptedly,  and  is  immortal.  Here  belongs  the 
text,  Matt.  10:  28,  where  Christ  says,  that  tyrants  and  persecutors 
have  power  only  over  tlie  body,  and  can  kill  that  only  ;  but  have  no 
power  to  kill  the  soul,  over  which  God  alone  has  rule  and  power. 
Again,  Luke  16:  19,  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  vs. 
22,  23,  sq.  Luke  20:  38,  "  God  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living."  Also  many  passages  in  John,  in  which  Jesus  promises  an  im- 
mortality, and  that  too  of  blessedness,  to  his  true  followers;  and  as- 
sures them,  that  in  death  their  souls  shall  not  perish  ;  e.  g.  John  5: 
24.  8:  51.  ch.  xi.  12:  24—26.  14:  2,  3,  where  he  says,  that  in  his 
Father's  house  there  are  many  mansions,  and  that  he  was  going  to 
prepare  a  place  for  them,  and  to  bring  them  thither  unto  himself 
(by  death)  ;  cf  the  promise  given  to  the  malefactor  on  the  cross, 
Luke  23:  43. 

But  he  always  connects  this  doctrine  with  that  respecting  his 
own  person.  He  it  is  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for^this  truth  ; 
without  him  we  should  not  have  had  it.  He  is  the  purchaser  and 
the  giver  of  life,  and  of  a  blessed  immortality  ;  whoever  believes  ia 
him,  although  he  may  die,  yet  lives  ;  John  11:  25,  26.  With  this, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  agrees  ;  vid.  2  Cor.  5:  1 — 10.  2  Tim. 
1:  10.  1  Thess.  4:  13,  seq.  Phil.  1:  23.  1  Pet.  4:  6,  departed  Chris- 
tians (vexgol)  are  regarded  by  men  as  evil-doers,  and  as  miserable 
persons,  who  have  been  justly  persecuted  and  punished ;  but  their 
spirit  is  introduced  by  God  into  a  happy  life  ;  so  Matt.  10:  28. 

It  pertains  essentially  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  that  our 
self-consciousness  will  remain,  and  that  we  shall  then  have  the  con- 
viction, that  our  state  after  death  is  the  consequence  of  the  life  that 
now  is  ;  as  the  Parable,  Luke  16:  22,  seq.  plainly  shows  ;  cf  Luke 
20:  27,  and  John  8:  56,  '^^Quufi — aide  Ty]v  TjfitQav  rtjv  ifirjV,  nal 
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iX^QV-     Cf.  also  2  Cor.  5:  8,  9,  and  the  other  texts  cited  by  Morus, 
§  2,'  not. 

The  doctrine  respecting  the  slccj>  of  the  soul,  does  not  agree 
with  the  declarations  of  Christ,  and  is  directly  opposed  to  them. 
Some  have  maintained,  that  the  soul  after  death  remains,  for  a  time 
at  least,  in  a  state  of  insensibility  and  unconsciousness,  which  they 
compare  with  sleep ;  vid.  §  150,  where  some  of  the  texts  to  which 
they  appeal  are  examined.  They  suppose  that  it  is  first  awakened 
from  this  sleep  at  the  last  day,  when  it  is  reunited  to  the  body. 
The  state  in  which  they  suppose  the  soul  to  be  in  the  mean  time  is 
called,  lethargus,  and  those  who  hold  this  doctrine  are  called  vnvo- 
xpvyiTul,  and  those  who  wholly  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
i^ivyonuvvvynal.  They  support  their  doctrine  in  part  by  an  appeal 
to  some  figurative  representations  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  respecting 
the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  by  which  it  is  set  forth  as  the  land  of  si- 
lence, darkness,  and  forgetfulness ;  arid  in  part  by  the  common  ex- 
perience, that  our  souls  do  not  feel  and  receive  sensations  except 
through  the  body,  and  the  organs  of  sense,  and  that,  when  the  brain 
is  injured,  consciousness  and  memory  often  wholly  disappear.  To 
this  it  is  justly  objected,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conclude,  without 
the  greatest  fallacy,  merely  from  the  present  constitution  of  man, 
in  which  soul  and  body  arc  intimately  connected,  how  it  will  be 
hereafter,  when  the  soul  and  body  shall  have  been  entirely  sepa- 
rated. 

Christ  and  the  Apostles  held  no  principles,  that  could  lead  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul.  They  rather  regarded  the 
earthly  body  which  we  inherit,  as  the  nearest  spring  and  source  of 
human  depravity,  and  of  the  sins  arising  from  it,  and  of  all  conse- 
quent pain  and  misery  ;  vid.  §77,  II.  According  to  this  doctrine, 
we  obtain  by  death  a  release  from  many  sufferings  ;  the  disembodi- 
ed spirit  can  exert  its  energies  more  freely  than  before,  and  enters 
upon  a  far  greater  and  wider  sphere  of  action.  Cf.  Rom.  8:  23, 
unolvTQOiGig  xov  aoy/iiuTog,  Rom.  7:  5,  18,  23,  24,  oMf-iu  davaxov, 
1  John  3:  2. — Vigilantius,  in  the  fifth  century,  was  accused,  though 
unjustly,  by  Hieronymus  of  holding  this  opinion  respecting  the  sleep 
of  the  soul.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  was  condemned  by  Innocent 
III.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  advocated  again  by  some  An- 
abaptists and  Socinians,  and  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, by  Christopher  Artobe,  John  Heyn,  and  others. 
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II.  The  connexion  of  the  life  to  come  with  the  present. 

On  this  point,  Christ  and  the  apostles  teach, 

(1)  That  the  life  after  death  is  an  immediate  continuation  of  the 
present  life.  The  soul  is  not  altered  in  death,  but  takes  along  its 
dispositions,  its  habits,  and  whole  tendency,  into  the  future  world. 
The  life  to  come,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  present,  make  togeth- 
er one  whole,  even  as  manhood  is  only  the  continuation  of  youth. 
Morus  justly  observes,  tenore  continuo  necti  Jinem  vita  et  initia  fu- 
tures, sortis. 

(2)  That  the  life  to  come  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  consequence 
of  the  present,  since  the  consequencesof  all  our  present  dispositions, 
inclinations,  and  actions,  continue  there.  Death  determines  the  des- 
tiny of  men  in  the  future  world.  It  is  here  that  man  lays  the  foun- 
dation either  for  his  future  happiness  or  misery  ;  this  is  the  state  of 
probation,  that  of  retribution.  All  this  is  taught  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, sometimes  literally,  and  at  other  times  figuratively;  e.  g.  it  is 
sometimes  represented  under  the  image  of  sowing  and  reaping,  a 
contest  and  the  croimiing,  etc.  Vid.  Luke  16:  25.  Heb.  9 :  27. 
Rom.  2:  5—12.  2  Cor.  4:7.  5:  10.  1  Tim.  6:  18,  19.  Gal.  6:  7, 
10  "  what  a  man  sows,  that  shall  he  also  reap;  he  that  follows  his 
carnal  appetites,  shall  reap  q)&ogav,  the  pious  Christian,  Coii]v  «tw- 
viov." 

III.  The  intermediate  state  between  death  and  the  Judgment. 

The  restoration  of  the  body  (the  raising  of  the  dead)  will  not 
take  place  until  the  end  of  the  world, — the  last  day  of  the  present 
constitution  of  things, — a  period  which  no  one  knows  beforehand  ; 
vid.  §  151,  seq.  And  then  will  every  one,  for  the  first  time,  receive 
the  full  measure  of  reward  or  punishment  allotted  him,  according  to 
his  conduct  in  the  present  life ;  vid.  Luke  10:  12.  Rom.  2:  16. 
2  Cor.  5:  10. 

Before  this  time  shall  arrive,  the  disembodied  spirit  will  be  in  a 
certain  intermediate  state.  The  exact  nature  of  this  state,  is  not  in- 
deed particularly  described  to  us ;  and  we  are  unable  even  to  con- 
ceive of  it  distinctly ;  but  so  much  the  Bible  plainly  teaches,  that 
immediately  after  death  the  soul  passes  into  that  state,  for  which, 
from  the  nature  of  its  previous  life,  it  is  prepared.     Immediately  af- 
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ter  death,  retribution  begins  ;  the  pious  are  happy,  and  the  wicked 
miserable,  each  in  exact  proportion  to  his  feelings  and  actions  ;  vid. 
Luke  16:  22 — 25  (the  Parable  respecting  Lazarus).  This  truth, 
too,  is  always  placed  by  Christ  himself  and  his  Apostles,  in  inti- 
mate connexion  with  his  own  person  ;  e.  g.  Luke  23:  43,  "  To  day 
shall  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise."  Phil.  1:  23,  ufuXvaui  xal  avv 
Xgiaro}  uvut.  2  Cor.  5:  8,  ixStjfxtjaac  ty.  tou  awi^iarog,  y.ui  ii>S7]f4tj~ 

Gat  TIQOQ  TOV  KVQIOV. 

In  what  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  this  intermediate  state 
will  consist,  cannot  be  determined  ;  nor  whether,  in  addition  to 
those  which  are  natural, — the  necessary  consequences  of  action  and 
feeling, — there  will  also  be,  even  then,  those  which  are  positive,  and 
result  from  the  free  appointment  of  God.  As  to  those  who  are  lost, 
the  Bible  teaches  us  only  this,  that  their  punishment, — their  whole 
state  of  misery,  will  commence  immediately  after  death;  Luke  16: 
22,  sq.  And  for  this,  we  have  the  analogy  of  what  the  New  Testa- 
ment teaches  respecting  the  miserable  intermediate  state  of  the  Evil 
Spirits,  which  will  last  until  the  day  of  Judgment,  2  Pet.  2:  4.  Jude 
V.  7  ;  vid.  '5>63.  For  the  fate  of  lost  men  is  described,  as  one  and 
the  same  with  that  of  Evil  Spirits  ;  vid.  Matt.  25:  41.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  happy  intermediate  state  of  the  pious  commences  also 
immediately  after  death.  The  texts  in  proof  of  this  are  cited  by 
Morus,  p.  289,  §  1,  not.  2. — Their  blessedness  is  likened  to  that  of 
the  Holy  Angels  ;  hence  they  are  called  by  Jesus  himself /o«yyfAot, 
Luke  20:  36. 

Since,  now,  the  destiny  of  man  is  decided  immediately  after 
death,  and  since  among  men  such  a  decision  is  usually  made  by  a 
jttdgmctit  and  sentence ;  there  is  no  more  proper  way  of  representing 
this  arrangement  of  God  with  respect  to  the  future  destiny  of  men, 
than  by  comparing  it  with  a  Judgment ;  since  it  has  the  same  effect 
as  a  formal  judgment. — This  has  given  occasion  to  the  division  of 
Judgment  into  particular  or  preceding  (judicium  parlicidare  or  an- 
tecedens),  which  denotes  nothing  more  than  the  determining  of  the 
fate  of  men  immediately  after  death  ;  and  universal  or  subsequent 
(judicium  universale  or  consequens).  It  is  respecting  the  former  that 
Paul  speaks,  Heb.  9:  27,  "  It  is  appointed  to  all  men  once  to  die, 
ixixa  di  TOVTO  i(()iaig,"  i.e.  then  follows  the  determination  of  their 
destiny,  whether  it  shall  be  happy  or  miserable  ;  cf.  2  Cor.  5:  10. 
The  Pharisees  also,   according   to   Josephus  (Antiq.   XVIII.  2), 
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tauo-ht  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  after  death  is  judged  under  the 
earth,  and  rewarded  or  punished  according  to  its  works. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  therefore, 
there  is  no  third  place,  or  medium,  between  heaven  and  hell,  or  be- 
tween being  happy  and  miserable  ;  although  there  are  very  different 
degrees  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other.  The  intermediate  condi- 
tion of  which  we  have  spoken,  must  not  be  understood  to  imply  any 
thing  like  this.  Still  an  opinion  like  this  got  footing  very  early  in 
the  Christian  church  ;  vid.  §  150.  And  this  gave  rise  to  the  cus- 
tom o^  praying  for  the  dead ;  since  men  were  foolish  enough  to  im- 
agine, that  there  is  room  to  obtain  an  alteration  in  the  yet  unde- 
cided destiny  of  departed  spirits,  while  in  truth,  their  destiny 
must  depend  solely  upon  their  own  actions  during  the  present  life. 
This  custom  had  become  very  general  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
was  at  that  time  opposed  by  Aerius,  Presbyter  of  Pontus,  as  we 
learn  from  the  testimony  of  Epiphanius  (Haer.  75),  who  is  very  in- 
dignant against  him  on  this  account.  It  was  also  opposed  by  the 
Spanish  Presbyter,  Vigilantius,  in  the  fifth  century,  in  reply  to 
whom  Hieronymus  wrote  a  violent  book.  This  doctrine  was  af- 
terwards brought  into  connexion  with  that  respecting  Purgatory, 
vid.  150;  and  then  followed  masses  for  souls,  as  sacrifices  for  the  de- 
parted. There  are  also  some  traces  of  prayers  for  the  dead  even 
among  the  Grecian  Jews;  e.  g.  2  Mace.  12:  43 — 46,  vnig  vexQMv 
TT^oofv^eaxTai. 

Note.  From  what  lias  now  been  said,  it  appears,  that  death,  so  far  as  it  is 
the  transition  to  a  higher  and  more  perfect  life,  and  the  means  of  bringing  us 
to  the  enjoyment  of  it,  ought  not  to  be  terrible  to  us,  but  should  rather  be  re- 
garded as  a  benefit.  Those  only,  however,  can  regard  it  in  this  light,  who 
have  lived  here  according  to  their  destination,  who  have  obtained  the  forgive- 
ness of  their  sins  (Sixaiovfiivot) ,  and  who  go  out  of  the  world  with  pious  and 
godly  dispositions  ;  vid.  2  Cor.  5:  6—10.  Phil.  1:  21,  23.  John  14:  1—4.  IJohn 
3:2,3.  1  Pet.  1:  4,5;  etc. 
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"5  149.  Historical  illustrations  of  the  various  opinions  tc/iich  have 
prevailed  in  ancient  and  modern  times  respecting  the  continuance 
of  the  soul  after  death;  and  the  proofs  drawn  from  reason  in 
favor  of  it. 

I.  Ideas  of  rude  nations. 

The  ideas  of  most  rude  heathen  nations  respecting  the  state  of 
man  after  death,  are  indeed  dark  and  obscure,  as  well  as  their  ideas 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  which  they  regard  as  a  kind 
of  aerial  substance,  resembling  the  body,  though  of  a  finer  material; 
vid.  §51,  I.  3.  Still  it  is  found,  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind, 
even  of  those  who  are  entirely  uncultivated,  though  they  may  be  in- 
capable of  the  higher,  philosophical  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  are  yet  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  soul  survives  the  body,  and 
continues  either  forever,  or  at  least  for  a  long  time.  Their  suscepti- 
bility for  this  faith,  and  their  inclination  to  it,  depend  upon  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances ;  viz. 

(1)  Upon  the  love  of  life,  which  is  deeply  planted  in  the  human 
breast,  and  operates  powerfully,  and  leads  to  the  wish  and  hope,  that 
life  will  be  continued  even  beyond  the  grave. 

(2)  Besides  the  traditions  in  behalf  of  this  faith  which  unculti- 
vated nations  received  transmitted  from  their  fathers,  they  often  had 
dreams,  in  which  the  dead  appeared  to  them,  speaking  and  acting; 
and  in  this  way  they  found  their  wishes,  and  the  traditions  they  had 
received  from  their  fathers,  confirmed  anevv  ;  so  that  the  hope  of 
immortality  was  always  sustained  in  them,  and  never  extinguished. 
Thus  Homer  represents  (II.  XXIII.  103,  sq.),  that  Achilles  first  be- 
came convinced,  that  souls  and  shadowy  forms  have  a  real  existence 
in  the  kingdom  of  shades,  by  the  appearance  to  him  of  the  departed 
Patroclus  in  a  dream.  So  too  it  is  represented  in  the  parable  of 
Christ,  Luke  IG:  27,  where  the  rich  man  wished  that  Lazarus  might 
be  sent  to  appear  before  his  living  brethren,  since  if  one  of  the  dead 
should  teach  them  respecting  the  state  and  destiny  of  the  dead,  they 
would  believe.  Moreover,  these  visions  were  often  regarded  as  di- 
vine,— ovag  ix  Atog  tGTt,  II.  I.  (33. 

But  we  find  that  many  heathen  nations,  long  before  they  had  any 
philosophy,  or  enjoyed  the  light  of  revelation,  or  before  they  endeav- 
VoL.II.  75 
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oured  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul  by  arguments  drawn  fron? 
reason,  still  possessed  a  firm  belief  of  the  continuance  of  the  soul. 
So  it  was  with  the  Egyptians,  the  Indians,  the  Thracians,  the  CeW 
tae,  the  ancient  Germans,  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  and  so 
it  is  with  many  of  the  rude  heathen  nations  of  our  times.  Vid.  Mei- 
ners,  Geschichte  aller  Religionen,  S.  174,  f.  Hence  we  find  luc- 
romancy  practised  among  the  most  barbarous  people  of  all  ages  ; 
vid.  §  66  ;  and  the  prevalence  of  this  presupposes  of  course,  a  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  the  soul  beyond  the  grave.  Vid.  Scripta 
Varii  Argumenti,  Num.  III.,  "  Origo  opinionum  de  immortalitate 
animorum  apud  nationes  barbaras  atque  a  cultu  veri  Dei  alienas." 


II.  Ideas  of  the  Jewisli  nation. 

(1)  Many  have  maintained,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  not  taught  in  the  Old  Testament.  This  was  especial- 
ly maintained  by  many  Socinian  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  Others  have  gone  so  far  as  to  construe  the  sup- 
posed silence  of  the  Old  Testament  writers  on  this  subject,  into  a 
formal  denial  of  the  doctrine  ;  and  have  attempted  to  justify  their 
opinion  by  some  texts  in  which  it  seems  to  be  said,  that  all  is  over 
with  man  at  his  death  ;  e.  g.  Eccl.  3:  19,  sq.  Is.  38:  18.  Ps.  6:  6. 
30:10.  83:11.  115:17.  Job  7: 7— 10.  10:20—22.  14:7—12. 
15:  22.  The  Fragmenlist  of  Wolfunbiittel  attacked  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Jewish  religion,  in  the  most  odious  manner,  by  these 
objections;  cf.  the  fourth  Fragment  from  Lessing's  Beytriigen  zur 
Geschichte  und  Literatur  aus  der  wolfentiittel'scben  Bibliothek, 
Th.  4.  S.  484,  f.  On  the  other  hand,  Warburton  (Divine  Legation 
of  Moses)  derived  one  of  his  main  proofs  of  the  divine  mission  of 
Moses,  from  this  his  supposed  silence  on  the  subject  of  immortality. 
Moses,  he  argues,  being  sustained  in  his  legislation  and  government 
by  immediate  divine  authority,  hud  not  the  same  necessity  that  oth- 
er teachers  have,  for  making  use  of  threatenings  and  punish- 
ments drawn  from  the  future  world,  in  order  to  furnish  motives  to 
obedience. 

(2)  But  even  if  it  were  true,  that  there  is  no  text  either  in  the 
books  of  Moses,  or  the  writings  of  a  subsequent  period,  in  which 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  distinctly  mentioned  ;  it  would  by  no 
means  follow,  that  this  idea  was  at  that  time  wholly  unknown  among 
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the  Israelites.  Even  from  this  supposition,  we  must  draw  the  con- 
trary conclusion.  For,  not  to  mention  that  the  Israelites  and  their 
ancestors  were  in  Egypt,  where  this  faith  was  very  ancient ;  (accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  II.  123,  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  who  enter- 
tained it;)  it  is  proved  that  the  Jews  held  this  doctrine,  (a)  From 
the  laws  of  Moses  against  necromancy,  or  the  invocation  of  the 
dead,  which  was  very  commonly  practised  by  the  Canaanites  also, 
Deut.  18:  9 — 12,  and  which,  notwithstanding  these  laws,  was  for 
a  long  time  afterwards  retained  among  the  Israelites,  as  appears 
from  1  Sam.  xxviii.  and  the  prophets.  (6)  From  the  appropriate  an- 
cient Hebrew  name  for  the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  biNt3  (fV^J??), 
which  so  often  occurs  in  Moses  and  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. That  Moses  did  not,  in  his  Laws,  hold  up  the  punishments 
of  the  future  world  to  the  terror  of'transgressors,  is  a  circumstance 
which  redounds  to  his  praise,  and  cannot  be  alledged  against  him 
as  a  matter  of  reproach,  since  other  legislators  have  been  reproached 
^vith  being  either  deluded  or  themselves  impostors  for  doing  this 
very  thing.  And  Moses  did  not  design  to  give  a  system  of  theol- 
ogy in  his  Laws. 

(3)  But  from  passages  in  his  writings,  it  may  be  seen,  that  this 
doctrine  was  not  unknown  to  him.  These  passages  have  been  col- 
lected by  different  writers  with  different  success.  Vid.  Michaelis, 
Argumenta  pro  immortalitato  animi  e  Mose  coUecta,  in  Syntagm. 
Comment.  T.  \.  Gottingen,  1759.  Liiderwald,  Untersuchung  von 
der  Kenntniss  eines  kijnftigen  Lebens  im  Allen  Testaraente,  Helm- 
stadt,  1781.  Semlcr,  Beantwortung  der  Fragen  des  wolfenbiittel'- 
schen  Ungenannten.  Seller,  Obserr.  ad  psychologiam  sacram,  Er- 
langen,  1779. 

The  following  texts  from  the  writings  of  Moses  may  be  regarded 
as  indications  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality  :  viz.  Gen.  5:  22,  24, 
where  it  is  said  respecting  Enoch,  that  because  he  lived  a  pious  life, 
God  took  him,  so  that  he  was  no  more  among  men.  This  was  de- 
signed to  be  the  reward  and  consequence  of  his  pious  life,  and  it 
points  to  an  invisible  life  with  God,  to  which  he  attained  without 
previously  suffering  death;  vid.  §  147,  III.  1. — Gen.  37:  35,  Ja- 
cob says,  "  I  will  go  down  into  Ymp  unto  my  son."  We  have 
here  distinctly  exhibited  the  idea  of  a  place,  where  the  dead 
dwell  connected  together  in  a  society  ;  vid.  §  150.  In  conformity 
with  this  idea  we  must  explain   the   phrase,   to  go  to  his  Fathers, 
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Gen.  15:  15;  or,  to  be  gathered  to  his  people  (more  correctly,  to  en- 
ter into  their  habitation  or  abode),  Gen.  25:  8.  35:  29.  Num.  20: 
24,  etc.  In  the  same  way,  many  of  the  tribes  of  North  American 
savages  express  their  expectation  of  an  immortality  beyond  the 
grave,  by  saying  respecting  one  who  is  dead,  that  he  will  now  see  his 
father,  grandfather,  greatgrandfather,  etc. 

Paul  argues  from  the  text.  Gen.  47:  9,  and  similar  passages, 
where  Jacob  calls  his  life  a.  journey,  that  the  Patriarchs  expected  a 
life  after  death,  Heb.  11:  13 — 16.  Only  he  says  very  truly,  -noQQOi- 
■&iv  ISovng  Tag  inayyfXtag. — In  Matt.  22:  23,  Christ  refers,  in  ar- 
guing against  the  Sadducees,  to  Ex.  3:  C,  where  Jehovah  calls  him- 
self the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (i.  e  their  protector  and 
the  object  of  their  worship)  long  after  their  death.  It  could  not  be, 
tliat  their  ashes  and  their  dust  should  worship  God  ;  hence,  he  con- 
cludes, that  they  themselves  could  not  have  ceased  to  exist,  but 
that,  as  to  their  souls,  they  still  lived.  Cf  Heb.  11:  13 — 17.  And 
this  passage  was  interpreted  in  the  same  way  by  the  Jews  after  the 
time  of  Christ ;  vid.  Wetstein  ad  h.  1. 

In  the  subsequent  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  texts  of  this 
nature  are  far  more  numerous.     Still  more  definite  descriptions  are 
given  of  irii^uj,  and  the  condition  of  the  departed  there  ;  e.  g.  Is.  14: 
9,  sq.,  also  in  the  Psalms  and  in  Job  ;  vid.  §  150.  Even  in  these  texts, 
however,  the  doctrine  of  the  reward  of  the  righteous  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked  in  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  is  not  so  clearly 
developed,  as  it  is  in  the  New  Testament ;  this   is  true  even  of  the 
book  of  Job,  vid.  §  151.     All  that  we  find  here,  with  respect  to  this 
point,  is  only  obscure   intimation  ;    so    that  the  Pauline  ttoqqm&sv 
idovieg  is  applicable,  in  relation  to  this  doctrine,  to  the  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Moses.     In  the  Psalms, 
there  are  some  plain  allusions  to  the  expectation  of  reward  and  pun- 
ishment after  death  ;    particularly  Ps.  17:  15.    49:  15,  16.    73:  24. 
There  are  some  passages  in  the  prophets,  where  a  revivijication  of  the 
</eof/ is  spoken  of,   as  Is.  26  :  19.    Dan.  12:2.    Ezek.  xxvii.     But 
although  the.se  do  not  teach  a  literal  resurrection   of  the  dead,  but 
rather  refer  to  the  restoration  of  the  nation   and   land  ;    still  these, 
and  all  such  figurative  representations,   presuppose  the   proper  idea, 
that  an  invisible  part  of  man  survives  the  body,  and    will   be  hereaf- 
ter united  to  it. — Very  clear  is  also  the  passage  Eccl.  12:  7,  "  The 
body  must  return  to  the  earth  from   whence  it   was  taken  ;  but  the 
spirit  to  God  who  gave  it,"  evidently  alluding  to  Gen.  3:  19. 
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From  all  this  we  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews  before  the 
Babylonian  Exile.  This  appears  also  from  the  fact,  that  a  general 
expectation  existed  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  future  world  ; 
although  in  comparison  with  what  was  afterwards  taught  on  this 
point,  there  was  at  that  time  very  little  definitely  known  respect- 
ing it,  and  the  doctrine,  therefore,  stood  by  no  means  in  that  near 
relation  to  religion  and  morality,  into  which  it  was  afterwards 
brought ;  as  we  see  to  be  the  fact  often  in  other  wholly  uncultivat- 
ed nations.  Hence  this  doctrine  is  not  so  often  used  by  the  pro- 
phets as  a  motive  to  righteousness,  or  to  deter  men  from  evil,  or  to 
console  them  in  the  midst  of  suffering.  But  on  this  very  account 
the  piety  of  these  ancient  saints  deserves  the  more  regard  and 
admiration.  It  was  in  a  high  degree  unpretending  and  disinter- 
ested. And  although  the  prospect  of  what  lies  beyond  the  grave 
was  very  indistinct  in  their  view,  and  although,  as  Paul  said,  they 
saw  the  promised  blessings  only  from  afar  ;  they  yet  had  pious  dis- 
positions and  trusted  God.  They  held  merely  to  the  general  prom- 
ise, that  God,  their  Father,  would  cause  it  to  be  well  with  them, 
even  after  death.  Ps.  73:  26,  28,  "  When  my  strength  and  my  heart 
faileth,  God  will  be  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and   my  portion  for- 
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But  it  was  not  until  after  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  that  the  ideas 
of  the  Jews  on  this  subject  appear  to  have  become  enlarged,  and 
that  this  doctrine  was  brought  by  the  prophets,  under  the  divine 
guidance,  into  a  more  immediate  connexion  with  religion.  This 
result  becomes  very  apparent  after  the  reign  of  the  Grecian  kings 
over  Syria  and  Egvpt,  and  their  persecutions  of  the  Jews.  The 
prophets  and  teachers  living  at  that  time,  (of  whose  writings,  howev- 
er, nothing  has  come  down  to  us,)  must  therefore  have  given  to  their 
nation,  tin'e  after  time,  more  instruction  upon  this  subject,  and  must 
have  explained  and  unfolded  the  allusions  to  it  in  the  earlier  pro- 
phets And  so  we  find,  that  after  this  time,  more  frequently  than  be- 
fore, the  Jews  sought  and  found,  in  this  doctrine  of  immortality  and 
of  future  retribution,  consolation  and  encouragement  under  their 
trials,  and  a  motive  to  piety.  Such  discourses  were,  therefore,  fre- 
quentlv  put  in  the  mouths  of  the  martyrs  in  the  second  Book  of 
Maccabees;  e.  g.  6:  26.  7:  9,  sq.  coll.  12:43-45;  cf  also  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  2:  1,  sq.  and  especially  3:  1,  sq.,  and  the  other 
apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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At  the  time  of  Christ  and  afterwards,  this  doctrine  was  univer- 
sally received  and  taught  by  the  Pharisees,  and  was  indeed  the  pre- 
vailing belief  among  the  Jews  :  as  is  well  known  from  the  testimony 
of  the  New  Testament,  of  Josephus,  and  alsoof  Philo.  Tacitus  also 
notices  this  firm  belief  of  the  Jews  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
In  his  history  (v.  5)  he  says,  animas  prcelio  aut  suppliciis  perempto- 
rum  (Btemas  putant.  Cf  an  Essay  comparing  the  ideas  of  the 
Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  subjects  of  immor- 
tality, resurrection,  judgment,  and  retribution,  with  those  of  the 
New  Testament,  written  by  Frisch,  in  Eichhorn's  Bibiiothek  der 
bibhschen  Literatur,  B.  IV.  Ziegler's  Theol.  Abhand.  Th.  II. 
No.  4.  Flugge,  Geschichte  desGlaubens  an  Unsterblichkeit,  u.  s.  w. 
Th.  I.-But  the  Sadducees,  and  they  only,  boasting  a  great  attach- 
ment to  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  to  the  books  of  Moses, 
denied  this  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  the  existence  of  the  soul' 
as  distinct  from  the  body. 

But  Christ  did  more  to  illustrate  and  confirm  this  consoling  doc- 
trme,  than  had  been  before  done  among  the  Jews  or  any  other  peo- 
ple ;  and  he  first  gave  to  it  that  high  practical  interest  which  it  now 
possesses  ;  vid.  §  148,  at  the  beginning. 

in.  Philosophical  arguments. 

As  soon  as  they  began  in  heathen  nations  to  philosophize  and 
to  investigate  more  closely  the  doctrines  relating  to  God  and  the 
nature  and  destination  of  man,  they  saw  the  importance  and  great 
practical  interest  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It 
was  found  to  exist  already  as  a  popular  belief;  but  they  now  en- 
deavoured to  give  it  philosophical  proof  and  demonstration.  Here 
as  in  other  things,  the  Greeks  distinguished  themselves  above  other 
nations.  They  laid  the  first  ground  of  those  philosophical  proofs 
which  were  afterwards  enforced  anew  by  Christian  philosophers 
and  corrected  and  farther  developed.  In  the  varied  web  of  proof  in 
our  modern  philosophical  schools,  the  chief  threads,  and  as  it  were 
the  entire  material,  are  of  Grecian  origin.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Cicero,  the  first  Grecian  philosopher  who  investigated  this 
subject  was  Pherecydes ;  but  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  it 
was  Thales.  The  followers  of  Socrates,  however,  did  the  most  for 
this  doctrine,  and  especially  Plato  in  his  Ph^don.     The  Platonic  ar- 
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guments  are  found  collected  in  the  Tusculan  Questions  of  Cicero 
(I.  23),  and  also  briefly  stated  in  his  Treatise,  De  Senectute,  c.  21 ,  sq. 
With  regard  to  these  proofs,  it  is  difficult  for  us,  with  our  present 
ideas,  to  see  how  the  soul,  separated  from  the  body,  could  maintain 
its  own  subsistence  or  personality,  since  according  to  Plato,  it  is  on- 
ly a  part  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  to  which  after  death,  it  will  re- 
turn. 

There  were,  however,  some  among  the  Grecians  who  denied,  or 
at  least  doubted,  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Among  these  was 
Epicurus.  The  Stoics  contended,  indeed,  for  the  continuance  of 
the  soul  after  death,  but  not  for  its  absolute  immortality,  with  regard 
to  which  they  were  accustomed  to  speak  doubtfully  ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Seneca  often  does  in  his  Epistles.  The  opinions  of  Aristotle 
on  this  subject  are  doubtful ;  many  of  his  disciples  have  concluded 
from  his  principles,  that  the  soul  is  not  immortal ;  e.  g.  among  his  old 
followers,  Dicaearchus  ;  among  the  later  Aristotelians,  Averrhoes,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  Peter  Pomponatius,  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  in  his  book,  "  De  animi  immortalitace,"  edited 
anew  by  Prof  Christi.  Gottfr.  Bardili,  Tiibigcn,  1791,  8vo.  He  en- 
deavours in  this  work  to  show,  that  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Averrhoistic-Aristotelian  philosophy,  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
cannot  be  demonstrated  on  natural  grounds. 

Even  among  Christians,  there  have  been  some  who  have  denied 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Tliere  was,  for  example,  an  Arabian 
teacher.,  in  the  third  century,  against  whom  Origen  wrote,  who 
maintained  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body,  but  is  again  raised  with 
it  at  the  last  day, — an  opinion  which  was  revived  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  William  Coward,  a  London  physician.  Still  more  strange 
is  the  opinion  of  H.  Dodwell,  who  in  a  work  published  in  London, 
170G,  contended  that  souls  are  naturally  mortal,  but  become  immor- 
tal only  by  means  of  Christian  Baptism. 

The  opinions  of  some  of  the  grosser  materialists  of  modern  times 
are  well  known  ;  c.  g.  of  Toland,  Helvetius,  de  laMettrie,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  Systeme  de  la  nature,  who  were  followed  in  this  by  many 
of  the  so  called  philosophers  who  wrote  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ; — also  many  of  the  sceptics,  who  thought  nothing  could  be  de- 
termined on  this  subject;  e.  g.  Hume. 

A  few  words  respecting  these  philosophic  arguments  themselves. 
It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  philosophers  of  modern  times,  espe- 
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cially  by  Wolf,  that  three  things  are  involved  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul:  (a)  the  uninterrupted  continuance  of  the  substance  of  the  soul ; 
(6)  the  continuance  of  its  consciousness  ;  and  consequently  (c)  the 
lasting  recollection  of  the  soul,  that  its  state  after  death  is  a  conse- 
quence of  that  which  preceded.  This  is  very  true  ;  but  long  before 
these  philosophers  wrote,  all  these  points  were  taught  in  the  Christ- 
ian doctrine  ;  as  we  have  already  seen  in  §  148  ;  cf.  the  single  pas- 
sage Luke  XVI. 

These  philosophical  proofs  are  either  metaphysical,  i.  e.  drawn 
from  the  idea  which  we  have  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  hu- 
man soul ;  or  mural,  i.  e.  deduced  from  the  relation  between  God 
and  the  human  soul,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  from  the  attributes 
and  designs  of  God,  and  the  destination  of  man,  as  a  moral  being, 
as  learned  from  the, attributes  of  God. — The  foundation  for  all  these 
arguments  was  laid  by  the  Greeks,  and  by  those  who  drew  immedi- 
ately from  them.  In  modern  times,  however,  they  have  been 
revised  and  rendered  more  accurate,  and  better  adapted  to  the  pre- 
vailing systems  of  philosophy. 

(1)  The  7nctapki/sical  Y>rook  are  derived  from  the  simple  nature 
of  the  soul  (its  immateriality),  from  its  inherent  and  essential  activ- 
ity, and  from  the  maxim  that  simple  things  and  elementary  powers 
do  not  perish;  vid.  Cic.  de  Senectute,  21,  sq.  None  but  God  can 
destroy  the  essential  being  of  the  soul ;  but  it  cannot  be  shown,  that 
he  either  will  destroy  it,  or  wishes  so  to  do.  But  from  this  argu- 
ment nothing  more  than  the  bare  possibility  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  could  be  shown.  But  this  possibility,  if  it  depends  merely 
upon  the  will  of  God,  is  quite  as  obvious,  even  if  the  soul  has  not 
that  absolutely  simple  nature  which  is  ascribed  to  it.  In  general,  a 
complete  metaphysical  proof  is  impossible,  because  we  know  so  lit- 
tle of  the  true  nature  of  the  soul.  The  doctrine  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  human  soul,  in  the  strict  philosophical  sense  of  this  term,  is  a 
mere  philosophical  hyphothesis ;    vid.  ^^^  51,  I.  3,  Note. 

(2)  The  moral  proofs  are  far  more  conclusive  ;  though  still  not 
strong  enough  wholly  to  exclude  all  doubt  and  solicitude;  vid.  the 
introductory  remarks  to  §  148.  Some  of  these  moral  proofs  were  urg- 
ed by  Plato  and  Cicero,  in  the  passages  above  cited.  The  supposi- 
tion of  the  mortality  of  the  soul  contradicts  all  our  ideas  of  the  attri- 
butes of  God, — his  wisdom,  goodness,  and  justice.  Is  the  duration 
of  man  limited  to  the  present  life,  then  the  destination  of  man,  and 
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the  designs  of  God  with  regard  to  him,  are  the  most  inexplica- 
ble riddle,  and  every  thing  is  full  of  contradictions.  But  if  this  life 
is  not  the  last,  decisive  state  of-man,  but  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a 
state  of  education,  trial,  purification,  and  preparation  for  a  future 
life;  then  the  plan  and  connexion  of  things  becomes  clear  and  obvi- 
ous. We  are  moral  beings,  and  find  in  our  souls  capacities  for  ev- 
er increasing  moral  improvement,  and  we  feel  a  longing  after  im- 
mortality, in  order  to  make  higher  advances  in  that  moral  and  spir- 
itual perfection,  in  which  the  attainments  of  the  best  during  the 
present  life  are  so  imperfect.  These  capacities  and  this  longing, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  promises  from  the  Creator.  For  were  they 
never  to  be  satisfied,  he  would  not  have  placed  them  in  the  soul,  as 
it  could  not  have  been  his  design  to  deceive  us.  If  our  souls  are 
not  immortal,  then  the  beasts,  which  have  merely  an  animal  nature, 
and  no  rational  and  moral  part,  are  far  better  in  their  condition, 
than  we,  to  whom  a  higher  destination  has  plainly  been  given  ;  for 
they  can  develope  their  constitutional  capacities,  and  can  satisfy  the 
innate  propensities  of  their  natures.  And  shall  not  we,  the  nobler 
creation  of  God,  be  able  to  develope  the  far  more  perfect  spiritual 
and  moral  powers  which  he  has  given  us,  and  to  satisfy  our  spiritual 
wants  ? 

The  whole  system  of  the  r  ights  and  duties  of  moral  beings 
would  appear  to  be  a  web  of  incongruities,  if  the  present  life  were 
the  only  one.  And,  in  fine,  the  disorder  and  injustice  which  are 
obvious  in  the  destiny  of  men  in  their  earthly  life,  almost  irresistibly 
compel  us,  to  admit  this  doctrine  to  be  true,  and  to  console  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  these  disorders  by  the  belief  of  it.  The  manifest 
disorders  of  the  present  state  occasioned  great  difticulty  to  all  think- 
ing men  of  former  times,  who  did  not  fully  and  distinctly  admit  the 
truth  of  a  future  life  and  future  retribution;  vid.  Job  24:  1,  sq. 
Eccl.  8: 10, 1 1,  14.  9:  1—3.  Vid.  §  71 ,  especially  No.  VI.  ad  fin. 
Cf  L.  H.  Jacob,  Beweis  fur  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  aus  dem 
Begriffe  der  Pflicht,  Zullichau,  1790,  8vo.  This  proof  is  drawn  out 
on  the  principles  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  was  written  in  an- 
swer to  the  prize-question,  proposed  by  the  Stolpic  Institute  atLeiden, 
"  Whether  there  are  any  duties,  which,  on  grounds  of  reason,  a  man 
would  feel  himself  bound  to  perform,  if  he  did  not  believe  the  soul 
to  be  immortal  ?" 

Vol.  II.  76 
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Note.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  modern  writers  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  :  Clark,  Sherlock,  Addison,  Reinbeck,  Canz,  Reimarus, 
Vornehmste  Wahrheiten  der  natOrlichen  Religion,  10  Abliand.  Spalding, 
Die  Bestimmung  des  Menschen.  Jerusalem,  Betrachtungen  ilber  die  Wahr- 
heiten der  Religion,  Th.  1.  6  Beytr.  Noesselt,  Vertheidigung  der  christlichen 
Religion.  Mendelsohn,  Phscdon.  Villette,  Unterredungen  Ober  die  Gluck- 
seligkeit  des  kOnftingen  Lebens.  Kant,  Kritik  der  praktischen  Vernunft,  and 
the  work  of  Jacob  above  cited. — The  history  of  this  doctrine  has  been  given 
by  Oporin,  Franz,  Cotta,  Hennings,  and  Flugge,  with  which  cf  Struvius, 
Historia  doctr.  Graecor  et  Romanorum  philos.  de  statu  animarum  post  mortem, 
Alten.  1803,  8vo.  Simon,  Geschichte  des  Glaubens  an  die  Fortdauer  der- 
Seele  nach  dem  Tode,  an  Gespcnster,  u.  s.  w.  Heilbronu,  1804,  Bvo.  Ni®. 
Auop.  Herrich,  Sylloge  Scriptoruin  de  Spiritibus  puris  et  animabus  humanis 
earumque  materialitate,  immortalitate,  ct  statu  post  mortem,  deque  anima  bes- 
tjarum,  Regensburg,  1790,  80. 

[Mattii.  Claudius,  Wandsbecker  Bote,  Th.  5.— Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  S.  634,  ff. 
and  his  history  of  this  doctrine,  S.  041,  ff. — Tr.] 


§150.   Of  smnc  of  the  mnst   important   of  the   various  opinions  re- 
specting the  place  of  departed  souls,  and  their  condition  there. 

I.  The  place  of  their  abode. 

(1)  Among  many  rude  nations,  and  also  among  some  which  are 
cultivated  (e.  g.  in  America,  Thibet,  and  Hindostan),  the  opinion  is 
found  to  prevail,  that  the  soul  passes  from  one  body  into  another, 
sometimes  another  human  body,  sometimes  that  of  beasts,  or  even 
into  plants  and  trees.  This  was  called  f^iftefiipvymaig,  by  Pliny 
transfguratio.  Originally  this  transmigration  of  souls  was  not  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  retribution,  or  as  a  means  of  purification. 
This  turn  was  not  given  to  the  doctrine  until  a  period  of  higher  cul- 
tivation. It  came  to  be  understood  in  this  light,  for  example,  by 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  among  the  Greeks.  The  belief  in  this  doc- 
trine seems  rather  to  have  rested,  at  first,  upon  a  certain  supposed 
analogy  in  nature,  where  one  body  is  observed  always  to  pass  into 
another,  and  even  when  it  seems  to  perish,  only  alters  its  form,  and 
returns  in  a  different  shape.  This  belief  may  have  also  sprung  in 
part  from  the  almost  universal  idea,  that  every  thing  in  the   whole 
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creation  is  animated  by  a  soul,  especially  every  thing  possessing  an 
internal  life  and  power  of  motion,  e.  g.  plants. 

This  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  has  also  been  held 
in  modern  times  by  many  of  the  Jews ;  vid.  Eisenmenger,  Entdeck- 
tes  Judenthum,  Th.  II.  cap,  61.  It  cannot  however  be  shown,  that 
this  opinion  prevailed  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  partic- 
ularly among  the  Pharisees,  either  by  the  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  cited  in  favor  of  it,  or  by  those  from  Josephus,  Antiq. 
XVIII.  2.  Bell.  Jiid.  II.  1-2. 

Among  Christians,  this  notion  has  met  with  but  little  favor  ;  and 
it  has  without  reason  been  ascribed  to  the  Gnostics,  Manicheans, 
and  even  to  Origen.  The  reason  of  its  being  ascribed  to  the  latter, 
was  his  belief  in  the  preexistence  of  the  soul ;  vid.  §  57,  II.  1, — a 
belief  which  in  some  philosophical  systems,  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul. — Since  the 
seventeenth  century,  this  has  been  again  regarded  as  a  probable  doc- 
trine, on  account  of  some  analogy  in  the  material  world,  and  has 
been  again  advocated  by  Helmont,  Edclmann,  Lessing  (Erziehung 
des  Menschengeschlechts). 

[Note.  The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  has  received  new  light 
from  the  investigations  which  have  been  made  of  late  in  Eastern  literature. 
A  deeply  interesting  exhibition  of  this  subject  is  given  by  Fred.  Schlegel  in 
his  "  Philosophie  der  Gescliichte."  B.  I.  S.  147.  He  there  shows,  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  doctrines  of  faith  in  the  Eastern  world,  that  it 
rests  upon  a  religious  basis,  and,  even  in  the  earliest  periods,  was  connected 
with  the  idea  of  retribution  and  sanctification.  The  soul,  it  is  supposed,  after 
liaving  been  soiled  and  corrupted  by  its  contact  with  the  body  and  the  world, 
must  expiate  its  sins  by  wandering,  for  an  appointed  cycle,  through  various 
forms  of  uncongenial  matter.  By  enduring  these  penal  sufferings  for  a  long 
time,  it  becomes  purified,  and  prepared  to  mingle  again  in  the  original,  pure 
fountain  from  which  it  proceeded.  At  the  bottom  of  this  whole  belief,  lies 
the  deep  and  just  feeling,  that  after  man  has  wandered  so  far  from  God,  in  or- 
der to  approach  him  again,  he  must  travel  with  great  labor  through  a  long  and 
dreary  way  ;  and  also  the  conviction,  that  nothing  which  is  imperfect  or  stained 
with  sin,  can  enter  into  the  pure  world  of  blessed  spirits,  or  be  forever  united 
with  God.     Tr.] 

(2)  Far  more  general  was  the  opinion  among  the  ancient  na- 
tions, that  the  abode  of  departed  spirits  is  under  the  earth ;  because 
the  dead  are  laid  beneath  the  ground,  and  their  body  returns  to  the 
dust.  The  souls  there  separated  from  their  bodies,  were  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  aerial  beings,  or  shades  {iidcuXcc,  umbra;)  ;  vid.  §  66,  II. 
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coll.  §59, 1.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  ancient  Eastern  nations  and  the 
Greeks  aTreed  in  this  point ;  while  still  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  latter  borrowed  their  ideas  from  the  former. 

This  place  was  denominated  by  the  Hebrews  iriNu3,  by  the 
Greeks  q.dr,g, — the  word  by  which  the  LXX.  always  translate  bii^'lJ ' 
The  term  ixdrig  is  explained  by  Plutarch  (De  Is.  et  Osir.)  by  deid'i'g, 
aoouTOv,  dark,  where  one  sees  nothing.  It  is  allegorically  explained 
by  Plato  in  his  Cratylus,  as  the  invisible  world,  because  the  place  is 
unseen. — Neither  of  these  terms  is  used  in  the  Scriptures,  to  signify 
exactly  the  grave,  still  less  the  place  of  the  damned ;  nor  are  they 
used  in  this  sense  by  any  of  the  fathers  in  the  three  first  centuries  ; 
vid.  §  96,  I.  The  same  place  is  called  among  the  Hebrews  nn'Rhn 
ynxn ,  as  in  Homer  vno  yalav,  vno  xft;!)^;©*  y«7ag,  and  the  en- 
trance to  it  is  placed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  extreme  West.  Where 
the  sun  goes  down,  and  his  light  and  fire  are  extinguished,  there,  it 
was  naturally  supposed,  is  the  place  where  all  things  perish,  and 
where  darkness  reigns. 

Both  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks  describe  this  Under-world  as  a 
great  kingdom,  and  both  use  the  phrase,  gates  of  death  or  Hades  ; 
cf  Homer.  Here,  according  to  the  ideas  of  men  in  the  earliest 
ages,  the  shades  of  the  good  and  the  bad  dwell  together,  without  any 
distinction,  or  any  marked  separation.  Thus  it  is  where  biit'>l3  is 
introduced  in  the  Old  Testament;  e.g.  Is.  xiv.,  where  there  is  a 
kind  of  distinction  of  rank,  and  kings  sit  upon  thrones  ;  but  where 
nothing  definite  and  clear  is  said,  respecting  a  distinction  in  the 
places  of  the  pious  and  the  wicked.  Thus  in  Homer,  too,  even 
those  who  are  punished  are  in  the  same  place  with  the  other  shades, 
Odys.  XI.  575,  sq. 

But  after  a  time,  these  places  in  the  lower  world  were  divided, 
and  the  residences  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  were  conceived 
of  as  separate.  Thus  Tartarus  among  the  Greeks,  which  during 
the  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  was  regarded  merely  as  the  prison  of 
the  Titans,  became  gradually  the  universal  abode  of  the  damned. 
So  it  is  with  Plato  and  others,  who  are  follov/ed  l)y  Virgil,  ^n.  VI. 
In  the  same  way  did  the  conceptions  of  tlie  Jews  on  this  subject 
become  more  developed  in  later  periods.  According  to  Luke  16: 
23 — 26,  botli  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  are  in  Hades;  but  a  lolde 
gulf  (yunixu  fitya),  as  it  is  figuratively  represented  in  the  parable, 
separates  the  fields  of  the  blessed  from  the  place  of  the  damned  ;  no 
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one  may  or  can  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  Jews  too,  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  called  the  place  of  punishment,  where  wick- 
ed men  and  angels  are  reserved  unto  the  day  of  judgment,  rdgiugog, 
vid.  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  II.  7.  2  Pet.  2:  4,  where  lugzugoco  appears, 
cf.  §  63,  II. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  the  sacred  writers  retained  the  phrase- 
ology common  among  their  contemporaries,  in  order  to  be  more  easily 
understood  by  them,  and  to  make  a  stronger  impression  upon  their 
minds.  Thry,  however,  used  all  this  only  in  the  way  of  figure  and 
figurative  representation,  by  which  they  designed  to  set  forth  the 
most  important  truths  with  regard  to  the  state  of  departed  spirits; 
as  any  one  may  see  from  Luke  xvi.    2  Pet.  ii.  etc. 

The  whole  kingdom  of  the  dead  is  described  by  the  ancients  in 
a  threefold  method  ;  viz.  (a)  as  a  dark,  desolate,  silent  region,  the 
land  of  forgetful ness,  rest,  and  inactivity  ;  since  the  dead  rest  si- 
lently in  the  grave  under  the  earth,  and  are  cut  off  from  all  connex- 
ion with  the  living  world  ;  cf  the  texts  cited  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, <§,  149,  II.  (in  init.).  This  gave  rise  to  the  idea  respecting  the 
sleep  of  the  soul  in  after  times,  .{b)  Again  it  was  described  as  a  king- 
dom full  of  motion  and  activity,  and  as  resembling  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  present  world  ;  cf  Is.  xiv.  (c)  But  in  process  of  time,  these 
two  representations  were  connected  together,  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways. 

Now  the  sacred  writers,  and  Christ  himself,  often  make  use  of 
figurative  expressions,  borrowed  from  these  ideas,  though  they  also 
frequently  exchange  them  for  others  which  are  more  literal.  Thus 
what  Christ  represents  in  Luke  xxi.,  under  the  image  of  a  steep  wall- 
ed grave,  he  describes  elsewhere  without  a  figure  ;  viz.  that  the 
states  of  men  in  the  future  world  will  be  very  diverse,  but  exactly 
apportioned,  both  as  to  happiness  and  misery,  according  to  their  con- 
duct in  this  life,  and  that  it  will  not  depend  upon  the  choice  of  men 
to  pass  from  one  state  to  the  other ;  cf  Matt.  xxv.  The  hindran- 
ces here  are  as  great  and  insurmountable,  as  a  deep  chasm  is,  to  one 
who  would  pass  from  one  place  to  another  ;  cf  ^  148,  I. 

The  ancient  languages  were  still  more  deficient  than  those  of 
the  present  day,  in  philosophically  definite  expressions  for  objects  be- 
yond the  cognizance  of  the  senses.  Indeed,  many  things  could  not 
be  so  much  as  conceived  of,  without  a  symbolical  representation  ; 
hence  such  are  often  found  even  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  other 
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Grecian  philosophers.  According  to  this  method,  one  could  not  in- 
deed teach  in  so  exact  and  definite  a  manner  ;  but  he  would  make 
a  stronger  impression  upon  the  feelings  and  desires,  and  succeed 
better  in  awakening  religious  dispositions  among  those  who  were 
unacquainted  with  philosophical  language.  This  hint  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  religious  teacher.  If  he  follows  the  method  of  in- 
struction pursued  in  schools  of  philosophy,  and  adopts  their  phrase- 
ology, he  will  accomplish  but  little,  and  often  be  entirely  unintelligi- 
ble to  his  hearers.  He  nmst  follow  the  example  of  the  Bible,  and 
make  use  alternately  of  figurative  and  literal  representations.  In 
fact,  the  whole  representation  of  the  invisible  world  must  be  figura- 
tive and  symbolical,  even  when  we  make  use  of  the  most  literal  ex- 
pressions in  our  power.  It  is  all  a  mere  comparison  of  the  invisible 
world,  with  something  like  it  in  the  world  of  sense.  For  what  the 
Apostle  said,  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,"  etc.  is  liter- 
ally true  in  application  to  this  subject. 

With  regard  to  Orcus,  and  the  different  views  entertained  on 
this  subject  among  Christians,  cf  Cotta,  De  inferno  ejusque  sede, 
Tiibingen,  1775.  As  to  the  ideas  of  the  Hebrews,  cf.  the  works  of 
Ziegler  and  Amnion,  Ueber  das  Todtenreich  der  Hebraeer,  Erlan- 
gen,  1792.  Cf  also,  an  excursus  of  Heyne  on  the  fourth  ^neid, 
and  other  works  cited  below. 

Note.  To  any  unprejudiced  observer  it  cannot  but  appear  a  great  excel- 
lence in  the  Bible,  and  especially  the  New  Testament,  that  it  takes  no  part  in 
the  absurd  conceptions  which  have  often  prevailed  on  this  subject,  and  from 
which  the  greatest  philosophers  are  not  altogether  free  ;  e.  g.  Plato.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Bible  is  equally  deserving  of  praise  for  not  exhibiting  pure 
truths  in  metaphysical  language,  and  making  them  the  object  of  dry  and 
curious  speculation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  highest  degree  intelligible,  so 
that  their  practical  application  is  obvious  to  every  one. 

(3)  But  many  believed,  that  departed  souls  remain  in  or  about 
the  graves  or  dwellings  of  the  dead,  either  forever,  or  for  a  long  time. 
So  many  nations  of  different  degrees  of  cultivation.  The  opinion 
was  formerly  very  widely  diffused,  that  departed  spirits  linger  for  a 
long  time  around  the  dead  body,  or  at  least  sometimes  return  to  it 
from  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  ;  and  hence  in  part  the  belief  in  spec- 
tres, §  fi6,  II.  These  ideas  prevailed  to  some  extent  among  the 
Jews  and  many  Christians  ;  and  even  at  the  Concil.  Iliberit.  in 
the  year  313,  it  is  forbidden,  to  kindle  a  light  in  burying  grounds. 
Jest  the  spirits  of  the  saints  should  be  disturbed. 
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11.  Opinions  respecting  the  state  of  departed  souls. 

(1)  It  is  apparent  from  what  has  been  said,  that  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  ancients,  the  employments,  the  state  and  life  of  departed 
souls  resemble  the  life  of  men  in  this  upper  world, — an  idea  in 
which  many  germs  of  truth  are  involved.  We  find  nothing  said  re- 
specting the  sleep  of  the  soul  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testaments, 
nor  in  the  earliest  monuments  of  other  nations;  vid.  §  148.  Quite 
as  foreign  from  the  conceptions  of  the  earliest  periods  is  the  idea, 
that  the  dead  have  no  recollection  of  their  earthly  life,  and  take  no 
interest  in  human  affairs.  The  opposite  of  this  is  clear  from  the 
earliest  records,  e.  g.  from  Homer  (Odys.  XI.  coll.  II.  XXII.  389, 
390),  and  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  (Is.  xiv.  Luke  xvi).  It  was 
for  this  reason,  that  so  many  nations  believed,  that  the  dead  some- 
times return,  appear  to  men,  and  have  personal  intercourse  with  the 
living.  And  hence  loo  the  error  o^ invoking  the  saints.  These  su- 
perstitious conclusions,  however,  are  not  favored  by  the  doctrine  ot 
Christ;  vid.  Luke  16:  27—31. 

It  was  very  natural,  even  for  nations  having  no  direct  revelation, 
to  come  to  the  thought,  that  the  .shades  in  Hades  recognize  each 
other,  have  mutual  intercourse,  and  perpetuate  the  friendship  begun 
in  the  present  life.  This  idea  might,  indeed,  like  many  others, 
have  been  abstracted  from  the  mere  phantoms  of  a  drcnm.  For  in 
dreams,  our  departed  friends  appear  to  be  cognizable,  as  Patroclus 
did  to  Achilles,  even  as  to  his  eyes,  voice,  and  stature,  II.  XXIII. 
66,  sq.  107.  This  may  be  justified  also  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture, 
Luke  XVI.  Heb.  12:  23,  and  Revelation.  The  sou',  indeed,  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  a  fine  material  substance,  as  it  often  was  in  an- 
cient times;  but  these  delightful  views  lose  nothing  on  this  account, 
as  some  have  most  unphilosophically  supposed.  For  one  may  be 
recognized  otherwise  than  by  his  body,  and  may  be  loved  too  other- 
wise than  corporeally.  Why  then  should  not  departed  souls  recog- 
nize each  other,  even  when  they  no  longer  possess  bodies  ? 

(2)  In  the  childhood  of  nations,  the  ideas  of  men  have  been  com- 
monly very  vague  and  indefinite  with  regard  to  the  happy  or  miser- 
able state  of  departed  souls  ;  cf.  Meiners,  Geschiclite  der  Religions?!, 
S.  174 — 178.  With  regard  to  what  the  Israelites  in  the  earliest 
times  knew  on  this  subject,  while  they  yet  saw  the  promises  in  au 
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obscure  distance,  cf.  §  149.  II. — Many  of  the  heathen  nations  rep- 
resented the  state  of  the  dead,  not  indeed  as  wholly  miserable  ;  still 
they  regarded  it  as  not  altogether  desirable,  and  often  as  rather 
worse,  than  better,  in  comparison  with  their  state  in  this  world. 
Achilles  in  Hades  does  not  speak  of  death  very  favorably  ;  but 
would  rather  till  the  field  on  earth,  as  a  day-laborer,  than  to  rule  all 
the  hosts  of  the  Shades  ;  Odys.  XI.  487.  For  the  Elysium  in  Ho- 
mer is  not  as  yet  the  residence  of  the  departed  souls  of  men,  but  on- 
ly the  abode  of  heroes  or  demigods. 

But  by  degrees  they  advanced  to  more  enlarged  and  correct  con- 
ceptions. The  Greeks  then  supposed,  that  good  men  participate 
hereafter,  in  the  joys  of  Elysium,  and  that  crimes  are  punished  in 
Hades.  At  first,  however,  only  the  grosser  offences  were  supposed 
liable  to  punishment  there  ;  and  in  Homer,  one  offence  only,  perju- 
ry,  II.  III.  278.  XIX.  259,  260.  This  indicates  the  great  simpli- 
city, and  the  very  defective  ideas  on  moral  subjects,  which  still  pre- 
vailed, since  only  the  very  grossest  crimes  were  regarded  as  worthy 
of  punishment.  Afterwards,  in  the  greater  advance  of  cultivation, 
and  the  higher  perfection  of  moral  ideas,  the  number  of  crimes  pun- 
ished in  Hades  was  very  much  increased  ;  and  at  length  it  was  be- 
lieved, that  every  virtue  is  there  rewarded  and  every  vice  punished. 
So  it  is  represented  by  Plato,  and  other  Grecian  philosophers  ;  so 
also,  in  imitation  of  them,  by  Virgil,  /Eneid  VI.  ;  vid.  Heyne,  Ex- 
curs.  1  and  8. 

A  gradual  developement  of  ideas  is  also  noticed  among  the  Isra- 
elites. In  general,  the  great  multitude  among  them,  as  among  oth- 
er people,  formed  very  gross  conceptions  respecting  the  joys  and 
pains  following  death, -and  regarded  them  as  merely  corporeal;  since 
they  were  unable  to  conceive  of  any  other.  Many  understood  liter- 
ally the  expressions,  tn  be  in  Abrahani's  bosom,  to  sit  down  at  table 
ivith  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  the  more  enlightened,  however, 
used  them  only  as  figurative  expressions,  as  Christ  himself  always 
understood  and  explained  them  in  his  instructions  ;  e.  g.  Luke  xvi. 

(3)  The  doctrine  respecting  an  intermediate  state  of  departed 
souls,  and  respecting  purgatory ;  cf  v^  148,  III.,  and  Morus,  p. 
290.  Such  a  state,  in  which  the  fate  of  men  is  undecided  un- 
til the  day  of  Judgment, — a  state  which  is  neither  heaven  nor  hell, 
neither  being  blessed  nor  damned,  was  supposed  by  many  of  the 
Church   Fathers,  e.  g.  Justin  the   Martyr,  Irenajus,  and   Tertullian. 
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Only  some  eminent  saints  and  martyrs,  it  was  supposed,  come  at 
once  into  heaven ;  and  only  the  grossest  sinners  go  at  once  to  Hell. 
This  intermediate  state  they  call,  taking  the  appellation  from  Luke 
XVI.,  Sinum  AbraJiami.  To  this  they  referred  the  text  I  Pet.  3:  19, 
z«  iv  qvXay.i]  nvfvfiutu  ;  vid.  §  9(5.  Thither  Christ  went,  and  res- 
cued from  thence  the  patriarchs  and  other  pious  men,  who  had 
died  before  his  atonement  was  made.  This  place  was  afterwards 
called,  limbus  (superior  or  exterior  pars  inferni)  patrum  ;  and  a 
limbi(s  infantimii  was  also  supposed  (and  is  is  still  believed  by  the 
Romish  Church),  into  which  children  go,  because  they  are  not  ac- 
tually condemned,  having  committed  no  peccata  actualia,  while 
still,  in  consequence  of  original  sin  ,  they  are  unable  to  attain  to  the 
blessed  vision  of  God. 

The  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  found  even  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries.  Its  origin  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
Pythagorean  or  Platonic  philosophy.  Souls,  according  to  Plato,  are 
a  part  of  the  divine  nature,  which,  however,  are  confined  in  the 
body,  as  in  a  prison  ;  vid.  §  74,  Lad  finem.  Now,  even  after  the 
soul  of  man  is  disembodied,  there  still  cleaves  to  it  much  sin  and 
impurity,  acquired  from  its  contact  with  the  body,  and  this  impurity 
is  regarded  by  Plato,  as  a  natural  sickness.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
immediately  on  leaving  the  body,  return  again  to  its  original  source. 
With  some,  the  disorder  is  incurable,  and  these  are  the  lost,  who 
go  at  once  to  Tartarus ;  with  others,  it  is  curable  ;  and  these  are 
purged  and  purified  in  Hades.  This  process  Plato  compared  with 
purification  {KuOaQnig)  by  water,  air,  and  fire  ;  and  represented 
this  state  as  an  intermediate  one.  Vid.  Plato,  Pha^don,  c.  62  ;  and 
Virgil,  yEneid  VI.  735 — 751,  and  Ileyne,  E.\cur.  XIII. 

This,  with  many  other  Platonic  doctrines  and  fables,  was  early 
transferred  to  Christianity.  We  find  traces  of  it  among  the  Gnos- 
tics (according  to  the  testimony  of  Irenasus,  II.  51,  sq.),  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  the  second  century,  and  of  Ori- 
gen,  in  the  third.  But  after  the  fourth  century,  it  was  more  widely 
diflfused  through  the  Latin  Church.  It  is  found  in  Hieronymus, 
Lactantius,  Ambrosius,  and  even  Augustine  ;  the  latter  of  whom, 
however,  though  he  speaks  of  ignis  purgatorius,  regards  the  subject 
as  doubtful.  In  the  sixth  century,  this  doctrine  was  taught  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  eighth  by  Beda,  Boniface,  and  others. 
It   was  supposed,  that  those  Christians  only  who  commit  no  delibe- 
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rate  sin  after  baptism,  are  exempt  from  this  punishment ;  or  such  as 
become  martyrs,  or  who,  by  assuming  the  monastic  life,  have  made 
atonement  for  their  sins. — Gross  offenders, — those  who,  according 
to  Plato,  are  irrecoverably  disordered,  pass  immediately  after  death 
into  Hell.  Those  who  have  not  sinned  so  grossly  (who  are  recover- 
able), or  whose  repentance  commences  in  the  present  life,  but  remains 
imperfect,  although  they  are  not  eternally  condemned,  yet  do  not 
attain  at  once  to  the  enjoyment  of  God.  Such  persons,  it  was  sup- 
posed, need  to  be  purified,  and  to  make  expiation  for  their  sins,  by 
the  endurance  of  certain  penalties  appointed  by  God,  conceived  of 
under  the  image  of  purifying  by  fire.  The  advocates  of  this  view 
endeavoured  to  support  it  by  such  texts  of  Scripture  as  the  follow- 
ing ;  viz.  1  Cor.  3:  13  (as  by  fire),  Jude  v.  23.  Mai.  3:  2.  2  Mace. 
12:  39. 

This  doctrine  became  connected  with  many  opinions  and  prac- 
tices equally  unscriptural,  especially  with  offering  prayer  for  the 
dead,  and  making  satisfaction  to  relieve  them  from  punishment; 
and  also  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  a  sacrifice  for  the 
dead, — a  doctrine  which  prevailed  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries;  at  which  time  also,  masses  offered  in  order  to  free  souls 
from  purgatory,  became  common.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  century, 
the  feast  of  r///so«/.s-  was  appointed  by  Pope  John  xviii.  This  doctrine 
was  now  adopted  by  the  schoolmen  into  their  systems,  e.  g.  by  Peter 
of  Lombardy,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  others.  The  most  frightful 
representations  were  given  of  purgatory,  founded  upon  stories  of  the 
apparition  of  souls  from  thence,  etc.  The  theologians,  too,  con- 
tended respecting  the  place,  manner,  and  duration  of  this  punish- 
ment. And  the  Council  at  Florence,  in  1439,  gave  this  doctrine 
the  authority  of  a  formal  article  of  faith.  As  such,  it  still  continues 
in  the  Romish  Church,  and  was  re-established  by  the  Council  at 
Trent. 

This  doctrine,  however,  of  the  Romish  Church  respecting  Pur- 
gatory, as  it  has  been  gradually  developed  by  the  schoolmen,  and  as 
it  was  established  by  the  Council  at  Florence,  differs  in  two  es- 
sential points  from  the  old  Platonic  notion,  which  was  adopted 
by  Origen  and  other  Church  Fathers ;  viz.  {a)  According  to  Or- 
igen  and  the  Platonists,  all  without  exception  are  subjected  to 
this  purification,  although  some  need  it  more,  and  others  less.  But 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Romish  Church,  those  only  go  into 
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Purgatory,  who,  though  they  have  been  baptized  and  believe,  arc  not 
of  perfect  virtue.  (6)  According  to  Origen  and  the  Platonic  idea, 
the  whole  design  of  tiiis  suffering  Js  to  promote  the  moral  improve- 
ment and  perfection  of  men  ;  but  according  to  the  conception  of  the 
Romish  Church,  it  is  designed  to  make  atonement  and  expiation  for 
sin. 

Note.  Works  on  this  subject,  (a)  Historical :  Jac.  Windet,  JSrQOjfiarsv? 
tTtiaroXixog  de  vita  functoruin  statu  ex  Hebrfeorum  et  Graecoruni  compar- 
atis  sententiis  concinnatiis,  Londini,  16C3 — 64. — Systcine  des  anciens  et  des 
modernessur  Fetat  des  arnes  separees  de  corps,  k  Londres,  1757,  2  Tom.  8vo. — 
Tlioin.  Burnet,  De  statu  mortuorum  et  resurgenlium,  London,  1757,  against 
wiiich,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Romish  doctrine,  tlicre  were  treatises  written  by 
Muratori,  Columna,  and  others. — Baumgarten,  Hist,  doctrinaj  de  statu  anima- 
rum  separatarum,  Halae,  17.54. — Coita,  Recentiores  quisdam  controversifE  de 
statu  animi  post  mortem,  Tubingen,  17r)8. — (t)  Philosophical,  and  doctrinal 
woriis. — Wernsdorf,  de  animarum  separatarum  statu,  earumdemque  cum  vivis 
comniercio,  in  his  "  Collec.  Disputt."  Tom.  I.  Num.  15. — Tlie  best  and  latest 
works  on  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death  are  collected  by  Loscher,  Dresden, 
1735. — Meier,  Phiiosophische  Betrachtung  vom  Zustande  der  Seele  nacli  dem 
Tode,  Halle,  17G9. — J.  E.  Schubert,  Gedanken  votn  ewigen  Leben,  und  Zu- 
stand  der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode,  Jena,  1747. — J.  C.  Lavater,  Aussichten  in  die 
Ewigkeit,  Zurich,  1773,  3Th.  8vo.     Other  works  are  cited  §  IGO. 


§  151.  What  is  understood  hy  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  the 
meaning  of  the  tcord  resurrection  ;  and  what  is  taught  re- 
specting it  by  the  Jeios. 

I.  What  is  understood  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

By  this  is  meant,  the  revivification  of  the  human  body  after  it  has 
been  forsaken  by  the  soul,  or,  the  reunion  of  the  soul  hereafter  with 
the  body  which  it  had  occupied  in  the  present  world.  Death  was 
compared  with  sleep,  and  the  dead  body  with  a  sleeping  person, 
f^DViy,  i(0if4T]{fti'Tfg,  §  147,  I.  Hence  the  terms  which  literally 
signify,  to  awake,  to  rise  up,  to  rise  out  of  sleep,  are  also  used  to  de- 
note the  resurrection  of  the  lifeless  body  ;  e.  g.  in  Hebrew  the  terms, 
l3')p,D"'pn;  and  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  dvlazr] fit,  ccvdaxaaig  {with 
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the  Rabbins  liTj^ppi),  tyelfjo),  and  f'ye^oig  tx  pixgcov.  Of  the  litcrai 
sense  of  these  terms,  examples  may  be  found  every  where  ;  cases 
of  the  derived  signification  occur,  where  these  terms  are  used  with 
the  qualification  fx  vtyifjujv^  e.  g.  where  the  resurrection  of  Ciirist  is 
spoken  of,  and  that  of  others  whose  body  is  to  be  restored  like  his  j 
vid.  John  5:  21,  28.   1  Cor.  15:  3,  4,  20,  53. 

The  Jews  were  also  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  under  the  image  of  a  neio  or  second  birth,  to  which  they 
were  led  by  the  passage  Is.  20:  19,  "  the  earth  will  again  bring 
forth  her  dead;"  vid.  Michaelis's  Commentary  on  Heb.  1:5. — 
Again,  ufianjf^it  was  used  even  by  the  ancient  classical  Greeks,  to 
denote  the  returning  of  the  dead  to  life.  So  it  was  in  Homer,  IL 
XXI.  54,  sq.,  where  Achilles  says,  "  What  a  wonder  1  all  the  Tro- 
jans slain  by  me  shall  again  arise  from  the  kingdom  of  the  dead 
{avuOTJjoovTai,)  ;"  cf.  II.  XXIV.  756.  Cicero  and  Livy  designate 
this  idea  by  the  phrase  ab  infcris  cxsisicrc.  In  Aeschylus,  the  term 
ecvaoiaotg  is  used  for -the  same  thing. 

But  the  same  terras  which  signify  arising,  and  the  being  awak- 
ened from  sleep,  also  denote  figuratively,  (1)3.  restoration  to  a  more 
happy  condition,  in  opposition  to  a  sidiieoi full  ^v\A  prostration.  In 
this  general  sense,  they  are  used  in  two  ways  ;  viz.  physically,  e.  g. 
a  sick  man  rising  from  his  bed  and  recovering  his  health,  is  said 
uvaSTt]v(xi,,  Is.  38:  9;  and  again  in  a  moral  sense,  used  with  refer- 
ence to  the  reformation  of  a  man,  who  rises  from  his  fcdl.  And  so 
(2)  the  terms  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  being  raised  from  the 
dead,  denote  figuratively  [a)  external  and  physical  restoration  to  a 
happy  condition,  death  being  the  representative  of  misery,  and  life 
oUiappiness  ;  e.  g.  Is.  26:  19,  20.  Ezek.  xxxvii.,  where  the  subject 
is  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  after  a  long  and  terrible  persecution, 
and  the  reward  of  the  virtuous,  cf.  Dathe,  a.  1.  ;  (6)  a  moral  restora- 
tion or  renovation  of  men ;  e.  g.  Eph.  5:  14,  iynQi  ....  aiaaza  iy. 
vfxQMv,  coll.  1:  19,  20,  and  Rom.  S:  10,  etc. 

II.  Doctiiiie  of  the  Jews  respecting  tlie  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

(1)  There  are  obvious  traces  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  soul  will 
survive  the  body,  even  in  the  oldest  Jewish  writings  ;  vid.  §  149,  II. ; 
but  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  body  will  hereafter  be  raised  to  life  and 
the  whole  man  be  restored,  there  are  no  very  clear  intimations  in  the 
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earliest  writings.  There  is  nothing  in  these  writings  which  is  in- 
consistent with  such  a  doctrine,  or  opposed  to  it ;  but  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  there,  in  those  early  ages,  any  distinct  information 
or  revelation  communicated  on  this  subject.  The  passage  Job  19: 
25,  sq.  is  indeed  cited  in  behalf  of  this  opinion,  and  such  a  con- 
struction of  this  passage  is  strenuously  vindicated  by  Michaelis  and 
Schultens.  According  to  the  Vulgate,  which  Luther  for  the  most 
part  follows,  this  passage  very  clearly  teaches  this  doctrine  ;  and 
many  persons,  having  been  accustomed  to  this  rendering  from  their 
youth,  are  startled  by  any  doubts  with  respect  to  it.     But, 

(a)  It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  the  ancient  Jewish  teachers, 
nor  Christ  or  his  apostles,  ever  appealed  to  this  passage,  which  ap- 
pears so  plaiii  to  us.  This  e.xplanation,  therefore,  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to  them  ;  nor  can  there  be  found  any  trace  of  it  in 
the  Septuagint. 

(6)  It  is  not  in  itself  probable,  that  this  doctrine  should  have 
been  at  once  so  clearly  revealed  in  so  ancient  a  writing.  This  would 
be  contrary  to  all  analogy.  For  knowledge  of  this  kind  has  always 
been  gradually  developed,  and  the  revelations  made  to  man  follow 
in  regular  gradation  one  after  another. 

(c)  If  Job  had  such  distinct  expectations  and  hopes,  it  is  hard 
to  account  for  it,  that  he  did  not  earlier  express  them,  that  he  did 
not  oftener  console  himself  with  them,  and  that  he  constantly  recurs 
to  his  old  complaints  and  doubts,  which  would  have  been  entirely 
set  aside  and  answered  by  the  knowledge  of  any  such  doctrine. 

((/)  Nor  can  it  be  accounted  for,  that  his  friends  should  have 
replied  nothing  to  the  statement  of  such  a  doctrine  as  this,  since 
they  take  up,  one  by  one,  all  his  remarks,  his  complaints,  and  his 
consolations,  and  refute  them.  Would  they,  now,  have  passed  by 
unnoticed  this  most  important  of  all  his  arguments  ? 

(c)  From  many  passages  in  the  book  of  Job  it  is  clear,  that  he 
was  indeed  acquainted  with  a  life  after  death  (he  speaks  of  ^ii«'.p) ; 
but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence,  that  he  believed  in  a  state  of 
retribution  beyond  the  grave  ;  vid.  ch:  14:  7 — 12.  7:  G.  9:  25.  17: 
11— IG.   IG:  22,  sq. 

(f)  The  common  translation  of  this  passage,  according  to  which 
it  is  made  to  teach  so  plainly  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  does 
violence  to  the  words  of  the  original,  and  is  contrary  to  the  whole 
usns  loqucudi  of  the  Bible.     This  Michaelis  perceived.     He  there- 
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fore  alters  the  text,  and  by  a  comparison  with  the  ancient  dialects, 
makes  out  an  artificial  rendering,  according  to  which  the  passage 
treats  of  the  resurrection. 

The  most  natural  construction  of  this  passage  is,  to  understand 
it  as  relating  to  Job's  restoration  to  health  and  recovery  from  sick- 
ness, which  he  so  ardently  wished  and  hoped  for  ;  vid.  Morus.  p.  293. 
This  text  would  then  be  illustrated  by  one  still  more  plain  in  the 
same  book,  viz.  ch.  42:  5.  He  refutes  the  national  prejudice,  which 
his  friends  were  continually  objecting  against  him,  that  sickness  and 
other  external  calamities  are  always  to  be  regarded  as  the  conse- 
quence of  sins  committed  by  the  sufferer.  He  pleads,  that  even 
piety  and  rectitude  are  not  always  exempt  from  these  calamities.  It 
is  on  this  account,  that  he  cherishes  the  hope,  which  he  elsewhere 
expresses,  that  God  will  justify  him,  in  the  view  of  his  enemies  and 
accusers,  by  an  entire  restoration  ;  and  this  hope  becomes  here  so 
strong,  that  it  leads  him  to  look  upon  his  recovery  as  certain.  Cf. 
Eichhorn's  Essay,  Hiob's  Hoffnungen,  in  his  "  Allgemeinen  Biblio- 
thek.  der  biblischen  Literatur,"  B.  I.  S.  367;  also  Henke,  Narratio 
Critica  de  interpretatione  loci  Job  19:  25,  27,  in  antiqua  ecclesia, 
Helmst.  1783,  4to.  (in  his  "  Opusc") 

According  to  this  view,  the  text  may  be  translated  as  follows : 
"I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives.  And  ere  long  he,  who  now  lies 
in  the  dust,  will  arise  (he  who  is  deeply  bowed  down  by  sickness 
and  pain,  will  recover)  ;  although  my  skin  is  consumed,  I  shall 
yet  in  this  body  see  God  (i.  e.  have  in  him  a  gracious  God,  be  bles- 
sed and  restored  by  him) ;  as  a  friend  shall  I  see  him,  and  no  more 
as  an  adversary.  I  wait,  full  of  longing  desire,  for  his  help.  Then 
shall  ye  say,  when  my  innocence  is  clear,  why  did  we  persecute  this 
man?" — Ilgen,  in  his  work,  "  Jobi  antiquissimi  carminis  hebraici 
natura  atque  virtutes,"  p.  161,  seq.  thus  translates:  "  Vivit,  scio 
enim,  causae  meae  patronus.  Qui  contemtus  in  pulverejacet,  victor 
caput  attolet.  Haerebo  adhuc  in  cute,  dira  hac  vi  contusa  :  ex  hac 
cuticula  videbo  Deum.  Q,uem  ego  mihi  videbo  propitium,  queni 
hisce  oculis  cernara  animo  non  alienatum.  O  quam  enecat  renes 
desiderii  ardor  !" 

There  are  no  distinct  intimations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  or  in  the  Psalms  ;  for 
Ps.  49:  15,  does  not  relate  to  this  subject;  still  less  does  Ps.  104: 
29,  30,  though  cited  by  Theodoret  as  one  of  the  proof-texts  of 
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this  doctrine.  Isaiah  is  the  first  writer  who  compares  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people  and  state,  with  a  resurrection  from  the 
dead  ;  ch.  26:  19,  20.  In  this  he  yvas  followed  by  Ezekiel  at  the 
time  of  the  exile  ;  ch.  xxxvii.  From  these  passages,  we  must  con- 
clude, that  something  respecting  this  doctrine  was  known  at  that 
time  among  the  Israelites;  still  they  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  it  in 
that  clear  light,  in  which  it  was  afterwards  revealed  ;  since  in  that 
case,  the  prophets  would  probably  have  mentioned  it  oftener  and 
more  distinctly  in  their  writings.  But  the  text,  Dan.  12:  2,  leads 
very  plainly  to  this  doctrine ;  for  here  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  civil  restoration.  "  Those  who  lie  sleeping  under  the  earth 
will  awake ;  some  to  eternal  life,  others  to  everlasting  shame  and 
contempt." 

Judging  then  from  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  they  appear  to  have 
been  destitute  of  any  complete  knowledge  of  this  doctrine  until  the 
exile,  and  indeed,  for  a  considerable  period  after.  Still,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  which  contradicts  this  doctrine;  it  is 
only  not  plainly  revealed.  For  where  it  is  said  (e.  g.  Ps.  88:  1 1), 
"that  the  dead  shall  not  rise  again  and  praise  God,"  it  is  plainly 
meant,  that  they  will  never  return  to  this  upper  world,  and  into  the 
society  of  men  living  upon  the  earth; — they  can  never  again,  in 
company  with  us,  and  in  the  circle  of  the  living,  praise  God.  Cf. 
Ps.  6:  6.    30:  10.    Is.  38:  18,  coll.  v.  20. 

(2)  It  was  not,  then,  until  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  more  espe- 
cially after  this  period,  that  this  doctrine  was  developed  and  diffused 
among  the  Jews.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  more  particular 
occasion  which  led  to  this  developement,  or  what  prophets  or  teach- 
ers, after  Daniel,  were  employed  in  giving  this  doctrine  a  wider 
circulation.  For  just  in  this  place,  there  is  a  great  gap  in  the  doc- 
trinal history  of  the  Jews;  since  no  writings  of  the  prophets  or 
teachers  of  this  period  have  come  down  to  us.  So  much  only  is 
known  on  this  subject  from  the  information  which  has  come  down 
to  us :    viz. 

(a)  About  the  time  when  the  Jews  came  under  the  Grecian  do- 
minion, the  doctrine  of  a  future  retribution  was  more  developed 
among  them,  than  it  had  before  been,  and  was  employed  by  them 
in  a  practical  way,  as  a  means  of  consolation  under  suffering  and 
persecution;  vid.  §  149,  II. 

(6)  It  is  known  also,  that  even  at  that  time,  the  doctrine  of  the 
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resurrection  of  the  body  was  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  retribution.  It  was  then  taught,  that  the  perfect  and 
happy  condition  of  man  would  first  commence,  when  his  soul  should 
be  hereafter  united  again  to  his  body.  They  did  not  therefore  com- 
monly separate  these  two  things  in  their  conceptions ;  but  always 
connected  the  thought  of  the  continuance  of  the  soul  after  death 
with  the  idea  of  its  future  union  with  the  body  ;  indeed  they  sup- 
posed, that  the  blessedness  of  man  could  not  be  complete,  until  his 
soul  should  be  reunited  to  his  body.  Hence  they  comprehend  un- 
der the  term  ui'uarcoig,  the  entire  future  condition  of  man.  For 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Jews,  with  which  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures accord,  man  is  not  merely  in  this  life  a  being  compounded  of 
sense  and  reason  ;  but  he  will  continue  the  same  in  the  life  to  come  ; 
except  only  that,  in  case  of  the  good,  there  will  be  none  of  that  pre- 
ponderance of  sense  over  reason,  which  has  its  foundation  in  our 
earthly  bodies.  Cf  the  Essay,  "  De  nexu  resurrectionis  J.  C.  e 
mortuis  et  mortuorum,"  in  Scripta  Varii  Argumenti,  Num.  ix. 

Thus  we  find  it,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  second  book  of  Macca- 
bees, where  the  martyrs  are  made  to  express  the  hope,  by  which  they 
were  consoled,  of  a  coming  resurrection  ;  e.  g.  7:  9,  tig  aiuviov  ava- 
(dloioiv  ^Mfig  iji^iag  dvaoii^ofi,  and  v.  14,  nahv  dvuOTrineo&ai  vno 
Oiov,  and  uvdoxuGig  tig  ^(aiqv,  also  vs.  23,  29,  36 ;  but  especially 
chap.  12:  43 — 45,  where  it  is  said,  it  would  be  foolish  to  pray  for  the 
dead,  if  they  did  not  rise  again.  And  so  we  find,  both  among  the 
later  Jewish  and  earlier  Christian  writers,  that  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion made  between  immortality  and  the  resurrection,  but  that  both 
are  considered  as  the  same  thing  ;  vid.  the  passages  from  the  Rabbins 
cited  in  Schottgen's  Hor.  Heb.  ad  Joh.  V. — It  is  the  same  frequent- 
ly in  the  New  Testament ;  e.  g.  Matt.  22:  31,  where  the  dvunianig 
vfAQwv  is  argued  from  the  fact,  that  God  calls  himself  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  even  after  their  death;  although,  ac- 
cording to  our  present  usage,  in  which  resurrection  and  immortality 
are  distinguished,  this  fact  would  only  prove  the  continuance  of  the 
soul  after  death.  Again  ;  1  Cor.  15:  32,  at  vtxQol  ovx  iytlgovrcxi, 
(fjdyo)fAtv  'Aol  zilo)iitv,'A.  T.X.  But  wherever  ai'affraff/?  awficcrog, 
or  a  a  g  'A  6  g  is  spoken  of,  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  its  con- 
nexion with  the  soul,  are  alone  intended. 

The  Jews,  therefore,  would  regard  the  restoration  of  man  as  in- 
complete, unless  his  body  were  restored.     They  believed  the  latter  es- 
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sential  to  the  entire  restitution  of  man,  because  in  the  present  life 
he  consists  of  both  soul  and  body.  And  as  the  body  here  partici- 
pates in  our  virtues  and  vices,  and  their  consequences ;  so,  they  sup- 
posed, it  would  hereafter  participate  in  our  reward  or  punishment. 
Hence  they  represent  the  intermediate  state,  in  which  the  soul  ex- 
ists without  the  body,  as  an  imperfect  state.  It  is  compared  by 
them  to  nakedness  (and  the  same  is  done  by  Plato),  e.  g.  in  the  Chal- 
daic  paraphrases,  Job  3S:  14,  etc.  So  Paul,  ov  yvfivol  ivQti&riGO- 
fia&u,  2  Cor.  5:  2—4. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Jews  formed  very  gross  conceptions  re- 
specting the  rewards  and  enjoyments  of  the  blessed  in  the  future 
state,  and  many  of  them  perverted  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  to  suit  these  conceptions.  For  they  were  for  the  most 
part  better  acquainted  with  the  grosser  corporeal  pleasures,  than  with 
the  higher  spiritual  joys,  for  which  indeed  they  had  but  little  taste  or 
capacity.  They  thus  pictured  to  themselves  the  future  life  as  entire- 
ly resembling  the  present,  except  in  being  exempt  from  all  sufferings 
and  unpleasant  sensations.  They  believed  that  men  would  eat  and 
drink,  and  satisfy  their  other  animal  appetites,  in  the  same  way  there 
as  here.  Doctrines  like  these  were  taught  by  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Rabbins  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Ciirist,  and  even  by 
Maimonides.  It  is  said  in  Rev.  2:  7,  and  22:  2,  14,  that  (he  tree  of 
life  is  placed  in  Heaven,  and  its  fruit  is  there  eaten,  as  the  means 
of  obtaining  immortality.  This  representation  is  figurative;  but 
many  of  the  Jews  understood  such  descriptions  literally,  and  believ- 
ed in  a  kind  o(  food  for  angels  or  gods,  like  nectar  and  ambrosia. — 
It  was  against  such  gross  material  representations,  which  have  no 
necessary  connexion  with  this  doctrine,  but  which  were  often  asso- 
ciated with  it,  that  the  Sadducees  directed  their  wit ;  and  they  made 
these  incongruities  ridiculous.  This  was  their  object,  when  they 
proposed  to  Jesus  the  case  of  the  woman,  who  had  several  brothers, 
one  after  another  in  succession,  for  husb?.nds,  Matt.  22:  24,  gq. 

Others,  better  instructed,  separated  irom  their  conceptions  of  the 
future  state,  these  grosser  indulgences,  and  thus  escaped  this  ridi- 
cule. They  taught,  that  we  shall  hereafter  possess  a  more  refin- 
ed body,  which  will  not  be  dependent  for  its  nourishment  upon 
food,  and  which  will  not  propagate  the  race.  This  was  the  opin- 
ion of  most  of  the  Pharisees  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  the  same  was 
afterwards  maintained   by  most  of  the  Jewish  teachers.     For  when 
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Christ  said,  that  "  the  risen  saints  would  not  marry,  but  be  as  the 
angels  of  God,"  the  Pharisees  entirely  assented,  Matt.  22:  30,  coll. 
Luke  20;  39,  and  the  texts  cited  from  the  Rabbins  in  Wetstein  on 
Matt.  22:  30. — With  regard  to  the  use  of  food,  Paul  says  expressly, 
that  it  will  entirely  cease  in  the  future  world,  S^iog  xodlav  nul  /?^al- 
fAura  y.aTU(jy>]Oii,  i.  e.  he  will  take  tliem  away,  and  enable  us  to  do 
without  them. 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was,  therefore, 
common  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 
Vid.  Matt.  XXII.  Luke  xx.  Acts  23:  fi— 8.  So,  in  John  11:  24, 
the  Jewess  Martha  speaks  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  as  a  thing 
well  known  and  undoubted.  Josephus  indeed  (Ant.  XVIIL  2),  ex- 
presses himself  donbtfully  with  regard  to  (he  Pharisees, — "  they  be- 
lieve that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  can  easily  return  to  life  («j/a/3/a>- 
<sai),"  and  again  (Bell.  Jud.  IL  7),  "  they  maintain  that  the  souls  of 
the  pious  pass  into  other  bodies  [(.iftu^ctlvitv  fig  trepov  owfiu)." 
Here  Josephus,  in  his  usual  manner,  so  represents  designedly  the 
Jewish  doctrine,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  whom  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  appeared  absurd,  should  suppose  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  to  be  intended,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Jews  should 
understand,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  spoken  of.  But, 
from  the  texts  cited  from  the  New  Testament,  it  appears  that  the 
Pharisees,  like  the  other  Jews,  believed  in  a  resurrection. 

There  were  some  among  the  Jews  of  the  opinion,  that  the  wick- 
ed would  not  receive  a  body  in  the  future  world.  Josephus  says,  in 
the  passage  cited,  that  even  the  Pharisees  believed,  that  the  souls 
of  the  wicked  would  not  pass  into  other  bodies  (i.  e.  that  the  wicked 
would  not  rise  again),  but  that  they  would  be  eternally  punished. 
It  may  perhaps  be,  that  this  was  taught  by  some  at  the  time  of  Jose- 
phus;  but  during  the  first  century,  it  was  the  more  prevailing  be- 
lief, even  among  the  Pharisees,  that  both  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  would  share  in  the  coming  resurrection.  For  in  Acts  24: 
15,  Paul  says  expressly,  that  he  agrees  with  the  Pharisees  and  other 
Jews  (in  opposition  to  the  Sadducees),  in  maintaining  the  upuotuoiv, 
and  that  not  only  of  the  righteous,  but  also  of  the  wicked  {dr/Mtoiv 
r(  xal  udrAMp).  But  frequent  traces  of  this  opinion  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Chaldaic  Paraphrases,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins  af- 
ter the  time  of  Christ ;  although  it  never  became  general  among  the 
Jews.     This  opinion  came  naturally  from  the  idea,  that  the   happi- 
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ness  of  the  good  would  be  incomplete  without  the  body  ;  and 
so  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  wicked,  not 
to  come  again  into  possession  of  a  body.  Another  cause  of  this 
opinion,  is  the  allegorical  explanation  which  they  gave  to  some 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament ;  e.  g.  Ps.  1  :  5,  ff^i-^in  ^5P''~J<b , 
Sept.  oux  afuoTtjoovTut  vi  uofjhlg.  Indeed,  many  maintain- 
ed the  entire  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  both  as  to  soul  and 
body.  Vid.  Theod.  Dassovii  Dissert,  qua  Judseor.  de  resurrections 
tnortuorum  sententia  explicatur,  c.  4  ;  also  Menasse  ben  Israel,  De 
resur.  mort.  L.  III.  Amst.  1636,  where  many  of  the  Jewish  fancies 
respecting  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  are  collected  together. — 
This  opinion  respecting  the  non-resurrection  of  the  wicked,  has 
found  advocates  even  among  Christian  writers,  especially  of  the  So- 
cinian  party. 

Note.  The  term  dvdarr/vai  iit  vix^wv  is  used  once  in  the  New  Testament, 
to  denote  the  return  of  a  departed  soul  to  the  world,  and  its  reappearance  in 
its  supposed  body  of  shade,  viz.  Luke  ]G:  31,  coll.  vs.  27,  28,  30  ;  like  the 
sense  in  which  the  phrase,  ab  inferis  cxsistere,  is  sometimes  used. 

(3)  Since  the  doctrine  of  the  future  resurrection  of  the  hodi/  was 
not  very  plainly  taught  in  the  books  of  Moses,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament  (as  it  seems  not  to  have  been  fully  revealed  in  those 
earlier  ages) ;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  some  of  the  Jews  took 
occasion  or  derived  a  pretext  from  this,  either  to  deny  this  doctrine, 
or  to  doubt  respecting  it.  This  was  done,  not  merely  by  the  Sad- 
ducees,  who  denied  in  general  that  the  soul  of  man  is  of  a  nature 
different  from  his  body,  and  that  it  can  continue  after  death  (vid. 
Acts  23:  8,sq.  and  Josephus  in  the  passage  before  cited),  on  the  ground 
that  this  doctrine  is  not  taught  in  Moses  or  in  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  but  also  by  other  Jews,  especially  those,  it  seems,  who  had 
imbibed  the  Grecian  (the  Pythagorean  or  Platonic)  philosophy,  or 
who  at  any  rate  entertained  ideas  respecting  the  bodi/  similar  to 
those  taught  in  this  philosophy,  making  it  a  prison  for  the  soul, 
from  which  it  is  freed  by  death,  when  it  returns  to  God. 

Thus,  according  to  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  II.  7),  did  the  Essenes 
believe.  They  seem,  therefore,  not  to  have  maintained  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  although  they  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Even  Josephus  carefully  avoids  the  words  uvaoraatg  and 
av'iGirifit,  when  he  d' scribes  the  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees,  and  expresses  himself  ambiguously,  in  order  not  to  displease 
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the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  whom  he  principally  wrote,  and  to 
whom  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  would  appear  not 
only  new,  but,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  prevail- 
ing among  them,  offensive  and  absurd.  And  so  Paul  was  ridiculed 
at  Athens  by  the  Grecian  philosophers,  when  he  taught  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  Acts  17  :  32,  coll.  26:  6—8,  and  vs.  23,  24. 
At  a  later  period,  Lucian  and  Celsus  employed  their  wit  against 
the  same  doctrine  in  Origen  and  others  ;  and  Pliny  says  (Hist.  Nat. 
II.  7),  that  if  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  destroy  himself,  it  is  equally 
impossible  for  him,  mortalcs  csternitate  donare,  et  in  vitam  revocare 
defunct  OS. — There  have  always  been  some  among  the  modern  Jews, 
who  have  been  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  and  vvho 
have  frequently  been  opposed  by  the  Rabbins  ;  vid.  Wetstein  on 
Matt.  XXII. 


^  152.    T/ie  Christian   doctrine   respecting   the   resurrection   of  the 

body. 

1.  ^Vhat  CbrJgt  and  llie  Apogtles  have  done  for  this  docliine,  and  respecting  the  doubln  of  8oni» 

Christians. 

At  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  this  doctrine  had  already 
become  prevalent  among  the  Jews,  §  151,  II.  ;  although  it  was 
not  clearly  revealed  in  their  older  religious  books.  Through 
Christ,  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  distinctly  established  anew,  and 
revealed  on  divine  authority.  In  those  very  discourses  of  our  Sa- 
viour, in  which  he  designs  to  prove  himself  divine  in  the  highest 
sense,  he  plainly  and  definitely  brings  forward  this  doctrine,  as  a 
constituent  part  of  his  religious  system  ;  e.  g.  Matt.  xxit.  John  v. 
VIII.  XI.  Without  this  explanation  and  positive  assurance,  on  his 
part  and  that  of  his  disciples,  this  doctrine  would  still  have  been 
doubtful.  But  those  who  regard  Christ  and  his  apostles  as  being 
what  they  profess  to  be,  ought  not,  and  cannot  be  any  longer  in 
doubt. 

Christ  and  his  Apostles,  however,  corrected  the  false  notions  on 
this  subject,  which  at  that  time  prevailed   among  at  least  a  large 
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portion  of  the  Jews,  and  made  the  whole  matter  more  obvious  and 
intelligible.  But  this  doctrine  has  derived  a  special  interest  and 
demonstration  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  placed  in  the  most  intimate 
connexion  with  the  history  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  that  he  is 
represented  as  the  one  to  Whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  benefit. 
It  is  most  intimately  connected  with  his  death,  his  resurrection,  and 
his  exalted  state  in  heaven  ■  vid.  §  119,  ad  finem,  and  §  120,  I. — 
The  Apostles  rested  the  doctrine  of  our  resurrection  mainly  upon 
that  of  Christ,  cf  1  Cor.  xv.  1  Thess.  4:  14  ;  they  preached  through 
Jesus  (ii/  T(w  '/yjoov)  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  Acts  4:  2;  and 
hence  they  call  him  the  first  that  rose  from  the  dead,  Acts  26:  23. 
1  Cor.  15:  20,  et  alibi.  And  from  this  Paul  argues,  that  if  it  is  ac- 
knowledged that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  there  can  be  no  reason 
to  deny  or  think  it  impossible,  that  there  should  be  a  general  resur- 
rection of  all  men,  1  Cor.  15:  12,  sq.  Cf  Mosheim,  Diss.  "  qua 
docetur  Christum  resurrectionem  mortuorum  corporum,  qualem 
Christiani  credunt,  e  tenebris  in  lucem  revocasse  et  demonstrasse," 
in  his  Dissertations  "  ad  hist.  eccl.  pertinent."  Vol.  II.  p.  586.  Cf. 
also  the  Essay,  "  De  nexu  resurrectionis  Christi  e  mortuis  et  mortu- 
orum," in  "  Scripta  Varii  Argumenti,"  Num.  IX. 

But  this  doctrine  has   been  doubted  or   denied   by  many  Chris- 
tians in  modern  times. 

(1 )  It  appears  from  1  Cor.  .\v.  and  2  Tim.  2:  18,  that  even  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  Apostles,  there  were  Christians  to  whom  this  doc- 
trine seemed  doubtful,  if  they  did  not  wholly  deny  it,  because  it  did 
not  accord  with  their  preconceived  opinions;  although  it  cannot  be 
shown,  that  they  at  tlie  same  time  denied  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  These  may  have  been  either  Gentile  converts  (for  this  doc- 
trine was  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  heathen,  vid.  §  151,  ad  finem), 
or  converts  from  Judaism,  who  had  agreed  on  this  point  with  the 
Essenes  or  the  Sadducees.  To  the  latter  class  belong  Hymenaeus 
and  Philetus,  Xtyoi/zeg  Tt]i>  uvdaiaocp  ijdt]  yiyovtvai.  They  proba- 
bly understood  the  term  ufuaraGig,  as  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  by  Christ,  to  signify,  the  introduction  of  a  person  into  a  better 
state,  or  improvement  of  life,  vid.  §  151,  I.  This,  they  supposed, 
was  already  accomplished  by  Christ,  and  that  a  resurrection,  in  the 
literal  sense,  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  Hence  Paul  endeavours, 
1  Cor.  XV.  in  part  to  obviate  the  objections  of  the  Sadducees  and 
Gentiles,  and  in  part  to  separate  and  distinguish  the  true  doctrine 
from  the  gross  and  earthly  conceptions  of  many  of  the  Jews. 
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Still  the  opinion,  that  there  will  be  no  restoration  of  the  body, 
has  always  found  place  among  some  Christians  ;  especially  among  the 
Gnostics,  who  were  led  to  reject  this  doctrine  by  their  views  respect- 
ing matter,  and  by  their  method  of  interpreting  Scripture.  So 
thought  Manes,  in  the  third  century,  and  his  numerous  followers  in 
after  times  ;  also  the  Priscillianists  in  Spain ;  likewise  Hierax,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  who  would  allow  of  only 
a  spiritual  resurrection,  or  a  resurrection  of  the  soul.  And  so  in 
all  succeeding  ages,  there  have  always  been  those  among  Christians, 
who  have  either  secretly  doubted,  or  openly  rejected  this  doctrine. 
Cf  Dr.  Hammer,  Mortuorum  in  vitam  revocatio,  sermonibus  Chris- 
ti  historicae  interpretationis  ope  vindicata.  Lips.  1794. 

(2)  In  modern  times,  many  Prostestant  theologians  (e.  g.  Ecker- 
mann,  Henke,  Ammon,  etc.)  have  endeavoured  to  explain  away 
from  the  New  Testament  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
notwithstanding  the  many  clear  passages  by  which  it  is  supported. 
They  have  maintained,  that  this  dogma  is  no  part  of  the  Christian 
System.  It  was,  in  their  view,  through  mere  condescension  to  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  Jews,  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  em- 
ployed the  common  language  on  this  point,  which  must  accord- 
ingly be  understood  in  a  different  sense,  viz.  a  sense  agreeing 
with  the  philosophical  ideas  prevailing  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  is  not,  however,  the  remotest  hint,  in  all  the  words  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  that  they  meant  to  be  understood  figurative- 
ly ;  and  if  this  method  of  interpretation  were  adopted,  nothing  of 
the  Christian  System  would  bo  left  behind.  That  the  words  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  are  to  be  understood  literally  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  plain  from  this,  that  it  is  affirmed  of  Christ,  that  he  himself 
now  possesses  a  body  in  his  heavenly  state  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
blessed,  and  that  we  shall  hereafter  resemble  him  in  this  respect, 
and  possess  a  body  which  will  be  like  his  glorious  body  ;   ^  153. 

ir.  Biblical  representation. 

The  principal  texts  of  Scripture  which  relate  to  this  subject,  are 
John  5:  21—29.  6:  39,  40.  Matt.  22:  23,  sq.  1  Cor.  xv.  Acts  24: 
14,  15.  IThess.  4:  13.  Phil.  3:  21.  With  regard  to  the  principal 
points  taught  in  these  passages,  we  remark, 

(1)  The   raising  of  the   dead  is  ascribed  expressly    to   Christ, 
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and  it  is  represented  as  the  last  work  which  will  be  undertaken  by 
him  for  the  salvation  of  man.  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  15:  22,  sq.,  "  As 
through  Adam  all  die,  so  througli  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive; — 
through  him  shall  death,  the  last  enemy,  be  conquered  ; — and  then 
shall  his  work  as  Messiah  be  completed,  and  he  will  lay  down  his 
government."  Christ  himself  said,  that  he  had  received  power  for 
this  purpose  from  the  Father,  John  5:  21,  "  The  dead  shall  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  God  and  live.  For  as  the  Father  foj^Jf  t^fi  iv 
iavTia  (i.  e.  is  the  original  source  of  all  life,  and  possesses,  as  Crea- 
tor, all-quickening  power);  he  hath  given  to  the  Son  also  power,  to 
quicken  the  dead."  And  in  John  II:  25,  where  he  is  about  to  raise 
the  lifeless  body  of  Lazarus,  he  says  respecting  himself,  that  he  is 
7;  ui/uoraoi^'  y.ai  ij  fw»/,  the  one  who  would  raise  the  body,  and  give 
life  to  the  dead.  Cf  1  Thess.  4:  14  and  Rev.  1:  18,  tyfi  xkiTg  tov 
ad'ov  yul  tov  xfui/uTOv. 

(2)  ^// the  dead  will  hereafter  be  raised,  without  respect  to  age, 
rank,  or  moral  character  in  this  world.  So  the  New  Testament 
teaches  throughout ;  especially  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  some 
Jews,  §151,  II.  2,  ad  finem,  coll.  §  120,  I.  2,  Note.  So  1  Cor. 
15: 22,  fv  ^du^i  nuvif^  ujjo&i'tjaxovoi,  to  which  is  opposed  iv 
X^JiOKo  nupTfg  Cmotioiiji^i-jooi'tui.  Acts  24:  15,  dvaOTuaig  vfxguv, 
diKuioiv  re  nal  ddixcov.  And  Christ  himself  says,  John  5:  28,  29, 
"  All  who  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  man, 
and  those  who  have  done  well  ixno^jfvaoi'Tat  fig  afuaraotv  ^mr]? 
(i.  e.  fig  ^(xir,v),  those  who  have  done  evil,  fig  dvdaxuoiv  xgiofojg. 
This  was  a  common  mode  of  speech  among  the  Jews  (vid.  Mace. 
7:  14,  coll.  12:  43,  ui'UGiaaig  fig  iwr/v),  which  is  obviously  taken 
from  Dan.  12:  2. 

(3)  The  resurrection  of  the  body,  however,  will  not  take  place 
before  the  end  of  the  world,  or  the  general  judgment. — This,  too, 
was  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ ;  hence 
Martha  says,  John  11:  24,  "  that  she  knows  her  brother  will  rise  at 
the  last  day,  (fV  tj;  iayuT}]  Vji.ifQu).'"  And  tliis  opinion  is  everywhere 
confirmed  by  Christ.  In  John  5:  21,  he  not  only  connects  the  res- 
urrection and  judgment  most  intimately  together,  but  in  John  6: 
39,  40,  he  expressly  promises  his  followers,  ccpuarijoo}  [fig  Ct^i^v] 
iv  xri  iaxart]  rjiiigqi.  And  so  in  I  Cor.  15:  22 — 28,  the  resurrec- 
tion is  placed  in  obvious  connexion  with  the  naQOVola  of  Christ,  af- 
ter which  the  end   of  the  world  will  immediately  come  ;  and  in 
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1  Thess.  4:  15,  it  is  said,  that  those  who  survive  the  nagovaiav  of 
Christ,  will  not  attain  either  sooner  or  later  to  the  enjoyment  of 
heavenly  blessedness,  than  ■^oif.njOti'Tig ;  but  that  the  dead  and  liv- 
ing will  meet  Christ  at  the  same  time,  that  they  may  be  forever 
with  him  ;  cf.  Rev.  20:  11,  sq.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then, 
will  take  place,  when  the  Christian  Church  on  earth  shall  cease  ; 
but  this,  according  to  the  clear  declarations  of  Christ,  shall  last  un- 
til the  end  of  the  world. 

This  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  hypothesis  of  Priestley,  who 
attempts  to  show,  that  the  resurrection  will  take  place  immediately 
after  death.  The  same  hypothesis  has  been  advocated  in  a  work  enti- 
tled, "  Auferstehung  der  Todten  nach  der  eigentlichen  Lehre  Jesu 
Christi,"  by  Job.  Fr.  des  Cotes,  Court  preacher  at  Nassau  ;  and  still 
better  in  the  "  Beytragen  zur  Beforderung  des  verniinftigen  Den- 
kens  in  der  Religion,"  2tes  Heft,  S.  76,  f ,  and  3tes  Heft,  S.  39, 
f.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  disembodied  existence  of  the  soul 
beyond  the  grave  is  comprehended  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews  and 
of  the  New  Testament,  under  the  term  uvdataatg'  but  this  is  not 
all  which  is  comprised  in  this  term  ;  and  the  afaoiaoig  will  not  be 
complete  and  perfect,  until  the  body  also  is  raised  ;  vid.  §  151,  II.  2. 

Again,  these  Pauline  texts  are  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Chiliasts,  that  there  is  a  two-fold  resinrecUon  ;  an  earlier,  that  of  the 
pious,  and  a  later,  that  of  the  wicked,  or  of  the  heathen.  An 
avdataoig  -hqo'jti]  is,  indeed,  mentioned  in  Rev.  20:  5,  6,  but  the 
phrase  admits  easily  of  another  interpretation. 

(4)  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  resurrection  will  take  place, 
the  New  Testament  gives  us  no  definite  information,  by  which  our 
curiosity  can  be  wholly  satisfied  ;  and  this,  doubtless,  because  such 
information  could  be  neither  intelligible  to  us,  nor  of  any  use.  The 
whole  matter  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge.  In  speaking 
on  this  subject,  Christ  and  the  Apostles  sometimes  make  use  of  ex- 
pressions which  are  figurative  (and  of  such  there  were  many  current 
among  the  Jews) ;  and  sometimes,  they  content  themselves  with 
proving  the  possibility  and  intelligibleness  of  the  thing,  in  opposi- 
tion to  doubters  and  scoffers,  and  with  making  it  plain  by  ex- 
amples. 

(rt)  Among  the  more  figurative  representations  and  expressions, 
at  least,  among  those  in  which  there  is  some  intermixture  of  what  is 
figurative,  the  representation  contained  in  John  v.,  is  commonly  reck- 
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oned  ;  viz.  the  representation,  that  the  voice  of  Christ  will  penetrate 
the  graves,  in  order  to  awaken  the  dead.  The  image  is  here  that 
of  a  sleeper,  who  is  aroused  byji  loud  call  ;  and  some  understand 
the  representation  as  so  entirely  figurative,  that  they  exclude  any 
audible  or  perceptible  sound.  It  cannot,  however,  be  shown  that 
Christ  meant  to  exclude  these.  For  in  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
of  the  young  man  at  Nain,  and  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  voice  of 
Christ  was  heard  by  them,  and  was  the  means  of  raising  them  to 
life.  Still  the  voice,  merely  as  such,  is  not  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  work,  but  the  almighty  power  accompanying  it ;  and  so  it  is 
said  of  God,  when  he  produces  any  effect  by  his  creative  power,  that 
he  speaks,  his  voice  sounds  forth. 

The  Jews  supposed,  that  the  dead  would  be  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet.  Traces  of  this  opinion  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Chaldaic  paraphrasts.  At  first  this  representation  belonged  only 
to  the  figurative  phraseology  of  prophecy  ;  for  the  people  were  com- 
monly assembled  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
assembling  at  Sinai  ;  and  in  general,  a  trumpet  was  used  to  give 
signs  and  signals,  e.  g.  for  an  onset  in  battle,  etc.  Afterwards,  this 
representation  was  literally  understood,  and  the  size  of  the  trumpet 
was  supposed  to  be  a  thousand  yards,  and  that  it  was  blown  seven 
times ;  vid.  Wetstein  and  Semler  on  1  Cor.  15:  52.  In  this  passage, 
Paul  uses  the  term  iv  toyuxr]  adkniyyi,  {aa\ni06i  yuQ,) — vixgol  iy- 
fgdijOovTui.  The  same  poetic  phraseology  is  employed  in  1  Thess. 
4:  16,  "  Christ  will  come  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  arch- 
angel, and  if  aukniyyt  -Oeov  (the  trump  given  him  by  God),  xat  ol 
vfxgol  ccvuaTijGovrui." 

In  this  representation,  there  is  much,  indeed,  which  is  figurative, 
and  which  belongs  to  the  prophetic  imagery  (as  in  Matt.  xxiv.  and 
in  the  Apocalypse)  ;  and  we  are  not  now  able  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  all  the  particular  traits  in  the  picture.  But  the  great 
thought  which  we  must  hold  fast,  is  very  obvious,  viz.  Christ  will 
solemnly  and  visibly  appear  in  his  majesty,  and  by  his  divine  pow- 
er raise  all  the  dead.  In  other  passages,  this  truth  is  literally  ex- 
pressed, e.  g.  Phil.  3:  21,  where  it  is  said,  that  Christ  will  do  this 
by  the  power,  by  which  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  to  himself, 
i.  e.  by  his  tvf^yiiu,  his  omnipotence,  which  surmounts  all  difficul- 
ties and  hindrances,  and  brings  to  pass,  what  appears  lo  men  im- 
possible. 
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(b)  The  possihility  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  is  illustrat- 
ed by  Paul  in  opposition  to  those  who  regarded  it  as  impossible  or 
contradictory,  1  Cor.  15:  35,  sq.  by  comparing  it  with  events  of 
common  occurrence  in  the  natural  world,  which  seem  to  us  less 
wonderful  only  because  they  are  common.  "  How  is  it  possible,"  it 
was  asked,  "  that  the  dead  should  be  raised  ?"  (tiojc,'  iyilgovxai  vfx- 
Qol;)  He  replies:  "  The  grain  of  corn  cast  into  the  ground,  can- 
not rise  {^iDonoitirai)  until  it  die"  {ccnoduvrj,  vid.  John  12:  24). 
This  appears  unintelligible  ;  and  we  should  regard  it  as  impossible, 
if  we  did  not  see  it  actually  accomplished.  Why  then  should  not 
God  be  able  to  raise  men,  and  from  their  present  bodies,  to  produce 
others  ?  This  is  a  fine  comparison  to  illustrate  the  possibility  of 
this  event. — Again,  he  shows  by  the  example  of  Christ,  that  the 
dead  can  be  raised,  vs.  12 — 14.  And  so  the  Apostles  always,  e.  g. 
Acts  4:  2,  xuiayyikkecv  tv  roT  Jtjgov  t)]v  uvaoxuotv  vm^cov.  Cf. 
Morus,  Diss.  Inaug.  ad  1  Cor.  15:  35 — 55,  Lipsia3,  1782. 

Note.  Many  modern  writers  also  have  endeavoured  in  various  other  ways, 
to  show  the  possibility  of  the  resurrection,  and  in  this  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  observations  of  naturalists.  Tlie  common  fault  with  these  comparisons, 
is,  that  either  the  alledged  facts  are  untrue  and  imaginary,  or  have  nothing 
resembling  the  resurrection.  It  must  be  considered  a  fault  of  the  first  kind, 
to  endeavour,  as  Feclit,  von  Frankenau,  and  others  have  done,  to  illustrate  the 
resurrection  by  the  alledged  palmgcncsia  of  plants,  or  their  restoration  from 
their  ashes  by  means  of  a  chemical  process,  which  in  fact  is  nothing  more 
than  an  exhibitionof  the  image  of  the  plant;  vid.  Wiegleb,  NatOrliche  Magie. 
It  is  a  fault  of  the  other  class,  to  apply  to  this  subject  the  observation,  that 
there  is  only  one  mass  of  matter  upon  the  earth,  and  tliat  nothing  is  lost, 
nothing  perishes,  but  still  revives  again,  only  under  forms  which  arc  ever 
new.  But  this  revivification  is  very  different  from  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  For  in  the  former  case,  there  is  no  consciousness  of  the  previous  state. 
The  inanimate  body  of  a  man  may  furnish  nourishment  to  a  beast  of  prey  or 
to  a  vegetable,  so  that  its  parts  will  become  incorporated  with  those  of  the 
beast  or  the  plant,  and  contribute  to  their  nourishment  and  growth.  But  is 
this  resurrection  ?  The  principal  thing  in  the  resurrection,  is  the  reunion  of 
the  soul  with  the  body. 

But  if  these  attempts  have  not  succeeded,  it  is  equally  vain  to  attempt, 
by  reasons  a  priori,  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  the  restoration  of  the  body. 
Respecting  the  question,  whether  our  souls  will  remain  after  death  without  a 
body,  nothing  can  be  definitely  determined  by  ])hilosophy  ;  but  the  negative 
opinion  is  not  onl}'  liable  to  no  pliilosophical  objection,  but  has  in  its  favor 
this  fact,  which  is  universally  observed,  that  the  different  species  of  beings  are 
not  essentially  altered,  or  as  it  were  made  anew,  through  all  the  changes  to 
which  they  are  subject,  but  still  preserve  their  peculiar  and  characteristic  fea- 
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tures  ;  so  that  the  wonderful  gradation  in  the  works  of  God  is  preserved  un- 
broken. Thus  there  are  beings  icholly  spiritual  (as  the  angels  are  described  to 
be  in  the  Scriptures);  there  are  beings  composed  of  reason  and  sense  (as  men, 
and  perhaps  many  in  other  worlds)  ;  a»d  finally,  there  are  animate  beings  con- 
sisting wholly  of  sense,  and  having  no  moral  nature  (such  as  the  beasts). 
Since  now  the  latter  class  subsists  by  itself,  and  is  so  separate  from  the  forego- 
ing, that  there  is  no  example  of  a  mere  animal  becoming  a  rational  being  ;  it 
may  from  this  analogy  be  expected,  that  it  will  be  the  same  with  man,  and 
that,  even  in  the  future  world,  lie  will  not  become  a  merely  spiritual  being,  but 
remain,  as  now,  compounded  of  spirit  and  matter,  and  consequently  will 
hereafter  become  again  possessed  of  a  body. 


§  153.  Doctrine  of  the  Ncto  Testament  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
body  which  we  shall  receive  at  the  resurrection ;  and  the  opin- 
ions of  theologians  on  this  point. 

I.  DifTereoce  of  tho  future  body  from  the  present. 

That  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two,  in  respect  to  their 
entire  constitution  and  the  objects  of  their  existence,  we  are  taught 
by  the  New  Testament.  The  body  received  at  the  resurrection  will 
be  immortal,  and  is  designed  for  an  entirely  different  world  from  the 
present.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  resurrection-body  is  placed 
by  the  New  Testament  in  its  aq&afjoia,  and  its  other  excellencies 
are  derived  from  this  ;  vid.  the  texts  cited  by  Morus  p.  292,  not.  8. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  wholly  constituted  like  our  present  body, 
which  is  designed  only  for  this  world. 

One  of  the  most  important  texts  on  this  subject  is  1  Cor.  15:  50, 
oapl  xat  aTfxa  ^aaiXiiav  d^eov  ulijgopofteJv  ov  dvvuiut,  i.  e.  man,  in 
the  present  imperfect  state  of  his  body  (Theodoret  well  says,  ?J  x^vrj' 
TT]  cpvoi?),  is  incapable  of  heavenly  bliss.  For  the  mortal  body 
((f&OQa,  i.  e.  OMfiu  (f^aoxov),  cannot  partake  of  eternal  life  {aq)&aQ- 
aiu,  immortality).  Blood,  according  to  the  conception  of  the  whole 
ancient  world,  is  found  only  among  men  and  other  animals,  who  are 
nourished  by  the  food  of  our  earth  ;  and  not  among  the  immortals, 
who  do  not  taste  of  this  food.  The  gods,  therefore,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  had  no  blood  (they  were  dvalfioveg),  and 
were  immortal,  because  they  ate  no  bread  and  drank  no  wine. 
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III  Homer,  (II.  V.  341,  sq.  VI.  142,)  men  are  called,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  gods,  ^Qoxoi,  those  who  eat  the  fruit  of  the  field.  The 
body  of  the  gods  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  true  body  and  in  human 
form,  but  only  framed  more  perfectly,  and  from  a  finer  material  ;  it 
was  by  no  means  that  shadowy  body  ascribed  to  departed  souls  ; 
vid.  <^  150,  §  GC,  II.  And  so  was  the  body  of  those  raised  up  at 
the  last  day  conceived  of,  as  no  mere  shadowy  form,  but  as  a  true 
body,  though  without  flesh  and  blood. 

The  Greeks  supposed  that  their  gods  ate  a  food  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, nectar  and  ambrosia ;  and  so  the  great  multitude  of  the  Jews 
supposed,  that  those  who  are  raised  to  be  inhabitants  of  heaven, 
partake  of  a  kind  of  heavenly  food;  vid.  §  151,11.  2,  and  §  59, 
II.  respecting  angels.  There  have  always  been  Christians  who  have 
maintained  the  same  thing  ;  and  even  in  modern  times,  some  have 
expressed  themselves  at  least  doubtfully  on  this  point ;  e.  g.  Mich- 
aelis.  But  the  passage  1  Cor.  6:  13,  (already  cited  §  151,)  teaches 
exactly  the  contrary.  The  gods  of  the  Greeks  were  supposed  to  mar- 
ry, and  to  indulge  in  the  sexual  propensities  ;  and  some  Jews  imag- 
ined the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the  angels  and  those  raised  fron> 
the  dead  ;  but  this  idea  is  rejected  by  Christ,  Matt.  22;  30 ;  cf.  the 
sections  before  cited. 

Here  then  is  a  separation  between  what  is  true  and  false  in  the 
prevailing  popular  conceptions,  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  these 
conceptions,  there  is  often  much  which  is  true,  and  the  germ  of  truth, 
which  is  fully  developed.  But  the  learned  often  mistake  in  re- 
jecting certain  ideas,  merely  because  they  are  the  common  con- 
ceptions of  the  people.  Not  so  Christ ;  he  only  distinguishes  be- 
tween what  is  false  and  true  in  these  conceptions. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  heavenly  body,  and  its  difference 
from  the  earthly,  Paul  expresses  himself  very  fully  in  1  Cor.  15:  35, 
sq.  Tiolw  acofiKTi  tgy^ovTui;  sc.  e  sepulcris.  («)  He  takes  a  compar- 
ison from  a  grain  of  wheat,  from  which  an  entirely  new  body  is 
developed,  whose  form  and  properties  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  seed  sown.  (6)  God  makes  material  things  in  very  different 
forms,  and  with  different  constitutions,  on  account  of  their  different 
destination.  The  body  of  fishes,  of  birds,  and  of  beasts,  is  not  the 
same  ;  their  nature  and  attributes  are  wholly  different,  vs.  39 — 41. 
And  so  must  our  heavenly  body  be  organized  differently  from  the 
earthly,  because  it  has  a  different  end.     (c)  The  heavenly  body  will 
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have  great  preeminence  over  the  earthly.  V.  42,  sq.,  o-nugfrat  (i.  e. 
sepelitur,  sc.  oojiiu)  tv  q:&ooa,  i.  e.  rp&ugroi),  perishable.  The  se- 
quel is  to  be  explained  in  the  same,  way ;  for  iv  aztf.iia  read  dzi- 
(.10 V,  deformed.,  disjigiired ;  da&svi'g,  feeble,  powerless;  xfivxtito, 
carnal,  animal;  because  in  this  life,  the  animal  propensities  must  be 
indulged.  But  when  it  is  raised,  it  will  be  a  body,  iv  dcp&agoia,  i.  e. 
uqj&uQTOi',  immortal,  indestructible ;  tvdo'iov,  beautified,  glorious  ; 
dvvaxov,  strong  dMd  mighty;  ^lal.  nviVfiuTtKOv,  spiritual,  exempt 
from  every  thing  which  is  imperfect  in  the  material  body.  In  short, 
our  earthly  body  is,  like  Adam's,  from  the  earth  {Ix  yt^g,  yo'Citov); 
the  future  body  will,  like  that  which  Christ  now  possesses,  be  a 
heavenly  body  (/|  ovgavov). 

And  here  Paul  makes  the  observation,  that  Christ  had  not  at 
first  {jToonov,  while  he  here  lived  upon  the  earth),  that  more  per- 
fect, spiritual  body  {nvtv^iar taov)  jh\ii  that  which  was  natural  (x/'w^*" 
xo'v);  and  aftertcards  {tmixa,  after  his  ascent  to  Heaven)  that  which 
was  spiritual.  Therefore  he  did  not  possess  it  immediately  after  his 
resurrection,  while  he  was  yet  upon  the  earth,  for  he  then  ate  and 
drank,  John  xxi. ;  but  he  first  received  it,  when  he  passed  into 
the  Heavens  ;    cf  §  97,  H. 

That  our  body  will  belike  that  of  Christ,  is  plainly  taught,  v.  49; 
qjOQtaofiev  xrjv  fiKOva  xov  inovgavlov  [Xgiarov];  and  still  more 
plainly,  Phil.  3:  21,  "Christ  will  transform  (litSTuopjfiarloii,)  our 
earthly  perishable  body  (aojfxa  Tanfcvo'jaiwg),  into  the  resemblance 
of  his  heavenly  body  (ooifAU  d6!^i]g);  cf  Rom.  G:  9.  This  heavenly 
body  is  commonly  called  glorified,  for  so  dedo'^uGf.uvov  is  translated. 
This  translation,  however,  may  give  occasion  to  unfounded  accessory 
conceptions  with  regard  to  the  splendor,  etc  of  the  heavenly  body. 
The  simple  idea  conveyed  by  this  expression  is  glorious,  excellent, 
perfected,  ennobled;  vid.  Morus,  p.  292,  n.  S. 

Those  who  are  alive  at  the  last  day,  will  not  indeed  die,  like 
other  men,  §  147,  H.  Still,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  their 
bodies  must  undergo  a  change,  like  that  which  it  was  necessary  for 
the  earthly  body  of  Christ  to  experience,  before  it  entered  the  heav- 
ens;  vid.  1  Cor.  15:  51,  iidvTig  ftev  ov(non  sollicitanda  lectio) 
i(Oifi7j&t]n6fie&a^  nuvrfg  8e  dUayijaofii&cc,  i.  e.  their  bodies  must  be 
changed,  in  order  that  they  may  be  adapted  to  their  future  destina- 
tion and  abode,  and  be  no  more  perishable  and  destructible.  For 
the   mortal  body  must    become  immortal,   v.  53,  coll.  2  Cor.  5:  4. 
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1  Thess.  4:  15,  sq.  In  Phil.  3:  21,  this  change  is  expressed  by  the 
word  f.ierccaxvfiaTiCfi'V-  Some  of  the  Jews  also  appear  to  have  main- 
tained, that  such  a  change  would  take  place  with  those  alive  at  the 
last  day ;  vid.  Wetstein  on  1  Cor.  15:  54. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  which  we  are  plainly  taught  in  the  New 
Testament  respecting  the  constitution  of  our  future  body.  Let  not, 
therefore,  the  Christian  doctrine  be  charged  with  all  the  absurdities 
and  fancies  which  dreaming  heads  have  suggested  respecting  the 
nature,  form,  size  and  uses  of  the  spiritual  body  ;  nor  with  the  fic- 
tions even  of  some  theologians  respecting  cor  pore  pellacido ,  pcnetran- 
tiy  illocali,  invisibili,  prccfulgido,  impalpabili,  etc. — From  the 
texts  already  cited,  as  well  as  from  others,  it  is  plain,  that  the  more 
perfect  body  which  we  shall  hereafter  receive,  will  contribute  very 
much  to  our  heavenly  blessedness,  as  on  the  other  hand,  our  present 
frail  body  greatly  conduces  to  our  present  suffering  and  imperfection. 
But  hoio  far  our  glorified  body  will  affect  our  future  blessedness, 
cannot  be  definitely  determined  from  the  Holy  Scriptures;  vid.  Mo- 
ras pp.  299,  300,  §  10. 

Note.  The  Bible  says  indeed  plainly,  that  the  bodies  even  of  the  wicked 
will  be  again  raised,  but  it  no  where  informs  us  particularly  what  their  nature 
and  state  will  be.  The  first  Christian  teachers,  however,  imagined  without 
doubt,  that  their  'state  would  be  such,  as  to  agravate  the  sufferings  of  the 
wicked  ;  as  they  supposed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  body  which  tlie  right- 
eous would  receive,  would  contribute  to  the  heightening  of  their  joys  and 
blessedness. 

II.  Identity  of  the  future  with  the  present  body. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  between  the  body  which  we  now 
have,  and  that  which  we  shall  possess  hereafter,  it  is  still  taught  in 
the  schools  of  theology,  that  our  future  body  will  be,  in  substance, 
the  same  with  the  present ;  vid.  Morus  p.  291  sq.  §  3,  not.  6.  This, 
however,  is  denied  by  some,  who  maintain,  that  the  body  which  be- 
lievers will  receive  at  the  resurrection  will  be  entirely  new,  of  a  to- 
tally different  kind,  and  not  having  a  particle  of  the  present  body  be- 
longing to  it.  So  in  modern  times,  have  some  Socinian  theologians 
taught;  also  Burnet  in  his  work,  Dc  statu  7nortuorum  et  resurgen- 
fium,  c.  9  ;  likewise  Less,  in  his  "  Praktische  Dogmatik,"  and  oth- 
ers. They  ground  their  opinion  upon  the  fact,  that  the  parts  of 
our  body  in  the  process  of  time,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nat- 
ure, became  incorporated  with  many  thousand  other  human  bodies. 
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To  which,  therefore,  they  ask,  of  all  these  thousand,  do  they  appro- 
priately belong  ?  And  if  every  human  body  should  again  receive  all 
the  parts  which  ever  belonged  to  it,  jt  would  be  a  monster. 

In  order  to  obviate  these  difficulties,  it  is  justly  remarked  by 
others,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  each   and  every  part 
of  the  earthly  body  will  be  hereafter  raised  ;  but  only  that  its  finer 
elementary  materials  will  be  restored.     For  the  grosser  parts  of  the 
body,  which  appear  to  exist  only  for  the  filling  out  of  the  whole,  and 
for  holding  it  together,  (like  the  stones  for  filling  up,  in  a  building,) 
are  in  constant  flux,  and   fall  oif  from  the  body,  while  yet  it  cannot 
be  said,  that  we  have  lost  our  body,  or  received  a  new  one.     In  re- 
spect to  these  grosser  parts,  our  body  in  early  childhood  was  totally 
different  from  our  present  body  ;  and  in  old  age,  it  will   be  differ- 
ent from  that  which  we  now  have.     Still   we  call  it,   through  these 
different  periods,  ovr  body,  and  regard  it  as   being  the  same.     In 
common  language  we   say,  with  our  eyes  we  have   seen,   or  with 
these  hands  we  have  done,   what   took   place  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.     In  this  way,  we  may  speak  oi  identity  in  a  more  general  and 
popular  sense ;    and   understood   in   this  sense,  the   identity  of  the 
body  through  all  the  periods  of  its  existence  may  be  spoken  of,  with- 
out impropriety.     It  is  not  implied   in   this,   that  the  body  will  be 
hereafter  constituted  of  precisely  the  same   materials  which  it  here 
possesses ;  nor  that  it  will  again  have  the  same  form,  limbs,  and  or- 
gans, which  it  now  has ;  but  that,   from  all  the  parts  of  which  our 
present  body  is  comj)osed,  the  most  fit  and  the   most  noble   will   be 
chosen  by  God,  and  of  these  the  heavenly  body  will  be  constructed. 
What  conceptions  the  first  Christian  teachers  formed  as  to  the 
manner  of  this,  we  cannot  clearly  ascertain  ;  nor  is  it  possible,  that 
while  we  remain  upon  the  earth,  we  should   be   able  to  understand 
this  matter  fully.     So  much,  however,   is  plain,  that  the   inspired 
teachers  did  not  believe,  that  an  entirely  new  body  would  be  hereaf- 
ter created  for  us  ;  but  that  there  would   be   a  kind  of  identity,  in 
the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  between  the  heavenly  and  earthly 
body.     Such  is  the  implication  of  the   terms  so  often  employed  by 
them,  to  awaken  or  call  forth  the  dead  from  their  graves,  vid.  John 
5:  28,  29  ;  also  of  the  representation,  that  the  sea  and  Sheol  should 
give  up  their  dead.  Rev.  20:  13,  seq  ;  and  especially  of  the  passage, 
1  Cor.  15:  35 — 38.     It  is  here  plainly  implied,  that  the  present  mor- 
tal body  contains  the  germ  of  the  heavenly  body,  in  the  same  way 
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as  the  germ  of  the  plant  lies  in  the  seed,  from  which,  after  it  is  dis- 
solved and  dead  in  the  earth,  the  plant  is  developed,  and  as  it 
were  raised  to  life.  Hence  according  to  Paul,  the  future  body  has 
at  least  as  much  in  common  with  the  present,  as  a  plant  has  with 
the  seed  from  which  it  springs.  It  will  be  still  the  same  body, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  possess,  only  beautified  andl  ennobled 
{^UTaaxfit^axi^Ofievov),  Phil.  3:  21.  1  Cor.  15:  42,  52,  53.  This  is 
thus  expressed  by  theologians:  there  will  be  a  renovation  of  one  and 
the  same  substance,  and  not  the  production  of  a  wholly  new  mate- 
rial ;  vid.  Morus,  pp.  291,  292,  not.  6  ad  §  3. — Some  modern  wri- 
ters have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  this  matter,  by  the  application  to 
it  of  the  whole  of  Bonnet's  theory  of  developement ;  but  this  is  not 
contained  in  the  words  of  Paul,  although  his  doctrine  bears  some 
resemblance  to  it. 

The  Church-fathers  are  not  entirely  unanimous  in  their  opinions 
respecting  the  identity  of  the  body.  The  earlier  fathers  gave  no 
very  definite  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  contented  themselves  with 
saying  in  general,  that  we  should  receive  again  the  same  body  ;  so 
Justin  the  Martyr,  and  Athenagoras  and  Tertullian  in  their  books, 
De  resurrectione.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  had  rather  gross 
conceptions  on  this  subject.  Origen,  in  the  third  century,  was  the 
first  who  philosophized  with  regard  to  the  heavenly  body,  and  un- 
dertook to  determine  accurately  respecting  its  nature.  He  defend- 
ed the  resurrection  of  the  body,  against  those  who  denied  it ;  and 
taught  at  the  same  time,  that  the  substance  of  the  human  body, — 
the  essential  and  characteristie  form  by  which  it  is  to  be  discerned 
and  distinguished  from  others,  remains  unaltered.  He  also  contro- 
verted the  opinion  of  some  who  supposed,  that  those  who  are  raised 
will  again  be  invested  with  the  same  gross,  material  body,  as  before. 
It  was  his  opinion,  that  the  grosser  parts  will  be  separated,  and  that 
only  the  germ  or  fundamental  material  for  the  new  body  will  be 
furnished  by  the  old.  He  and  others  expressed  their  views  by  the 
following  formula,  viz.  we  shall  hereafter  have  aw^«  zovvo  (idcjn) 
fiiv,  dXX'  ov  TOtovTO  (ejusmodi),  De  prin.  II.  10. 

But  such  a  statement  was  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  many  at 
that  period,  and  especially  to  the  gross  Chiliasts.  They  wished  to  keep 
alive  the  hope  of  having  still  the  same  flesh  as  at  present,  in  order  to 
their  eating,  drinking,  etc.  So  Nepos,  Methodius,  Theophilus  of  Al- 
exandria, and  others.     With  these  Hieronymus,  in  the  fourth  centu- 
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ry,  agreed,  and  opposed  the  opinion  of  Origen,  contending  that  the 
same  body  would  be  raised,  with  the  same  limbs  and  nerves,  and  with 
flesh  and  blood  in  the  proper  sens§,  and  even  with  distinction  of 
sex,  although  he  did  not,  indeed,  affirm  that  the  animal  and 
sexual  appetites  would  be  indulged  in  the  heavenly  world.  Epi- 
phanius,  however,  who  was  a  declared  opponent  of  Origen,  says  ex- 
pressly, that  the  bodies  of  the  raised  must  have  teeth,  since  other- 
wise they  could  not  eat.  What  kind  of  food  they  would  have,  he 
did  not  pretend  to  say,  but  left  for  God  to  determine. 

The  opinion  of  Origen  was  adopted,  in  the  fourth  century,  by 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Basilius,  Chrysostom,  and  all  the  opponents  of 
the  Chiliasts.  Those  who  maintained  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
in  its  grosser  parts  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  Hieronymus, 
Chiliasts.  The  opponents  of  Origen,  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
began  now  to  insist,  that  not  merely  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
(corporis)  should  be  taught,  but  also  carnis  (crassce).  The  older 
fathers  used  corpus  and  euro  interchangably  (as  was  also  done  in 
the  older  symbols),  and  intended  by  the  use  of  these  terms  to  denote 
only,  that  there  would  be  no  new  creation  of  a  body  ;  since  both  of 
these  terms,  according  to  the  Hebrew  Jtsiis  loqiiendi,  are  synonymes  ; 
as  when  we  speak,  iu  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  of  the  corpus 
and  CARO  Christi.  But  since  the  term  euro  implies,  according  to 
the  same  idiom,  the  associated  idea  oi  iceakncss  iixid  mortality,  it  was 
abandoned  by  many  who  wished  to  use  language  with  more  precis- 
ion, and,  instead  of  it,  the  phrase  resurrcctio  corporis  was  adopted. 
It  was  on  this  account,  that  the  Chiliasts  insisted  so  much  the  more 
urgently  upon  retaining  the  terms  augi,  and  caro. 

Note.  Works  on  this  subject,  Cotta,  Theses  theol.  de  novissimis,  in  specie 
de  resurrectione  mortuorum,  Tub.  1862. — Hermann,  Pfluor,  Beweiss  der  Mog- 
lichkeit  und  Gewissheit  der  Auferstehung  der  Todten,  1738. — On  the  history 
of  this  doctrine,  besides  the  works  of  Hody  and  Burnet,  cf.  Ge.  Calixtus,  De 
inimortalitate  anitni  et  resurrectione  carnis,  and  especially,  W.  A.  Teller, 
Fidei  dogmatis  de  resurrectione  carnis,  per  quartuor  priora  saecula  enarratio, 
Halle  and  Helmstadt,  1706,  8vo,  with  which  however  the  student  should  com- 
pare the  additions  and  corrections  made  by  Ernesti  in  his  "  Neues  theol.  Bib- 
liothek,"  B.  IX.  S.  2Q1— 244.  [Cf.  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  S.  658,  §  152.  Nean- 
der,  All.  K.  Geschichie,  B.  I.  Abth.  III.  S.  1088  and  especially  109G;  also  B. 
II.  Abth.  III.  S.  1404— 1410.— Tr.] 
Vol.  IL  80 
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<5  154.  Of  the  last  appearing  of  Christ  before  the  end  of  the  world; 
the  various  opinions  on  this  subject ;  also  respecting  the  Millen- 
ial  kingdom,  and  the  universal  conversion  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

I.  The  last  appearing  of  Christ. 

Christ  often  spoke  of  his  future  coming  {nagovola),  using  this 
phrase  in  different  senses.  It  sometimes  denotes  figuratively  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  the  consequences  of  this  event, 
particularly  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  it  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  Church  ;  as  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ 
could  not  be  truly  established  in  the  earth  until  this  event  should 
take  place  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  and  16;  27,  28.  Again,  it  denotes  his  ym- 
ble  appearing  to  judge  the  world  ;  Matt.  25:  31,  sq.  When  Jesus 
spoke  of  his  appearing,  his  disciples  during  his  life  commonly  con- 
ceived at  once  of  his  coming  to  establish  an  earthly  kingdom.  And 
when  he  spoke  of  his  coming  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they 
supposed  that  he  would  then,  with  his  followers,  destroy  the  hostile 
Jerusalem,  triumph  over  his  opponents,  and  commence  his  new 
earthly  kingdom. 

The  XXIV.  of  Matt,  was  for  the  most  part  understood  in  this  way 
by  many  at  that  time.  With  this  they  then  connected  the  idea,  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  near  at  hand  ;  because,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Jews,  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  would  stand  until  the 
end  of  the  world  ;  vid.  §  98,  II.  3.  Hence  in  the  passage,  Matt. 
24:  3,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  connect  the  two  questions,  when  will  the 
temple  be  destroyed  1  and  what  are  the  signs  of  the  end  of  time  ? 
In  what  Christ  said,  Matt,  xxiv.,  he  referred  to  the  diffusion  of  his 
new  religion,  the  establishment  and  confirmation  of  his  spiritual  and 
moral  kingdom,  on  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  would  have 
a  favorable  influence,  vid.  Matt.  10:  23.  Luke  12:  40.  But  he  said 
this  in  part,  in  the  style  of  prophetic  imagery,  as  in  Matt.  xvi.  xxiv. 
To  these  questions  Christ  replied  with  great  wisdom  and  forecast ; 
— to  the  first,  in  Matt.  24:  4—25,  30  ;  and  to  the  second.  Matt. 
25:  31 — 46.  He  taught  them  plainly  only  so  much  as  it  was  need- 
ful for  them  to  know  at  that  time.  The  rest  he  taught  them  in 
prophetic  figures,  which  were  not  as  yet  entirely  intelligible  to  them, 
and  the  meaning  of  which  they  afterwards  learned.     Their  false  ex- 
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pectations  were  not  therefore 'cherished  and  approved,  but  neither 
were  they  prematurely  contradicted.  Full  iiiforination  on  this  sub- 
ject was  among  those  things  which,  they  were  not  then  able  to  bear, 
and  respecting  which  they  were  to  receive  more  full  information  after 
the  ascension  of  Christ  to  Heaven  ;  John  16:  12.  And  this  more  full 
information  they  actually  received.  For  from  that  time  they  abandon- 
ed their  expectations  of  a  Jewish  kingdom,  and  thenceforward  look- 
ed for  no  other  coming  of  Christ,  than  that  at  the  general  Judgment. 
As  to  what  Christ  and  his  apostles  taught  respecting  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  spiritual  and  heavenly  kingdom,  vid.  ^'§  97 — 99. 


U.  Tho  belief  of  a  Millenial  kingdom  of  Clirist  upon  the  earth  or  Chiliasm. 

(1)  Origin  of  this  belief  .  The  Jews  supposed,  that  the  Messi- 
ah at  his  coming  would  reign  as  king  upon  the  earth,  and  would 
reside  at  Jerusalem,  the  ancient  royal  city.  The  period  of  his  reign, 
they  supposed  would  be  very  long,  and  therefore  put  it  down  at  a 
thousand  years,  which  was  at  first  understood  only  as  a  round^num- 
ber.  Respecting  the  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  cf. 
§  89,  and  §  118,  I.  together  with  Wetstein's  selections  from  Jewish 
authors  on  Rev.  20:  2.  This  period  was  conceived  of  by  the  Jews, 
as  the  return  of  the  Golden  Age  to  the  earth,  and  each  one  formed 
to  himself  such  a  picture  of  it,  as  agreed  best  with  his  own  disposi- 
tion, and  that  degree  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture  to  which  he 
had  attained.  Many  anticipated  nothing  more,  than  merely  sensual 
delights  ;  others  entertained  better  and  more  pure  conceptions;  etc. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  many  of  the  Judaizing  Christians. 
Although  Jesus  had  not  yet  appeared  as  an  earthly  king,  yet  these 
persons  were  unwilling  to  abandon  an  expectation,  which  to  them 
was  so  important.  They  hoped,  therefore,  for  a  second  coming  of 
Christ,  to  establish  an  earthly  kingdom,  and  transferred  to  this 
kingdom,  every  thing  which  the  Jews  had  expected  of  the  first. 
The  apostles  wholly  abandoned  this  opinion  after  the  ascension 
of  Christ,  and  expected  no  other  coming,  than  that  at  the  Judgment 
of  the  world;  1  Cor.  xv.  and  elsewhere.  The  fact,  however,  that 
these  Jewish  ideas  had  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  many  Chris- 
tians in  the  apostolic  age,  may  be  argued  from  1  Thess.  4:  13,  sq. 
ch.  V.  and  2  Thess.  II. 
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Many  have  endeavoured  to  find  this  idea  even  in  the  Apocalypse, 
especially  20: 1 — 8.  But  John  does  not  there  speak  of  Christ  reign- 
ing visibly  and  bodily  on  the  earth,  but  of  his  spiritual  dominion, 
resulting  from  the  influence  of  Christianity,  when  it  shall  at  length 
be  universally  diffused  through  the  earth, — a  kingdom  which  will 
last  a  thousand  years,  used  as  a  round  number,  to  denote  many 
centuries,  or  a  long  period. — Thus  does  it  appear,  that  even  during 
the  first  century  there  were  many  opinions  upon  this  subject  among 
Christians  which  deviated  widely  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Apos- 
tles. 

[Note.  The  scriptural  ideas  upon  which  the  belief  in  a  millenium  rested, 
are  more  specifically  stated  by  Neander,  Kirchengesch.  B.  I.  Abth.  III.  S. 
1089.  As  the  world  was  made  in  six  days,  and  according  to  Ps.  90:  4,  a  thou- 
sand years  is  in  the  s\ght  of  God  us  one  day ;  so  it  was  thought  the  world 
would  continue  in  the  state  in  whici)  it  had  hitherto  been,  for  six  thousand 
years:  and  as  the  Sabbath  is  a  day  of  rest ;  so  will  the  seventh  period  of  a 
thousand  years  consist  of  this  mlllcnial  kingdom,  as  the  close  of  the  whole 
earthly  state.     Tr.] 

(2)  In  the  second  century,  the  doctrine  of  the  future,  earthly 
kingdom  of  Christ  became  more  and  more  widely  diffused,  and  in 
a  large  portion  of  the  Christian  world,  it  was  finally  predominant. 
Its  first  zealous  advocate  was  Papias,  in  the  second  century  ;  and 
he  was  followed  by  Justin  the  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  most  of  the 
Montanists.  This  doctrine  was  also  adopted  by  some  of  the  here- 
tics, e.  g.  by  Cerinthus.  It  was  not,  however,  held  by  all  in  the 
same  manner.  Most  taught,  that  the  Church  would  have  to  suffer 
much  from  Antichrist  (the  seducer  and  persecutor);  and  that 
Christ  would  then  visibly  return,  and  destroy  his  power,  2  Thess.  ii. 
Then,  it  was  supposed,  all  worldly  power  would  cease,  the  pious  be 
raised  from  the  dead  (n^jwi)]  di'cxGTaoig),  assemble  in  Jerusalem, 
and  standing  under  Christ,  their  king,  would  reign  with  him  a  thou- 
sand years. 

As  to  the  pleasures  then  to  be  enjoyed, — the  conceptions  of  some 
were  very  gross,  those  of  others  more  chastened.  In  forming  their 
pictures  of  this  period,  they  drew  largely  from  the  Apocalypse, 
which  they  interpreted  in  many  different  ways.  Origen,  in  the 
third  century,  vvas  the  first  who  wrote  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine, 
and  who  gave  a  different  interpretation  to  the  texts  of  Scripture  to 
which  appeal  was  made  by  the  Chiliasts.     On  this  account,  this 
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doctrine  fell  into  disesteem  among  the  learned.  In  the  third  cen- 
tury, Dionysius,  Bishop  at  Alexandria,  wrote  against  Chiliasm  in 
opposition  to  Nepos,  Bishop  in  Egypt;  and  in  his  work,  denied 
that  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  because  his  opponents  were  accus- 
tomed to  derive  their  doctrine  principally  from  this  book. 

[Note.  It  was  in  Phrygia,  the  seat  of  the  spirit  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
that  Chiliasm  chiefly  prevailed  ;  and  from  thence  it  spread.  Here  belonged 
Papias,  Irenasus,  Justin  the  Martyr,  etc. — Two  causes  contributed  to  prevent 
this  doctrine  from  becoming  more  universally  prevalent  in  the  early  Church, 
viz.  opposition  to  Montanism,  and  the  influence  of  the  school  at  Alexandria. 
The  visionarj'  conceptions  which  the  Montanists  entertained  and  inculcated, 
respecting  what  would  take  place  in  the  Millenium,  brought  the  whole  doc- 
trine into  disrepute  ;  and  all  the  opponents  of  Montanism,  opposed  these  gross 
Chiliastic  conceptions,  as  belonging  essentially  to  that  scheme. — The  allegoriz- 
ing method  of  interpretation  adopted  by  the  teachers  of  the  Alexandrine  school, 
enabled  them  to  avoid  the  gross  conceptions  of  the  Millenium  to  which  those 
who  adopted  the  literal  mode  of  interpretation  were  led.  By  applying  this 
principle  to  the  interpretation  of  tho  Apocalypse,  they  could  take  away  the 
support  which  the  Chiliasts  derived  from  it,  without  excluding  the  book  from 
the  sacred  canon.     Tr.] 

(3)  The  seed  of  the  doctrine  of  gross  Chiliasm,  has  always  re- 
mained in  the  Christian  Church.  This  doctrine,  however,  has 
shown  itself  in  different  forms,  and  has  been  taught  sometimes  in  a 
more  visionary  manner,  and  at  other  times  less  so.  Respecting  the 
time  when  this  Millenial  kingdom  will  commence,  there  has  been 
no  general  agreement  of  opinion.  Many  suppose  it  will  take  place 
before  the  resurrection ;  others,  not  until  afterwards. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  this  belief  in  a  millenial,  earth- 
ly kingdom  of  Christ  was  revived  and  widely  spread  by  the  enthusi- 
astic Anabaptists,  Thomas  Mijnzer  and  his  adherents.  They  them- 
selves wished  to  establish  this  kingdom  of  Christ  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  to  put  an  end  to  all  worldly  power ;  they  encouraged 
rebellion.  Hence  Luther  and  Melancthon  set  themselves  against 
this  doctrine  with  great  zeal  and  earnestness  ;  vid.  Augsb.  Conf 
Art.  XVIII.  It  showed  itself  again,  however,  in  the  Protestant 
Church. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century,  Spener  was  charged 
with  teaching  Chiliasm.  But  he  was  far  removed  from  this.  He 
only  expressed  frequently  the  hope,  that  the  spiritual  kingdom  of 
Christ  would  not  only  continue  in  the  world,   but  would   be  much 
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more  widely  diffused  than  it  now  is,  and  hereafter  would  become 
absolutely  universal.  And  this  expectation  {spes  meliorum  tempo- 
rum),  is  perfectly  accordant  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  is  the 
point  to  which  all  the  middle  part  of  the  Apocalypse  refers  ;  viz,  from 
oh.  12:  18  to  20:  10,  the  victory  of  Christ  over  heathenism,  and  all 
sin  and  corruption  on  the  earth,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  after  which  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
saints  will  follow,  ch.  20:  11 — 22:  5.  This,  one  might  call  (if  he 
wished)  biblical  Chiliasm ;  in  this  there  is  nothing  of  enthusiasm  ; 
and  even  for  those  who  do  not  live  to  see  this  period,  the  anticipa- 
tion of  it  is  consoling  and  animating. 

But  Petersen,  who  came  from  the  school  of  Spener,  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth,  and  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
inculcated  in  his  writings  various  enthusiastic  ideas  on  this  subject. 
The  same  doctrine  was  taken  into  favor  about  the  same  time  by 
Burnet  in  England,  in  his  work,  "  De  statu  mort.  et  resurg."  At  a 
later  period,  Bengel  in  Germany  went  a  great  deal  too  far  in  many 
points  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse.  So,  many  Theolo- 
gians of  Wurtemberg,  Crusius  and  his  disciples,  and  Lavater  in 
Switzerland. 

A  good  developement  of  the  History  of  this  doctrine  is  contain- 
ed in  Corrodi's  "  Kritische  Geschichie  des  Chiliasmus,"  Frankfort 
und  Leipzig,  1781 — 1783.  It  was  principally  occasioned  by  Lava- 
ter's  views  on  this  subject. 

[Note.  Neander,  in  his  history  of  this  doctrine  (B.  I.  Abth.  III.  S.  1090), 
suggests  the  important  caution,  that  we  should  not  allow  ourselves,  through 
disgust  at  the  extravagant  visions  of  enthusiasts  about  the  Millenium,  to  de- 
cide against  what  we  are  really  justified  in  hoping  and  expecting,  as  to  the  fu- 
ture extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  As  the  Old  Testament  contains  an 
intimation  of  the  things  of  the  New  ;  so  Christianity  contains  an  intimation 
of  a  higher  order  of  things  hereafter,  which  it  will  be  the  means  of  introduc- 
ing ;  but  faith  must  necessarily  come  before  sight.  The  divine  revelations  en- 
able us  to  see  but  a  little,  now  and  then,  of  this  higher  order,  and  not  enough 
to  form  a  complete  picture.  As  prophecy  is  always  obscure  until  its  fulfill- 
ment ;  so  must  be  also  the  last  predictions  of  Christ  respecting  the  destiny  of 
his  Church,  until  the  entrance  of  that  higher  order. 

There  are  three  degrees  in  the  manner  of  holding  this  doctrine,  described 
as  crassus,  subtilis,  suhtilissimus,  according  to  the  proportion  in  which  enthu- 
siastic and  visionary  conceptions  are  mingled  with  the  scriptural  idea  of  the 
future  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  The  lowest  kind  is  characterized  by  the  be- 
hcf  of  the  visible  appearance  and  reignof  Christ  upon  the  earth,  a  resurrection 
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of  the  saints  before  the  general  Judgment,  and  their  living  with  Christ  in  the 
enjoyment  of  worldly  splendor  and  luxury,  for  a  thousand  years.  In  this 
form  it  was  held  by  many  of  the  ancient  Montanists,  and  by  the  Anabaptists 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  more  refined  and  scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
Millenium,  as  held  by  Spener,  Vitringa  and  others,  excludes  the  idea  of  the  vis- 
ible appearance  of  Christ,  and  does  not  insist  upon  the  definite  period  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  but  only  holds  to  the  future  universal  extension  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  Christ.     Cf  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  S.  G65.— Tk.] 

III.  Future  conversion  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

The  doctrine  of  the  universal  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  Jews,  to  be  hoped  for  hereafter,  has  been  for  the  most 
part  taught  by  the  advocates  of  the  grosser  kind  of  Chiliasm.  Still 
the  former  doctrine  stands  in  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  lat- 
ter. And  many  Protestant  theologians,  who  are  far  from  assenting 
to  any  unscriptural  views  of  the  Millenium,  have  adopted  this  doc- 
trine, e.  g.  Michaelis,  Koppe,  and  others  still  more  lately.  But  some 
theologians  connected  with  both  of  these  doctrines  other  opinions 
which  do  not  entirely  accord  with  Scripture,  or  which  at  least  are 
not  in  all  parts  clearly  demonstrable  from  Scripture ;  e.  g.  Burnet, 
Bengel,  Crusius.  Hence  Ernesti  and  his  whole  school  were  very 
much  opposed  to  this  doctrine,  and  would  not  at  all  allow,  that  even 
the  remotest  hope  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  is  authorized  by  the 
New  Testament. 

It  has  happened  with  regard  to  this  subject,  as  it  often  does  in 
all  the  departments  of  human  knowledge,  that  opinions,  in  which 
there  has  been  an  intermixture  of  what  is  erroneous  and  incapable 
of  proof,  have  been  on  this  account  entirely  rejected,  instead  of 
being  carefully  sifted,  in  order  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false, 
that  which  may  be  proved  from  that  which  is  incapable  of  demonstra- 
tion. The  doctrine  itself  of  the  future  conversion  of  the  Jews  in- 
volves nothing  questionable  or  enthusiastic,  if  it  be  understood  only 
to  imply,  that  the  apostles  believed  and  taught,  that  the  Jews  would 
hereafter  abandon  their  prejudices  and  their  hardness  of  heart,  pos- 
sess a  taste  and  susceptibility  for  Christianity,  and  cordially  unite 
themselves  with  the  Christian  Church.  When  this  will  take  place, 
and  by  what  means  it  will  be  brought  about,  the  apostles  determine 
nothing  ;  and  with  regard  to  these  points,  nothing  is  known.  But 
an  expectation  of  this  event  is  found  in  their  writings. 

Two  things  on  this  subject  are  certain ;  viz.  (1)  That  it  was 
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always  a  current  doctrine  among  the  Jews,  that  all  the  gentiles 
would  at  last  become  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah ; 
and  with  reference  to  this  event  they  explained  many  passages  in 
their  prophets,  which,  when  read  impartially,  plainly  teach  this  very 
thing  ;  e.  g.  Ps.  22:  28.  Is.  ii.  xii.  xl. — lxvi.  Zech.  14:  9,  16, 
coll.  Rev.  15:  4.  And  this  same  hope  is  clearly  expressed  by  Paul, 
especially  in  Rom.  xi. 

(2)  The  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the  apostles  and  afterwards,  ex- 
plained many  passages  in  their  prophets  as  referring  to  the  future 
restoration  of  their  people  at  the  time  of  the  Messiah  (Deut.  xxx.); 
and  these  passages  are  referred  in  the  New  Testament,  and  by  Paul, 
to  the  same  event ;  from  whence  it  is  clear,  that  the  apostles  taught 
and  inculcated  the  same  thing  with  the  ancient  prophets  ;  e.  g.  Is. 
10:  21.  59:  20.  Jerem.  31:  1,  sq.  Hos  3:  5.  Zech.  14:  6.  9:  10. 
These  passages  indeed,  have  all  been  differently  interpreted  in  mod- 
ern times.  Cf.  Doederlein's  work,  Giebt  uns  die  Bible  Hoffnung 
zu  einer  allgemeinen  Judenbekehrung  1"  But  the  Jews  under- 
stood these  passages  to  refer  to  the  restoration  of  their  nation,  and 
the  New  Testament  gives  them  the  same  explanation.  This  is  his- 
torically certain  ;  and  upon  this  every  thing  depends,  when  the 
question  is,  Whether  the  Neio  Testament  teaches  this  doctrine  ? 
Vid.  Schottgen,  in  the  book,  "  Jesus,  der  wahre  Messias."  Eisen- 
menger,  Entdecktes  Judenthum  ;  and  Koppe  on  Rom.  XI. 

We  may  come  now  more  easily  to  the  examination  of  the  cele- 
brated passage,  Rom.  11:  25,  sq.  Ernesti  and  others  understand 
the  nccg'lagai^l  amii^ijaiTat,  thus  :  all  "  Israel  can  be  delivered  ;"  but 
this  does  not  accord  with  v.  31,  I'va  avzoi  ikerj'&coai',  and  v.  32, 
Tovg  Ticcpzag,  iXn^aij.  We  cannot  render  these  clauses :  in  order 
that  God  CAN  have  pity ;  no,  he  will  actually  have  mercy  upon 
them.  Nor  can  we  see  any  reason,  according  to  this  interpretation, 
why  Paul  should  adopt  such  a  high  and  elevated  tone  with  regard 
to  a  matter  which  is  self-evident,  or  how  he  could  call  this  (.ivazij- 
Qiov.  It  is  also  equally  unintelligible,  if  this  were  all,  what  should 
have  induced  Paul  so  solemnly  to  celebrate  and  magnify  the  divine 
wisdom,  vs.  33 — 36.  But  every  thing  is  plain  and  consistent,  if 
Paul  is  understood  here  to  speak  the  language  of  prophecy.  He 
proceeds  on  the  ground  of  the  expectation,  universally  prevalent 
among  his  countrymen,  and  authorized  by  the  ancient  prophets; 
he  rectifies  their  ideas  with  regard  to  their  future  restoration,  dis- 
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cards  their  false  conceptions,  their  hopes  of  earthly  good,  and  then 
says,  with  great  assurance,  that  all  Israel  will  hereafter  be  converted 
to  Christ,  as  all  the  Gentiles  will  come  to  worship  him  ;  although, 
when  he  wrote,  there  was  no  human  probability  of  either  of  these 
events.  But  in  all  this,  he  does  not  give  the  least  countenance  to 
the  enthusiastic  conceptions  frequently  entertained  on  this  subject. 
He  does  not  fix  any  definite  time.  But  theologians  have  often  been 
unwilling  to  allow,  that  Paul  affirmed  the  final  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  because  enthusiastic  ideas  have  often  been  connected  with 
this  doctrine,  or  because  they  have  regarded  this  event  as  either 
impossible  or  improbable,  since  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centu- 
ries, there  are  no  signs  of  its  accomplishment. 

The  sentiment  of  this  passage  is  as  follows  :  '  I  must  propose 
one  other  important  subject  for  your  (i.  e.  the  Gentile  converts) 
consideration, — a  subject  with  which  you  have  been  hitherto  unac- 
quainted, and  which  has  therefore  been  disregarded  by  you,  in  or- 
der that  you  may  not  be  proud  of  your  advantages  over  the  un- 
believing Jews.  Namely,  some  of  the  Jews  will  continue  unbeliev- 
ing until  all  the  Gentiles  who  are  chosen  by  God  {■nh'iQcof.ia  f&vMv) 
shall  have  believed  in  Christ.  (This  will,  therefore,  first  take 
place.)  But  when  this  is  first  brought  about  {kolI  ovzoj  for  nal 
roxi  or  I'netia  vid.  Koppe),  i.  e.  when  all  the  Gentiles  have  first 
become  believers  (now  follows  the  (.ivoiiqQiov),  then  will  the  nation 
of  the  Israelites  also  experience  salvation  {aco&i^aiTui),  by  embra- 
cing the  Christian  faith.  For,  thus  it  is  said  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
Deliverer  (Messiah)  will  come  out  of  Zion  (David's  line),  and  then 
will  I  free  Jacob  from  his  sins  (Is.  xlix.).'  Cf  Koppe,  on  this  pas- 
sage. Paul  here  quotes  the  same  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
from  which  the  Jews  had  always  proved,  that  an  entire  restoration 
of  their  nation  was  predicted  by  the  prophets;  though  he  did  not 
understand  them,  as  they  often  did,  to  refer  to  an  external,  civil  res- 
toration. 

Vol.  II.  81 
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<5i  155.   Of  the  generalJudgment,  and  the  end  of  the  present  consti- 
tution of  the  world. 

I.  The  general  Judgment. 

The  following  texts  may  be  considered  as  the  most  important  re- 
lating to  the  last  Judgment ;  viz.  Matt.  25;  31.  John  v.  2  Thess.  1:  7 
—  10.  1  Thess.  4:  16, 17.  2  Pet.  3:  7— 13.  I  Cor.  xv.  and  Rev.  20: 
11. — In  illustration  of  this  doctrine,  it  may  be  observed, 

(1)  According  to  the  uniform  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
Judgment  of  the  world  will  follow  immediately  after  the  general 
Resurrection  ;  and  then  will  be  the  end  of  the  world,  or  of  its  pres- 
ent constitution.     Cf  1  Cor.  xv. 

(2)  This  doctrine  of  a  general  judgment  of  the  world,  was  also 
prevalent  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  ; 
although  they  frequently  associated  with  it  many  incorrect  notions. 
This  doctrine,  as  well  as  that  of  future  retribution  and  resurrection, 
was  without  doubt,  more  and  more  developed  and  illustrated,  under 
the  divine  guidance  and  direction,  by  the  prophets  and  teachers  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  who  lived  after  the  Exile  ;  vid.  §  149,  II.  2.  This 
was  done  more  particularly  at  the  same  period  of  time  in  which 
those  other  doctrines  were  developed.  But  there  are  also  passages 
in  Daniel  which  allude  to  this  event ;  e.  g.  ch.  xii. 

Before  the  Exile,  the  doctrine  of  the  Judgment  as  a  solemn, 
formal  transaction  at  the  end  of  the  world,  was  not  clearly  taught. 
At  that  time,  the  Jews  held  only  the  general  truth,  that  God  is  the 
righteous  Judge  of  the  world,  who  in  his  own  time  would  pronounce 
righteous  sentence  upon  all  men,  according  to  their  deserts,  and 
bring  all  their  works,  even  the  most  secret,  to  light ;  vid.  Ps.  9:  5 — 
9.  Eccl.  9:  9.  12:  13,  14.  The  doctrine  which  was  afterwards  de- 
veloped among  the  Jews,  and  in  the  form  in  which  it  existed  among 
them  at  the  time  of  Christ,  was  expressly  authorized  and  confirm- 
ed by  him  as  true,  and  as  constituting  a  part  of  his  religious  sys- 
tem ;  in  such  a  way,  however,  as  to  exclude  the  false  additions  of 
the  Jewish  teachers. 

(3)  The  holding  of  this  judgment,  as  well  as  the  raising  of  the 
dead,  is  commonly  ascribed  in  the  New  Testament  to  Christ,  and 
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represented  as  a  commission  or  plenipotentiary  power,  which  the  Fa- 
ther had  given  to  the  man  Jesus,  as  Messiah.  Thus  it  is  said,  Rom. 
2:  16,  {ftog  (cf.  v.  6.)  ngcveJ  rd  uQvmd  ccvxtgcono)!/  did  'Jtjgov  and 
Christ  himself  says,  John  5:22,  25,  xgiaiv  ndouv  d^dcoae  no  vim. 
Vid.  Matt.  16:  27.  Acts  10:  42.  17:  31.  Cf.  §  98,  II.  3,  and  Mo- 
rns p.  294,  not.  8,  and  p.  296,  not.  3.  Christ  himself  assigns  it  as 
the  reason,  why  God  had  entrusted  to  him  the  holding  of  this 
Judgment,  that  he  is  a  man  {vioQ  dv&Qo'mov)  ;  John  5:  27,  coll. 
Acts  17:  31,  dvi'iQ.  God  has  constituted  him  the  Judge  of  men, 
because  he  is  man,  and  knows,  from  his  own  experience,  all  the 
sufferings  and  infirmities  to  which  our  nature  is  exposed,  and  can 
therefore  be  compassionate  and  indulgent;    Heb.  2:  14 — 17,  coll. 

1  Tim.  2:  5. 

(4)  Names  given  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  last  Judgment.  The 
time  of  this  Judgment,  and  the  Judgment  itself,  are  called  in  the 
passages  already  cited,  -t]f.itQa  (QT"')  migiov  or  '/tjaov,  Xgiozov,  x.  r. 
I.;  also  ijfxtQa  fieydkr]  (bi^5  ^^"'),  Judev.  6;  ttglaig  (sometimes 
written    y-araxgiaig),  ngif-ia,    nugovalu  Xgiarov,    1  Thess.  4:  15. 

2  Thess.  2:  1 ;  fG^dzr]  ri^itga,  John  6:  39,  40,  44.  Hence  the  ec- 
clesiastical name  of  this  transaction,  JWfi^c^M/n  extremum,  or  novissi- 
mum,  the  last  Judgment,  because  it  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  the 
world  that  now  is.  The  term,  the  last  Judgment,  is  not  used,  how- 
ever, in  the  New  Testament.  Nor  are  the  phrases  laj^dit}  rj^itga 
and  TO  ta^dtov  tmv  rifitg(av  used  exclusively  with  reference  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  They  often  designate  merely  the  future,  coming 
days,  e.  g.  2  Tim.  3:  1.  2  Pet.  3:  3  ;  like  t3^72'^ri  n^-jhN  ,  Gen.  49: 
1.  They  sometimes  also  denote  the  last  period  of  the  tcorld,  or  the 
times  of  the  Messiah ;  e.  g.  Heb.  1:1.  1  Pet.  1:20,  like  nXt]  aici- 
voiv,  aloiv  (.lilXwp,  Heb.  Nnin  tib^^  . 

(5)  The  time  of  the  Judgment  or  of  the  end  of  the  tcorld,  and  its 
signs  or  precursors  ;  vid.  Morus  p.  304,  §  13. — According  to  the  as- 
surance of  the  Apostles  this  time  is  unknown.  Yet  many  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  at  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  supposed  that  it 
would  take  place  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
of  the  Jewish  state,  because  the  Jews  believed  that  their  temple  and 
city  would  stand  until  the  end  of  the  world  ;  vid.  §  98,  II.  3.  But 
the  Apostles  never  affirmed  this  ;  they  never  pretended  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  divine  revelation  respecting  the  time  ;  but  contented  them- 
selves with  saying,  that  it  would  come  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 
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like  a  thief  in  the  night ;  1  Thess.  5:  3.  2  Pet.  3:  10.  In  the  first 
of  these  texts,  Paul  shows  that  this  event  was  not  so  near,  as  some  at 
that  time  supposed  ;  and  in  the  second,  Peter  shows,  that  the  actu- 
al coming  of  this  event  could  not  be  doubted,  merely  because  it 
seemed  to  some  to  be  long  delayed.  In  2  Cor.  4:  14,  Paul  considers 
himself  and  his  contemporaries  as  being  among  those,  wlinm  God 
zcoidcl  raise  from  the  dead  through  Christ ;  he  did  not,  therefore, 
expect  himself  to  survive  the  Judgment  of  the  World,  although  from 
other  passages  it  might  seem,  that  he  at  least  wished  he  might.  It 
is  not  by  chance,  that  the  declaration  of  the  Apostles,  that  they  could 
not  determine  the  time  and  the  hour  of  this  event,  is  so  clearly  pre- 
served to  us.  Were  there  any  reason  to  charge  them  with  the  op- 
posite, to  what  contempt  would  their  doctrine  be  exposed ! 

As  to  the  signs  and  precursors  of  this  event,  nothing  can  be  very 
definitely  determined  from  the  New  Testament ;  nothing  certainly 
by  which  we  can  draw  conclusions  with  any  safety,  with  regard  to 
the  precise  time  of  its  occurrence.  No  indications,  pointing  defi- 
nitely to  the  day  and  hour,  can  be  expected,  especially  for  this  rea- 
son, that  the  coming  of  this  event  is  always  described  as  sudden  and 
unexpected;  cf  2  Pet.  3:  10.  Even  with  regard  to  the  far  less  im- 
portant revolution  among  the  Jewish  people,  in  the  overthrow  of 
their  state,  it  is  said.  Matt.  13:  32,  that  the  exact  time  when  it  would 
take  place,  no  one  bat  God  knew,  not  even  the  angels  nor  the  Son 
of  Man,  in  his  humiliation.  And  yet  there  have  never,  at  any  period, 
been  wanting  persons,  who  have  undertaken  to  determine  definitely 
the  time  and  hour  of  this  event.  They  have  commonly  reasoned 
from  some,  and  often  very  arbitrary,  explanations  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  from  calculations  drawn  from  the  same.  This  ingenious  search 
after  the  time  and  hour  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  predictions, 
is  not  according  to  the  mind  and  will  of  Christ,  since  it  usually  leads 
to  the  neglect  of  what  is  more  important ;  and  besides,  nothing  is 
gained  by  it ;  vid.  Acts  1:  7. 

In  the  earliest  age  of  the  Church,  many  supposed,  that  the  end  of 
the  world  would  follow  immediately  upon  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
When  this  event  was  passed,  other  calculations  were  made.  In  the 
tenth  century  the  opinion  was  very  prevalent  in  the  Western  Church, 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  near  at  hand,  because,  according  to 
Rev.  20:  3,  4,  theMillenial  kingdom  should  commence  after  a  thou- 
sand years.     This  belief  had  the  effect,  upon   the  multitudes  who 
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adopted  it,  to  render  them  inactive  ;  they  squandered  and  consum- 
ed their  goods;  they  suffered  their  houses  to  go  to  ruin;  and  many 
families  were  reduced  to  want.  ^Jence  in  the  eleventh  century 
there  was  more  building  and  repairing  done,  than  at  any  other  pe- 
riod. 

From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  way  to  promote  the  conver- 
sion of  men,  is  not  as  it  were  to  compel  them  to  it,  by  the  fear  of 
the  proximity  of  the  last  day.  Even  in  modern  times  many  theolo- 
gians, and  those  too  of  some  celebrity,  have  entered  into  calculations 
of  this  kind,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Apocalypse;  e.  g.  Bengel,  Cru- 
sius,  and  others. 

What  we  are  definitely  taught  on  this  subject  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament may  be  stated  as  follows  :  the  Christian  Church  will  hereafter 
be  subjected  to  great  temptation  from  heathen  profaneness,  from 
false,  delusive  doctrine,  and  extreme  moral  corruption,  and  will  seem 
for  a  time  to  be  ready  to  perish  from  these  causes  ;  but  then  Christ 
will  appear,  and  according  to  his  promi.se,  triumph  over  this  opposi- 
tion ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  end  of  the  world  come  ; 
Christ  will  visibly  appear,  and  hold  the  general  Judgment,  and  con- 
duct the  pious  into  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed.  This  is  the  distinct 
doctrine  of  Paul,  2  Thess.  2:  3 — 12,  and  is  taught  throughout  the 
Apocalypse,  12: 18 — 22:  5,  and  this  is  sufficient  for  our  instruction, 
warning,  and  comfort. 

(6)  As  to  the  nature  of  the  general  Judgment,  and  the  inanner 
in  which  it  will  be  conducted  by  Christ,  we  can  state  on  scriptural 
authority  only  the  following  particulars. 

{(i)  That  Christ  will  pronounce  sentence  upon  «// men,  even  on 
those  who  have  lived  in  paganism,  Rom.  2:  6,  sq.  Acts  17:  71,  vid. 
§  98,  II.  3.  Final  sentence  will  then,  too,  be  pronounced  upon  the 
Evil  Spirits,  Jude  v.  6.  2  Pet.  2:  4.  Matt.  25:  41.  For  other  texts, 
of  Morus  p.  294,  not.  1.  and  3. 

(6)  This  sentence  w  ill  be  ?-igJitenus  and  impartial,  2  Tim.  4:  8. 
Every  one  will  be  judged  according  to  the  light  he  has  enjoyed,  and 
the  use  he  has  made  of  it.  Those  who  have  had  the  written  law, 
will  be  judged  according  to  that ;  the  heathen,  according  to  the 
light  of  nature,  Rom.  2:  13 — 10.  Those  who  have  had  greater 
knowledge,  and  more  opportunities  and  powers  for  doing  good  than 
others,  and  yet  have  neglected  or  abused  them,  will  receive  a  sever- 
er sentence;  etc.  Matt.  10:  15.  11.  23,  24.  2  Thess.  1:  5.  Morus 
p.  294,  not.  4. 
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(c)  This  will  be  the  Ji?ial  and  irrevocable  sentence,  by  which  re- 
wards will  be  bestowed  upon  the  righteous,  and  punishments  allot- 
ted to  the  wicked,  for  their  good  and  evil  actions,  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  hearts  ;  Matt.  25:  31—46.  2  Cor.  5: 10.  1  Cor.  4:  5.  Rom. 
2:  6,  16. 

Note.  It  has  for  a  long  time  been  disputed  among  theologians,  whether  the 
Judgment  of  the  World  will  be  an  external,  visible,  formal  transaction,  or 
whether  the  mere  decision  respecting  the  destiny  of  man,  the  actual  taking  effect 
of  retribution,  is  represented  under  the  image  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  like 
what  is  now  common  among  men  ?  The  reasons  alledged  on  both  sides  of  this 
question,  are  stated  by  Gerhard,  in  his  Loci  Theologici.  Cf.  Morus  p.  295,  not. 
1.  The  latter  opinion  is  adopted  by  many  theologians  at  the  present  time, 
e.  g.  Eckermann,  Henke,  and  others,  who  contend  that  this  whole  representa- 
tion was  intended  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles  to  be  merely  figurative,  and 
should  be  so  understood.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  New  Testament,  un- 
less its  language  is  arbitrarily  interpreted  and  explained  away,  that  the  first 
Christian  teachers  every  where  represent  the  Judgment  of  the  world,  as  a  sol- 
emn, visible  transaction,  distinct  from  retribution ;  though  its  more  particular 
nature  cannot  be  distinctly  determined  or  made  plain  to  us;  and  is,  therefore, 
described  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  most  part  by  figures.  This  is  very 
well  expressed  by  Morus  p.  295,  §  6.  If  tiie  New  Testament  taught  the  con- 
trary opinion,  its  doctrines  would  not  be  consistent  with  each  other.  For  ac- 
cording to  the  New  Testament,  man  will  possess  a  body,  even  in  the  future 
life,  and  continue  to  be,  as  he  now  is,  a  being  composed  both  of  sense  and  rea- 
son ;  and  so  there,  as  well  as  here,  he  will  have  the  want  of  something  cogni- 
zable by  the  senses. 

With  regard  to  this  subject,  as  well  as  many  others,  the  Bible  is  accustom- 
ed to  connect  figurative  and  literal  phraseology  together,  and  to  use  these  two 
modes  of  speech  interchangeably,  in  order  to  render  clear  and  impressive  to 
our  minds  many  things  which  could  not  otherwise  be  represented  plainlj'  and 
forcibly  enough.  Thus  it  is,  for  example,  in  the  discourses  of  Christ  on  this 
subject,  Matt.  IC:  27,  sq.,  and  ch.  xxv.  By  all  which  he  has  there  said  in  a 
figurative  style,  the  idea  should  be  impressed  that  Christ  will  visibly  appear, 
in  a  majestic  manner,  pronounce  some  innocent  and  others  guilty,  and  treat 
them  accordingly.  In  the  courts  of  the  ancients  it  was  a  custom,  to  place  the 
former  on  the  right  hand,  the  latter  on  the  left ;  and  every  one  who  heard  this 
discourse  of  Christ  knew  what  he  meant  by  this  representation.  He  taught 
the  same  truth  without  a  figure,  when  he  declared,  that  some  should  be  par- 
doned and  made  happy,  and  others  pronounced  guilty  and  punished. 

II.  Scriptural  doctrine  respecting  the  End  of  tlie  World. 

(1)   Even   the   ancient    Hebrews  believed,  that  as  the  world 
had  a  beginning,  it  would  also  have  an  end  ;  and  so  their  prophet* 
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speak  of  the  growing  old  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  They  teach, 
that  hereafter  the  whole  material  creation  will  become  unfit  for  its 
purposes,  and  useless  to  its  inhabitants,  and  that  God  will  then  lay 
by  the  aged  heavens,  like  an  old,  worn  out  garment,  and  create  a 
new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth.  Vid.  Ps.  102:  10 — 12,  where  this  is 
described,  in  opposition  to  the  eternity  and  unchangeableness  of 
God.     Cf  Heb.  1:  19—12. 

Our  seeing  the  constant  fluctuations  and  changes  of  all  things, 
the  wasting  and  falling  away  of  the  hardest  rocks,  and  other  obser- 
vations of  a  similar  nature,  may  lead  to  the  same  thought,  and  give 
it  confirmation. 

Hence  we  find,  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  such  expressions  as 
the  following,  iintil  the  heavens  are  no  more,  until  the  sun  and  the 
moon  are  no  more ;  e.  g.  Job  14:  12.  So  in  Ps.  72:  5,  7,  17,  where 
a  time  far  removed  is  expressed  by  this  phraseology ;  for  this  period 
was  naturally  conceived  of  as  far  distant,  since  changes  of  this  na- 
ture are  found  by  experience  to  require  a  long  time.  Moreover 
in  the  prophets,  such  expressions  as  the  destruction  of  the  Heavens 
and  of  the  Earth,  the  growing  pale  and  darkening  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  are  often  used  figuratively,  to  denote  great  changes  in  the 
world, — the  calamity  and  downfall  of  particular  states  and  countries, 
etc.,  e.  g.  Is.  xin.  (respecting  Babel)  ;  ch.  xxxiv.  Ezech.  xxir.  Rev. 
VI.  Matt.  24  :  29,  sq.  On  the  contrary  the  phrases  new  heavens, 
new  earth,  the  clear  shining  sun,  etc.,  are  used  to  denote  the  welfare, 
and  returning  prosperity  of  states ;  e.  g.  Is.  65:  17.  66:  22.  13:  10, 
et  passim.  But  these  very  figurative  expressions  presuppose  the  lit- 
eral idea. 

(2)  From  these  more  general  ideas  and  expectations  respecting 
great  changes  hereafter  to  take  place  in  the  Universe,  there  was  de- 
veloped among  the  Jews  and  other  nations,  the  more  definite  idea 
of  the  future  destruction  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  our  earth. 
Every  thing,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  hereafter  shattered  and  de- 
stroyed, but  not  annihilated  ;  since  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
structure,  there  would  come  forth  again  a  renewed  and  beautified 
creation.  Philo  says  (De  vita  Mosis,  Tom.  II.  p.  144,  ed.  Mangey), 
vt'a  uvacpttherai  tj  yr],  fxexa  xa&agaiv,  the  earth  shall  appear  new 
again,  after  its  purif  cation,  even  as  it  was  after  its  first  creation. 
He  calls  this  renovation  nuhyyivsalav,  vSMieQioiuov  rojv  axoixdoiv, 
y,.x.X  \  as  the  Greeks  also  denominated  the  same  thing  nuhyyevt- 
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oi'ttv  Torv  oXoiv, — an  expression  used  by  the  Stoics  with  reference  to 
this  subject.  This  end  of  the  world  was  not,  then,  described  as  its 
entire  destruction  or  annihilation. 

Now  Christ  and  the  Apostles  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  End  of 
the  World  very  distinctly  and  plainly,  and  sanctioned  what  was  pre- 
viously known  on  this  subject  by  their  own  authority ;  vid.  Matt.  5: 
18.  Luke  21:  33.  2  Pet.  Jii.  1  Cor.  xv.  Rev.  20:  11,  et  passim. 
But  among  the  Jews  and  some  others,  the  doctrine  prevailed,  that 
this  change  would  be  effected  by  a  general  conflagration.  This  be- 
lief in  such  a  conflagration  did  not  at  first  rest  upon  any  arguments 
drawn  from  a  profound  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy ;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  supposition  of  a  fire  burning  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  or  the  approximation  of  a  comet,  as  many  modern  writers 
have  thought,  but  they  were  first  led  to  this  belief,  and  afterwards 
confirmed  in  it,  by  thoughts  like  the  following  :  Water  and  Jire  are 
the  two  most  powerful  and  efficient  elements,  by  which  the  most 
violent  changes  are  produced  in  the  earth,  and  by  which  desolations 
and  renovations  are  effected.  Now  we  find  traditions  among  all 
nations  respecting  great  floods  of  water,  and  the  desolations  occa- 
sioned by  them  in  the  earliest  times.  According  to  Moses,  the  wa- 
ter originally  covered  the  whole  earth,  and  the  dry  land  issued  from 
thence,  and  then  followed  Noah's  flood.  It  was  now  the  expecta- 
tion, that  hereafter  the  other  still  more  fearful  element,  theflre,  which 
even  now  often  causes  such  terrible  desolations,  would  effect  a  still 
more  amazing  and  universal  revolution,  than  that  effected  by  the 
water,  and  that  by  this  means  the  earth  would  be  renewed  and  beau- 
tified. 

It  was  by  such  analogies  as  these,  that  this  traditionary  belief 
was  confirmed  and  illustrated  among  the  heathen  nations  where  it 
prevailed.  It  was  afterwards  adopted  by  many  philosophers  into 
their  systems,  and  advocated  by  them  on  grounds  of  natural  philoso- 
phy. Thus,  for  example,  Heraclitus  among  the  Greeks  contended 
for  such  a  conflagration  and  regeneration  of  the  earth  by  means  of 
fire  ;  and  so  after  him  the  Stoics.  Cf.  Cicero,  De  nat.  Deor.  II.  46  ; 
and  Seneca,  Ciusst.  Nat.  II.  2S— 30. 

This  doctrine  of  the  perishing  of  the  world  by  fire,  was  unques- 
tionably prevalent  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  although  Philo  does  not  accede  to  it  in  his  book  nipl  acf- 
■&agGlag  noo/xov.     The  arguments  which  he  there  brings  against  it, 
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are,  however,  extremely  meagre,   built  partly  upon  arbitrary  meta- 
physical reasoning,  and  partly  upon  a  play  on  the  word  xooj-iog. 

In  one  passage  of  the  New  Testament,  this  doctrine  is  very  dis- 
tinctly stated,  2  Pet.  3:  7 — 13.  It  cannot  be  thought,  that  what  is 
here  said  respecting  the  burning  of  the  world  is  to  be  understood 
figuratively  as  Wetstein  supposes  :  because  the  fire  is  here  too  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  literal  water  of  the  flood,  to  be  so  understood. 
It  is  the  object  of  Peter  to  refute  the  boast  of  scoffers,  that  all  things 
bad  remained  unchanged  from  the  beginning,  and  that  therefore  no 
day  of  Judgment  and  no  end  of  the  world  could  be  expected.  And 
so  he  says,  that  originally,  at  the  time  of  the  Creation,  the  whole 
earth  was  covered  and  overflowed  with  water,  Gen.  i.,  and  that  from 
hence  the  dry  land  appeared  ;  and  the  same  was  true  at  the  time  of 
Noah's  flood.  But  there  is  yet  to  come  a  great  Jire-rcvolution. 
The  heavens  and  the  earth  (the  earth  with  its  atmosphere)  are  re- 
served, or  kept  in  store,  for  the  fire,  until  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
V.  10 ;  at  that  time  the  Heavens  will  pass  away  {nagt'gyeo&ai) 
with  a  great  noise,  the  elements  will  be  dissolved  by  fervent  heat, 
and  every  thing  upon  the  earth  will  be  burnt  up.  The  same  thing 
is  taught  in  v.  12,  But  in  v.  13,  Peter  gives  the  design  of  this  Re- 
volution ;  it  will  not  be  an  annihilation,  but  "  we  expect  a  new  heav- 
en, and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dvvelleth  righteousness  ;"  i.  e.  an  en- 
tirely new,  altered,  and  beautified  abode  for  man,  to  be  built  from 
the  ruins  of  his  former  dwelling-place,  as  the  future  habitation  of 
the  pious;  cf  Rev.  21:  1,  sq.  This  will  be  very  much  in  the  same 
way,  as  a  more  perfect  and  an  immortal  body  will  be  reared  from 
the  body  which  we  now  possess. — The  passage,  Rom.  8:  19,  sq.  al- 
so treats  of  this  renovation  and  beautifying  of  the  world,  Vid.  Mo- 
rus,  p.  303,  not.  5.  Cf  with  regard  to  the  subjects  here  discussed, 
Siiskind's  "  Magazin  fiir  christliche  Dogmatik  und  Moral,"  lOtes 
St.  No.  2,  respecting  the  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  world  and  the  raiser  of  the  dead  ;  and  No.  3,  the  decla- 
rations of  Jesus  in  which  he  ascribes  to  himself  the  raising  of  the 
dead,  the  judging  of  the  world,  and  a  kingdom  at  the  end  of  the 
world. 
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§  156.   Of  the  punishments  of  Hell,  or  eternal  condemnation. 

I.  Scriptural  names  and  representations  of  these  punishments,  and  of  the  place  where  they  viill 

be  inflicted. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  the  time  of 
Christ, — a  doctrine  which  he  himself  receives  as  true,  and  express- 
ly authorizes  and  confirms, — the  wicked  are  miserable,  and  the 
righteous  happy,  even  immediately  after  death  ;  cf.  what  was  said 
respecting  the  intermediate  state,  §  150.  Still  it  is  not  until  after 
the  day  of  Judgment,  that  the  perfect  blessedness  of  the  righteous, 
or  the  entire  misery  of  the  wicked,  will  properly  commence,  and 
they  enter  upon  the  state  of  full  retribution.  The  former  will  then 
go  to  an  abode  of  joy, — the  latter,  to  a  place  of  sorrow.  Vid.  Wet- 
stein  on  Matt.  25:  46.  The  condition  of  wicked  men  and  of  the 
fallen  Angels  before  the  day  of  Judgment,  is  described  by  the  sa- 
cred writers,  as  like  that  of  malefactors  while  yet  in  prison,  before 
the  final  judicial  sentence  is  pronounced  upon  them. 

The  place  in  which  they  are  confined  is  properly  called  TaQ- 
ruQog,  and  it  is  a  part  of  Hades, — the  invisible  world,  in  which  bad 
angels  and  ungodly  men  are  reserved  until  the  day  of  Judgment ; 
vid.  §  150,  I.  1.  This  place  is  also  called  ^ocfog,  or  o'AOTog  in  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  and  in  the  2  Pet.  ii.,  and  (fvXaKt]  in  1  Pet.  3:  19. 
Even  in  this  place  the  wicked  are  represented  as  indeed  unhappy, 
but  their  complete  misery  will  not  commence  until  after  judicial 
sentence  has  been  pronounced  upon  them. 

The  place  of  punishment  after  Judgment,  is  not  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  nor  is  it  known  distinctly,  whether  the  Jews  conceived 
of  it  as  under  the  earth,  or  as  entirely  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our 
planet.  The  term  udrig  is  not  used  in  the  Scriptures  to  designate 
specifically  this  place,  for  biN-IJ  and  adrig  are  the  names  given  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  where  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  both 
abide  after  death  ;  vid.  §  150,  I.  The  more  appropriate  designa- 
tions of  this  place  are  Ufivt]  nvfjog  -nui  &iiov,  Rev.  20:  10,  15  ;  and 
yetvva,  Matt.  10:  28.  5:  22,  on  which  place  cf  Wetstein. 

The  names  given  to  these  punishments  themselves,  both  before 
and  after  Judgment,  are  in  part  figurative ;  and  many  terms  which 
were  commonly  applied  by  the  Jews  to  this  subject,  are  retained  in 
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the  New  Testament.  These  images  are  taken  from  death,  capital 
punishments,  tortures,  prisons,  etc;  and  it  is  the  design  of  the  sa- 
cred writers,  in  using  such  figure's,  to  awaken  the  idea  of  something 
terrible  and  fearful  ;  future  punishment,  they  niean  to  teach  will 
awaken  in  men  the  same  feelings  of  distress,  as  are  produced  by  the 
objects  employed  to  represent  it. — Some  of  the  more  general  and 
literal  names  of  this  punishment  are,  oled^gog  aiojvcog,  2  Thess.  1: 
9 ;  ogyt]  (xtXlovoa,  Matt.  3:  7  ;  Kolaaig  aiojviog.  Matt.  25:  46 ;  ^a- 
cuvotf,  Luke  16:  24,  25.  The  more  figurative  names  are  d^avuxog, 
John  8:  51.  11:  26  ;  ■^dvazog  dfvvfgog,  Rev.  20:  6,  etc.  vid.  §  147, 
II.;  OitOTog  and  C6(fog  xov  aaoiovg,  Matt.  xxv.  Jude  v.  6,  sq.  ; 
Tiv()  aiwviov,  g)Ao|  nvgog,  Matt.  25:  41.  18:  8.  2  Thess.  1:9;  the 
worm  which  dies  not,  Mark  9:  44,  where  the  comparison  is  taken 
from  Is.  66:  24  ;  noQivtof^ai  and  ■&(ov,  in  opposition  to  beholding 
the  countenance  of  God,  Matt.  25:  41  ;  having  no  rest  day  or  night, 
Rev.  14:  11,  etc. 

Many  of  the  Jews,  and  some  even  of  the  Church  Fathers,  took 
these  terms  in  an  entirely  literal  sense,  and  supposed  there  would 
be  literal  fire,  etc.,  in  Hell.  But  nothing  more  can  be  inferred  with 
certainty  from  the  words  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  than  that  they 
meant  by  these  images,  to  describe  great  and  unending  misery. 
The  name  adopted  by  the  schoolmen,  damnatio  (sterna  is  founded 
upon  Heb.  6:  2,  where  we  find  y.Qi^a  (i.  e.  xaraxpt/ua)  aio)viov, 
cf  2  Thess.  1:9. 

11.  Nature  of  future  Punishments. 

It  is  certain  from  the  plainest  declaration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
(cf  §  155),  and  may  also  be  proved  on  grounds  of  reason,  that  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  the  future  world,  stands  in  most  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  present  life.  The  rewards  and  blessedness  of  the 
world  to  come,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  salutary  and  happy  conse- 
quences of  the  present  life  and  conduct  of  men  ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
the  punishments  there  to  be  endured,  and  future  misery,  as  the  sad 
and  fatal  consequences  of  their  character  and  actions  in  this  world. 
Our  future  good  or  evil  estate  is  dependent  upon  our  present  life  and 
character. 

The  divine  punishments  are  divided  into  natural,  and  positive 
or  arbitrary,  and  both  these  kinds  belong  to  future  punishment. 
Vid.  §§  31,  86,  87. 
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(1)  Among  natural  punishments  we  may  reckon  the  following  ; 
viz. 

(a)  The  loss  or  deprivation  of  eternal  happiness,  poena  damni.. 
Matt.  7;  21—23,  unoywQihe  an  (/.lov.  Matt  22:  13.  25:  41  ;  in 
all  of  these  texts  the  representation  is  figurative.  Cf  2  Thess.  1:  9, 
dlxi]v  riaovoiv — ano  -ngoGomov  xov  xvgtov,  i.  e.  removed  from 
Christ,  and  from  the  happiness  which  he  enjoys. 

{h)  The  painful  sensations  which  are  the  natural  consequence 
of  committing  sin,  and  of  an  inpenitent  heart,  poe?ia  senstts.  These 
punishments  an  inevitable,  and  connected  as  closely  and  inseparably 
with  sin,  as  any  effect  with  its  cause.  From  the  consciousness  of 
being  guilty  of  sin,  arise,  regret,  sorrow,  and  remorse  of  conscience, 
and  it  is  these  inward  pangs,  which  are  the  most  grievous  and  tor- 
menting. The  conscience  of  man  is  a  stern  accuser,  which  cannot 
be  refuted  or  bribed,  and  the  more  its  voice  is  disregarded  or  sup- 
pressed here  upon  earth,  the  more  loudly  will  it  speak  hereafter. 
For  man  will  then  be  no  longer  surrounded,  as  he  is  in  this  world, 
with  external  circumstances  which  distract  the  mind,  and  prevent 
him  from  seeing  the  heinousness  of  sin,  and  from  reflecting  on  his 
unhappy  situation.  He  will  pass  at  once  from  the  noise  and  tumult 
of  the  things  of  sense,  into  the  stillness  of  the  future  world,  and  will 
there  awake  to  reflection.  He  will  then  see,  how  he  has  neglect- 
ed the  means  of  improvement  and  salvation,  and  to  what  irreparable 
injury  he  has  thus  exposed  himself 

Add  to  this,  that  the  propensity  to  sin,  the  passions  and  evil  de- 
sires, which  in  this  world  occupy  the  human  heart,  are  carried  along 
into  the  next.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  they  will  be  sudden- 
ly eradicated,  as  by  a  miracle  ;  and  this  is  not  promised.  But  these 
desires  and  propensities  can  no  longer  find  satisfaction  in  the  future 
world,  where  man  will  be  placed  in  an  entirely  diflferent  situation, 
and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  objects  entirely  new  ;  hence  they  will 
become  the  more  inflamed.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  is 
plain  therefore,  that  the  state  of  such  a  man  hereafter  must  necessa- 
rily be  miserable.  Shame,  regret,  remorse,  hopelessness,  and  abso- 
lute despair,  are  the  natural,  inevitable,  and  extremely  dreadful  con- 
sequences of  the  sins  committed  in  this  life. 

(2)  But  there  are  also,  according  to  the  most  incontrovertible 
declarations  of  the  Scriptures,  positive  or  arbitrary  punishments, 
J.  e.  such  as  stand  in  no  natural  and  necessary  connexion  with  sin  ; 
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vid.  Morus,  p.  297,  not.  2.  This  is,  indeed,  denied  by  those  who 
will  not  allow  that  God  inflicts  any  arbitrary  punishment.s,  vid.  §  31 , 
80,  87.  But  even  if  they  suppose  ^hey  can  make  their  opinion  ap- 
pear probable  on  philosophical  grounds,  they  ought  not  still  to  as- 
sert, that  the  doctrine  of  positive  punishments  is  not  taught  in  the 
Bible.  All  the  ancient  nations,  who  believed  in  the  punishments 
of  Hell,  regarded  these  punishments,  at  least  the  most  severe  and 
terrible  of  them,  as  positive  or  arbih'ary,  i.  e.  as  depending  on  the 
will  of  the  Legislator  ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  they  regarded  the  re- 
wards of  the  pious,  as  not  merely  natural,  but  principally  arbitrary. 

There  are,  in  fact,  but  few  men  in  such  a  state,  that  the  merely 
natural  punishments  of  sin  will  appear  to  them  terrible  enough  to 
deter  them  from  the  commission  of  it.  And  so  for  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  the  doctrine  of  positive  punishments  should  be  retain- 
ed in  popular  instruction.  Experience  also  shows,  that  to  threaten 
positive  punishment  has  far  more  effect,  as  well  upon  the  cultivated 
as  the  uncultivated,  in  deterring  them  from  crime,  than  to  announce 
and  lead  men  to  expect  the  merely  natural  consequences  of  sin,  be 
they  ever  so  terrible.  Hence  we  may  see  why  it  is,  that  the  New 
Testament  says  little  of  natural  punishments,  (although  these  be- 
yond a  question  await  the  wicked,)  and  makes  mention  of  them  in 
particular  far  less  frequently,  than  of  positive  punishments  ;  and 
why,  in  those  passages  which  treat  of  the  punishments  of  Hell,  such 
expressions  and  images  are  almost  always  employed,  as  suggest  and 
confirm  the  idea  of  positive  punishments;  cf  No.  I.  of  this  Section 
ad  finem. 

Those,  therefore,  who  consider  Jesus  to  be  a  teacher  of  truth,  in 
whose  mouth  there  was  no  guile,  must  necessarily  believe  also  his  of- 
ten repeated  declarations  on  this  subject.  It  is  very  inconsistent  in 
some  modern  philosophers  and  theologians  to  admit  of  positive  re- 
loards  for  the  pious,  and  yet  deny  positive  punishments  for  the  wick- 
ed. We  are  indeed  compelled  to  admit  positive  rewards,  because 
those  which  are  merely  natural  are  not  sufficient  to  complete  the 
measure  of  our  happiness.  If  the  positive  rewards  are  probable  on 
grounds  of  reason,  how  can  it  be  said,  that  positive  punishments 
are  impossible  and  contradictory  ?  It  was,  moreover,  the  prevailing 
doctrine  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  that  punishments  are 
for  the  most  part  positive,  and  that  they  affect  even  the  body. 
Hence  the  words  of  Christ,  unoXioat  xfjv^v^  ««'  otSjua,  Matt.  10: 
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28.  For  since  the  impenitent  will  be  again  clothed  with  a  body  at 
the  Resurrection,  this  body  must  participate  in  their  punishment,  as 
the  body  of  the  righteous  will  participate  in  their  reward. 

As  to  the  question,  In  what  these  positive  or  corporeal  punish- 
ments toill  consist ;  no  definite  answer  can  be  drawn  from  the  Bible  ; 
because  it  is  plainly  intended,  that  all  the  representations  made  of 
this  subject  should  be  understood  figuratively  and  by  way  of  com- 
parison ;  i.  e.  these  punishments  will  consist  of  pains  like  those,  e.  g. 
arising  from  fire,  or  from  a  gnawing  worm.  We  are  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  in  which  we  shall  be  hereafter,  and  with  the 
nature  of  our  future  body,  that  no  strictly  literal  representation  of 
future  punishments  could  be  made  intelligible  to  us.  Even  the 
place  in  which  the  wicked  are  confined  will  contribute  much  to 
their  misery;  also  the  company  of  other  sinners,  and  of  evil  spirits, 
a  circumstance,  particularly  mentioned  in  Matt.  25:  41. 

Note.  The  efforts  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  even  the 
common  people  and  the  young,  that  no  positive  divine  punishments  are  to  be 
expected  in  the  world  to  come,  have  ever  had  a  most  injurious  tendency,  as 
the  history  of  alt  ages  will  show.  For  the  deep-rooted  expectation  of  such 
punishments  among  all  nations,  has  always  been  a  check  upon  the  more  gross 
out-breakings  of  sin.  It  was  from  this  expectation  that  the  oath  derived  its 
sacredness  and  inviolableness.  It  i.s  often  said  by  Cicero  and  others,  that  all 
philosophers,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  are  agreed  in  this,  that  the  gods  do  not 
punish,  deos  non  nocere.  But  as  soon  as  this  opinion  of  the  philosophers  be- 
gan to  prevail  among  the  people,  it  produced,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
all  the  Roman  writers,  the  most  disastrous  consequences,  which  lasted  for 
centuries.  No  subsequent  efforts  could  ever  succeed  in  awakening  a  fear  of 
divine  punishments  in  the  minds  of  the  great  multitude.  Hence  resulted  the 
deplorable  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Truth  and  faith  ceased,  chasti- 
ty became  contemptible,  perjury  was  practised  without  slianie,  and  every 
species  of  luxurious  excess  and  of  cruelty  was  indulged.  To  tliis  corruption, 
no  philosopher  was  able  to  oppose  any  effectual  resistance  ;  until  at  length  its 
course  was  arrested  by  Christianity. 

Among  Christians  themselves  such  efforts  have  always  been  followed  by 
similar  disastrous  consequences. 

(1)  The  papal  sale  of  indulgences,  which  became  general  during  the 
twelfth,  and  the  succeeding  centuries,  and  especially  after  the  Crusades,  had  a 
tendency,  in  the  same  way,  to  diminish  the  fear  of  positive  divine  punish- 
ments;  because  it  was  supposed  one  might  purchase  exemption  from  them. 
The  result  of  this  delusion  was  equally  deplorable  in  this  case,  as  in  the  one 
before  mentioned  ;  the  greatest  immoralities  prevailed  throughout  Christian 
lands;  until  this  evil  was  arrested  by  the  Reformation,  and  the  fear  and  the 
love  of  God  were  both  awakened  anew  in  the  hearts  of  Christians. 
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(2)  A  similar  result  took  place  in  England  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  some  rationalist  philosophers,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  undertook  to  emancipate  the  minds  of  men  from  the  fear  of  posi- 
tive divine  punishments.  The  effect  of  their  etforts  is  well  known  from  his- 
tory. Frivolity  of  spirit,  immorality,  sina  of  impurity,  and  all  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences of  forgetting  God,  suddenly  prevailed. 

(3)  The  principles  of  these  English  pliilosophers  were  gradually  diffused 
through  France,  by  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  others  ;  and  after  1740, 
they  were  also  adopted  and  disseminated  by  some  even  in  Germany.  The  histo- 
ry of  our  own  times  shows  us  sufficiently  what  has  been  the  result  of  these  prin- 
ciples here. 

[t  is  agreeable  to  the  Gospel, — it  is,  indeed,  the  very  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
to  represent  God  as  Love.  It  is  also  right  for  the  evangelical  teacher,  indeed 
it  is  his  duty,  to  preach  respecting  the  infinite  love  of  God,  especially  as  it  is 
manifested  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  his  whole  heart  should  live.  But  he 
must  never  forget  to  teach,  in  what  order  and  on  what  conditions  alone  man 
becomes  susceptible  of  these  proofs  of  the  divine  favor.  The  Gospel  itself, 
though  at  a  loss  for  words  sufficiently  to  magnify  the  infinite  love  of  God,  repre- 
sents also  his  penal  justice  in  a  light  extremely  terrifying  to  all  who  do  not  fall 
in  with  this  prescribed  order,  and  threatens  them  with  the  most  severe  and 
inevitable  punishments  in  the  world  to  come.  Both  of  these  views  should, 
therefore,  be  connected  together.  Cf  the  small  work  written  by  Jacobi,  fVas 
soil  ich  zur  Beruhigung  meincr  Scele  gluuhen  ?  Was  soil  ich  hoffcn  hey  den  man- 
nichfaltigen  Meinungen  derGelehrtcnf  1790,  S.  83 — 96. 


nr.  The  justice  and  necessity  of  the  punishments  of  Hell;  the  sins,  which  bring  condemnation 
in  their  train  ;  and  the  different  degrees  of  punishment. 

(I)  That  there  will  be  punishments  in  the  future  state,  has  been 
believed  by  nearly  all  men  who  have  reflected  impartially  upon  the 
world,  the  destiny  of  man  as  a  moral  being,  and  upon  the  attributes 
of  God.  It  is  obvious  to  every  one,  that  the  earth  is  not  the  theatre 
of  the  divine  justice,  and  that  the  lot  of  man  here  below  is  not  just- 
ly apportioned  to  his  moral  conduct.  The  greatest  criminal  often 
goes  unpunished,  and  lives  perhaps  in  external  peace  and  prosperi- 
ty ;  and  the  pious,  good  man  is  often  unrewarded,  lives  in  adverse 
external  circumstances,  and  frequently  is  severely  persecuted.  All 
this  now  appears  to  contradict  our  ideas  of  the  divine  justice,  good- 
ness, and  wisdom,  and  makes  the  destination  of  man  an  inexplica- 
ble riddle. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  men  came  to  believe  in  a  future  life,  and 
began  to  reflect  upon  the  disproportion  which  now  exists  between 
the  moral  character  and  the  happiness  of  men,  the  thought  would 
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naturally  suggest  itself  to  their  minds,  that  the  proper  theatre  of  di- 
vinfe  justice  will  be  first  opened  in  the  world  to  come,  and  that  the 
punishment  of  the  sinner  there,  may  be  as  confidently  expected,  as 
the  reward  of  the  righteous  ;  since  in  this  way  only  can  either  the 
justice  or  goodness  of  God  be  vindicated.  Vid.  the  Article  on  Prov- 
idence, especially  §  71,  VI.  ad  finem.  Also  Michaelis,  Ueber  die 
Lehre  von  der  Siinde,  S.  314. — Such  accordingly  is  the  uniform  rep- 
resentation of  the  New  Testament;  vid.  2  Thess.  1:5,  sq.  Rom. 
2:  6,  sq. 

(2)  Causes  of  condemnation.  According  to  the  conceptions  of 
men  possessing  only  a  very  limited  and  imperfect  knowledge  of 
moral  things,  it  is  only  a  few  of  the  grosser  crimes  which  are  pun- 
ished after  death.  In  proportion  as  their  ideas  on  moral  subjects 
become  enlarged  and  perfected,  the  number  of  offences  which  they 
regard  as  liable  to  punishment,  is  increased  ;  and  they  come  at 
length  to  the  just  result,  that  every  sin  must  be  punished  ;  vid. 
§  150,  II.  2.  And  so,  according  to  the  express  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament,  all  irreligiousness  (an  ungodly  disposition,  forgetfulness 
of  God,  dof'^sia),  every  transgression  of  the  divine  precepts,  all 
kinds  of  vice  and  moral  corruption,  will  be  inevitably  punished  in 
the  future  world.  And  this  punishment  will  be  inflicted  not  only 
upon  those  who,  like  Jews  and  Christians,  have  the  express,  writ- 
ten law  of  God,  but  also  upon  the  heathen,  who  have  merely  the 
law  of  Nature;  vid.  Rom.  2:  G— 10.  Gal.  4:  8.  Matt.  25:  41,  sq. 
I  Cor.  6:  9.  2  Pet.  2:  1—3. 

Especially  is  cmiGTta  or  anfi\>iia  represented  as  a  cause  of 
condemnation.  So  Mark  16:  16,  "  he  that  believeth  not,  is  con- 
demned." John  3:  18.  and  v.  36,  o  unei&ojv  vim  ovx  oipirai  fco- 
tjv,  dlX'  r]  OQyr]  ^iov  fxivit  in  avroi'.  By  this  unbelief  is  meant, 
the  deliberate  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  disobedience 
to  his  precepts,  against  one's  better  conviction.  It  includes  also, 
apostasy  from  the  Christian  doctrine  when  it  has  been  once  receiv- 
ed and  acknowledged  as  true  ;  Heb.  10:  26,  39. — Every  thing, 
therefore,  which  draws  after  it  punishment  in  the  future  world,  may 
be  comprehended  under  dniOTia  and  dvofila, — a  criminal  disbelief 
and  transgression  of  the  divine  precepts.  Whoever,  then,  is  dnio- 
Tog  or  dvofio?,  will  be  unhappy  hereafter,  however  different  the  de- 
grees of  unhappiness  may  be.  On  the  contrary,  Tilarig  and  ipvo- 
fiog  §iog  {evai^eitt)  will  be  followed  by  blessedness,  however  great 
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ihe  difference  in  degree  may  be. — It  will  be  understood  of  course, 
that  among  the  unbelieving  who  will  be  punished,  those  are  not  in- 
cluded, who  have  no  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  di- 
vine will  or  with  the  Christian  doctrine,  or  who  are  naturally  inca- 
pacitated for  this ;  in  short,  those  who  do  not  believe  without  any 
fault  of  their  own  ;  e.  g.  children  and  many  of  the  heathen  :  vid. 
§121. 

Note.  As  to  the  number  of  those  who  will  be  saved  and  lost,  the  Bible  says 
nothing  definitely.  When,  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  question  was  proposed 
to  Christ,  Whether  the  number  of  the  saved  would  be  small  ?  he  gave  an  answer, 
according  to  Luke  13:  23,  sq.,  of  the  following  import :  "  Ask  not  such  ques- 
tions from  an  idle  curiosity  ;  but  act  as  if  thou  wert  alone  among  many  thou- 
sands." There  are,  indeed,  many  who  will  be  saved,  cf.  vs.  28,  29,  and  Rev. 
7:  9;  but  among  them  there  will  be  many,  whose  lot  it  was  supposed  would 
be  different;  and  not  all  of  those  who  account  themselves  the  heirs  of  salva- 
tion, and  are  so  esteemed  by  others,  will  be  found  in  this  number,  vs.  29,  30. 
It  is  often  distinctly  affirmed  by  Christ,  that  among  those  who  profess  his 
name  there  are  many,  who  will  not  obtain  eternal  life,  although  he  desires  to 
lead  all  to  salvation.  E.g.  Matt.  20:  IG.  22:  14,  "  many  are  called,  but  few 
are  chosen,"  i.  e.  many  who  hear  me,  suffer  themselves  to  be  instructed  in  my 
doctrine,  and  become  externally  professors  of  my  religion  {xi^TjTol)  ;  but  few, 
however,  belong  to  the  number  of  the  chosen  saints,  the  elect,  those  who  are 
well-pleasing  in  tlie  sigiit  of  God,  who  do  that  which  is  commanded  them,  who 
are  what  they  should  be.  It  is  the  same  as  to  Matt.  7:  13, 14,  where  Ciirist 
shows,  that  the  way  in  which  many  teachers  lead  the  people,  is  not  the  right 
way  for  attaining  salvation,  i.  e.  their  instruction  is  not  true  and  salutary,  al- 
though followed  by  the  majority  of  men  {latamd)  ;  the  right  and  sure  way 
which  he  points  out,  meets  with  less  approbation  (it  is  narrow  and  forsaken, 
trodden  by  few),  because  it  is  more  difficult  and  requires  many  sacrifices.  For 
there  were  at  that  time  but  few  who  believed  on  him,  and  kept  his  command- 
ments with  the  whole  heart. 

(3)  As  there  are  future  punishments,  they  must  be  different  in 
degree  ;  vid.  Morus.  p.  298,  §  9.  This  might  be  concluded  a  prio- 
ri, and  might  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  justice  of  God  :  for 
there  are  different  degrees  in  sin,  and  one  is  greater  than  another; 
vid.  §81,11.  ;  and  hence  punishments,  both  natural  and  positive, 
must  be  proportionately  varied.  Now  this  is  the  uniform  doctrine 
of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles.  The  more  knowledge  of  the  divine  will 
a  man  has,  the  more  opportunity  and  inducement  to  avoid  sin,  the 
greater  the  incentives  to  faith  and  virtue  which  are  held  up  before 
him;  by  so  much  is  his  responsibility  increased,  and  the  greater 
will  be  his  punishment,  if  he  does  not  make  a  faithful  use  of  his  ad- 
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vantages.  "  The  servant  who  knows  his  Lord's  will,  and  does  it 
not,  deserves  to  be  beaten  with  many  stripes."  "  To  whom  much 
is  given,  of  him  will  much  be  required."  Matt.  10:  15.  23:  15, 
Luke  12:  46.  Hence  Paul  says  that  the  Heathen,  who  act  against 
the  law  of  nature,  will  be  punished  ;  but  that  the  Jews  will  be  pun- 
ished more  than  they,  because  they  had  more  knowledge,  and  more 
was  given  to  them. 

But  we  can  go  no  farther  than  this  general  rule,  that  this  differ- 
ence of  degree  will  be  apportioned  x«r«  yvioaiv,  nlartv,  and  tgya. 
For  God  alone  is  able  rightly  to  appoint  punishments,  and  to  fix 
their  degree,  since  he  alone  is  able  by  his  omniscience  to  deter- 
mine infallibly  the  degree  of  sin  and  its  ill-desert.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be,  that  many  whom  we  regard  as  utterly  damnable,  may  not, 
in  God's  judgment  deserve  damnation,  or  not  that  degree  of  it  which 
we  award  them.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  to  whom  we  might  ad- 
judge reward,  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  God,  to  deserve  severe  pun- 
ishment. 


^  157.  Duration  of  future  punishments  ;    reasons  for  and  against 
,  their  eternal  duration. 


I.  Reasons  in  favor  of  the  eternal  duration  of  future  punighnients,  and  wliat  is,  or  may  be, 
objected  against  these  reasons. 

(1)  From  the  Holi/  Scriptures.  In  the  New  Testafnent,  the 
punishments  of  Hell  are  expressly  descrilicd  as  rtiriu/l.  In  Matt. 
25:  41,  46,  we  find  nvg  utowtot/,  and  -Aukantg  almvtog  opposed  to 
Con]  aio}V(-og'  in  both  of  these  sentences,  therefore,  must  aw'tviog  be 
taken  in  the  same  sense,  per  legem  disjunctionis.  And  so,  if  in 
connexion  with  ^oiri,  it  means  unending,  eternal;  it  must  mean  the 
same  in  connexion  with  nvQ.  In  accordance  with  this,  must  other 
texts  be  explained  ;  as  where  it  is  said  respecting  the  fallen  angels, 
that  they  are  bound  in  deofiol  ui'dioi,  Jude  v.  6,  coll.  2  Pet.  2:  4. 
Rev.  14:  11;  oXe&Qog  alcavtog,  2Thess.  1:  9.  Mark  9:  44,  46. 
Rev.  20:  10.     So  in  John  3:  36,  where  it  is  said  respecting  unbe- 
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lievers,  fxivti  i]  ogyrj  ■O^eov, — ovtt  oxperai,  ^mtjv.  In  Matt.  2G:  24 
Christ  says,  respecting  Judas,  "  that  it  would  have  .been  bettor  for 
him,  never  to  have  been  born."  ^ 

With  regard  to  these  texts  we  shall  here  subjoin  some  observa- 
tions. 

(«)  On  the  texts  in  which  aiMv  and  ccuopiog  are  used.  These 
are  regarded  by  some  as  not  decisive.  For  fibiy  and  aiiov  are  used 
to  denote  any  long  duration,  or  period  of  time.  Sometimes  they  re- 
fer to  the  past,  and  denote  ages  gone  hy,  ancient  days,  antiquity  ; 
thus,  nvXat,  ulorfiu,  Ps.  24:  7,  9  ;  i'lt]  aicofia,  years  of  antiquity, 
Ps,  77:  5  ;  ^govot  aiwvcoi,  Rom.  16:  25;  an  uio)vog,  Acts  3:  21. 
Sometimes  they  refer  io future  time,  and  are  applied  to  every  thing 
which  lasts  long,  although  in  time  it  may  come  to  an  end,  or  has 
come  to  it  already.  For  the  Hebrews  and  other  ancient  people 
have  no  one  word  for  expressing  the  precise  idea  of  eternity.  Cf 
Vol.  I.  §  20,  III.  respecting  the  eternity  of  God.  Thus  Paul,  2  Cor. 
4:  18,  opposes  aiMviov  to  nQOOxacoov.  Thus  diuOj^xtj  aiaiviog  is 
used  with  reference  to  the  Mosaic  Institute,  although  it  came  to  an 
end,  Ex.  31:  16  ;  the  same  as  to  lepatfla  ahoviog,  Num.  25:  13. 

From  this,  as  some  suppose,  it  follows,  that  nuXuaig  uiwviog, 
may  mean  either  the  pain  and  condemnation  ordained  by  God  of 
old  (as  Christ  says,  with  regard  to  the  blessedness  opposed  to  it,  that 
it  was  nQ0r]T0ii.iaaf.iip7],  Matt.  25:  34,  41) ;  or  misery  and  happiness 
long  continued,  lasting  for  ages,  without  yet  designating  a  duration 
absolutely  endless  ;  or,  both  of  these  senses  may  be  comprehended 
under  this  expression.  In  the  invisible  world,  every  thing  is  alao- 
vtov  and  ai'd'iov.  There, — according  to  the  conceptions  of  all  na- 
tions,— time  is  not  measured  by  years  and  short  human  periods,  as 
it  is  here  in  the  world ;   but  by  long  periods,  by  ages. 

To  this  some  add  the  remark,  that  nvg  and  xoXaaig  uttaviog 
properly  denote  the  place,  the  kingdom,  the  residence  of  the  lost, — 
the  state  of  condemnation  ;  as  [3uaiXfia  &fov  and  ^cotj  umpiog  de- 
note the  place,  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  This  place,  they  say,  may 
be  eternal,  because  it  will  never  be  without  occupants,  or  persons 
who  endure  punishment  on  account  of  sin.  There  will  always  be 
two  different  kingdoms,  one  of  happiness,  the  other  of  misery,  the 
distinction  between  which  will  never  be  removed,  and  which  can 
never  be  united.  But  from  this  it  does  not  follow,  that  every  per- 
son who  has  once  been  there,  or  suffered  punishment,  will  remain 
there  forever. 
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(6)  As  to  the  phrase,  their  worm  dietJi  not,  etc.  Mark  ix.,  this, 
it  is  said,  occurs  also  in  Is.  66:  24,  with  reference  to  the  unhappy 
fate  of  the  idolatrous  Israelites,  and  is  transferred  here  to  the  punish- 
ments of  Hell.  Since,  however,  in  the  former  case  it  does  not  denote 
an  absolute  eternity  of  suffering,  but  only  its  dreadfulness  and  long 
continuance  ;  so  it  is  at  least  possible,  it  may  mean  the  same  here. 
— And  as  to  the  term  fAivet  in  John  ni.,  the  idea  of  eternity  is  still 
less  implied  in  this.  As  used  by  John,  it  may  stand  for  eipai,  and 
denote  only  the  certainty,  and  inevitableness  of  future  punishments. 

(c)  In  the  passage  with  regard  to  Judas,  Matt,  xxvi.,  the  lan- 
guage employed,  it  is  said,  may  be  proverbial  and  popular,  not  ad- 
mitting of  a  strict  construction.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "  such  an 
one  makes  himself  extremely  miserable ;  well  would  it  be  for  him, 
had  he  never  been  born  !" 

But  those  texts  in  which  there  is  a  clear  contrast  between  C<m»7 
alo'iviog  and  yioXaaig  uImvioq,  cannot  be  so  easily  explained  away, 
as  some  suppose.  And  if  any  one  considers  thejn  impartially,  and 
without  attempting  to  prevent  their  obvious  meaning,  he  will  not 
fail  to  derive  from  them,  as  Morus  justly  observes,  (p.  300,  ad 
finem),  "  idea  sempiteniitatis,  non  autem  longi  iemporis."  For 
since  fo)>;  aiojviog  in  all  the  other  discourses  of  Jesus,  is  understood, 
without  contradiction,  to  denote  a  blessed  life  IdiSting  forever ; 
there  is  no  reason  for  understanding  it  differently  here.  And  if 
Ccoi]  uiajDiog  here  means  eternal  life,  then  per  legem  disjunctionis, 
must  -/.oXucng  ulojviog  denote  eternal,  unending  punishment. — And 
the  other  texts  relating  to  this  subject,  must  now  be  explained  in 
accordance  with  these. 

(2)  Other  arguments  a  p/v'o?-«  have  been  employed  in  behalf  of 
the  eternity  of  future  punishments. 

(rt)  The  guilt  {culpa,  reatus)  of  sin,  it  is  said,  is  infinite,  and  its 
punishment  must  therefore  be  the  same.  The  injured  majesty  of 
the  law-giver  is  infinite,  and  hence  punishment  for  the  injury  must 
be  infinite  too.  Tliis  argument  was  employed  by  many  of  the 
schoolmen,  e.  g.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  and  has  also  been  urged  by 
Mosheim,  and  other  modern  theologians. 

Answer.  There  is  no  infinitus  reatus  peccatorum ;  nor  can  the 
object  against  which  sin  is  committed,  be  made  in  every  case  the 
measure  of  its  criminality  or  ill-desert ;  certainly  this  cannot  be 
done  with  regard  to  God.     Vid.  §81,  ad  finem. 
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(6)  Every  sin  is  followed,  to  all  eternity,  by  injurious  consequen- 
ces to  him  who  commits  it ;  as  every  virtue,  or  good  action,  is  fol- 
lowed by  good  consequences.  The  wicked  therefore  must  be  mis- 
erable to  all  eternity,  and  endure  the  punishment  of  their  sins. 

Answer.  This  is  very  true,  as  far  as  natural  punishments,  or 
the  natural  evil  consequences  of  sin,  are  spoken  of  And  if  these 
are  meant,  when  the  eternity  of  future  punishments  is  mentioned, 
then  indeed  must  they  be  called  eternal;  since  something  will  al- 
ways be  detracted  from  the  happiness  of  the  sinner  for  his  having 
sinned,  even  if  he  repents,  and  all  positive  punishments  are  remov- 
ed from  him  or  repealed  ;  as  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  than  that  the 
natural  consequences  of  sin  should  always  remain.  Those  who 
have  sinned,  will  always  stand  proportionably  below  others,  in  point 
of  happiness,  as  there  are  degrees  both  of  blessedness  and  misery. 

Here,  however,  two  things  should  be  remarked  ;  viz.  Jirst ; 
all  the  consequences  of  our  actions  cannot  be  imputed  to  us,  and  so 
all  the  evil  consequences  of  our  actions  cannot  be  regarded  aspunisk- 
rnent,  especially  in  case  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  foresee  these  con- 
sequences, or  when  we  sinned  unintentionally.  Secondly ;  divine 
Providence  has  wisely  ordered  it,  that  good  and  useful  consequences 
shall  often  result  even  from  the  sins  of  men,  and  these  consequen- 
ces are  equally  unending ;  e.  g.  through  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  the 
heathen  are  saved,  according  to  Paul,  Rom.  xi.  This  now  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  in  mitigation  of  the  guilt  and  punishable- 
nessof  many  sins. 

(f)  Another  argument  in  behalf  of  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ments is  drawn  from  the  scientia  media  Dei  ;  vid.§  22,  I.  With  re- 
gard to  some  men,  God  foresaw,  that  if  they  continued  hereupon  the 
earth,  they  would  sin  without  cessation.  Since  now  these  persons  are 
such,  as  to  their  whole  constitution  and  disposition,  that  they  would 
go  on  forever  to  sin  ;  they  are  justly  punished  forever.  This  argument 
was  employed  by  Fulgentius,  and  Gregory  the  great ;  and  it  has  been 
again  used  of  late  by  Drexel,  Baumgarten,  Troschel  and  others. 

Answer.  It  cannot  be  reconciled  with  our  ideas  of  justice, 
that  sins  which  were  never  actually  committed,  should  be  punish- 
ed as  if  they  had  been  committed.  If  a  human  ruler  should  pun- 
ish an  individual  for  crimes,  of  which  he  was  never  actually  guil- 
ty, but  which  he  knew  with  certainty   he  would  perpetrate,  if  he 
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had  means,  time,  and  opportunity,  it  would  doubtless  be  pronounced 
unjust  and  tyrannical.  The  fact,  too,  is  very  questionable,  whether 
there  are  any  men  who  would  go  on  to  sin  without  interruption, 
in  every  possible  situation  and  under  all  circumstances  in  which  they 
might  be  placed  in  this  world.  Nothing  like  this  is  taught  us  in  the 
Christian  doctrine.  According  to  this,  God  punishes  only  r«  i'gya 
or  a  tnQu't.iv  txaaiog.     Rom.  2:  6.  2  Cor.  5:  10. 

{d)  The  eternity  of  the  punishments  of  Hell  is  inferred  by  others 
from  the  bias  to  sin,  which  will  continually  acquire  strength  in  those 
who  are  lost,  and  finally  make  repentance  impossible.  It  is  often 
seen,  even  here  upon  the  earth,  how  deeply  this  propensity  to  sin 
takes  root,  when  it  is  long  indulged,  and  how  difficult,  and  indeed 
impossible,  repentance  becomes.  Besides,  the  use  of  the  means  of 
grace  is  confined  to  the  present  life.  Hereafter  there  will  be  no 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God,  and  no  sacraments  and  the  grace  of 
God  will  no  longer  be  there  given  to  bring  men  to  repentance. 

Answe)\  In  these  statements,  there  is  much  which  is  vague 
and  incapable  of  proof 

First.  The  state  of  things  in  the  future  world,  is  very  different 
from  the  state  here.  The  reason  why  the  bias  to  sin  takes  such 
deep  root,  and  why  reformation  is  so  difficult  in  the  present  world, 
often  lies  in  the  external  circmstances  by  which  man  is  surrounded, 
and  which  make  an  irresistible  impression  upon  his  senses.  As 
soon  as  these  objects  can  be  removed,  or  the  impression  which  they 
make  upon  the  senses  can  be  weakened,  it  is  seen  that  reformation 
becomes  more  easy.  But  now  in  the  future  world,  the  spirits  of  lost 
men  will  no  longer  be  surrounded  by  these  external  objects  which 
prove  so  exciting  to  the  senses.  So  that,  even  if  the  impression  before 
made  upon  them  by  these  objects  should  for  a  while  remain,  they 
must  still,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  human  soul,  become  weaker 
and  weaker,  in  the  absence  of  these  excitements.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  sometimes  at  least,  the  propensity  to  sin  must  grad- 
ually decrease  in  the  future  world  ;  especially  when  we  consider, 
that  those  who  are  lost,  being  no  longer  deceived  by  external  and  sen- 
sible objects,  and  being  no  longer  withdrawn  from  reflection  as  when 
upon  the  earth,  will  now  see  and  deeply  feel  the  evil  consequences 
of  sin. 

Secondly.     From  hence  we  may  conclude,  if  the  use  of  reason  is 
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not  wholly  denied  to  the  damned,  and  if  their  moral  nature  is  not 
wholly  destroyed,  that  it  is  not  improbable,  that  even  in  hell  they 
may  possibly  conceive  an  abhorrenee  of  sin,  and  renounce  their  love 
for  it,  although  the  word  of  God  is  not  there  preached,  nor  the  sa- 
craments there  administered.  Morusp.  301,  The  knowledge  which 
they  will  carry  with  them  from  this  life  into  the  next,  cannot  be  en- 
tirely obliterated ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed,  that  God  will  compel 
them  to  sin,  or  so  entirely  withhold  from  them  his  grace,  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  their  sins,  and  to  re- 
nounce the  prejudice  and  w^ickedness  cherished  during  the  present 
life.  For  God  to  do  this,  would  be  to  punish  sin  with  sin,  and  to 
be  himself  the  author  of  new  offences.  It  may  be  asked,  then, 
whether  the  end  of  the  divine  punishments,  to  promote  the  actual 
reformation  of  those  upon  whom  they  are  inflicted,  may  not  be  at- 
tained even  in  the  case  of  those  who  will  hereafter  be  condemned  ? 
Thirdly.  But  should  any  one  say,  that  these  punishments  will 
be  so  severe,  and  will  cause  so  great  pain,  that  they  will  rather  drive 
those  upon  whom  they  are  inflicted  to  despair,  distraction,  or  fury, 
than  promote  their  repentance  ;  he  does  not  consider,  that  such  a 
statement  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  our  ideas  of  the  justice  and 
goodness  of  God.  These  ideas  do  not  permit  us  to  suppose,  that  he 
will  punish  anyone  as  an  offender,  from  whom  he  himself  has  with- 
drawn all  opportunity  for  repentance,  and  all  freedom  of  action. 
He  only  can  be  rightly  punished,  who  enjoyed  freedom,  but  would 
not  employ  the  means  and  opportunities  for  reformation  which  were 
offered  him. 

II.  Arguments  for  the  fiiiitciiess  of  future  punisliments,  and  objections  to  these  arguments. 

Besides  what  is  commonly  said  to  invalidate  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion of  the  eternity  of  future  punishments,  the  following  arguments 
are  often  employed  to  support  the  opinion,  that  they  are  finite  in 
duration.     These  arguments  are  of  very  unequal  weight. 

(1)  Arguments  from  the  New  Testament,  (a)  The  advocates 
of  this  opinion  appeal  to  the  declaration  of  Peter,  Acts  3:  21,  where 
IQOvoi  anoxaTaaTuaeoig  navrmp  are  spoken  of,  which  God  had  be- 
fore promised  by  the  prophets.  This  is  understood  by  many,  to  de- 
note the  future  recovery  of  lost  spirits  and  men  to  a  happy  condition, 
which  is  on  this  account  called   Restoration,     (h)  The  finitenessof 
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future  punishments  is  inferred  by  others,  from  the  efficacy  and  uni- 
versality of  the  merits  of  Christ.  There  is  no  reason,  they  say,  to 
limit  the  salutary  consequences  of  his  work  merely  to  the  present 
life.  It  will  continue  to  be  efficacious  in  the  future  world,  if  man  is 
only  willing  to  reform.  Such  is  the  reasoning  of  many,  and  they  re- 
fer to  1  Cor.  15:  22 — 28,  where  '&dpc(Tog  denotes  misery  and  the 
punishment  of  sin ;  and  also  other  texts. 

Answer.  From  the  New  Testament,  however,  no  clear  argu- 
ment can  be  derived  in  behalf  of  the  finite  duration  of  future  punish- 
ments.    For, 

(«)  The  passage  in  1  Cor.  xv.  treats  of  Death  in  the  literal  sense  ; 
since  O^dvuzog  is  there  opposed  to  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
it  is  there  expressly  said,  that  Christ,  in  raising  the  dead  to  life, 
will  conquer  this  last  enemy  of  the  human  race.  Cf  §98,  ad  fin. 
This  is,  therefore,  described  as  his  last  great  work  for  the  good  of 
the  human  race.  And  so,  judging  from  this  passage,  one  could 
expect  no  influence  of  Christ,  or  of  his  work  for  the  good  of  men, 
beyond  the  grave. 

(6)  That  the  passage  referred  to  in  Acts  in.  does  not  relate  to 
this  point,  is  beyond  all  question.  Vid.  Ernesti's  Programm  on 
this  text,  in  his  "  Opusc.  Theol."  p.  477,  sq.  Cf  §  97,  ad  finem. 
The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  as  follows  :  "  The  heavens  have  re- 
ceived Christ,  or  retain  him  within  themselves,  as  long  as  {aygig 
oh)  the  happy  period  of  the  New  Testament  continues."  He  will 
not  come  again  to  found  an  earthly  kingdom.  In  v.  20th,  these 
'/^Qovoi,  (xnoxuTaGTuGiojg  tiuvxo)v  are  called  ^ut,Qot  avaxpv'^ftog  dno 
Kvgiov,  and  in  Heb.  9:  10,  -Aucgog  dw^dojoeug.  Thus  it  is  said  in 
Matt.  17:  11,  Hliag  (i.  c.  John)  ccnoxaTaaTijOft  ndi/ru,  where  the 
phrase  is  taken  from  the  Sept.  Version  of  Mai.  4:  6.  TIuvtu  refers 
to  every  thing  which  needs  reformation  in  religious  affiiirs,  and  to 
every  thing  which  is  predicted  by  the  prophets.     Cf  Morus  p.  301. 

(c)  Nor  is  there  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  a  single  passage, 
which  encourages  the  hope  that  there  will  be  a  termination  of  future 
punishments.     Cf  e.  g.  Luke  xvi. 

(2)  Arguments  from  reason  for  the  finite  duration  of  future 
punishments.  The  principal  of  these  are  drawn  from  our  ideas  of 
the  divine  attributes,  the  goodness,  wisdom.^  and  justice  of  God. 
How  can  it  be  reconciled  with  these  attributes,  it  is  asked,  that 
God  should  make  so  large  a  number  of  his  rational  creatures  forever 
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miserable  ?  How  can  God,  who  is  love  itself,  punish  his  creatures 
eternally,  because  they  have  lived  Vifcw  years  only  in  a  thoughtless, 
wicked,  and  irrational  manner  ?  This  seems  to  be  wholly  dispro- 
portionate. Again  it  is  asked  ;  how  could  God  create  beings  whose 
eternal  misery  he  foresaw  '? 

To  these  questions  it  may  be  replied. 

(a)  That  although  the  views  expressed  in  them  are  in  general 
true,  yet  our  limited  understanding  is  unable  to  determine,  in  partic- 
ular cases,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  divine  goodness,  wis- 
dom, and  justice,  and  what  is  accordant  with  these  attributes,  and 
what  otherwise.  And  so,  although  it  may  appear  to  us  to  be  agreea- 
ble to  the  goodness,  and  the  other  attributes  of  God,  to  put  a  period 
to  the  punishments  of  Hell,  still  it  does  not  follow,  that  he  must 
necessarily,  or  will  actually  do  this.  Did  we  not  see  it  to  be  a 
fact,  that  God  has  created  a  world  in  which  there  is  so  much  physi- 
cal and  moral  evil,  we  should  proceed  to  argue,  on  this  principle, 
that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  perfections  to  give  such  a 
world  existence,  and  should  think  that  we  had  reasoned  conclu- 
sively. 

{b)  Again  ;  in  reply  to  the  above  questions  it  may  be  said,  that 
God  does  not  look  merely  at  single  individuals,  but  has  respect  to 
the  whole  of  his  creation,  and  that  he  must  prefer  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  to  that  of  a  few.  The  offender  himself  may  not  always 
be  benefited  by  the  divine  punishments  visited  upon  him  ;  but  his 
example  may  yet  serve  for  the  warning  of  others,  and  thus  conduce 
to  their  good  ;  cf  Rom.  9:  17,  22.  Thus  the  eternal  punishments 
inflicted  upon  some,  may  perhaps  serve,  through  all  eternity,  to  de- 
ter from  sins  many  other  beings  in  the  boundless  empire  of  God — 
good  angels,  and  men  redeemed,  and  perhaps  still  other  classes  of 
beings  not  belonging  to  this  world.  By  this  punishment,  therefore, 
a  good  may  be  done  for  many  which  will  overbalance  the  evil  inflict- 
ed on  a  few.  The  subject  is  exhibited  by  Michaelis  in  this  light  in 
his  Work,  "  Von  der  Sunde,"  S.  325,  sq.  Plato  in  his  Gorgias, 
near  the  end,  ascribes  a  similar  thought  to  Socrates ;  "  he  believed, 
that  the  irreclaimable  part  of  mankind  would  be  eternally  punished 
as  TiaQudfiyfiUTa,  'iva  akXot  OQOivztg,  cf.oi3ov^i(voi  ^ilriovg  yevwv- 
Tui." — There  is  much  probability  in  this  thought.  The  force  of  it, 
however,  some  endeavour  to  invalidate  by  saying,  that  it  is  conceiv- 
ing of  God  too   narrowly,  and  too  much  after  the  manner  of  men. 

Vol.  n.  84 
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God  cannot  be  wanting  in  otlier  means,  by  which  this  object  could 
be  more  easily  and  surely  attained.  Again  ;  it  is  very  much  to  be 
doubted,  whether  the  example  of  persons  condemned  to  eternal  pun- 
ishment, would  have  such  a  powerful  effect  upon  all,  and  actually  def- 
ter them  from  sin.  This  effect  is  not  certainly  produced  upon  many 
here  in  this  world,  who  believe  most  confidently  in  the  eternity  of 
future  punishments.  Moreover  it  is  an  imperfection  belonging  to 
human  legislators  and  rulers,  and  not  therefore  to  be  transferred  to 
the  supreme  legislator,  that  the  punishments  inflicted  by  them  often 
serve  merely  for  the  warning  of  others,  and  cannot  secure  the  re- 
formation of  those  who  are  punished.  Vid.  Vol.  I.  §31,  No.  2,  re- 
»specting  the  positive  justice  of  God. 


<^  15S.  Result  drmon  from  comparing  and  examining  the  different 
argiimentsfor  and  agaiant  the  eternal  duration  of  future  punish- 
ment;  and  a  sketch  of  the  hisior//  of  this  doctrine. 

I.  Result  of  the  reasons  for  and  against  this  doctrine. 

(1)  There  is  not  a  single  text  in  the  New  Testament,  either  in 
the  discourses  of  Christ  or  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  which 
clearly  authorizes  the  hope  of  an  entire  and  universal  removal  of  all 
future  punishments ;  but  exactly  the  opposite  of  this  sentiment  is 
expressly  affirmed  in  many  passages;  vid.  §  157,  I.  I,  and  II.  1. 

(2)  The  following  remarks,  drawn  partly  from  Scripture  and 
partly  from  reason,  may  serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm,  what  we 
are  taught  in  the  Bible  respecting  the  duration  of  punishment  in  the 
future  world.  There  are  two  kinds  of  punishment  which  the  wick- 
ed will  be  made  to  suffer  ;  viz. 

(a)  Natural  punishment.  As  every  action  morally  good  is  fol- 
lowed by  endless  good  consequences  to  him  who  performs  it ;  so  it 
is  with  every  wrong  action.  This  is  founded  in  the  wise  constitution 
of  things  which  God  himself  has  established.  When,  therefore,  nat- 
ural punishments  are  spoken  of,  it  is  obvious  to  reason,  how  an  eter- 
nal duration  of  them  may  be  affirmed.     Indeed,  reason  cannot  con- 
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ceive  it  to  be  otherwise,  since  there  is  no  promise  of  God,  either  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  or  elsvvhere,  that  the  natural  evil  consequences 
of  sins  once  committed  will  even,  cease.  In  order  to  this  there  must 
be  some  incomprehensible  miracle  performed  ;  and  this  God  has 
not  promised  to  do.  Hence  as  far  as  natural  punishments  are  con- 
cerned, their  eternal  duration  may  be  affirmed,  both,  on  grounds  of 
Scripture  and  reason.     Cf.  §157,  1.2. 

(6)  P ositive  punishments .  With  regard  to  these  we  may  conceive 
that  they  may  be  removed  ;  indeed,  much  can  be  said,  on  grounds  of 
reason,  to  render  this  opinion  probable.  To  hope  that  God  would  re- 
move the  positive  punishments  of  sins,  in  case  the  sinner,  even  in  the 
future  life,  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  truly  repent, 
would  seem  to  be  agreeable  to  the  divine  goodness  and  justice.  That 
the  repentance  of  the  sinner  in  the  future  world  is  absolutely  impossi- 
ble, is  not  taught  in  the  Scriptures ;  vid.  157, 1.  4,  coll.  §  63,  II.  Note, 
respecting  the  fallen  angels.  And  that  even  these  miserable  beings 
are  by  no  means  wholly  excluded  from  the  active  proofs  of  the  good- 
ness and  justice  of  God,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  Bible  ex- 
pressly teaches,  that  the  lot  of  some  of  the  damned  will  be  more 
light  and  tolerable,  than  that  of  others,  vid.  Matt.  11:22,  24.  10: 
15.  Luke  12:  4^.  The  phrase  yiolaoi?  alo'ivioq  may  perhaps  relate 
therefore  merely  to  the  natural  punishments  of  sin,  and  not  to  the 
positive.  Still  it  cannot  be-  shown,  that  this  phrase  does  and  must 
refer  exclusively  to  these  natural  punishments  ;  and  it  is  still  possi- 
ble that  both  these  kinds  of  punishment  may  be  comprehended  in 
its  meaning. — In  short,  no  arguments  which  are  merely  philosopM- 
cal,  furnish  any  tiling  more  than  a  certain  degree  of  probability,  on 
this  subject ;  they  cannot  enable  us  to  decide  any  thing  definitely 
with  regard  to  it.  We  know  too  little  what  the  positive  punish- 
ments of  the  future  world  will  be,  to  speak  decidedly  with  regard  to 
them.  Where  the  object  is  unknown  to  us,  we  cannot  pronounce 
decidedly,  that  the  predicate  of  eternal  duration  may  not  be  applied 
to  them.  But  allowing  that  positive  punishments  may  be  wholly  re- 
moved from  one  who  may  have  actually  repented  ;  still,  the  natural 
evil  consequences  of  sin  will  not  therefore,  of  necessity  come  to  an 
end.  The.se  may,  indeed,  become  more  light  and  tolerable  to  one  who 
has  repented  ;  but  even  such  an  one  can  never  be  happy  in  the  same 
degree  as  another,  who  has  never  sinned.  Such  an  one  will  always 
stand  on  a  lower  point  of  happiness  than  others,  and  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  him  and  them. 
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(3)  The  wisdom  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  always  showed  in 
exhibiting  this  doctrine,  should  be  imitated  by  all  Christian  teachers. 
In  our   practical   instructions,  we   should  never  indulge  in   specula- 
tions, or  suffer  ourselves  to  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  learned 
questions,  which   the  unpractised   cannot   understand,   and  will  but 
too  easily  misconstrue  and  pervert.     Even  the  distinction   between 
natural  and  positive  punishments  cannot  be  made  perfectly  plain  to 
the  unlearned  ;  and   hence   it  is  never  insisted  upon  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures;  and  that  positive  punishments  will  ever  wholly  cease  in 
the  future  world,   can  be  shown  incontrovertibly    neither  from  the 
Bible  nor  any  other  source.     It  is   moreover  impossible  to  prevent 
the  doctrine  of  the  finite   duration  of  future  punishments,  let  it  be 
stated  ever  so  guardedly,  from   being  perverted  in  various  ways  by 
the  great  mass  of  mankind,  to  their  own  injury. 

I^et  the  teacher,  therefore,  adhere  to  the  simple  doctrine  of  the 
Bible  ;  the  more  so,  considering  how  little  we  know  of  the  future 
world,  and  how  liable  we  are,  through  our  ignorance,  to  mistake. 
Had  more  full  disclosures  on  this  subject  been  necessary  or  useful 
for  us  in  the  present  life,  they  would  have  been  given  to  us  by  God 
either  through  nature,  or  direct  revelation,  or  in  both  these  ways. 
But  since  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  do  this,  let  the  Christian  teacher  ex- 
hibit faithfully  and  conscientiously,  that  only  which  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  taught  on  this  subject,  without  either  adding  any  thing  to 
their  testimony,  or  diminishing  aught  from  it. 

Note.  Some  modern  writers,  wrlio  admit  that  eternal  punishments  are  threat- 
ened in  the  Bible,  but  who  are  unable  to  reconcile  this  doctrine  with  their 
preconceived  philosophical  or  theological  principles,  have  hit  upon  the  thought, 
that  God  has  merely  threatened  these  eternal  punishments,  in  order  to  deter 
men  more  effectually  from  sin,  and  to  sustain  more  firmly  the  authority  of  his 
law  ;  but  that  it  depends  upon  himself,  to  what  degree  he  will  fulfil  his  threat- 
enings.  In  executing  the  sentence,  he  can  and  will,  it  is  said,  abate  some- 
thing from  the  severity  of  the  punishment  threatened.  So  thought  Tillotson, 
in  his  Sermon  on  the  pains  of  Hell.  And  this  view  has  appeared  not  impro- 
bable to  many  German  theologians,  e.g.  Bushing,  Bahrdt  (in  his  "  Dogma- 
tik"),  Less,  and  others. 

But  such  a  supposition  is  unworthy  of  God.  Human  legislators  do,  indeed, 
in  consequence  of  their  weakness,  sometimes  resort  to  such  expedients,  in  or- 
der to  sustain  the  authority  of  their  laws.  Still  such  measures,  even  among 
men,  are  generally  followed  by  injurious  consequences,  and  are  rarely  adopted 
except  by  weak  princes.     But  with  regard  to  God,    who  is  faithful  arid   true. 
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such  a  supposition  is  incongruous.  Nor  does  he  need  any  such  expedients, 
since  he  cannot  want  for  means  to  effect  this  object,  without  going  contrary  to 
his  veracity.  Besides,  the  whole  strength  and  efficacy  of  all  the  thrcatenings 
connected  with  the  divine  laws,  would'  by  this  supposition  be  diminished. 
For  men  are  always  inclined  enough  to  believe,  that  they  shall  not,  after  all 
these  thrcatenings,  be  dealt  with  so  strictly  and  severely  ;  because  thej-  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  some  abatement  of  the  penalty  annexed  to  human 
laws,  when  it  comes  to  be  inflicted.  But  against  so  hurtful  a  mistake,  the 
Holy  Scriptures  labor  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  and  every  where  insist 
upon  tlie  doctrine  of  the  divine  veracity,  and  the  unfailing  fulfilment  of  the 
divine  titreatenings ;  e.g.  Heb.  4:  12,  13. 


II.  Sketch  of  the  History  of  this  doctrine  among  Christians. 

Cf.  Burnet,  De  statu  uiortuorum  et  resurgentium ;  also  J.  A. 
Dietelmair,  Hist,  antiquior  commenti  fanatic!  de  dnoxccTaOTaaiojctg 
7TUPT0)v,  Altorf,  1769,  8vo ;  and  Cotta,  Historia  succincta  dogmatis 
de  poenarum  infernalium  duratione,  Tubing.  1774. 

(1)  We  are  not  to  expect  any  deeply  learned  and  philosopliical 
investigations  and  distinctions,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  earliest  Christian  period.  The  teachers  were  then 
contented  with  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  apostles  which  has  been 
already  exhibited,  and  they  made  use  of  this,  with  the  most  happy 
success,  in  their  didactic  and  hortatory  discourses.  Afterwards, 
since  the  second  century,  when  they  began  to  mingle  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  schools  with  Christianity,  they  fell  into  speculation  upon 
this  doctrine.  Some  undertook  to  define  the  idea  of  uiojpiog  more 
accurately,  and  to  show,  that  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  punish- 
ments which  are  strictly  unending.  Others  insisted  upon  the  literal 
meaning  of  this  term,  and  would  have  it  taken  in  its  strictest  sense. 
Thus  two  parties  were  formed.  These  might  perhaps  have  found 
some  points  of  union,  or  at  least  of  approximation,  if  they  had  prop- 
erly considered  the  distinction  between  natural  and  positive  pun- 
ishments. But  no  traces  of  this  distinction  can  be  found  in  most  of 
the  ancients  ;  certainly  they  did  not  see  it,  and  all  the  consequences 
which  can  be  derived  from  it,  with  sufficient  distinctness. 

(2)  The  doctrine  that  the  pains  of  Hell  are  Jinite  in  duration, 
was  first  clearly  taught  by  some  of  the  Christian  teachers  of  the  Al- 
exandrine school,  in  the  second  century.  They  obviously  derived 
their  mode  of  representation  from  the  principles  of  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy.    Plato  regarded  punishments  merely  as  medicinal,  design- 
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ed  to  effect  the  cure  of  the  disorders  of  men.  He  supposed  that  all 
spirits  and  souls  not  wholly  irreclaimable,  would  be  morally  purified 
and  renovated,  by  means  of  punishments,  and  would  in  this  way  at- 
tain to  happiness  ;  which  however  would  be  very  different,  as  to  its 
degree.  But  still  he,  as  well  as  Socrates,  believed  in  the  unending 
punishment  of  the  irreclaimable.     Cf  §  150. 

Even  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  we  find  a  clear  exhibition  of 
these  Platonic  ideas  ;  cf  Strom.  4  and  6.  But  Origen,  in  the  third 
century,  taught  still  more  plainly,  unoxaidoTuaiv  Saifioviatv  xal 
a(yf(3Mv  dvOfjMTiMv,  and  ngooKaigov  fivai  nolaatv  aae^wv 
dvdQOjnojv,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  this  doctrine  by  many  ar- 
guments. In  the  works  of  his  which  are  still  extant,  there  are  pas- 
sages which  are  clearly  of  this  import ;  e.  g.  in  his  works  "  Contra 
Celsum,"  V.  15.  "  De  principiis,"  II.  5.  Homil.  19,  in  Jerem. ; 
and  Athanasius,  and  other  ancient  writers  are  agreed,  that  he 
taught  this  doctrine.  Some  modern  writers  have  undertaken  to 
dispute  this,  though  without  sufficient  reason.*  Origen  was  followed 
in  this  doctrine  by  many  of  the  learned  Grecian  fathers,  e.  g.  Diodo- 
rus  of  Tarsus,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  others  of  the  school  of 
Origen.  Even  in  the  Latin  Church  this  opinion  was  widely  dissem- 
inated in  the  fourth  century,  as  we  learn  from  Augustine  and  Hiero- 
nymus. 

But  in  opposition  to  these,  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future 
punishments  was  affirmed  by  other  equally  distinguished  teachers  ; 
e.  g.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Basilius,  John  of  Constantinople,  and 
among  the  Latins  by  Hieronymus,  Augustine,  and  others.  Even  in 
the  fourth  century,  Origen  and  his  adherents  were  severely  re- 
proached on  account  of  this  and  other  doctrines,  which  had  been 
already  freely  circulated.  At  length  the  ecclesiastical  anathema 
was  pronounced  upon  this  doctrine. — Among  the  opponents  of  the 
school  of  Origen  and  of  their  doctrine  on  this  subject,  Theophilus 
of  Alexandria  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  was  especially  dis- 
tinguished. The  doctrine  of  Origen  was  therefore  condemned  by 
the  fourth  Council  at  Carthage,  in  the  year  398,  and  afterwards  by 
many  other  Councils,  and  in  opposition  to  it,  the  doctrine  of  the 


*  [Neander,  while  he  concedes  that  Origen  taught  this  doctrine,  thinks  it 
is  one  of  those  points  respecting  which  his  opinion  afterwards  changed.  Cf. 
Neander,  AUg.  Kirch.  Gesch.  B.  I.  Abth.  III.  S.  1098.— Tr.] 
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eternity  of  future  punishment  was  established  as  the  faith  of  the 
Church. 

(3)  Still,  the  doctrine  of  the  limited  duration  of  future  punish- 
ment has  never  wanted  defenders.  Even  during  the  dark  ages  and 
among  the  schoolmen,  there  were  some  who  took  this  ground,  espe- 
cially Scotus  Erigena  in  the  ninth  century,  and  the  Abbot  Raynal- 
dus  in  the  twelfth.  But  the  great  majority  of  teachers  during,  this 
period,  held  fast  to  the  opposite  opinion,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
firm it  by  new  arguments ;  so  e.  g.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  others. 

But  this  doctrine  of  the  limited  duration  of  future  punishment 
fell  into  very  ill-repute  in  the  Western  Church,  on  account  of  its 
being  professed  by  some  of  the  enthusiastic  and  revolutionary  par- 
ties in  the  sixteenth  century,  (e.  g.  by  the  Anabaptists,)  and  from  its 
being  intimately  connected  with  their  expectations  and  schemes. 
The  mere  profession  of  the  doctrine  came  to  be  regarded,  as  im- 
plying assent  to  the  other  extravagancies  of  these  parties,  and  as  the 
signal  for  rebellion.  Hence  it  is  rejected  in  the  Symbolical  books 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  an  Anabaptistical  doctrine  ;  Augs.  Con- 
fess. Art.  XVII.  In  the  form  in  which  this  doctrine  was  held  by 
these  sects,  it  deserves  the  most  unmingled  disapprobation.  Again  ; 
among  the  ill-famed  Christian  free-thinkers,  c.  g.  the  Socinians, 
there  were  some  who  professed  it.  In  modern  times,  it  has 
been  the  same.  This  doctrine  has  been  advocated  in  the  Pro- 
testant Church  both  by  men  who  have  stood  in  suspicion  of  enthu- 
siasm (e.  g.  Peterson,  Lavater,  and  others)  ;  and  by  some  of  the 
free-thinkers  in  philosophy  and  theology,  although  for  very  different 
causes,  and  on  very  different  grounds,  by  these  two  classes. 

The  principal  advocates  of  the  common  opinion  on  this  subject, 
in  modern  times,  are  Mosheim,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Sermons  ; 
and  among  the  philosophers,  Leibnitz,  Baumgarten  in  his  Dogma- 
tik  and  Vindicia;  poenaruin  a;ternaruni,  Halle,  1742;  Schubert, 
Verniinftige  Gedanken  von  der  Endlichkeit  der  Hollenstrafen,  3te 
Aufg.  Jena,  1750 ;  Heinr.  Meine,  Gute  Sache  der  Lehre  von  der 
unendlichen  Dauer  der  Hollenstrafen,  Helmstadt,  1748  ;  Schlitte, 
Ueberlegung  der  beiderseitiger  Griinde  fiir  und  wider  die  unendli- 
che  Ungllickseligkeit  der  Verbrecher,  etc.  Cf.  also  Michaelis,  Von 
der  Simde,  etc. 

The  principal  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  limited  duration 
of  future  punishments,  are  Soner,  (in  an  acute  philosophical  work, 
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to  which  Leibnitz  replied,  vid.  Lessing's  Beytrage  zur  Geschichte 
und  Literatur,  Ir  Beytr.,  Braunschweig,  1773,  S.  201)  ;  Eberhard, 
Apologie  des  Sokrates,  Th.  I.  and  11.  ;  Gruner,  Theol.  Dogm.  p. 
63G  ;  Basedow,  Philalethie,  S.  539  ;  Steinbart,  System  u.  s.  w.  A 
work  entitled  Ueber  die»Strafe  der  Verdammten  und  deren  Dauer, 
Leipzig,  1782,  is  composed  with  much  reflection.  The  arguments 
on  both  sides  are  examined,  and  a  middle  course  between  thera  is 
chosen. — Some  have  supposed  that  the  wicked,  after  enduring  the 
punishments  of  Hell  for  a  season,  will  be  at  last  annihilated,  and 
have  called  this  mortem  mternam  ;  vid.  §  151,  ad  finem.  But  ac- 
cording to  scriptural  usage,  &ccvaTog  or  oXe&gog  aloyviog  or  dtvia- 
gog  is  not  annihilation,  but  eternal  condemnation. 


On  eternal  Blessedness. 


^  159.   Introduction  to  this  doctrine;  and  explanation  of  the  Scrip- 
tural phraseology  with  regard  to  it. 

I.  Groii;ids  For  expycting  ;i  happier  life  liereafier. 

That  a  more  happy  life  is  to  be  expected  after  death,  appears, 
even  on  grounds  of  reason,  in  a  high  degree  probable,  if  either  the 
present  state  of  human  life  is  considered,  or  the  attributes  of  God, 
his  goodness,  justice,  and  wisdom.  Cf  the  arguments  in  behalf  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  §  149.  Man  and  his  destination  are 
the  most  insolvable  riddle,  if  he  has  received  existence  merely  for 
the  present  life.  And  this  riddle  can  be  explained  only  on  the  sup- 
position, that  the  period  of  man's  existence  extends  beyond  the 
grave,  and  that  there  will  properly  begin  the  happy  state,  where  the 
pious  will  reap  the  fruits  of  what  they  have  sown. 

The  destination  of  man,  as  a  moral  being,  is  holiness  and  pro- 
portionate happiness.     As  to  holiness  or  moral  perfection,  it  is  and 
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remains  extremely  defective  during  the  present  life ;  and  even  those 
who  make  the  greatest  advances  in  moral  excellence,  still  fall  very 
far  short  of  that  high  standard  which  is  set  up  before  them  and 
which  their  own  inmost  feeling  tells  them  they  ought  to  attain. 
And  as  to  happiness,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  no  one  in  the  pres- 
ent life  is  perfectly  happy,  either  as  to  body  or  soul,  although  there 
is  implanted  in  all  by  the  Creator  a  disposition  to  seek  for  happiness, 
and  an  inextinguishable  thirst  to  enjoy  it.  But  how  scanty  and 
miserable  is  the  satisfaction  of  this  desire  in  the  present  life,  even 
with  those  who  in  the  judgment  of  others  are  enviably  happy  !  Beau- 
tifully and  faithfully  is  this  described  in  Ecclesiastes, — a  book  which 
contains  the  true  philosophy  of  life. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  agreeable  sensations,  both  bodily  and 
spiritual,  are  enhanced  in  their  value  and  charm,  by  being  connect- 
ed with  unpleasant  sensations,  if  the  unpleasant  only  go  before,  and 
the  pleasant  follow  after.  Thus  to  the  convalescent  man,  after  he 
has  endured  great  sufferings  in  his  sickness,  the  mere  cessation  of 
pain,  is  an  exquisite  delight,  while  to  those  who  have  felt  none  of 
these  sufferings,  it  is  no  source  of  pleasure.  But  an  order  exactly 
the  reverse  is  common  in  the  life  of  men  here  upon  the  earth.  The 
most  cheerful  time  is  that  of  youth ;  then  we  have  the  full  power 
and  bloom  of  life.  The  older  we  grow,  the  more  we  become  en- 
tangled in  business,  burdened  with  cares,  oppressed  with  griefs  and 
distresses,  infirmities  of  body  and  mind,  perhaps  with  poverty  and 
disgrace.  How  sad  were  the  lot  of  man,  if  he  had  no  future,  and 
happier  life  to  e.^pect ! 

How  many  men  are  born  with  intellectual  faculties  and  powers, 
which  they  can  never  fully  develope  here,  either  because  they 
die  early,  or  are  wholly  destitute  of  the  means  and  opportu- 
nities for  developement  and  cultivation.  Now  if  existence  ceases 
with  death,  this  sum  of  powers  is  wholly  lost.  But  since  our  Crea- 
tor does  not  give  us  even  our  bodily  powers  in  vain  and  for  no  end, 
how  much  less  can  he  have  imparted  the  higher  intellectual  and  es- 
pecially moral  faculties  without  design  ! 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  expectation  of  a  more  hap- 
py state  after  the  present  life,  has  as  it  were  forced  itself  so  univer- 
sally upon  reflecting  men.  But  equally  universal  and  equally  well 
grounded,  is  the  hope  of  an  unending  continuance  of  this  future 
happy  state.     For  if  it  is  not  to  continue  forever,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
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truly  happy  condition.  To  foresee  the  end  of  a  state  of  bh'ss,  would 
be  of  itself  enough  to  disturb  the  happiness  which  we  might  for  a 
time  possess,  and  to  embitter  its  enjoyment ;  and  when  it  should  ac- 
tually come  to  an  end,  it  would  leave  us  far  more  miserable,  than 
we  were  before  we  had  experience  of  this  blessedness.  For  one 
who  is  born  and  brought  up  poor  and  in  a  state  of  servitude,  will 
not  feel  his  situation  to  be  so  miserable  and  oppressive,  as  a  rich  or 
great  man,  who  is  cast  down  from  his  elevation  and  brought  into 
the  same  condition,  will  find  it  to  be. 

Great  and  inestimable,  therefore,  is  the  merit  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
giving  to  this  doctrine  of  an  eternal  blessedness  beyond  the  grave, 
that  firmness  and  certainty,  which  it  cannot  receive  from  arguments 
of  reason,  by  which  it  can  be  rendered  only  probable  ;  and  also  in 
referring  every  thing,  as  he  does,  to  this  future  life.  Vid.  John  20: 
28.  1  John  2:  25.  Rom.  2:  7,  and  §  M8.  Except  for  Christ  we 
should  have  no  satisfying  certainty,  to  lift  us  above  all  doubt. 
But  now  this  doctrine  is  placed  in  the  most  intimate  connexion  with 
the  history  of  his  person,  since  he  always  represents  himself  as  the 
one,  through  whom  we  attain  to  the  possession  of  this  eternal  hap- 
piness and  in  whose  society  we  shall  enjoy  it.  Cf  the  Sections 
above  cited,  also  §  120,  II. 

II.  Nature  and  names  of  future  blessedness. 

On  this  subject,  we  have  no  very  clear  and  definite  knowledge, 
nor  can  we  have  in  the  present  life.  Men  indeed  usually  conceive 
the  joys  of  heaven  to  be  the  same  as,  or  at  least  to  resemble  the 
pleasures  of  this  world  ;  and  each  one  hopes  to  obtain  with  certain- 
ty, and  to  enjoy  in  full  measure,  beyond  the  grave,  that  good 
which  he  holds  most  dear  upon  earth, — those  favorite  employments 
or  particular  delights,  which  he  ardently  longs  for  here,  but  which 
he  can  seldom  or  never  enjoy  in  this  world,  or  in  the  enjoyment 
of  which  he  has  never  been  fully  satisfied.  Hence  rude  men,  living 
only  in  the  indulgence  of  their  passions  and  appetites,  have  always 
expected  to  find  in  Heaven  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  sensual 
delights  of  every  kind.  The  indolent  man,  or  one  who  is  exhaust- 
ed by  severe  labor,  regards  rest  and  freedom  from  employment  as 
the  highest  good,  and  places  the  chief  blessedness  of  heaven  in  this. 
But  one  who  reflects  soberly  on  this  subject  will  easily  see,  that  the 
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happiness  of  Heaven  must  be  a  very  different  thing  from  earthly 
happiness.  This  last  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  soon  followed 
by  disgust  and  satiety.  We  should  be  very  unhappy,  if  we  should 
live  forever  in  the  richest  profusion  of  the  highest  earthly  delights 
and  joys,  even  could  we  continue  in  perpetual  and  never-fading 
youth.  For  all  earthly  joys  and  delights  of  which  we  know  any 
thing  by  experience,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  after  they  have  been 
enjoyed  for  a  short  time,  they  lose  their  relish,  and  then  follows  sa- 
tiety. Experience  daily  confirms  the  truth  of  what  is  said  by  the 
Preacher,  that  every  thing  upon  earth  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.  If  it  were  appointed  to  us  in  our  present  condition,  to  live 
forever  upon  the  earth,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  it  can  afford  to 
please  and  charm,  our  lot  were  indeed  pitiable.  Had  we'tasted  all 
possible  earthly  pleasures,  and  were  there  none  now  left  which  could 
attract  us  by  their  novelty,  satiated  with  a  joyless  life,  we  should 
wish  ourselves  dead,  and  even  this  wish,  to  our  sorrow,  would  re- 
main unsatisfied.  Even  that  rest,  or  rather  indolence  and  torpidity, 
which  is  so  highly  praised  and  so  ardently  longed  for  by  some  drones, 
would,  long  continued,  render  us  perfectly  miserable,  and  at  length 
become  wlioUy  intolerable. 

Cicero  very  justly  remarks,  that  the  blessed  gods,  according  to 
the  notion  which  the  Epicureans  entertained  of  them,  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  happy,  being  without  employment,  and  having  nothing  to 
think,  through  all  eternity,  except  belle  est  mihi.  Hence  the  bliss 
and  joys  of  the  future  world  must  be  of  an  entirely  different  kind, 
from  what  is  called  earthly  joy  and  happiness,  if  we  are  there  to  be 
triihf  happy  forever. 

But  since  we  have  no  distinct  conceptions  of  those  joys,  which 
never  have  been  and  never  will  be  experienced  by  us  here  in  their 
full  extent ;  we  have  of  course  no  words  in  our  language  to  express 
them,  and  cannot  therefore  expect  any  clear  description  of  them, 
even  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Cf.  Morus  p.  298,  §7,  ad  finem,  and 
p.  299,  note  1.  Hence  the  Bible  describes  this  happiness,  sometimes 
in  general  terms  designating  its  greatness  (as  Rom.  8:  18 — 22.  2 
Cor.  4:  17,  18) ;  and  sometimes  by  various  beautiful  images,  and 
figurative  modes  of  speech,  borrowed  from  every  thing  which  we 
know  to  be  attractive  and  desirable. 

The  greater  part  of  these  images  were  already  common  among 
the  Jewish  contemporaries  of  Christ,  but  Christ  and  his  apostles  em- 
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ployed  them  in  a  purer  sense  than  the  great  multitude  of  the  Jews. 
The  Orientalists  are  rich  in  such  figures.  They  were  employed 
by  Mohammed,  who  carried  them,  as  his  manner  was,  to  an  extrav- 
agant excess,  but  at  the  same  time  said  expressly,  that  they  were  mere 
figures  ;  although  many  of  his  followers  afterwards  understood  them 
literally,  as  has  been  often  done  in  a  similar  way  by  many  Chris- 
tians. If  all  which  is  figurative  is  taken  away,  the  main  idea  which 
is  left,  is  that  of  great  felicity,  which,  as  it  is  expressly  said,  will 
transcend  all  our  expectations  and  conceptions.  Vid.  1  John  3:  2. 
Col.  3:  3,  ^mri  ri^mv  KtnQvurui.  The  passage,  1  Cor.  2:9,  eye  hath 
not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  etc.  (which  is  taken  from  Is.  64:  4) 
does  not  properly  relate  to  this  subject.  Judging  from  vs.  7,  8,  the 
subject  here  treated  of,  is  the  Christian  doctrine,  which  was  before 
unknown,  and  which  is  not  the  product  of  human  invention.  Still 
the  whole  passage  leads  to  this,  that  God  made  these  extraordinary 
provisions  through  Christ,  in  order  to  bring  us  to  the  enjoyment  of 
an  unspeakable  bliss.     Cf.  also  1  Cor.  13:  2. 

The  following  are  among  the  principal  names  of  future  happi- 
ness, both  literal  and  figurative. 

(1)  The  literal  appellations.  Zw?),  fcov;  K/wvto?,  which,  accord- 
in  w  to  Hebrew  usage  signifies,  a  happy  life,  vita  vere  vitalis,  eter- 
nal loell-bcing.  Hence  the  term  oQyr]  deov  is  opposed  to  it,  e.  g. 
John  3:  16,  36  ;  also  xaxaxgiatg,  xokaotg,  n.  x.  A. — Ao'^a,  d6'S,a 
&eoi),  reward,  Rom.  2:  7.  5:  3. —  ^q'&u^ola,  do'ta,  rif-ii]  nal  aq)- 
■&aQOia,  Rom.  2:  7 ;  and  itgr}vr],  v.  10. — ^ Aimviov  ^agog  d6h]g,  an 
eternal  reward  of  full  weight,  2  Cor.  4:  17. — ZoixriQia^  ao}Ti]Qia 
aicoviog,  Heb.  5:  9,  etc. 

(2)  Figurative  representations.  Among  these  is  the  name 
Heaven.  The  abode  of  the  departed  saints,  is  a  place  which,  to  us 
who  live  upon  the  earth,  and  while  we  remain  here,  is  invisible  and 
inaccessible,  beyond  the  bound  of  the  visible  world,  and  entirely 
separated  from  it ;  there  they  live  in  the  highest  well-being,  and  in 
a  nearer  connexion  with  God  and  Christ,  than  here  below.  This 
place  and  state  cannot  be  designated  by  any  more  fit  and  brief  expres- 
sion, than  that  which  is  found  in  almost  every  language,  viz.  Heaven  ; 
this  therefore  is  frequently  employed  by  the  sacred  writers.  It  is 
there  that  the  highest  sanctuary  or  temple  of  God  is  situated,  i.  e. 
it  is  there  where  the  omnipresent  God  reveals  himself  most  glorious- 
ly.    That  too  is  the  abode  of  the  higher  spiritual  creation  of  God. 
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Thither  was  Christ  translated  ;  he  calls  it  the  house  of  his  Father, 
and  says  that  he  has  there  prepared  an  abode  for  his  followers,  John 
14:2,  coll.  §23,  II.  and  §97,11.. 

This  place  was  never  conceived  of  in  ancient  times,  as  it  has 
been  by  some  modern  writers,  as  a  particular  planet,  or  loorlcl,  but 
as  the  wide  expanse  of  heaven,  high  above  the  atmosphere,  or  starry 
heaven  ;  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  third  heaven,  as  being 
neither  the  atmosphere  nor  starry  heaven.  Vid.  2  Cor.  12:  2.  The 
remark  of  Morus  is  good,  p.  297,  not.  4,  "  Illud  in  ccelo  esse,  magis 
indicat  statum  conditionemque  hominis,  quam  locum  certum." 

Another  figurative  name  is  Paradise,  taken  from  the  abode  of 
the  first  man  in  his  innocence.  Vid.  Vol.  l.§52,  ad  finem.  From 
this  it  is  transferred  to  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  Luke  23:  43.  2 
Cor.  12:  4.  Rev.  2:  7.  22:  2. 

Again,  this  place  is  called  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  {inovgavtog, 
Ttaivt],  1]  ttfoj) ;  because  the  earthly  Jerusalem  was  the  capital  city 
of  the  Jews,  the  place  of  the  royal  residence  and  the  seat  of  the 
divine  worship;  Gal.  4:  26.  Heb.  12:  22.  Rev.  3:  12. — BuacXila 
ovQttv^v,  or  '&iov,  Matt.  25:  34.  James,  2:  5 ;  ^aaikela  inovgavcog 
and  aio')viog,  2  Tim.  4:  18.  2  Pet.  1:11;  ovi-il^aotlivtip  tm  Xgia- 
Tw,  2  Tim.  2:  12,  i.  e.  to  be  distinguished,  honored,  and  happy  as 
he  is, — to  enjoy  royal  felicity.  Cicero  says,  turn  nos  regnare  videba- 
mnr.  The  Stoics  say,  o?h?«c/«  sapientcm  regnare. — Kh^govoiiia  and 
nXrigog,  (according  the  Heb.  •■:^~\-^  and  ^133  ,  possidere,  to  attain  to 
possession,)  the  possessing,  and  fully  enjoying  happiness,  as  the  an- 
cient Israelites  did  Palestine.  Hence  'Akrigovoi-ila  rerijoij^tevi]  Iv 
ovgupoi'g,!  Pet.  1:  4.  Heb.  9:  15. —  To  sit  down  at  table  with  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  i.  e.  to  share  with  the  pious  of  antiquity  in 
the  joys  of  salvation  ;  to  be  in  Abraham's  bosom,  i.  e.  to  sit  next  to 
Abraham,  Luke  16:  22.  Matt.  8: 11.  Vid.  Wetstein  ad  h.  I.— ^'a/?- 
^arcapog  or  dvanuvaig,  tivioig,  Heb.  4:  10:  11,  where  it  denotes 
the  happiness  of  pious  Christians  both  in  this  life,  and  that  to  come. 
— 2xiq>ttvog  dizaioavvrig^  the  reward  of  piety,  2  Tim.  4:  8.  Phil.  3: 
14. 

(3)  As  to  the  abode  of  perfected  and  happy  men  after  the  Judg- 
ment, when  their  souls  will  be  again  united  with  their  bodies,  the 
opinions  of  men  have  been  very  different.  It  is  of  chief  iinportance 
to  notice,  that  it  is  always  described  in  the  New  Testament  as  a 
very  delightful  and  happy  place.     Moreover  the  Apostles  teach  dis- 
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tinctly,  that  this  earth,  after  the  present  state  of  things  is  ended,  will 
be  renewed,  and  fitted  for  the  ordinary  residence  of  those  whose 
souls  will  be  again  united  with  their  bodies,  in  short,  of  the  saints 
who  will  be  raised  ;  vid.  2  Pet.  3:  13,  where  he  speaks  of  a  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth.  Hence  it  is  said  in  the  Apocalypse,  that 
the  New  Jerusalem  in  heaven  (i.  e.  the  abode  of  the  departed  souls 
of  the  pious)  will,  after  the  resurrection  (when  their  souls  will  be 
again  united  with  the  body),  be  letdown  {nuruficiivetv)  to  the  earth 
(now  renewed  and  beautified).  Rev.  21:  1,  sq.  coll.  Rom.  8:  18,  sq. 


§  160.    What  do   reason   and  Scripture   teach,   and  lead  its  to  ex- 
jject,  in  a  general  vieic,  as  to  the  real  nature  of  future  blessedness  ? 

The  sum  of  what  we  are  taught  by  reason  and  Scripture  on  this 
point,  may  be  comprehended  under  the  three  following  particulars  ; 
(a)  We  shall  hereafter  be  entirely  freed  from  the  sufferings  of  this 
life  ;  (6)  Our  future  blessedness  will  be  a  continuation  of  the  happi- 
ness of  this  life;  (c)  But  it  will  also  be  increased  by  the  addition  of 
many  new  joys,  which  stand  in  no  natural  or  necessary  connexion 
with  our  preceding  condition  in  this  life. 

I.  Entire  freedom  from  the  sufferings  and  adversilics  of  this  present  earthly  life. 

This  is  often  expressed  in  the  Bible  by  words  which  denote  rest, 
repose,  refreshment  after  performing  labor  and  suffering  affliction, 
e.  g.  uvioig,  avunavGig,  ou(3l3uTCGf.i6g  (not  inactivity,  entire  free- 
dom from  employment,  of  indolence,  vid.  §  159) ;  vid.  2  Thess.  1: 
7,  "  God  will  give  to  you,  who  are  troubled,  uviOkv.  Heb.  4:  9,  11. 
Rev.  14:  13,  "  they  rest  from  their  labors,"  where  -/.onoi,  like  labo- 
res,  signifies  molestics,  ajjiictions,  and  not  employments  ;  cf  Morus, 
p.  299,  n.  1.  Cf  also  Rev.  7:  17,  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes." 

This  exemption  from  the  evils  of  the  present  life,  includes,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  Testament, 

(1)  Deliverance  from  the  earthly  body,   the  seat  of  the  lower 
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principles  of  our  nature  and  of  our  sinful  corruption,  and  the  cause 
of  so  many  evils  and  sufferings,  2  Cor.  5:  1,2.  1  Cor.  xv.  Vid. 
§  153. 

(2)  Entire  separation  from  the  society  of  wicked  and  evil  dispos- 
ed persons,  who  in  various  ways  injure  the  righteous  man,  and  em- 
bitter his  life  on  earth  ;  2  Tim.  4.  18,  Qvofrai  fxs  uno  naviog  i'g- 
yov  7xov7jgov  (i  e.  men  who  do  evil).  It  is  hence  accounted  as 
making  a  part  of  the  felicity  of  Christ  in  Heaven,  that  he  is  there 
separated  from  sinners  {y.s')i(oQiOf.iivog),  Heb.  7:  26. 

(3)  Every  thing  here  upon  the  earth  is  inconstant,  and  subject 
to  perpetual  change;  and  incapable  of  satisfying  our  expectations 
and  desires.  Every  thing  is  vanity.  Even  the  pleasures  and  joys 
of  this  life  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  lead  to  satiety  and  dis- 
gust, when  they  are  long  continued  ;  vid.  §  159.  But  in  the  world 
to  come,  it  will  be  different.  The  bliss  of  the  saints  will  continue, 
without  interruption  or  change,  without  fear  of  termination,  and 
without  satiety ; — ancpupog  u.q^-&aQTog,  ufiluvrog,  ufiugavTog,  a 
crown  ever  new  and  beautiful,  in  opposition  to  the  fading  crowns  of 
earthly  victors  ;  1  Pet.  1:4.  5:  10.  2  Cor.  4:  16,  18.  Luke  20:  36. 
1  John  3:  2,  et  passim. — From  hence,  it  is  also  manifest,  that  the 
joys  of  the  pious  in  the  future  world  will  be  capable  of  a  constant 
increase,  an  ever  progressive  enlargement.  For  every  thing  uniform 
and  stationary  produces  satiety  and  disgust.  In  the  heavenly  world, 
then,  there  will  be  no  sameness  and  stagnant  uniformity  of  joy. 

Note.  The  question  is  here  asked,  whether  tlie  pious,  in  the  future  world, 
will  be  entirely  delivered  from  natural  depravity  or  the  preponderance  of 
sense  over  reason  .'  Whether  tlieir  obedience  to  God,  and  their  virtue,  will  be 
so  entirely  confirmed,  that  they  will  be  forever  free  from  all  danger  of  sin- 
'  ning  ?  If  we  would  agree  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  must  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative.  The  whole  analogy  of  Christian  doctrine  implies 
that  this  will  be  so  ;  and  so  clearly,  that  it  does  not  need  any  farther  proof. 
That  the  state  of  the  saint  in  the  future  world,  will  be  one  of  secure  and  con- 
firmed holiness,  may  also  be  deduced  incotilrovertibly  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
perfectionment  and  ennobling  of  the  body.  Tlie  seat  of  carnal  appetite  and  of 
sin,  is  in  the  earthly  and  mortal  body  ;  and  from  this  we  shall  then  be  freed, 
and  shall  possess,  like  Christ,  a  heavenly  body,  §  77,  and  §  153.  According  to 
1  Cor.  XV.  our  body  will  no  more  then  be  aojfia  ifjvy^inov,  but  7Tvai'ft,aTiy.6v, 
There  is  no  need  therefore  of  resorting  to  Purgatory,  to  explain  how  man  may 
be  hereafter  purged  from  hereditary  depravity.  The  possihilitij  of  sinning  will, 
however,  still  remain,  as  it  was  with  man  in  his  original  innocence,  and  as  it 
ia  with  the  Holy  angels.     But  the  blessed  saints  in  heaven  will  not  wish  to  sin. 
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For  the  preponderance  of  sense  will  then  be  entirely  removerl ;  nor  will  they 
any  longer  meet  with  those  external  hindrances — those  allurements  to  sin 
which  obstructed  their  piety  here  upon  the  earth.  On  the  contrary  they  will 
there  have  the  strongest  attractions  and  motives  to  piety, — more  enlarged 
views,  good  examples,  etc.  And  these  means  are  sufficient  to  confirm  the 
saints  in  goodness. 

II.  Continuance  of  the  happiness  of  the  present  life. 

When  the'soul  leaves  the  body,  it  will  retain  the  consciousness 
of  whatever  passed  within  it,  while  here  upon  the  earth.  It  carries 
along  with  it,  into  the  future  world,  the  ideas,  the  knowledge,  the 
habits,  which  it  possessed  here.  And  so  it  takes  also  good  and  evil 
from  this  life  into  the  next,  as  its  own  property,  and  there  receives 
the  fruit  of  it.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  a  part  of  the  heavenly 
blessedness  will  consist  in  the  consciousness  and  recollection  of  the 
good  enjoyed  and  performed  in  the  foregoing  life,  and  in  that  cheer- 
fulness and  peace  of  mind,  which  will  proceed  from  the  thought  of 
this.  As  to  the  wicked,  the  case  will  be  reversed.  This,  now,  is 
one  of  the  natural  good  consequences  or  rewards  of  virtue  and  pie- 
ty ;  and  the  opposite,  is  one  of  the  natural  evil  consequences  or 
punishments  of  sin.    Vid.  §§  ^'^^j  1^^- 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  follows  of  course,  that  there 
will  be  a  difference  of  degree  (diversitas  graduum)  in  the  happiness 
of  saints  in  heaven.  The  happiness  of  all  will  be  equally  eternal, 
but  not  equally  intense.  The  more  good  actions,  such  as  are  ac- 
ceptable in  the  sight  of  God,  one  has  performed,  the  nobler  his  vir- 
tues were,  the  greater  the  difficulties  and  hindrances  which  he  had 
to  overcome  :  the  greater  will  be  his  reward.  That  this  should  be 
otherwise,  neither  the  goodness  nor  justice  of  God  permit  us  to  be- 
lieve. Thus,  for  example,  two  men,  one  of  whom  had  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  virtue  and  piety,  while  the  other  had  put  off  reflection 
to  a  late  period,  and  then  first  renounced  his  former  sins,  could  not 
possibly  be  equal  to  each  other  in  reward.  Vid.  §  127,  II.  In 
short,  the  happiness  of  each  individual  will  be  exactly  apportioned 
to  his  susceptibility  of  happiness.  Great  and  various  as  may  be  his 
capacity  or  susceptibility  for  the  enjoyment  of  happiness;  just  so 
great  and  various  will  his  happiness  certainly  be  hereafter.  The 
very  different  talents,  powers,  and  knowledge  of  men,  and  the  use 
they  have  made  of  them,  also  make  a  great  difference,  as  to  the  ca- 
pacity for  happiness. 
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All  this  is  perfectly  accordant  with  .the  Christian  doctrine.  Cf. 
the  parables,  Matt.  25:  14,  sq.  and  Luke  19:  16—19;  also  2  Cor. 
9:  6,  "  he  who  soweth  sparingly,  shall  reap  also  sparingly  ;  and  he 
who  soweth  bountifully,  shall  reap  also  bountifully  j"  coll.  Gal.  6: 
7  ;  1  Cor.  3:  8,  "  every  man  shall  receive  his  own  reward,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  labor"  {xaia  rov  idiov  y.onov)  ;  Rom.  2:  10,  "  to 
him  who  worketh  good,  glory,  honor,  and  peace,  will  be  given, 
/ovdaiit)  TiQoJzQv  (since  from  his  greater  knowledge  he  could  do 
more  good),  y.ai"Elh]vi,"  in  opposition  to  the  punishment  spoken 
ofv.  9. 

This  sentiment  is  not  contrary  to  the  declaration  of  Christ,  the 
last  shall  be  first,  etc.  ;  Matt.  19:  30.  20:  1—16,  the  parable  of  the 
laborers  in  the  vineyard.  For  all  which  Christ  there  says  has  re- 
spect to  the  mercenary  question  of  Peter,  What  shall  toe  receive  in 
return  7  In  opposition  to  this,  Christ  teaches,  that  men  must  not 
undertake  to  prescribe  to  God,  when  and  how  he  shall  bestow  re- 
wards :  in  their  dealings  with  him  they  must  not  insist  upon  recom- 
pense ;  for  men  have  deserved  no  reward  at  the  hand  of  God,  which 
they  can  claim  as  a  right.  They  ought  rather,  conscious  of  their 
own  unworthiness,  to  expect  this  reward,  with  humility  and  submis- 
sion, only  because  God,  of  his  mere  good  mercy,  has  promised  it. 
Cf  Cotta,  De  diversis  gradibusgloriae  beatorum,  Tub.  1773. 

Note  1.  The  Cliristian  doctrine  requires  of  every  one  who  desires  to  par- 
take of  eternal  liappiness,  that  he  should  possess  a  humble  and  unpretending 
spirit,  and  should  be  deeply  convinced  tliat  he  deserves  nothing  by  his  good 
deeds,  and  has  not  so  merited  the  rewards  of  the  world  to  come  that  he  can 
claim  them  as  his  right.  This  disposition  is  finely  represented  in  Matt.  25: 
37,  sq.,  where  Christ  says,  that  the  pious  will  be  hereafter  surprised  to  find 
themselves  so  rewarded,  as  they  will  not  be  conscious  of  having  done  any 
thing  to  deserve  such  rewards.  On  the  contrary,  the  wicked,  v.  44,  suppose 
they  have  done  much  good,  but  are  notwithstanding  sent  away  into  the  place 
of  torment.     Vid.  especially  Luke  13:  26,  sq. 

Note  2.  According  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  such  actions  only  as  flow  from 
grateful  love  to  God  and  Christ,  can  be  consistently  rewarded  ;  for  these  vir- 
tues only  are  recognized  by  Scripture  as  having  any  good  desert.  Hence  in 
Matt.  25:  35,  36,  Christ  himself  specifies  such  deeds  as  are  active  proofs  of  faith 
in  him,  and  of  grateful  love  to  him.  Vid.  §§  124,  125,  respecting  good  works. 
One  who  does  good  from  impure  motives,  has,  as  Christ  says,  already  received 
his  reward. 
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III.  Positive  rewards  in  the  future  world. 

Besides  being  exempt  from  all  earthly  trials,  and  having  a  con- 
tinuance of  that  happiness  which  we  had  begun  to  enjoy  even  here, 
we  have  good  reason  to  expect  hereafter,  other  rewards  and  joys, 
which  stand  in  no  natural  or  necessary  connexion  with  the  present 
life.  For  our  entire  felicity  would  be  extremely  defective  and  scan- 
ty, should  it  be  confined  merely  to  that  which  we  carry  with  us 
from  the  present  world,  to  that  peace  and  joy  of  soul  which  result 
from  reflecting  on  what  we  may  have  done  which  is  good  and  pleas- 
ing in  the  sight  of  God  ;  since  even  the  best  man  will  always  dis- 
cover great  imperfections  in  all  that  he  has  done.  Our  felicity  would 
also  be  incomplete  were  we  compelled  to  stop  short  with  that  mea- 
gre and  elementary  knowledge  which  we  take  with  us  from  this 
world, — that  knowledge  so  broken  up  into  fragments,  and  yielding 
so  little  fruit,  and  which,  poor  as  it  is,  many  good  men,  from  lack  of 
opportunity  and  without  any  fault  on  their  part,  never  here  acquire. 
Besides  the  natural  rewards  of  goodness,  there  must,  therefore,  be 
others  which  are  positive  and  depending  on  the  v;ill  of  the  supreme 
Legislator. 

On  this  point  almost  all  philosophers  are  for  the  above  reasons 
agreed,  even  those  who  will  admit  of  no  positive  punishments  in  the 
world  to  come.  But  for  want  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
things  in  the  future  world,  we  can  say  nothing  definite  and  certain 
as  to  the  nature  of  these  positive  rewards.  Vid.  §  159,  I.  In  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  however,  positive  rewards  are  con- 
sidered most  obviously  as  belonging  to  our  future  felicity,  and  as 
constituting  a  principal  part  of  it.  For  it  always  represents  the  joys 
of  heaven,  as  resulting  strictly  from  the  favor  of  God,  and  as  being 
undeserved  by  those  to  whom  they  are  given.  Hence  there  must  be 
something  more  added  to  the  natural  good  consequences  of  our  ac- 
tions, something  which  cannot  be  considered  as  the  necessary  and 
natural  consequences  of  the  good  actions  we  may  have  before  per- 
formed. But  on  this  subject,  we  know  nothing  more  in  general 
than  this,  that  God  will  so  appoint  and  order  our  circumstances,  and 
make  such  arrangements,  that  the  principal  faculties  of  our  souls, 
reason  and  affection,  will  be  heightened  and  developed,  so  that  we 
shall  continually  obtain  more  pure  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  make  continual  advances  in  holiness. 
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The  following  particular  remarks  may  be  of  some  use  in  illus- 
trating this  subject. 

(1)  In  this  life,  God  has  very  wisely  allotted  various  capacities, 
powers,  and  talents,  in  different  ways  and  degrees,  to  different  men, 
according  to  the  various  ends  for  which  he  designs  them,  and  the 
business  in  which  he  employs  them.  Now  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  suppose,  that  God  will  abolish  this  variety  in  the  future 
world  ;  it  will  rather  continue  there,  in  all  its  extent.  We  must 
suppose,  then,  that  there  will  be,  even  in  the  heavenly  world,  a  di- 
versity of  tastes,  of  labors  and  employments,  and  that  to  one  person 
this,  to  another  that,  field  in  the  boundless  kingdom  of  truth  and  of 
useful  occupation,  will  be  assigned  for  his  cultivation,  according  to 
his  peculiar  powers,  qualifications,  and  tastes. 

A  presentiment  of  this  truth  is  contained  in  the  i4ea,  which  was 
widely  diffused  throughout  the  ancient  world,  viz.  that  the  Manes  will 
still  prosecute,  in  the  future  life,  the  employments  to  which  they  had 
been  here  accustomed.  At  least,  such  arrangements  will  doubtless 
be  made  by  God  in  the  future  life,  that  each  individual  will  there  de- 
velope  more  and  more,  the  germs  implanted  within  him  by  the 
hand  of  the  Creator ;  and  will  be  able  more  fully  than  he  even  could 
here,  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  his  intellectual  nature,  and  thus  to  make 
continual  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  every  thing  worthy  of  being 
known,  of  which  he  could  learn  only  the  simplest  elements  in  this 
world  ;  and  he  will  be  able  to  do  this  in  such  a  way,  that  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge  will  not  be  detrimental  to  piety,  as  it  often 
proves  on  earth,  but  rather  promotive  of  it.  To  the  sincere  and  ar- 
dent searcher  after  truth,  it  is  a  rejoicing  and  consoling  thought,  that 
he  will  be  able  hereafter  to  perfect  that  knowledge,  which  here  has 
so  many  deficiencies;  vid.  1  Cor.  13:  9,  sq. 

But  there  is  danger  here  of  going  too  far,  and  of  falling  into 
those  strange  conceptions,  of  which  we  find  so  many  examples  in 
the  writings  of  Lavater.  Various  as  the  tastes  and  wants  of  men  in 
the  future  world  will  doubtless  be,  they  will  still  be  in  many  re- 
spects different  from  what  they  are  here  ;  because  the  whole  sphere 
of  action,  and  the  objects  by  which  we  shall  there  be  surrounded, 
will  be  different.  We  shall  there  have  a  changed  and  more  perfect 
body,  and  by  this  single  circumstance  shall  be  freed  at  once  from 
many  of  the  wants  and  inclinations,  which  have  their  seat  in  the 
earthly  body.     And  this  will  also  contribute  much  to  rectify,  en- 
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large,  and  perfect  our  knowledge.  Many  things  which  seem  to  ua 
very  important  and  essential  during  this  our  state  of  infancy  up- 
on earth,  will  hereafter  doubtless  appear  in  a  different  light ;  we 
shall  look  upon  them  as  trifles  and  children's  play,  and  employ  our- 
selves in  more  important  occupations,  the  utility  and  interest  of 
which  we  may  have  never  before  thought  of. 

Some  theologians  have  supposed,  that  the  saints  in  heaven  may 
be  taught  by  immediate  divine  rei^elations  {lumeii  gloria)  ;  especial- 
ly those  who  may  enter  the  abodes  of  the  blessed,  without  knowl- 
edge or  with  only  a  small  measure  of  it ;  e.  g.  children,  and  others 
who  have  died  in  an  ignorance  for  which  they  themselves  were  not 
to  blame.  On  this  subject  nothing  is  definitely  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  both  Scripture  and  reason  warrant  us  in  believing,  that 
provision  will  be  made  for  all  such  persons  in  the  future  world  ;  vid. 
§126,11. 

Note.  In  the  popular  exhibition  of  tlie  whole  doctrine  of  future  blessedness, 
much  prudence  and  caution  are  requisite  ;  and  the  teaclier  must  pay  careful 
attention  to  the  difference  of  education  and  intellectual  culture  among  his 
hearers.  This  is  particularly  necessary  with  regard  to  the  point  introduced 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  Tiie  importance  which  the  learned  and  educated 
man  attaches  to  the  culture  of  his  intcllectuul  powers,  and  to  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  may  easily  lead  him  into  the  mistake  of  insisting,  even  in  his 
religious  discourses,  too  much  on  tiie  importance  of  this/or  every  one,  and  of 
representing  it  as  constituting  a  chief  part  of  the  employments  and  joys  of  the 
future  life.  But  the  great  mass  of  mankind  have  but  little  taste  for  this  intel- 
lectual culture.  They  even  associate  with  it  the  idea  of  severe  labor  and  toil, 
because  thinking  and  learning  are  so  difficult  to  tlieni.  It  is  the  same  as  to 
the  expectation  of  incrrased  acticiti/  hereafter.  This  has  no  charm  for  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  because  their  bodily  labors  are  so  oppressive.  They 
find  more  satisfactions  in  the  idea  oCrest  and  rcfreshincnt,  with  regard  to  which, 
however,  they  should  be  tauofht,  that  the  rest  of  Heaven  is  not  a  state  of  en- 
tire inactivit)'  ;  vid.  §  150.  They  prefer  to  hoar  of  the  cessation  of  all  their 
pains,  and  the  drying  of  all  tiieir  tears;  cf  Rev.  7:  17,  etc. — It  is  therefore  very 
necessary,  in  presenting  this  subject  before  popular  assemblies,  lo  have  regard 
to  the  different  wants,  conceptions,  and  dispositions  of  men,  and  thus  to  imitate 
the  example  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

(2)  A  principle  part  of  our  future  happiness  will  consist,  accord- 
ing to  the  Christian  doctrine,  in  the  enlargement  and  correcting 
of  our  knowledge  respecting  God,  his  nature,  attributes,  and  works, 
and  in  the  salutary  application  of  this  knowledge  to  our  own  moral 
benefit,  to  the  increase  of  our  faith,  love,  and  obedience.  There 
has  been  some  controversy  among  theologians  Vv'ith  regard  to  the 
Vision  of  God,  {visio  Dei  intuitiva  or  scnsitiva,  or  beatijica,  or  com- 
prehensiva).  The  question  is,  Whether  the  Saints  will  hereafter  be- 
hold God  with  the  eyes  of  the  glorified   body,  or  only  with  the  eyes 
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of  the  mind,  i.e.  merely  know  him  with  the  understanding.  On 
this  point,  there  was  dispute  even  in  the  ancient  Oriental  Church 
among  the  Nestorians,  some  of  wl\pm  advocated  the  bodily  vision  of 
God,  and  were  on  this  account  blamed  by  others.  Even  in  the  Latin 
Church,  too,  there  was  controversy  on  this  point  among  the  school- 
men, and  the  different  theological  schools  of  the  Romish  Church. 
And  this  was  transmitted  to  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  since  Musaeus,  and  other  theologians  of  Jena,  reject- 
ed the  doctrine  of  the  bodily  vision  of  God  ;  which  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  advocated  by  the  theologians  of  Wittemberg. 

But  in  the  Scriptures,  God  is  always  represented  as  a  being  in- 
visible by  the  bodily  eye  {aoQurov),  as  indeed  every  spirit  is ;  vid. 
§  19.  The  texts  of  Scripture  which  speak  oi  seeing  God,  have  been 
misunderstood  ;  they  signify  sometimes,  the  more  distinct  knowledge 
of  God,  as  we  speak  of  knowing  by  seeing,  of  seeing  with  the  eyes 
of  the  mind  ;  so  John  1:  18.  3:  2.  4:  12,  coll.  v.  20.  1  Tim.  6:  16  ; 
and  Paul  uses  pUmiv  and  yivo'jOicitv  as  synonymous,  1  Cor.  13:  12, 
13,  coll.  v.  10. — Again,  they  express  the  idea  of  felicity,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  God's  favor,  the  being  thought  worthy  of  his  friendship,  etc. 
Still  more  frequently  are  both  of  these  meanings  comprehended  un- 
der the  phrase  to  see  God.  The  image  is  taken  from  oriental 
princes,  to  see  whose  faces  and  to  be  in  whose  presence,  was  esteem- 
ed a  great  favor.  Cf  Matt.  5:  8.  Heb.  12  14.  "  without  holiness  ov- 
diiQ  oxiiezui  Tov  'AVQiov."  The  opposite  of  this  is,  to  be  removed  from 
God  and  from  his  face. 

But  Christ  is  always  represented  as  one,  who  will  be  personal- 
ly visible  by  us,  and  whose  personal,  familiar  intercourse  and  guid- 
ance we  shall  enjoy.  And  herein  Christ  himself  places  a  chief  part 
of  the  joy  of  the  saints,  John  xiv.  xvii.  etc.  And  so  the  Apostles 
often  describe  the  blessedness  of  the  pious,  by  the  phrase  being  with 
Christ.  To  his  guidance  has  God  entrusted  the  human  race,  in 
heaven,  and  on  earth.  And  Paul  says,  2  Cor.  4:  6,  we  see  "  the 
brightness  of  the  divine  glory  in  the  face  of  Christ," — he  is  "  the 
visible  representative  of  the  invisible  God,"  Col.  1:  15.  Vid.  §  120, 
respecting  the  office  of  Christ. 

(3)  According  to  the  representation  contained  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, the  saints  will  dwell  together  in  the  future  world,  and  form, 
as  it  were,  a  kingdom  or  state  of  God  ;  cf  Luke  xvi.  20:  38. 
Rom.  8:  10.     Rev.  7:  9.  Heb.  12:  23.     They  will  there  partake  of 
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a  common  felicity.  Their  enjoyment  will  doubtless  be  very  much 
heightened  by  t^iendship,  and  by  their  confiding  intercourse  with 
each  other.  We  must  however  separate  all  earthly  imperfection 
from  our  conceptions  of  this  heavenly  society.  But,  that  we  shall 
there  recognize  our  former  friends,  and  shall  be  again  associated 
with  them,  was  uniformerly  believed  by  all  antiquity  ;  vid.  §  150, 
II.  2.  This  idea  was  admitted  as  altogether  rational,  and  as  a  con- 
soling thought,  by  the  most  distinguished  ancient  philosophers  ;  cf 
the  speeeh  of  the  dying  Socrates,  recorded  by  Plato,  and  translated 
by  Cicero  in  his  Tusculan  Questions,  I,  41.  This  too  was  the 
opinion  of  Cicero,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  treatise,  De  Senectu- 
te,  c.  23,  and  De  Amicitia,  c.  3,  4. 

And  yet  there  have  been  Christians,  and  even  teachers,  call- 
ing themselves  Christian  teachers,  who  have  blamed,  and  even 
ridiculed,  other  Christians  for  comforting  themselves  under  the 
loss  of  those  who  were  dear  to  them,  by  cherishing  the  joyful  hope 
of  seeing  them  again,  and  renewing  after  death  the  friendship  here 
formed.  Even  reason  regards  this  as  in  a  high  degree  probable ; 
but  to  one  who  believes  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  doubt  or  conjecture.     For, 

(a)  The  Scriptures  assure  us,  that  we  shall  hereafter  see  Christ, 
and  shall  enjoy  his  personal  intercourse  and  friendship.  So  John 
14:  3,  "  I  will  take  you  to  myself;  where  I  am,  there  shall  ye  be 
also ;"  cf  1  Pet.  1:  8.  According  to  John  17:  24,  we  shall  be  eye- 
witnesses and  participators  of  his  glory. 

(6)  Paul  says  expressly,  1  Thess.  4:  17,  that  we  shall  be  with 
Christ,  in  company  with  our  friends  icho  died  before  us  [cif-ia  ovv  av- 
roig).  And  this  presupposes,  that  we  shall  recognize  them,  and 
have  intercourse  with  them,  as  with  Christ  himself.  Paul  advises 
that  Christians  should  comfort  themselves,  under  the  loss  of  their 
friends,  by  considering  that  they  are  at  home  with  the  Lord,  and 
that  they  shall  be  again  united  together. 

The  objections  made  against  this  opinion  are  of  no  weight.  It 
is  said,  for  example,  that  the  body  of  the  saints  will  be  entirely 
changed,  and  cannot  therefore  be  recognized.  But  it  would  need 
to  be  proved,  that  this  change  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  recognize  a  person  to  be  the  same  whom  we  before  knew. 
And  even  were  this  allowed,  it  is  not  merely  through  the  body  that 
we  can  recognize  each  other.     Even   friends  here  upon  the  earth, 
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who  have  never  seen  each  other's  faces,  disclose  themselves  by  con- 
versation and  agreement  of  soul.  Indeed  we  can,  even  upon  earth, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  oJ.hers,  become  again  acquainted 
with  old  friends  whom  we  had  forgotten.  And  why  may  not  this 
be  the  case  in  the  world  to  come  ? 

Again,  it  is  objected  that  Christ  himself  says,  IMatt.  22:  30,  that 
the  relation  of  persons  connected  by  marriage  will  cease  in  the 
heavenly  world.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  the  love  which  exists 
between  husband  and  wife,  and  also  between  parent  and  child,  is 
rather  of  a  bodily,  than  a  s[)iritual  nature,  and  therefore  will  wholly 
cease,  when  this  gross  earthly  body  is  thrown  off. 

Ansivtr.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  this  connexion  and  love,  so  far 
as  it  is  founded  in  the  distinction  of  sexes  and  in  blood-relationship, 
will  cease  ;  there  will  be  no  wedlock,  no  sexual  propensities,  and  no 
gross  material  bodies  in  the  heavenly  world.  But  friendship,  ia 
virtuous  and  pious  minds,  does  not  depend  upon  these  circumstan- 
ces, but  rather  upon  conformity  of  intellectual  tastes  and  disposi- 
tions. Whatever,  therefore,  is  merely  sensual  and  corporeal  in  love 
and  friendship  here  upon  the  earth,  will  there  fall  away  ;  but  what- 
ever is  spiritual,  which  is  the  essential  and  nobler  part  of  friendship, 
will  remain,  and  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  bliss  of  heaven.  Cf. 
Less,  De  beatorum  in  ccelis  Consortio,  in  his  Opusc.  Theol.  P. 
II.  p.  329,  sq.  ;  also  Ribbeck's  Sermons  on  this  subject ;  and  En- 
gel's  little  Work,  "  Wir  werden  uns  wiedersehen."  Villaume,  in 
his  Inquiries  on  some  psychological  Questions,  denies,  in  his  second 
Essay  (whether,  in  the  future  life,  we  shall  remember  the  present), 
that  we  shall  hereafter  have  any  recollection  of  our  lives  on  earth  ; 
because  he  regards  memory  as  a  bodily  faculty,  affected  and  often 
destroyed  by  bodily  injuries.  But  here  he  mistakes  the  exercise  of 
a  power,  for  the  existence  of  the  power  itself.  He  also  denies,  that 
friends  will  recognize  each  other  in  the  life  to  come. 

Note.  The  question  is  asked,  whether  the  pleasures  pertaining  to  the  body, 
and  bodily  employments,  will  continue  in  the  life  to  come  ?  There  can  be  no 
hesitation,  if  we  Ibllow  the  Scriptures,  in  answering  both  these  questions  in 
the  affirmative.  For  what  purpose  will  saints  in  the  life  to  come  have  a  body 
again,  if  it  is  not  to  be  still  ihe  organ  through  which  they  will  feel  and  act  ?  It 
is  therefore  justly  concluded,  that  the  pleasures  and  employments  of  Heaven  are 
not  merely  spiritual,  but  also  bodily.  Paul  too  says,  according  to  the  most  natu- 
ral interpretation  of  the  passage,  Rom.  8:  18,  sq.  that  all  nature  will  be  enno- 
bled and  beautified,  for  the  residence  of  the  friends  of  God  ;  and  that  they  will 
dwell  in  a  world  which  will  minister  pleasure  to  the  refined  senses  of  the  spir- 
itual body. 

But  in  what  these  corporeal  pleasures  and  employments  will  consist,  can- 
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not  now  be  understood  by  us,  because  we  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the 
future  body,  of  its  organs,  or  of  tlie  objects  by  whicii  we  shall  then  be  sur- 
rounded. So  much  is  certain,  however,  that  these  will  be  different  from  corpo- 
real pleasures  and  employments  here  upon  the  earth.  This  is  clearly  taught 
in  the  New  Testament.  E.  g.  Christ  says.  Matt.  22:  20,  that  the  saints,  at  the 
resurrection,  will  be  like  the  angels  of  Gof/ (as  we  justly  conceive  of  thcni)  ; 
"they  will  not  marry,  nor  be  given  in  marriage,"  because  the  end  of  marriage, 
the  proptigation  of  the  race,  will  no  longer  exist.  Nor  will  the  glorified  body 
be  nourislied  and  sustained  by  eating  and  drinking;  vid.  1  Cor.  16:  13;  cf.  § 
153.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  Christ  employed  the  phrase,  to  sit  down  (at  ta- 
ble) loith  Mraliani,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  whicli  was  common  among  his  contem- 
poraries, in  a  figurative  sense. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  or  most  celebrated 
works  on  the  Life  Eternal,  and  the  joys  of  the  blessed  above  :  viz. 
On  the  History  of  this  doctrine,  Burnet,  also  Cotta,  in  his  "  Histo- 
ria  dogmatis  de  vita  aeterna  ;"  vid.  §  149,  ad  finem.  This  subject 
is  treated  doctrinally  and  philosophically  in  Cotta's  "  Theses  Theol. 
de  vita  seterna,"  Tubing.  1758.  A  poetical  delineation  of  this  doc- 
trine may  be  seen  in  Lavater's  "  Aussichten  in  die  Ewigkeit."  In 
this  work,  while  we  find  many  very  beautiful  and  happy  thoughts, 
and  fine  observations,  we  feel  the  want  of  just  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and  calm  and  unimpassioned  investigation.  He  gives  him- 
self entirely  to  the  wing  of  his  bold  imagination,  and  treats  the  sub- 
ject rather  as  a  poet  than  a  philosopher.  A  more  strictly  philosoph- 
ical and  theological  investigation  of  this  subject  is  found  in  the  work 
of  C.  L.  de  Villette,  Unterredungen  ijber  die  Gliickseligkeit  des  zu- 
kiinftigen  Lebens,  translated  from  the  French  into  the  German,  and 
accompanied  with  a  Preface,  by  Spalding,  Berlin,  1766,  8vo.  Cf. 
also  Carl  Wilhelm  Goldhammer's  Betrachtungen  iiber  das  zukijnf- 
tige  Leben,  u.  s.  w.  2  Thl.  Leipzig,  1791, — a  work  written  with 
warmth  of  feeling  and  in  a  popular  manner.  The  scriptural  grounds 
of  this  doctrine  are  briefly  and  thoroughly  investigated  by  Storr,  in 
his  Comment,  de  beata  Vita  post  Mortem,  p.  75,  Tom.  II.  of  his 
Opusc.  Academica. 
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